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Introduction 


This is the first in a series of volumes on the Communist International 
to be published by Monad Press. The series will encompass the prepara- 
tory years from 1907, through the Bolsheviks’ call for a new Interna- 
tional in 1914, until its foundation in 1919. It will then follow the polit- 
ical development of the Communist International (Comintern) until the 
end of 1923, the years during which the policies of the Comintern were 
Shaped by V.I. Lenin and the team of Marxist revolutionaries led by 
him. 

Forthcoming volumes will include further materials from the pre- 
paratory years shaped by the Russian revolution of 1917; resolutions and 
proceedings from the first four Comintern congresses; from the meetings 
of its Executive Committee; and from special conferences called under 
its auspices — conferences of revolutionary trade unionists, communist 
women, revolutionary nationalists from colonial countries, and young 
workers. 

This series aims to make more accessible the example and lessons of 
the international communist movement that grew out of and was led by 
the Bolshevik Party. It will present the discussion and debates within 
this worldwide movement that were shaped by the great political up- 
heavals of the first quarter of this century. It will include the key ex- 
changes between the leaders of the new International and various 
reformist, centrist, and anarcho-syndicalist currents. 

The Collected Works of Lenin, who was the dominant leader of the 
Comintern, have been in print in English for several decades. So, too, 
have been a few important works by other central Comintern leaders. 
But only a small portion of the debates surrounding the rise and develop- 
ment of the Comintern, or of the record of its proceedings, has ever been 
published in English. The editions that do exist are incomplete and often 
suffer from inadequate translation; most of them have been unavailable 
for many decades. 


* x * 


From the origins of the modern communist workers’ movement in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, its leaders have worked to build an in- 
ternational organization to lead the worldwide struggle for socialism. 


ix 


x Lenin's Struggle for a Revolutionary International 


The launching of the Communist International in 1919 was a continua- 
tion of that historic effort. 

In taking the name “communist,” the new International recalled the 
first international organization formed by revolutionary workers — the 
Communist League, founded in 1847 in London. Karl Marx and Fred- 
erick Engels, who were among the leaders of the League, accepted the 
assignment to draft its founding program. This document, the Manifesto 
of the Communist Party, published at the beginning of 1848, is the foun- 
dation of the program of the modern revolutionary workers’ movement. 

Marx, Engels, and other Communist League leaders threw them- 
selves into the democratic revolutions that broke out in France, Ger- 
many, and much of Europe in early 1848. By the end of 1849 these rev- 
olutionary upsurges had been defeated, and by late 1850 it was clear to 
Marx and Engels that no early revival could be expected. In 1852, at 
their initiative, the Communist League was dissolved. 

By the beginning of the next decade, the workers’ movement in 
Europe had begun to show signs of recovery from the post-1849 reac- 
tion. In 1864 the International Working Men's Association was formed, 
which has become known as the First International. It included impor- 
tant workers’ organizations from Britain, France, Germany, and else- 
where in Europe. Some of these were influenced by the communist cur- 
rent around Marx and Engels, who played a leading role in the organiza- 
tion from the outset, while others were influenced by anarchist and vari- 
ous petty-bourgeois socialist currents of the day. 

Marx drafted what became the founding program of the new organiza- 
tion. Writing to Engels in November 1864, he commented that “it was 
very difficult to frame the thing so that our view should appear in a form 
acceptable from the present standpoint of the workers’ movement,” 
which was then only beginning to revive from more than a decade-long 
retreat under the blows of reaction. Contrasting this political situation in 
Europe to the revolutionary years of 1848-49, Marx explained that, “It 
will take time before the reawakened movement allows the old boldness 
of speech.” (Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, pp. 139-40.) 
The early statements of the International were careful in tone but, from 
the very beginning, firm on principle. 

The high point of the new period of struggles in Europe came in 
March 1871 with the establishment of the Paris Commune by the insur- 
gent workers and other exploited producers of that city. Following the 
bloody crushing of that uprising the following May by the combined 
forces of the French and German exploiters, another period of reaction 
took hold throughout Europe. The First International, which had cham- 
pioned the Commune and worked tirelessly to generalize and spread its 
lessons, went into decline. 


In 1874, two years before the final dissolution of the First Interna- 
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tional, Engels expressed the firm opinion that “the next International — 
after Marx's writings have exerted their influence for some years — will 
be directly communist and will candidly proclaim our principles.” 
(Selected Correspondence, p. 271.) This was not to be the case as 
quickly as Engels had hoped. An International that was “directly com- 
munist” would not be launched until 1919. 

The founding of the Second International in 1889, however, did mark 
an advance toward winning the workers’ movement to a consistent rev- 
olutionary perspective. During the first two decades of this Interna- 
tional, sharp debates among its divergent ideological currents were on 
the whole decided “in the spirit of revolutionary Marxism,” as Lenin put 
it following the organization’s 1907 congress. 

The rise of world imperialism that coincided with the early years of 
the Second International brought new pressures to bear. Class-col- 
laborationist currents gained ground in the International, challenging 
more and more directly the proletarian internationalist tenets of its pro- 
gram. On the other hand, the Russian revolution of 1905-1907 was the 
harbinger of a new period of worker and peasant uprisings in Europe and 
Asia, providing rich lessons for the revolutionary forces within the Inter- 
national. 

As this volume documents, however, the majority of leaders in the In- 
ternational’s most authoritative parties continued to move to the right. 
By the end of the first decade of the twentieth century, most of its parties 
were severely eroded from within by class-collaborationist practices. 
Business unionism, electioneering, and horse-trading in bourgeois legis- 
latures were standard operating procedures for the majority of party 
leaders, trade-union officials, and parliamentary deputies in the Second 
International. In their daily practice, the parties of the International more 
and more placed the reform of capitalism through legislation, deals with 
the bosses, and cooperation with “their own” governments above any 
orientation toward educating and organizing the workers and farmers for 
a revolutionary struggle to conquer power. The International mobilized 
little active solidarity with the oppressed colonial peoples, and work to 
build parties in the colonial countries had a low priority. 

The outbreak of the imperialist world slaughter in August 1914 re- 
vealed that the Second International had ceased to be an organization 
that reflected the interests of the broadest layers of the working class and 
others among the oppressed and exploited. The most prominent of its 
parties began openly acting as instruments of the ruling class in its at- 
tacks against the workers in their own countries and worldwide. 

Three years of war brought European capitalism to the breaking point. 
The Russian revolution of February 1917 overthrew tsarism, and in Oc- 
tober 1917 the workers and peasants under the leadership of the Bol- 
shevik Party established a revolutionary government. The victory in Oc- 
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tober won millions of working people around the world to a revolution- 
ary perspective, and won the best of their leaders to the international 
communist movement. 

The establishment of the revolutionary workers’ and peasants’ repub- 
lic in Russia transformed politics, shifting the world relationship of class 
forces to the advantage of the working class and its allies. The young 
Soviet republic was an ally of revolutionary struggles both in the indus- 
trially advanced capitalist countries and in the colonial nations oppressed 
by imperialism. 

The triumph in Russia made possible the launching of the Communist 
International in March 1919 at a congress held in Moscow. The Marxist 
program could now be enriched to encompass the world’s first expert- 
ence of the successful overthrow of capitalism by the workers and peas- 
ants, and of a revolutionary government of the exploited. 

The international working-class movement, Lenin explained, “now 
rests on an unprecedentedly firm base” — the conquest of power by the 
workers and peasants of Soviet Russia. 

The new International's program was founded on its understanding of 
the imperialist epoch as a new phase of world capitalism: a penod of in- 
terimperialist wars, of colonial uprisings, of civil war and socialist rev- 
olution. 

The Comintern recognized the vanguard role that the colonially op- 
pressed peoples of Asia, Africa, and Latin America were beginning to 
play in the world revolution. With aid from Soviet Russia, the Comin- 
tern held, the exploited peasants and small working classes in even the 
most economically backward countries could successfully organize 
soviets and follow the revolutionary road to power over the exploiters. It 
was vital to begin building communist parties in these oppressed na- 
tions, so that the working class could be organized to give consistent rev- 
olutionary leadership to the democratic revolution against imperialist 
domination and landlord-capitalist exploitation. 

In line with this perspective, Lenin and other central Comintern lead- 
ers were determined that the new organization would break from the pat- 
tern of the Second International, which had, “in reality, only recognized 
the white race,” as one Comintern document put it. The Second Interna- 
tional had been largely limited to parties in the industrialized countries in 
Europe and North America, or with populations of European origin; 
even in these countries, its parties had few members from oppressed 
nationalities. The Comintern, on the other hand, gave assistance and en- 
couragement to revolutionists in building parties in the colonial world. 
Its parties in the imperialist countries began to orient to recruiting Black 
and Asian working people, and toilers of other oppressed nationalities. It 
acted on the slogan, “Workers of the world and oppressed nations, unite!” 

Millions of working people were attracted to the parties of the Com- 
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munist International during these years. Delegates and observers at early 
Comintern gatherings came from divergent political backgrounds: some 
from the Bolshevik-led revolutionary left wing that had broken from the 
Second International, some who had held centrist views prior to the Rus- 
sian revolution, some influenced by anarcho-syndicalism, and some just 
passing through on their way back toward reformism. The meetings of 
the International heard wide-ranging debates on the issues they were de- 
ciding that enriched the participants’ understanding of Marxism. 

The Communist International was guided by a team of leaders of the 
Soviet Communist Party politically led by Lenin. These included 
Nikolai Bukharin. Karl Radek, Leon Trotsky, Gregory Zinoviev, and 
others. Under this leadership, the International became a great school of 
revolutionary strategy and tactics. 

The Comintern developed a transitional strategy for the working class 
and its allies. aimed at building a bridge between their present struggles 
and consciousness, and the revolutionary fight by the workers and farm- 
ers to conquer political power. 

It discussed and adopted reports and resolutions on revolutionary 
work in the trade unions: on how communists use bourgeois elections 
and parliaments; on the fight against the exploitation of agricultural 
workers, peasants oppressed by landlordism, and working farmers; on 
the national liberation struggle of peoples oppressed by imperialism, on 
the fight for the emancipation of women: on the struggle of Blacks 
against racism in the United States and worldwide; and on many other 
questions important to revolutionary working-class strategy. Most im- 
portantly, the Comintern acted on these decisions, 

The October 1917 revolution in Russia was followed by several years 
of upsurge in the international workers’ struggle, with its high points be- 
tween 1918 and 1920. With the defeat of revolutionary struggles in Ger- 
many and elsewhere in Central Europe during those years, however, the 
international workers’ movement went into a period of retreat through- 
out the rest of the 1920s. 

Lenin’s death at the beginning of 1924 coincided with the end of the 
period during which the Communist International on the whole charted 
a revolutionary course along the lines developed by the Bolshevik team 
he had led. Over the next decade. the Comintern came to reflect the set- 
backs of the world revolution, an expansion of the world capitalist econ- 
omy. and the rising influence of a privileged bureaucratic caste iden- 
tified with Joseph Stalin in the Soviet Communist Party and workers’ 
state. By the second half of the 1930s it had charted a class-col- 
laborationist course, promoting “popular front” alliances between Com- 
munist and capitalist parties in the “democratic” imperialist countries. 
The Comintern was dissolved during the Second World War as a conces- 
sion by the Soviet government to its imperialist allies in the war. 
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This counterrevolutionary course was the opposite of that charted by 
Lenin — the course that led to the founding of the Communist Interna- 
tional and guided its activity from 1919 through 1923. The Comintern’s 
achievements during these first five years, which will be recorded in 
these volumes, stand as an almost inexhaustible source of political les- 
sons for revolutionary workers today. 


* xX * 


This volume opens with proceedings from the 1907 Stuttgart congress 
of the Second International. The positions advanced by internationalists 
on three questions debated at that congress were to remain at the center 
of the Bolshevik-led fight for a revolutionary International throughout 
the next decade. These questions were posed by the opening of a new 
epoch in the history of world capitalism — the rise of modern im- 
perialism. 

The first question was how the International and its parties should re- 
spond to the growing threat of imperialist war. The second was how the 
International should respond to colonialism. The third was the position 
that Socialists should take on capitalist attempts to whip up racist senti- 
ments against immigrant workers. As Lenin explained in his article on 
the Stuttgart congress, which appears in the first chapter of this volume, 
these debates revealed profound differences in the International, and 
showed that significant layers within it were giving ground to imperialist 
pressures. 

The Stuttgart conference is also an appropriate place to begin a vol- 
ume on Lenin’s struggle for a revolutionary International, since it was 
there, following the 1905 revolution in Russia, that Lenin and the Bol- 
sheviks began the process of drawing around them a revolutionary 
Marxist current in the Second International. This included efforts to 
deepen their collaboration with consistent internationalists in the Ger- 
man party such as Rosa Luxemburg. The rest of this volume traces the 
development of the initially small internationalist current through big 
tests in the world class struggle and a process of political debate, dif- 
ferentiation, and clarification. Lenin and the Bolshevik leadership team 
around him laid the programmatic foundations, led the political struggle, 
and took the organizational initiatives that guided this process forward 
over the next decade. Out of these efforts came the embryo of the Com- 
munist International. 

The years after the 1907 Stuttgart congress saw the Second Interna- 
tional increasingly dominated by its class-collaborationist wing. Seeking 
to reverse this process, the small left wing counted on further uprisings 
like that of 1905 in Russia, and above all on victorious revolutions, to 
provide the impetus that could make the Socialist International into a 


revolutionary instrument that would advance the historic interests of the 
exploited and oppressed. 
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Under the leadership of Lenin, the Bolsheviks during the decade be- 
fore World War I built a workers’ party in Russia with a strategy for the 
revolutionary overthrow of tsarist autocracy and landlordism, and the 
conquest of power by the proletariat and peasantry. This program had 
been tested in Russia's tumultuous revolutionary upheaval of 1905- 
1907, and in the subsequent rise of mass struggles after 1911. The party 
was firmly based in the industrial working class in Russia, and it had de- 
veloped an experienced cadre of party leaders. 

During these years, a revolutionary left wing also began to emerge in 
the German party. 

Overall, however. revolutionary forces remained a minority in the In- 
ternational, and were not able to halt its degeneration. 

When the First World War broke out in August 1914, the opportunist 
leaders of Socialist parties broke with every proletarian internationalist 
principle that had been adopted by congresses of the Second Interna- 
tional. Most of the International’ s best-known leaders now became open 
chauvinists. 

These social-chauvinists — the term used by Lenin to describe them 
— rallied the toilers under the banners of the imperialist states and sent 
them into fratricidal combat against their brothers and sisters of other 
countries. They supported the repression by “their” governments of co- 
lonial revolts. 

The Socialist International had collapsed. Bankrupt as a leadership of 
the world working class, it had become, in the words of Rosa Luxem- 
burg, “a stinking corpse.” 

A minority of leaders in the Second International refused to go along 
with the chauvinist betrayal of August 1914. Russian and Serbian 
Socialist parliamentary deputies voted against financial appropriations 
for the war budget (“war credits”) at the outbreak of the war. The Ger- 
man revolutionist Karl Liebknecht did the same in December 1914, as 
did the Italian Socialist Party when Italy entered the war in 1915. 

Only the Bolsheviks, however, called for a complete, public, and de- 
finitive break with the Second International, as part of an uncompromis- 
ing struggle not only against the open social-chauvinist majority, but 
against those centrist forces who sought to maintain ties with these be- 
trayers in hopes that the bankrupt International could be revived at the 
war’s end. 

The Bolsheviks fought from the outset to bring together, around a rev- 
olutionary program, the forces for a new [nternational. While other rev- 
olutionary currents contributed cadres and important experiences to the 
movement that would accomplish this goal five years later, Lenin led the 
political struggle for that revolutionary perspective throughout the war. 
The Bolsheviks continued on their revolutionary course in Russia, which 
was to make possible the October 1917 victory and lay the foundation 
for a new, a communist, International. 
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The first international conferences of Socialists who sought to rally 
workers against the imperialist war took place in 1915. The most impor- 
tant, held in September 1915 in Zimmerwald, Switzerland, launched an 
international organization, often called the “Zimmerwald movement.” 
This Zimmerwald conference brought together Socialist opponents of 
the imperialist war with sharply divergent positions. It included centrists 
who combined pacifist proposals for ending the war with continued sup- 
port for “national defense” and who were still voting for war credits. It 
also included a left wing, led by the Bolsheviks. 

Lenin responded to the call for the 1915 conference by organizing 
what became known as the Zimmerwald Left, the immediate forerunner 
of the Communist International. Composed of several revolutionary cur- 
rents, its program advanced the struggle for the new International and 
called on workers and peasants to utilize the war crisis to advance the 
revolutionary struggle for the overthrow of capitalist rule. “Civil war not 
civil peace” was its slogan. 

The appeal issued by the Zimmerwald conference for the workers of 
the world to unite in international solidarity against the war and for 
socialism helped inspire workers to resume their struggles. The Zimmer- 
wald majority, however, refused to call for a definitive break with the 
Second International. 

The Zimmerwald Left was led by the Bolsheviks as a public alterna- 
tive to this centrist course of the Zimmerwald majority. It published and 
circulated worldwide its own documents, which had been rejected at the 
1915 conference. 

By the end of 1916, where the collection of documents in this volume 
concludes, any progressive role of the Zimmerwald movement had been 
exhausted. As Lenin insisted, it had become an obstacle to rebuilding a 
proletarian internationalist leadership. 

As the war raged on, the imperialist governments increased their at- 
tacks on working people, and the workers of warring and neutral coun- 
tries mounted increasingly combative mass resistance. By the beginning 
of 1917, many Socialist parties, including the German party, had split 
under these pressures, and others were clearly headed in that direction. 
The revolutionary Socialists, taking advantage of growing class polari- 
zation, strengthened their links with the working masses and won new 
forces. The Zimmerwald Left made progress in convincing more revolu- 
tionists on the centrality of the political issues separating it from the cen- 
trist Zimmerwald majority. 

Lenin waged a political struggle to influence and win the revolution- 
ary Spartacist group in Germany led by Rosa Luxemburg and Karl 
Liebknecht. The Bolsheviks also made persistent proposals for collab- 
oration to the Russian revolutionists around the left-centrist Paris news- 
paper Nashe Slovo edited by Leon Trotsky. These forces were not part of 
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the Zimmerwald Left during the period covered in this volume. The 
majority of them, however, responded to the revolutionary events in 
Russia in 1917 by, for the first time, charting a course that turned toward 
the revolutionary perspectives that Lenin and the Bolsheviks had been 
fighting for throughout the imperialist war, and rallied to the Comintern 
in 1919. Many became members of the Comintern’s leadership bodies. 

The collection of documents in this volume ends on the eve of the 
Russian revolution of February 1917, which toppled tsarism and opened 
a European-wide revolutionary upsurge. The establishment of the work- 
ers’ and peasants’ republic in October 1917 showed millions of workers 
the way out of the death trap of imperialist war. The outbreak of the Ger- 
man revolution in November 1918 brought the war to an abrupt conclu- 
sion and led to the formation, the following month, of the Communist 
Party of Germany. After the Communist Party of Soviet Russia, the new 
German CP was the second large workers’ party to rally to the banner of 
the new International. 

When the Communist International was founded in March 1919, it re- 
ceived a declaration from participants in the Zimmerwald movement that 
“everything in [the Zimmerwald association] that was truly revolution- 
ary is passing over to the Communist International.” This first congress 
of the Comintern formally registered the dissolution of the Zimmerwald 
movement. (The statement heard by the congress and its resolution on 
Zimmerwald are appended to this introduction.) 


* * * 


The documents in this book present a representative selection of the 
debates and discussion through which the Bolsheviks began the process 
that culminated in the founding of the Comintern. Documents from the 
years before 1914 focus on the Stuttgart congress and the German party, 
where the conflicting positions in the Second International were most 
clearly expressed. After August 1914, its focus shifts to the forces that 
were to form the Zimmerwald Left, the debates among its components, 
and between it and other currents that were eventually to form part of the 
founding cadres of the Comintern. 

Documents from these years are mainly drawn from the debate among 
revolutionists in Germany and Russia. It was in these two countries that 
the most important attempts were made during the war to build revolu- 
tionary organizations. Emphasis has been given to the writings of those 
who were ultimately to join in launching the new International: the Bol- 
sheviks themselves, who led the process; the Spartacists in Germany, 
Leon Trotsky among the left-centrist forces in Russia, and others. 

The availability of documents in other English-language editions has 
been taken into account in selecting material for this volume. Selections 
from the extensive debate on the right of nations to self-determination 
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that took place during this period, for example, have been limited be- 
cause this material is readily available in several other forms. In the 
same way, Lenin’s Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism has not 
been included since it is the most widely republished book of this period 
and is easily available. It is assumed that the present collection will be 
studied together with the corresponding volumes of Lenin’s Collected 
Works. 

A Marxist analysis of the evolution of the Second International and 
the U.S. Socialist Party in this period can be found in Farrell Dobbs’s 
two-volume work, Revolutionary Continuity, also published by Monad 
Press. Dobbs’s two volumes served as a guide in preparing the present 
collection, and they can be profitably studied together with it. 


of * * 


New translations have been made of al] the documents in this collec- 
tion, with the exception of the writings of Lenin, where the standard 
translations in the most recent edition of the Collected Works have been 
reproduced without change. Occasional informational material by the 
editor has been inserted in square brackets in the documents. 

A running commentary explains the historical background to the 
documents that have been selected, so that the documents can tell the 
story of Lenin’s fight for a revolutionary International in a way under- 
standable to readers who are not acquainted with the history of this 
period. 

In some cases footnotes by the authors of selected documents have 
been preserved. These are indicated by asterisks (*) and are printed at 
the end of the selections. Footnotes by the editor, giving the source of 
selected material and some explanatory notes, are printed at the end of 
each chapter. A glossary of individuals, publications, and political cur- 
rents mentioned in this volume is provided. The chronology lists impor- 
tant dates related to documents in this collection. Existing English-lan- 


guage editions of related material are indicated in the bibliography or the 
footnotes. 


x * * 


This book was made possible by a large number of collaborators who 
volunteered their time to collect source material and to translate it into 
English. 

We wish in particular to acknowledge the assistance of Rudolf Segall, 
Lüko Willms, and the [SP-Verlag publishing house in Germany; the 
Socialist Workers Party and the Berner Tagwacht of Switzerland; Nat 
London in France; Aldo Lauria, Ethel Lobman, Alicia Muñoz, Art Sha- 
ron, and Bob Wilkinson in the United States, who shared in the research 
work and in obtaining source materials; and of Devon Parry. 
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The team of translators from Russian included Ron Allen, Robert Des 
Verney, Kenneth Eardley, Sonja Franeta. Joanne Holowchak, Jeff 
Jones, Steve Mitianin, and Marilyn Vogt. 

Those sharing in the translation from German included Robert A. 
Cantrick, Robert Dees, Alex A. Koskinas, Ivan Licho, Peter Thierjung, 
Michael! Tresidder, Duane Stilwell, Duncan Williams, and other col- 
laborators in Canada, Switzerland, and the United States. 

Will Reissner and Susan Wald helped translate from French, Ernest 
Harsch from Polish, and Mehdi Assar from Farsi. 


John Riddell 
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Declaration on Zimmerwald 
March 1919 


The Zimmerwald and Kienthal conferences were important at a time 
when it was vital to unify all the forces of the proletariat who were pre- 
pared to protest in any way against the imperialist slaughter. But along 
with the clearly communist forces, forces that were centrist, pacifist, 
and vacillating also entered the Zimmerwald Association. These centrist 
forces, as the Bern conference has shown, are now allying with the so- 
cial patriots in the struggle against the revolutionary proletariat. Thus, 
they are exploiting Zimmerwald in the interests of reaction. 

At the same time the communist movement Is gaining strength in a 
number of countries. The struggle against the centrist forces who 
obstruct the development of the social revolution has become one of the 
most urgent tasks of the revolutionary proletariat. 

The Zimmerwald Association has outlived its usefulness. Everything 
that was truly revolutionary in the Zimmerwald Association is passing 
over to the Communist International. 

The undersigned participants in the Zimmerwald movement declare 
that they regard the Zimmerwald Association as dissolved, and call on 
the bureau of the Zimmerwald Conference to turn over all its documents 
to the Executive Committee of the Third International. 

(Signed:) Christian Rakovsky, V.I. Lenin, Gregory Zinoviev, Leon 
Trotsky, Fritz PlattenO 


Resolution of the First Congress of the 
Communist International 


Having received the report of Comrade Balabanoff, secretary of the 
Zimmerwald International Socialist Committee, and the declaration of 
comrades Rakovsky, Platten, Lenin, Trotsky, and Zinoviev, partici- 
pants in the Zimmerwald Association, the First Congress of the Com- 
munist International resolves that the Zimmerwald Association be con- 
sidered disbanded.O 


sT 
The Stuttgart Congress of 1907 


Since the publication of the Communist Manifesto in 1848, its closing 
words, “Workers of the world, unite!” have inspired the struggle for 
international workers’ unity. The manifesto had been written by Karl 
Marx and Frederick Engels for the Communist League and adopted as 
its program. The league, an international party, did not survive the de- 
cline of the workers’ movement after the defeats of the revolutions of 
1848-49. In 1864, however, a more ambitious attempt was made to es- 
tablish the organizational unity of the international workers’ move- 
ment through the launching of the International Working Men’s As- 
sociation, the First International. Under the leadership of Marx and Fn- 
gels, the International brought together working-class socialists of dif- 
ferent countries, provided an arena for testing different proposed 
working-class programs, and demonstrated in action the power of in- 
ternational solidarity. After the defeat in 1871 of the Paris Commune, 
the first attempt at a revolutionary dictatorship led by the working 
class, the International went into decline and split. It was ultimately 
dissolved in 1876. 


The decades following the Paris Commune were a time of relative 
Capitalist stability in Europe, free from major wars or social revolu- 
tions, and marked by rapid economic expansion. During the years 
1870-1900 world oil output rose two and a half times, the railway net- 
work expanded four times, coal output five times, and steel produc- 
tion fifty-six times. Countries such as Germany and the United States 
joined Britain as major world industrial powers. The European and 
North American working class grew dramatically in size. In the United 
States and Russia, for example, the number of industrial workers grew 
more than three-fold during the last three decades of the nineteenth 
century. Workers were increasingly concentrated within large indus- 
trial enterprises. 


These years witnessed a qualitative growth in the working-class move- 
ment in Europe and North America. The trade unions became mass or- 
ganizations. In Britain trade union membership increased four times 
between 1876 and 1900, while in Germany union membership rose 
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from the tens of thousands into the millions. Throughout Europe, 
Socialist parties were formed and gained mass influence. The most 
successful and politically authoritative of these was the Social Demo- 
cratic Party of Germany (SPD), which came to encompass dozens of 
newspapers, hundreds of thousands of members, and millions of vot- 
ers. Following Engels’s death in 1895, international Social Democracy’s 
most authoritative leaders came from the SPD: Wilhelm Liebknecht, 
August Bebel, and Karl Kautsky, all associates of Marx and Engels. The 
SPD won a reputation as the bastion of Marxist theory and practice 
within the international workers’ movement. 


During these years the working class in the leading capitalist countries 
was able to wage massive battles for political reforms and economic 
improvements, and win significant gains. During the last two decades 
of the 1800s their real wages rose by 30-50 percent. 


With considerable help from Engels, several of the major Social Dem- 
ocratic parties in Europe launched the Second International at a con- 
gress in Paris on July 14, 1889 — the 100th anniversary of the beginning 
of the Great French Revolution. For the next decade the International 
functioned only through party-to-party relations and through its con- 
gresses, which took place about every three years. In 1900 the Interna- 
tional Socialist Bureau was established as the executive body to guide 
the work of the movement, although its decistons were only recom- 
mendations to the national parties. 


From its inception, the Second International encompassed both revo- 
lutionary and opportunist trends. The long period of capitalist expan- 
sion and economic and political gains for sections of the working class 
strengthened the opportunist tendencies. In 1899 the debate between 
these currents won attention through two important events. The first 
was the entry of Alexandre Millerand, a French Socialist, into the 
capitalist government of France as minister of commerce. This pro- 
voked a sharp discussion on whether Socialists should share in gov- 
ernmental responsibility for administering the capitalist state. The sec- 
ond event was the open defense by German SPD leader Eduard Berns- 
tein of the view that a gradual transition from capitalism to socialism 
could be achieved through the accumulation of electoral victories and 
legislative reforms. These reformist views, expressed in his book 
Evolutionary Socialism, became known as revisionism and stirred up a 


heated debate within the party. They were rejected by the SPD’s 1899 
congress. 


Both these discussions were extended into the international arena, 
culminating in a debate and vote at the 1904 Amsterdam congress of 
the International, which decisively condemned both revisionism and 
the policy of participating in capitalist governments. 
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The outbreak of the Russian revolution in 1905 had an electrifying 
effect on the working class internationally. The first revolutionary upris- 
ing in Europe since 1871, its immediate aim was a democratic republic 
— the smashing of tsarist absolutism. The peasant masses threw them- 
selves into that struggle, which promised them the land they wanted, 
and the upsurge quickly became countrywide in scope. The proletariat 
rapidly asserted its leadership as workers grasped the general strike as 
an etfective means of struggle. Delegated councils of workers, called 
soviets, were established. An armed insurrection in Moscow brought 
the revolution to a climax at the end of 1905. 


While the uprising was suppressed, and the blows of tsarist reaction 
led to the ebbing of the mass movement, the impact of the upsurge 
was felt throughout the world. Outside Europe, the reverberations 
were felt in revolutionary events over the next decade in Iran, China, 
and Turkey. In Austria, the Russian events helped spark a gigantic 
movement of mass demonstrations of hundreds of thousands which 
won the right of universal male suffrage. A strike wave spread across 
Europe that lasted until 1907, largely inspired by the Russian revolu- 
tion. In Germany, it contributed to an upsurge of political and eco- 
nomic struggles by the working class, which had a radicalizing effect 
on a section of the Social Democratic Party. At its 1905 congress, the 
party adopted a resolution accepting mass protest strikes as a possible 
Socialist tactic. 


* * * 


The congress of the International held in Stuttgart, Germany, August 
18-24, 1907, was the largest and most imposing international Socialist 
gathering yet held. Organizing the congress in Germany was in itself a 
demonstration of strength against the despotic powers of the imperial 
government. (This challenge did not go without response. While the 
congress was still in session, the German government expelled British 
delegate Harry Quelch for referring to the Hague Peace Conference, 
which brought together the main imperialist governments, as a 
“thieves’ kitchen.”) 


The congress began with an immense open-air rally attended by 60,000 
people. Six speakers’ platforms were set up so all might hear leaders of 
the International from different countries explain the aims of the con- 
gress and of the world Socialist movement. 


In all, 884 delegates were registered; the largest delegations were from 
Germany (289), Great Britain (123), and France (78). Outside Europe, 
there were twenty-two delegates from the United States, three from 
Argentina, and one each from Japan, Australia, and South Africa. 


On the agenda for debate at the congress were five topics: the colo- 
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nial question, women’s suffrage, the relationship between political 
parties and the trade unions, immigration and emigration of workers, 
and militarism and international conflicts. Delegates met in five com- 
missions on August 20 and 21 for preliminary discussion of each of 
these topics. 


The first point debated at the congress was the colonial question. The 
decades preceding 1907 had witnessed a feverish race by the im- 
perialist powers to seize colonies and complete their division of the 
world’s territories. This race had become one of the principal sources 
of the war danger. Most of the African continent and much of Asia was 
annexed outright by colonial powers in these years through many 
brutal wars against the colonial peoples. In addition, formally indepen- 
dent countries such as China and the Persian Empire were divided into 
“spheres of influence” that were economically controlled by the im- 
perialist powers. 


Of the main imperialist powers, Britain and France had long-estab- 
lished world empires while the United States, Germany, and Italy were 
now acquiring extensive colonial possessions. Austria-Hungary and 
Russia lacked overseas colonies, but in both of them a large section of 
the population was made up of subjugated nationalities. 


The parties of the Second International were limited at this time to the 
advanced capitalist countries. After the Russian revolution of 1905 the 
first Socialist nuclei were established among the colonial peoples of 
Asia and Africa. Yet at the time of the Stuttgart congress the Interna- 
tional remained by and large not a world, but a European movement, 
most of whose leaders thought of socialism in national or European 
terms. 


Back in 1896 the London congress of the International had declared “in 
favor of the full autonomy of all nationalities and its sympathy with the 
workers of any country at present suffering under the yoke of military, 
national or other despotisms.”’ The congress also had passed a resolu- 
tion denouncing capitalist colonial expansion, but did not specify how 
its position for national autonomy applied to the colonial peoples. 


The 1900 congress in Paris unanimously adopted a resolution from a 
special colonial commission, introduced by the Dutch Socialist Hen- 
drick van Kol. The resolution stated that the exclusive objective of the 
colonial policy of the bourgeoisie was “to increase the profits of the 
capitalist class and to maintain the capitalist system by drawing blood 
and money from the proletarian producer via crimes and innumerable 
cruelties against peoples conquered by armed force.” It declared that 
the proletariat had the duty to fight the bourgeoisie’s colonial expan- 
sion by all the means at its disposal and to expose its atrocities. It also 
called on the International “to particularly further the formation of co- 
lonial Socialist parties affiliated to organisations in metropoles” and 
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“to establish ties among the Socialist parties of different colonies.”” 


However, at the next congress, held at Amsterdam in 1904, van Kol ar- 
gued for an opposing view. He presented a resolution that stated: 
“The new needs which will make themselves felt after the victory of 
the working class and its economic emancipation will make the pos- 
session of colonies necessary, even under the future socialist system 
of government.” Van Kol asked the congress, “Can we abandon half 
the globe to the caprice of peoples still in their infancy, who leave the 
enormous wealth of the subsoil undeveloped and the most fertile 
parts of our planet uncultivated?”? 


The resolution adopted by the Amsterdam congress neither endorsed 
nor clearly rejected van Kol’s views. It proposed a series of measures 
to oppose the evils of colonialism and to reform colonial administra- 
tion. It also indicated that the resolution of the colonial problem lay in 
the establishment of the self-government of the colonial peoples, and 
proposed that the indigeneous inhabitants be provided with a degree 
of freedom and independence corresponding to their level of de- 
velopment, keeping in mind that the complete liberation of the col- 
onies was the desired goal. 


Linking independence with the colonies’ level of development in this 
way was a retreat from the International’s position, established in 1896, 
for national self-determination. Thus, while the congress gave an en- 
thusiastic welcome to Dadabhai Naoroji, founder and president of the 
Indian National Congress, its resolution on India, while calling for In- 
dian self-rule, specified that this was to be under continuing British 
sovereignty. 


The same disagreements were quick to surface again three years later 
when discussion began in the colonial commission at Stuttgart. Eduard 
David and Georg Ledebour led off with introductory statements re- 
flecting the two main contending views. 


The Commission on Colonial Policy* 


Eduard David (Germany): . .. Our task here is to give clear direction 
for Social Democracy’s practical work. We must condemn the kind of 
colonization carried out today by the bourgeois world. At the same time, 
we must use all of our influence to protect both the colonies’ population 
and their natural resources from capitalist exploitation, in the same way 
that we struggle against capitalism for laws to protect workers in the 
civilized countries. Bebel expressed this thought in the German 
Reichstag, explaining that “it makes a big difference how colonial policy 
is conducted. If representatives of civilized countries come as liberators 
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to the alien peoples in order to bring them the benefits of culture and 
civilization, then we Social Democrats will be the first to support such 
colonization as a civilizing mission.” 

I recommend that this point of view be taken into consideration in any 
resolution that we draft... . 

Europe needs colonies. It does not have enough of them. Without col- 
onies, we would be comparable from an economic standpoint to 
China. ... 

Georg Ledebour (Germany): Unfortunately I must speak against 
David and in a certain sense also against Bebel. Comrade David has 
missed the main point. As long as we have a capitalist world, colonial 
policy will exhibit the same abominable characteristics that we all con- 
demn. David appears to believe that these atrocities are avoidable and 
are characteristic only of present-day colonial policies. That is a funda- 
mental error. 

To back up his viewpoint David read a supposed statement by Bebel. 
It does not come from an authoritative statement by Bebel, but from a re- 
mark made in passing in one of his many Reichstag speeches on colonial 
questions. As I understand Bebel’s position, he would vigorously protest 
David’s interpretation of his words. Simply picking a sentence out of 
context 1s unacceptable. In itself, the sentence certainly obliges me to 
polemicize against Bebel as well. It can be interpreted to mean that the 
existing horrors of colonialism can be avoided in today’s capitalist 
states. But present-day colonialism is the inevitable result of capitalism. 
Only through the resistance of the exploited themselves can these 
brutalities be lessened, but the colonial peoples cannot accomplish this 
because their capacity to resist is virtually nonexistent. 

The resolution must emphasize that we do not expect capitalist coloni- 
zation to exercise any civilizing mission. We are principled opponents of 
all exploitation and oppression in our own countries, and as such must 
fight against the much greater exploitation in the colonies. With this dec- 
laration of principle at its head, our resolution can then further explain 
that as a minority of German society, we are for the greatest possible 
protection of the native peoples through the creation of colonial laws 
protecting their rights. We all agree on this. But here is the main thing: 
nobody must get the idea from our resolution that we think capitalism is 
compatible with any kind of colonialism except that marked by terror 
and atrocities. ... 

[Following Ledebour’s remarks, a draft resolution was jointly intro- 
duced by Ledebour, van Kol, and Wibaut which, while condemning the 
colonial policy then being carried out by capitalism, made no statement 
on capitalist colonial policy in general. 

[The Belgian delegate Terwagne then introduced an amendment to 
add this passage: “The congress therefore does not reject in principle 
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every colonial policy. Under a Socialist regime, colonization could be a 
force for civilization.”] 

Modeste Terwagne (Belgium): ... 1 speak for the minority of my 
party. For us Belgians the question is: Should we leave the Congo in its 
current state, or do we want to better conditions there? . . .> Do not close 
the door to the future! If from one day to the next colonial production 
were ended, industry would be seriously damaged. It logically follows 
that men utilize all the riches of the globe, wherever they may be 
situated. . . . I therefore recommend the amendment which I introduced 
and which was, moreover, in the original draft of the text proposed by 
van Kol....a 


An additional amendment, introduced by David, proposed to add the 
following sentence: “Whereas socialism aims to put the productive 
forces of the entire world in the service of humanity and raise peoples 
of all colors and languages to the highest level of civilization, the con- 
gress regards the colonial idea as such as an integral part of the 
Socialist movement's universal goals for civilization.” 


After further discussion, David’s amendment was rejected and Ter- 
wagne’s was incorporated into the draft resolution. This draft was sub- 
mitted to the congress by the majority of commission members, 
whose reporter was van Kol. 


A minority of the commission disagreed with this draft, and proposed 
amendments to delete the first and last paragraphs of the majority 
draft and add a substitute passage. The following is the text of the 
majority draft. 


Draft Resolutions on Colonialism 
Commission Majority Proposal 


Socialism strives to develop the productive forces of the entire globe 
and to lead all peoples to the highest form of civilization. The congress 
therefore does not reject in principle every colonial policy. Under a 
Socialist regime, colonization could be a force for civilization. 

The congress reaffirms the resolutions on the colonial question of the 
Paris (1900) and Amsterdam (1904) congresses. It rejects once again the 
current methods of colonization, which are fundamentally capitalist in 
nature and serve no purpose other than conquering and subjugating alien 
peoples in order to relentlessly exploit them for the benefit of an insig- 
nificant minority. At the same time the proletariat in the capitalist coun- 
tries must bear increasing burdens. 

As opponents of all exploitation of man by man and as defenders of all 
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the oppressed regardless of race, the congress condemns this policy of 
plunder and conquest, which shamelessly applies the principle that 
“might makes right,” and tramples underfoot the rights of the conquered 
peoples. 

This colonial policy increases the danger of military entanglements 
between the colonizing states and increases the burdens imposed by 
army and fleet. 

The financial outlays for the colonies, whether accountable to im- 
perialism or to colonial economic development. should be borne solely 
by those who profit from the plundering of these alien peoples and 
whose wealth originates from them. 

Finally the congress declares that Socialist parliamentary deputies 
have the obligation to use the parliaments to fight against the merciless 
exploitation and bondage that prevails in all existing colonies. 

To this end the deputies must advocate reforms in order to improve the 
lot of the native peoples. They must combat all infringements on the 
rights of the native peoples, including their exploitation and enslave- 
ment. They must work with all available means for the education of 
these peoples to independence. 

The deputies of the Socialist parties should propose to their govern- 
ments that they conclude a treaty and create a colonial law that would 
protect the rights of the native peoples and be guaranteed by all the treaty 
signatories .O 


The following amendments to the majority draft were proposed by the 
minority of the colonial commission. 


Amendments by the Commission Minority 


l. Strike out the first paragraph. 

2. Insert as the first paragraph: 

The congress considers that by its inherent nature, capitalist colonial 
policy must lead to enslavement, forced labor, or the extermination of 
the native population of the colonized regions. 

The civilizing mission that capitalist society claims to serve is no 
more than a veil for its lust for conquest and exploitation. Only Socialist 
society will offer the possibility to all peoples of developing fully to 
civilization. 

Capitalist colonial policy, instead of increasing the world’s produc- 
tive forces, destroys the wealth of those countries where this policy is 
carried out by enslaving and impoverishing the native peoples as well as 
by waging murderous and devastating wars. It thus slows down and hin- 


ders even the development of trade and the export of industrial products 
of the civilized states. 
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The congress condemns the barbaric methods of capitalist coloniza- 
tion. In the interests of the development of the productive forces it de- 
mands a policy that guarantees peaceful. cultural development and that 
puts the natural resources of the earth at the service of the further de- 
velopment of all of humanity. 

3. Strike out the last paragraph. 

Submitted by: Comrades Georg Ledebour (Germany), Emanuel 
Wurm (Germany), Henri de la Porte (France), Alexandre Bracke 
(France), and Karski (Julian Marchlewski] (Poland).0 


A resolution on India was submitted by the British delegation. 
Bhikajee Kama, who represented the Indian National Congress at 
Stuttgart, introduced the resolution. 


On British Rule in India 


Whereas it corresponds to our ideal of a social order that no people be 
subject to any despotic or tyrannical form of government, the congress 
States its conviction that the maintenance of English rule over India is a 
genuine misfortune for India and clearly and most seriously contradicts 
its real interests. The congress declares it the duty of all the friends of 
freedom throughout the world to aid the liberation movement of that 
fifth part of humanity who inhabit this unfortunate land.O 


_Congress Debate on Colonial Policy 


Hendrick van Kol (Netherlands): ... There were two opposing ten- 
dencies in the commission. One was negative and the other positive; one 
theoretical and the other practical and action-oriented. 

Our duty is to pursue a policy of action. Before 1870 we were a small 
group and still believed in the theory of capitalist collapse. Then we 
thought it enough to simply protest against capitalism, point out to our 
followers their dreadful sufferings, and explain the sharp contrast be- 
tween the reality they knew and the paradise of the future. Now we rec- 
ognize we must also carry out actions against capitalism. We must have 
a program of reform, and that applies to colonial policy as well.... 
Surely Ledebour will agree that in Europe capitalism was unavoidable 
— a necessary and inevitable stage of development. Should not the same 
also be true about capitalism in the colonies?. . . 

The horrors of colonialism are certainly frightful. But it is not true that 
we are unable to end them and improve colonial policy. We Dutch are 
one of the oldest colonizing peoples. But we have reached the point 
where murder, torture, burning, and plundering are no longer everyday 
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occurrences in the Dutch colonies. Ledebour’s plans for the future, by 
contrast, are quite utopian. He cannot be certain that a future colonial 
policy based on humane principles will always be entirely limited to 
peaceful means.... 

The minority resolution also denies that the productive forces of the 
colonies can be developed through the capitalist colonial policy. I do not 
understand at all how a thinking person can say that. Simply consider the 
colonization of the United States of North America. Without it the native 
peoples there would today still be living in the most backward social 
conditions. 

Does Ledebour want to take away the raw materials, indispensable for 
modern society, which the colonies can offer? Does he want to give up 
the vast resources of the colonies, even if only for the present? Do those 
German, French, and Polish delegates who signed the minority resolu- 
tion want to accept responsibility for simply abolishing the present colo- 
nial system? As long as humanity has existed there have been colonies, 
and I think that they will exist for a long time yet. Surely there are few 
Socialists who think that colonies will be unnecessary in the future social 
order. Although we do not need to discuss this question today, I still ask 
Ledebour: does he have the courage now, under capitalism, to give up 
the colonies? 

Perhaps he can also tell us what he would do about the overpopulation 
of Europe. Where would the people who must emigrate go, if not to the 
colonies? What does Ledebour want to do with the growing production 
of European industry if he does not want to create new export markets in 
the colonies? And does he as a Social Democrat want to shirk his duty to 
work continually for the education and further advancement of the back- 
ward peoples?... 

Especially for Germany’s sake, I regret that the Social Democracy 
there has limited itself to questioning the need for colonies and the ben- 
efits they bring. You saw in the last election campaign how the masses 
were hypnotized by the thought of the benefits to be gained from the col- 
onies a not only the petty bourgeoisie but also the industrial work- 
ES iua 

The task of the congress is to see that the hope of a better future is of- 
fered to the millions of unfortunate peoples in the colonies through the 
practical work of the Social Democracy. (British and Dutch delegates 
applaud)... 

Eduard Bernstein (Germany): . .. We must get away from the utopian 
notion of simply abandoning the colonies. The ultimate consequence of 
such a view would be to give the United States back to the Indians. 
(Commotion) The colonies are there; we must come to terms with that. 
Socialists too should acknowledge the need for civilized peoples to act 
somewhat like guardians of the uncivilized. Lassalle and Marx recog- 
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nized this. In the third volume of Capitul Marx wrote: “The earth does 
not belong to one people, but to all of humanity. Every people must ad- 
minister it for the good of humanity.”’ And Lassalle once said: “The 
right of a people to its own development is as little an absolute right as 
any you will find. It is tied to the condition that there is some develop- 
ment. But peoples who do not develop may justifiably be subjugated by 
peoples who have achieved civilization.” . .. Our economies are based, 
in large measure, on the extraction from the colonies of products that the 
native peoples had no idea how to use. 

David: ... The minority says that there is absolutely no way to im- 
prove upon present colonial policy, that it invariably harms both the na- 
tive peoples and the colonizing country. Then to be consistent the minor- 
ity must advocate that the colonies be abolished. (“Quite right!” ) 

Ledebour: That is what we want! (Enthusiastic shouts of: “Hear! 
Hear!’ ) 

David: ... Now if the partisans of this point of view were actually in 
the position to abolish colomies as such, it would mean giving them back 
to the native peoples. What then would occur in the colonies? They 
would not experience humane rule but a return to barbarism. (“Quite 
right!”) ... 

The colonies as well must go through a stage of capitalist develop- 
ment. There too you cannot simply leap from savagery to socialism. 
(“Very good!” ) Nowhere is humanity spared the painful passage through 
capitalism. The scientific outlook of Karl Marx makes very clear that 
this stage is a precondition for the socialist organization of society. 

Karski [Julian Marchlewski] (Poland): ... David has asserted the 
right of one ration to exercise tutelage over another. But we Poles know 
the real meaning of this tutelage, since both the Russian tsar and the 
Prussian government have acted as our guardians (“Very good!” ).... 
David quotes Marx to support his view that every nation must go through 
capitalism. But he is not right to do so here. What Marx said was that 
countries that had already begun capitalist development would have to 
continue the process through to completion. But he never said that this 
was an absolute precondition for all nations... S 

We Socialists understand that there are other civilizations besides sim- 
ply that of capitalist Europe. We have absolutely no grounds to be con- 
ceited about our so-called civilization nor to impose it on the Asiatic 
peoples with their ancient civilization. (“Bravo! ”) David thinks that the 
colonies would sink back into barbarism if left to themselves. In India’s 
case that hardly seems likely. Rather I picture that if independent, India 
would continue to profit from the influence of European civilization in 
its future development and it would grow in this way to its fullest poten- 
tial. Therefore I ask you to vote for the minority resolution. . . . 

Karl Kautsky (Germany): . . . How is it that the notion of a “Socialist” 
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colonial policy has found so many followers in our ranks here, when it 
appears to me to be a logical contradiction? Until now we have never 
heard anything about a “Socialist” colonial policy. I attribute its popular- 
ity to the newness of the idea, which has suddenly sprung up overnight. 
Further it is linked to other ideas that are quite correct and necessary but 
are connected only superficially with colonial policy and in reality have 
absolutely nothing to do with it. 

Among these are two ideas which cannot be rejected out of hand. First 
is the idea that we cannot simply ignore the colonies. We have certain 
tasks to carry out there, and we must act as much as possible in a positive 
manner. As far as I know, nobody has disputed this. Our tasks in the col- 
onies are fundamentally just the same as at home. They are to protect the 
people against capitalist exploitation and against the burden of bureauc- 
racy and militarism; in other words, to advance policies for democracy 
and social welfare. That however is something quite different from co- 
lonialism. Colonial policy signifies the conquest and seizure by force of 
an overseas land. I contest the notion that democracy and social policy 
have anything to do with conquest and foreign rule. (“Bravo!” ) 

It was further said that we have a civilizing role to play and so must go 
out to these savage peoples as teachers and counselors. Yes, of course 
we must do that. I agree completely with what Bebel said in the 
Reichstag. We ourselves have an interest in seeing that these primitive 
peoples attain a higher level of civilization. But I disagree that a colonial 
policy, the conquest and seizure of foreign lands, is necessary for that. 
Indeed I maintain that a colonial policy is fundamentally detrimental to 
the ability to play a civilizing role. (“Quite right!” ) 

It is a widespread misconception that backward peoples are hostile to 
the civilization brought them by more advanced peoples. On the con- 
trary all of our experience shows that when we approach the savages in 
a friendly manner, they willingly accept the tools and aid of the higher 
civilization. But if we come to oppress and enslave them, if they are to 
be brought under the tutelage of some despotism, no matter how. benevo- 
lent, they will be mistrustful. Then they will reject the foreign civiliza- 
tion along with the foreign domination. Then it will come to wars and 
devastation. Everywhere we see this colonial policy practiced, it pro- 
duces rebellion and degradation of the people. Even a Socialist regime 
could not change this at all. It would likewise be obliged to view the col- 
onies as alien bodies and establish foreign domination over them. If we 
want to have a civilizing effect on the primitive peoples then it is first 
necessary to win their confidence. And we will only win it by giving 
them their freedom. (“Bravo!”) 

Bernstein wants to persuade us that the policy of conquest is a law of 
nature. I am quite astonished that he defended here the theory that there 
are two groups of peoples, one destined to rule and the other to be ruled; 
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that there are peoples who. like children, are incapable of governing 
themselves. That is only a variation on the old refrain. the postulate of 
all despotism, that some people are born into this world to be riders. with 
spurs on their feet, and others with saddles on their backs to carry 
them.... 

Bernstein's reference to Marx is incorrect. Marx certainly said that the 
earth belongs to the human race. But it is not the human race that is car- 
rying out a colonial policy today. (“Very good!” ) Marx did not say that 
the earth belongs to the capitalist nations. (“Very good!” Speaking time 
has run out) In conclusion I ask you not to accept the introductory para- 
graph. It is quite new, has not been given sufficient consideration, and 
contradicts our whole socialist and democratic way of thinking. (“Quite 
right!” ) You must at least give us time to discuss it thoroughly and give 
it adequate consideration. .. . 

Van Kol: {had not planned to speak. But now that Kautsky has thrown 
the entire weight of his knowledge and international reputation into the 
scales, I must try to refute his arguments. 

Various comrades have said that there is no way to improve the colo- 
nial economies. That is false and contradicts the history of colonial pol- 
icy. Through our Socialist activity in the Dutch parliament we have 
achieved significant advantages for our colonies. Why should we help 
only the workers of Europe and not those of other parts of the earth? Ar- 
rayed against us in Europe are mighty forces of capitalism. Why should 
we not also take up the struggle against capitalism in other continents? 
Nowhere else could we achieve easier and bigger victories than there. 

Ledebour said the majority’s efforts are reactionary. I simply do not 
understand how he as a man of science can fail to recognize that the col- 
onies must first pass through a stage of capitalist development before 
you can begin to think of socialism there. So we are working for the rev- 
olutionary development of the colonies in order to facilitate the transfor- 
mation of the feudal state into a modern one, through capitalism to 
socialism. A leap from barbarism to socialism is impossible. (“Very 
true!”) To deny this is not only unscientific, but stupid and short- 
sighted. Why in God’s name should we not be able to raise constructive 
demands for this development just as we do for the questions of mili- 
tarism and the tax laws?... 

Kautsky maintains the thesis that “colonial policy is conquest, is 1m- 
perialism.” This formula is completely wrong. You should learn better 
grammar! Today, to be sure, colonial policy is imperialist. But it does 
not have to be. It can be democratic as well. In any case it is a grave error 
of Kautsky’s to put colonial policy conceptually on a par with im- 
perialism. I hope he will see that this is unjustified and that he will strive 


to make good the error. . 
Kautsky said that we must win the confidence of the native peoples. 
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How does he hope to win the confidence of millions of people of other 
skin colors if he does nothing for them? (“Very good!” ) We in Holland 
have the duty and the right to tell the comrades of other countries about 
our experiences. We Dutch Socialists have gained the confidence of mil- 
lions of Javanese. But in Africa the people know nothing about the Ger- 
man Social Democracy because until now it has not done its duty. If you 
want to win the confidence of the native peoples then you must actively 
engage yourselves in the colonial question. 

The learned Kautsky made matters even worse with his advice on how 
to develop the colonies industrially. We are supposed to take the 
machines and tools to Africa! A theoretical pipedream. That’s supposed 
to civilize the country! Suppose that we bring a machine to the savages 
of central Africa, what will they do with it? Perhaps they will start up a 
war dance around it (Loud laughter) or increase by one the number of 
their innumerable holy idols. (Laughter) Perhaps we should send some 
Europeans to run the machines. What the native peoples would do with 
them, I do not know. But perhaps Kautsky and I will make the attempt. 
Perhaps theory and practice will then go hand in hand into that savage 
land with the tools and machines. Perhaps the natives will destroy our 
machines. Perhaps they will kill us or even eat us and then IJ fear that 
(Rubbing his belly) given my superior corporeal development I would 
have precedence over Kautsky. (Laughter) If we Europeans go there 
with tools and machines, we would be defenseless victims of the na- 
tives. Therefore we must go there with weapons in hand, even if 
Kautsky calls that imperialism. (“Very true!” from a part of the hall) 

Furthermore the natives suffer now under the tyrannical rule of indi- 
vidual princes. They are nearly defenseless against these princes and are 
exploited in the most inhumane manner. I am dubious whether a fighting 
proletariat will arise there under such conditions. The natives are not 
aware of any needs. They run around naked, without clothes, and 
nourish themselves from what nature offers them. Consequently they 
have capitalism in its most dreadful form and no proletariat that can re- 
sist it. No, in such conditions, where no law offers protection either for 
the natives or for immigrants, it is impossible to develop the economy in 
Kautsky’s fashion. 

Bhikajee Kama (India): I bring the Socialists assembled here the fra- 
ternal greetings of countless thousands of Indians, who suffer under the 
brutal yoke of British despotism. India pays a heavy price for British 
capitalist rule. Much has been said here about economic questions. What 
then is the economic situation of India? Each year India must pay thirty- 
five million pounds sterling to Britain, and not a penny of it finds its way 
back to India. This economic relationship causes the hunger and desper- 
ate poverty of an immense population, countless epidemics, and a death 
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rate that has risen to an unspeakable level. 

I address here the tribunal of human justice. What is socialism, if not 
justice? And if there is justice, why must millions of unfortunate Indians 
endure such agony? (Loud applause) India is a possession of the British 
crown, a subjugated country ruled by despotism and unbearable tyranny, 
inhabited by a fifth of the world’s population. I call on the congress to 
raise its protest against this vicious tyranny. (Applause) . . . India is too 
poor to be able to send delegates to the international congress. We ex- 
tend our sympathy to the Russian people and offer the Russian freedom 
fighters our fraternal greetings. (Stormy applause) ... I call on you to 
adopt our resolution. (Applause) Indians demand their human rights and 
their autonomy. We want the right to self-determination, we demand 
justice and the nght to govern ourselves. (Loud applause) 

Paul Singer (Chairman): We cannot consider the resolution on British 
rule in India because it was not previously submitted to the international 
bureau. But I believe I can say that both the bureau and the congress 
agree with the general direction of this resolution. (“Bravo!”) In addi- 
tion, the proposed resolution would do no more than reaffirm the previ- 
ous decisions of the Brussels and Amsterdam congresses. 

That closes the discussion. 

[The congress then proceeded to a vote. The amendments proposed by 
the commission minority were adopted 127 votes to 108. The resolution 
on India was not put to a vote. 

[In the vote on the colonialism resolution as amended, the transcript 
continues: | 

A commotion broke out in the German delegation, because David in- 
itially registered its votes against the resolution. This aroused loud pro- 
tests, and Singer then took a vote of the German delegates. A large 
majority voted “yes.” 

The resolution was so adopted by the vote of all delegates except those 
from the Netherlands, who abstained.0 


Immigration and Emigration 


The attitude of Socialists to the peoples of the colonial world received 
further discussion under the agenda point on immigration and emigra- 
tion. The parties of the Second International had always vigorously 
protested the mistreatment and exploitation of immigrants by 
capitalism, as well as the attempts to manipulate them to break the 
unity of the working class. However, many Socialists and trade union- 
ists succumbed to the pressure of the capitalist class and fell in line 
with its efforts to promote antagonism against immigrants and racism 
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against nonwhite peoples. Thus a resolution calling for restricting the 
immigration of “backward races” was submitted to the International's 
1904 Amsterdam congress. Sponsored by Morris Hillquit, a prominent 
leader of the Socialist Party of the United States, along with delegates 
from Australia and the Dutch delegate van Kol, the resolution raised 
such an uproar that it was withdrawn. 


U.S. Socialists were sharply divided on this question. Right-wing 
Socialist Victor Berger expressed the racism that infected the party 
when he warned in 1907 that the country would soon have five million 
“vellow men” invading the country every year. If something was not 
done at once, Berger said, “this country is absolutely sure to become 
a black-and-yellow country within a few generations.”? The party’s Na- 
tional Committee went on record for exclusionary measures against 
nonwhite immigrants. 


Revolutionists carried out a stubborn struggle within the Socialist Party 
against this view. Eugene Debs later summarized their outlook as fol- 
lows: 


“Away with the ‘tactics’ which require the exclusion of the oppressed 
and suffering slaves who seek these shores with the hope of bettering 
their wretched condition and are driven back under the cruel lash of 
expediency by those who call themselves Socialists in the name of a 
movement whose proud boast it is that it stands uncompromisingly for 
the oppressed and downtrodden of all the earth. These poor slaves 
have just as good a right to enter here as even the authors of this re- 
port who now seek to exclude them. The only difference is that the lat- 
ter had the advantage of a little education and had not been as cruelly 
ground and oppressed, but in point of principle there is no difference, 
the motive of all being precisely the same, and if the convention which 
meets in the name of Socialism should discriminate at all it should be 
in favor of the miserable races who have borne the heaviest burdens 
and are most nearly crushed to earth.”'? 


In March 1907 the Socialist Party National Executive Committee passed 
an immigration resolution, later adopted by the National Committee, 
for submission to the upcoming Stuttgart congress. While it urged the 
Socialist parties to educate immigrants about socialism and trade 
unionism, the resolution called on them “to combat with all means at 
their command the willful importation of cheap foreign labor calcu- 
lated to destroy labor organizations, to lower the standard of living of 


the working class, and to retard the ultimate realization of 
socialism.” "! 


The following is excerpted from the discussion on this question in the 
commission on immigration and emigration at the Stuttgart congress. 
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The Immigration Commission!” 


. Manuel Ugarte (Argentina): We Argentine comrades raised the ques- 

tion of Immigration and emigration at this congress for the following 
reasons. We want to combat only artificial immigration: that is, immi- 
gration carried out by capitalist government agencies to obtain cheap 
labor to compete with organized workers. Our comrades also demand 
measures against the shipping companies’ exploitation of emigrants. 

This is not a racial question, and the resolution is not anti-Chinese or 
anti-Japanese. Argentina should be open to all workers. But workers 
should be advised of the working and living conditions of any countries 
to which they wish to emigrate. The Argentine comrades are proposing 
two resolutions to this end. One demands that emigrating workers be in- 
formed about conditions of work, the other demands that the process of 
naturalization in the different countries be made easier so that workers 
can immediately acquire political rights in their new place of resi- 
dence.... 

Morris Hillquit (United States): Immigration and emigration pose a 
very difficult, serious problem. Our resolution in no way infringes on 
the principle of internationalism, which has always been our guide in the 
United States. There are several kinds of immigration; the first is natural 
immigration, which arises from the very nature of the capitalist econ- 
omy. For these immigrants we demand full freedom, and we consider it 
the workers’ duty to assist the poor among them. 

Another kind of immigration must be sharply distinguished from the 
first. Basically it amounts to capitalism’s importation of foreign labor 
cheaper than that of native-born workers. This threatens the native-born 
with dangerous competition and usually provides a pool of unconscious 
strikebreakers. Chinese and Japanese workers play that role today, as 
does the yellow race in general. While we have absolutely no racial pre- 
judices against the Chinese we must frankly tell you that they can not be 
organized. Only a people well advanced in its historical development, 
such as the Belgians and Italians in France, can be organized for the 
class struggle. The Chinese have lagged too far behind to be organized. 

Socialism is by no means sentimentalism. A fierce struggle rages be- 
tween capital and labor, and those who stand against organized labor are 
our enemy. Do we want to grant privileges to foreign strikebreakers, 
when they are locked in struggle with native-born workers? If we fail to 
take measures against the importation of Chinese strikebreakers, we will 
thrust the Socialist workers’ movement backwards. While the French 
resolution undermines the principle of class struggle, ours holds it high. 
We do not insist on its every word, but we hope you will adopt a reso- 


lution with its general approach. 
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József Diner-Dénes (Hungary): . . . Those countries that cannot be or- 
ganized today will be organized tomorrow. Moreover in backward coun- 
tries this evolution proceeds more rapidly than it did in countries that de- 
veloped earlier, such as England and Germany. Only ten years ago our 
Hungarian workers emigrating to America were considered unorganiza- 
ble. Today, only a few years later, they are being organized, and are in- 
spired with the spirit of socialism. 

You want to erect protective barriers around the workers. This will 
land you in the same fiasco as have the tariff-building efforts of the 
capitalists. If the wage question were merely one of supply and demand, 
we would have to oppose the importation of agricultural machinery, 
since it has replaced more workers than the Japanese and Chinese, espe- 
cially in the Eastern European countries. 

We must permit completely free immigration and emigration. A great 
many American workers are wage conscious but not yet imbued with a 
proletarian class consciousness. Of course we must fight against the 
abuses that stem from the mass importation of workers for the 
capitalists’ benefit, but through explanation and organization. A good 
method would be to press for the establishment of a minimum wage — 
where possible through political means, otherwise through trade union 
struggle. (Enthusiastic applause) .. . 

Charles Rappaport (France): ... We cannot accept Hillquit’s talk of 
predestined stnkebreakers. So long as a worker has not acted as a 
strikebreaker, we treat him as a comrade. We too want to take a stand 
against immigration organized by the capitalists to break contracts, but 
not by fighting against the workers involved. 

Wilhelm Ellenbogen (Austria): The discussion is moving in two op- 
posed directions. Some speak for the interests of the country of immigra- 
tion and others for those of the emigrants. No reconciliation appears pos- 
sible between the two points of view. ... But we must combine them 
and make provisions for both sides. This is best done by excluding from 
the outset measures unacceptable to Socialists, such as guildlike regula- 
tions and discriminatory laws. 

I hope Comrade Hillquit will not be offended, but I cannot accept his 
resolution because it is not clearly formulated. We should avoid distinc- 
tions such as those between “natural” and “unnatural” immigration 
which are slippery and hard to define. However, we do have a number of 
positive measures, in which the main tasks fall to the trade unions. The 
unions should reach out to the countries of emigration and educate the 
emigrants there, as the German trade unions have done in such an 
exemplary fashion. They must also try to prevent the export of strike- 
breakers. Most important, the trade unions of the country of immigration 
must make special efforts to attract the immigrant workers. Here I find 
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it most regrettable that many American trade unions make it difficult for 
immigrants to join. 

Social legislation poses a second set of tasks. The proposal of Diner- 
Dénes to demand a minimum wage should be supplemented with one for 
a limit on the hours of work. We must also demand supervision of re- 
cruitment, and above all, regulation of conditions on the emigration 
ships. A requirement of a certain air space per person in the cabins 
would make Chinese immigration in its worst form impossible, since 
their transportation would no longer produce a profit. . . . 

Kato Tokijiro (Japan): As the representative of the Japanese 
Socialists, I must take the floor on this very important question. When 
the Americans excluded us from California they gave two reasons: first, 
that Japanese workers were depressing the wages and living standards of 
the indigenous workers, and second, that we were taking away their op- 
portunity to work.'* I disagree with this. Not only the Japanese, but also 
the Italians, Slovaks, Jews, and so forth do this. So why is it that only 
the Japanese are being excluded? The race question obviously plays a 
role here, and the Americans are clearly being influenced by the so- 
called yellow peril. The history of the United States confirms this opin- 
ion. Another factor is that the American capitalists want to flatter their 
workers. 

The Japanese are under the heel of capitalism just as much as are other 
peoples. [t is only dire need that drives them from their homeland to earn 
their livelihood in a foreign land. It is the duty of Socialists to welcome 
these poor brothers, to defend them, and together with them to fight 
capitalism. The founders of socialism, above all Karl Marx, did not ad- 
dress themselves to individual countries but to all humanity. Inter- 
nationalism is inscribed on our banner. It would be a slap in the face to 
socialism if you were to exclude the poor, exploited Japanese. (En- 
thusiastic, prolonged applause) 

Dr. Julius Hammer (United States, Socialist Labor Party): There is 
no middle course in this question of immigration and emigration. Either 
you support restriction of immigration, or energetically combat it. Hill- 
quit’s resolution is an attempt at compromise that misses the mark. I 
especially oppose its third point that envisages possible restrictions on 
the immigration of Chinese and Japanese workers. This is completely 
antisocialist. Legal restriction of immigration must be rejected. Nothing 
can be gained for socialism through legislative action, or through collab- 
oration with the bourgeois parties. (The speaker cites several examples 
of how racial hatred in America blinds the workers and drives them to 
acts of violence) 

The Japanese and Chinese could be very effectively organized. They 
are not as unskilled as you might suppose. They are becoming quite well 
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acquainted with capitalism and are learning how to fight it. I ask that you 
not approve any legal restrictions on immigration and emigration. We 
must create a great nation of the exploited.0 


The commission’s resolution proposed measures to protect immi- 
grants from exploitation and abuse, to grant them full political rights in 
their new homeland, and to assure them full membership rights in 
trade unions. It called for regulating shipboard conditions of passen- 
gers en route to their new country and for potential emigrants to re- 
ceive full information about conditions in the countries of their desti- 
nation. 


Kautsky and Luxemburg had introduced an amendment to delete the 
demand for a minimum wage. Kautsky fully supported the struggle 
against the exploitation of immigrants, he later explained, but propos- 
als for the state to legislate wage levels run counter to the laws of the 
capitalist economy and are therefore a waste of time. This amendment 
was defeated. 


The resolution as a whole was unanimously adopted except for the 
British delegation, which abstained in protest over a procedural ques- 
tion. 


Militarism and War 


From its inception, the international workers’ movement devoted 
much attention to the struggle against capitalist war and militarism. 


The First International adopted resolutions on war in 1867 and 1868. It 
explained that efforts at disarmament would not end war, and called 
for an end to war through the abolition of standing armies and the cre- 
ation of a new social order based on emancipation of the working 
class. On this basis the world’s peoples could freely achieve unifica- 
tion. The First International also recommended international workers’ 
solidarity and work stoppages in case of the outbreak of war as a 
means to promote “the peoples’ war against war.” 


The epoch of bourgeois-democratic revolution, whose highpoint had 
been reached in the Great French Revolution of 1789, was in its final 
phase in Western and Central Europe when the First International was 
formed. Aspects of historically progressive struggles for national liber- 
ation and national unification were still sometimes mixed in to the 
wars between the European capitalist states. 


Thus the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 was seen by the First Interna- 
tional as a defensive struggle by Germany for its national unification 
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against attempts by the French Emperor Napoleon III to block it by 
force. At the same time, the German Social Democrats attacked the 
Prussian monarchy’s reactionary objectives and methods and its com- 
plicity in the outbreak of war, and they abstained on the vote for war 
credits. The war led to rapid German victories and to a revolutionary 
upheaval in France that ousted the emperor and established a republic 
in September 1870. The International then rallied to the defense of the 
French bourgeois republic against the Prussian armies and sub- 
sequently, when the working people of Paris rose up to establish their 
own government in 1871, the International led an international cam- 
paign of solidarity with the Paris Commune against the combined as- 
sault of French and German reaction. 


As a result of this war, the German states (except Austria) joined to- 
gether to form the German Empire, headed by the king of Prussia and 
dominated by the Prussian aristocracy. The French provinces of Alsace 
and Lorraine were forcibly annexed to the German Empire. This ended 
the period of struggles for national unification by the great nations in 
Western and Central Europe. 


The first congress of the Second International was held in Paris in 1889. 
Europe’s great powers were in the process of forming the two coali- 
tions whose rivalry would lead to crises of increasing severity and, ul- 
timately, to the outbreak of the First World War. Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Italy were linked in the Triple Alliance, and against them 
were allied France and Russia, later to be joined by Britain in the Triple 
Entente. 


The International's first congress renewed the Socialists’ long-stand- 
ing call for replacing the standing army with the arming of the people 
as a whole. The Brussels congress of 1891 took note of the war danger 
in Europe, which was “growing more threatening every day, and the 
inflammatory chauvinist campaigns of the ruling classes,” which 
threaten to bring on “the catastrophe of world war.” This could only 
be opposed by “speeding the triumph of socialism through unceasing 
workers’ agitation against the growing warlike desires and the al- 
liances that promote war, and through the growing strength of the in- 
ternational workers’ organization.”' 


The heightened war danger and increasing conflict between the 
major European powers pointed to at the Brussels congress flowed 
from a new fact in world politics — the rise of modern imperialism. A 
few huge banks came to dominate each of the major capitalist coun- 
tries, and brought the rising industrial and trading monopolies under 
their wings. The rival national states ruled by the capitalist families 
who owned these giant trusts scrambled for colonies to guarantee ac- 
cess to cheap raw materials, labor power, and fields for investment 
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and sales. Competition for imperialist superprofits became the drive 
wheel of international politics, diplomacy, and war. 


The race of the imperialist powers to expand their colonial empires led 
at the turn of the century to a series of colonial wars. The Sino- 
Japanese war in 1895 established Japan as an imperial power and saw it 
gain de facto control over Korea. In 1898 the United States went to war 
against Spain and took over the remnants of Spain’s colonial empire. 
In 1900 an anti-imperialist mass movement in China (often referred to 
as the “Boxers”) occupied Peking with a force of 140,000. The im- 
perialist powers leagued together to smash the uprising, sacked Pek- 
ing, and imposed a huge indemnity on China and yet more restrictions 
on Chinese sovereignty. British imperialism succeeded in the Boer 
War of 1899-1902 in annexing the two independent Boer republics in 
southern Africa. The Second International viewed this as “a just war on 
the part of the Boers, and the world proletariat took their part,” '? and 
its revolutionary wing endorsed that opinion. 


The Paris congress of 1900 responded to the rising war danger with the 
following resolution: 


“The congress declares that the workers’ parties in every country must 
combat militarism and colonialism with redoubled energy and force. 
Above all itis absolutely necessary to respond to the world political al- 
liance of the bourgeoisies and the governments to perpetuate war 
with an alliance of proletarians of all countries for perpetual peace. 


“The congress resolves on the following practical means to this end: 


“1. Socialist parties everywhere must take up the antimilitarist educa- 
tion and organization of the youth and conduct it with the greatest 
zeal; 


“2. Socialist parliamentary representatives are obliged to vote against 
absolutely every expenditure for militarism, naval expansion, or colo- 
nial expeditions; 


“3. Whenever the course of international events requires it, the per- 
manent international Socialist commission is empowered to organize 
a protest movement against militarism, to be conducted simultane- 
ously and through similar forms of action in all countries. 


“The congress protests against the so-called peace conferences, such 
as that in The Hague, which in today’s society are only a fraud and a de- 


lusion as has once again been revealed by the recent war in the Trans- 
vaal [the Boer War].”"® 


The French and German governments came close to blows in 1905 
over possession of Morocco, and French and German Socialists 
worked together in their respective parliaments and through demon- 
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Strations and mass meetings to counter the threat of war. Revolution- 
ary action by Russia’s workers and peasants in 1905 helped force a 
rapid end to the Russo-Japanese war. These events helped place the 
debate on militarism and international conflicts at the center of the 
Stuttgart congress. The commission sessions which debated the draft 
resolutions on this topic extended over five days and were crowded 
with hundreds of delegates. 


Four resolutions were submitted to the commission. For the most part 
they shared the common analysis that the growing danger of war re- 
sulted from the economic rivalries inherent in modern capitalism. 
They differed sharply, however, on whether to spell out the course of 
action that Socialists would follow should war appear imminent. Two 
resolutions, one proposed by jean Jaurés and Edouard Vaillant and the 
other by Gustave Hervé, included mention of specific forms of action 
to avert an immediate threat of war, including use of a general strike. 
The resolutions proposed by August Bebel and Jules Guesde left this 
question entirely open. 


The resolution proposed by Hervé, leading a minority of the French 
party, concluded that “in view of the diplomatic intrigues threatening 
the peace of Europe from various quarters,” the congress “instructs all 
comrades to meet any declaration of war, no matter how it originates, 
with a military strike and with insurrection.” 


The resolution of the majority of the French delegation, presented by 
Jaurès and Vaillant, stated that “the working class must strive to pre- 
vent war through Socialist action in a national and international ` 
framework,.using all means from action in parliament and public agita- 
tion, all the way to mass strike and insurrection. Proletarians and 
Socialists of all nations give expression to this solidarity by holding 
demonstrations on the First of May.” 


The resolution of another minority of the French delegation, led by 
Guesde, held that “the best means against militarism and for peace is 
the organization of workers of the entire world for socialism.” In case 
of threatening political conflicts, it specified merely that “the Interna- 
tional Bureau has the task of meeting according to its statutes and tak- 
ing the appropriate measures.” 


The fourth resolution was presented by August Bebel for the Executive 
Committee of the German party. It concluded that “should war 
threaten to break out, the workers and their parliamentary representa- 
tives in the affected countries are duty bound to do everything possi- 
ble to prevent the outbreak of war, using the means that they consider 
to be the most effective. Should war break out nonetheless, they will 
intervene for its rapid termination.” 
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Commission Debate!® 


August Bebel (Germany): We have debated and voted on the question 
of militarism and war at international congresses so often that simply 
reaffirming our previously adopted decisions would seem to be suffi- 
cient. (“Very true!” ) But since the French comrades have asked that this 
question be put on the congress agenda again, prompted mainly by 
Hervé’s so-called antimilitarist agitation, we cannot avoid discussing it 
once more. What Hervé says about militarism and patriotism in his book 
Leur patrie [Their fatherland] is not new. Domela Nieuwenhuis already 
said it to all of us at previous congresses, (“Quite right!” ) and each one 
rejected his views by a large majority. '? Today we maintain the same 
position. 

Hervé says: “The fatherland is the fatherland of the ruling classes. It 
is not a concern of the proletariat.” A similar idea is expressed in the 
Communist Manifesto which says: “The proletariat has no fatherland.” 
But Marx’s and Engels’s students have declared that they no longer 
share the views of the manifesto. In addition, over the years they took 
positions that were very clear and in no way negative on the national 
questions in Europe, including that in Germany.” 

We are not fighting against the fatherland in and of itself, for it be- 
longs to the proletariat far more than to the ruling classes. Rather we 
combat the social relations that exist in this fatherland to serve the inter- 
ests of the ruling classes. The fatherland in itself belongs far more to the 
proletariat than to the ruling classes. (“Quite right!” ) 

Parliament is also an institution of the ruling classes, established to 
maintain their class rule. But we participate in parliament not only to 
fight ruling class domination, but also to improve social conditions. We 
don’t limit ourselves to being negative, but carry out positive work as 
well. 

The cultural life and progress of a nation can develop only on the basis 
of complete freedom and independence and through the medium of an 
established national language. That is why peoples everywhere who suf- 
fer foreign domination are struggling for national independence and 
freedom. We see this, for example, in Austria and in the struggle of the 
Poles to restore their national independence. As soon as Russia becomes 
a modern state, the nationalities question will arise. (Comrade Luxem- 
burg disagrees) I know that you have another viewpoint, but I think you 
are wrong. 

Every nation under foreign domination struggles first of all for its in- 
dependence. Alsace-Lorraine fought against its separation from France 
[in 1871] because for centuries its cultural development progressed as a 
component part of France’s and because it enjoyed and had equal rights 
to the achievements of the Great French Revolution. Thus its people 
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possessed intimate cultural links to France without any disadvantages. 
Herve thinks that it does not matter to the proletariat whether France be- 
longs to Germany. or Germany to France — but that is absurd. (Shouts 
of “That ts not thinking at all!” Laughter) I fear that if Hervé seriously 
explained this notion to his fellow compatriots, they would trample him 
underfoot. (“Very true!” ) 

In 1870 we saw what nationalist fever meant in time of war. The 
masses perceived Napoleon to be the troublemaker although it was not 
he but Bismarck who provoked the declaration of war by falsifying the 
Ems dispatch. This became known only later. But in 1870 the nationalist 
fever targeted us as well because we abstained on the vote to approve 
war credits. We held that both governments were to blame for the war, 
since the truth about the Ems dispatch was not yet public knowledge.” 

I maintain that it is easy now to determine in any given case whether 
a war is defensive, or whether it is aggressive in character. While previ- 
ously the causes leading to the catastrophe of war remained obscured, 
even to the trained and observant politician, today that is no longer the 
case. War has ceased to be a secret matter of cabinet politics. 

But let us also evaluate the practical meaning of antimilitarism as 
posed by Herve. I do not know if Hervé’s tactics are possible in France. 
I am afraid, however, that in wartime we will have bad experiences there 
if we apply Hervé’s methods of mass strike, desertion by the reservists 
and militia, and open insurrection. (Agreement) I must flatly state that 
for us these methods are not just impossible but totally beyond discus- 
sion. 

The case of Karl Liebknecht shows how things stand today in Ger- 
many. Even though he clearly expressed his differences with Hervé in 
his book, and stated that Hervé’s methods are unworkable, Liebknecht 
has been charged with high treason.*? And I believe that the anti- 
militarist agitation Hervé is conducting may well be of dubious merit 
even from his own point of view. His activity is followed very closely by 
German military circles and by the German general staff. The pro-war 
party, which is small here and still has no adherents in government cir- 
cles, welcomes any sign of weakness among possible opponents. 
(“Hear! Hear?” ) 

No one in the German ruling circles wants war. This is in large part 
due to the existence of the Socialist movement. Even Prince Bülow him- 
self admitted to me that the governments know what would be at stake 
for the state and society in a great European war, and therefore would 
avoid it if possible. 

Also, for the reasons already stated, we cannot vote for the Jaures- 
Vaillant resolution. In its concluding sentence it makes grave conces- 
sions to Hervéism. In addition, we are not obliged to make public state- 


ments about such things. 
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We are in agreement on the issue before us, the struggle against mil- 
itarism and war. In the last forty years we German Socialists have strug- 
gled against both militarism and war more consistently than has been 
done in any other country. (“Quite right!” ) Jaurés ts frequently held up, 
in contrast to us, as a model of patriotism. 

Jean Jaurés (France): Just as you are to me in France! 

Bebel: Very true! In France I am presented as a “great patriot” who 1s 
for every war, even if it’s not a defensive one. In Germany, they sing 
quite a different tune. 

During the Morocco crisis we did all we could both here and in France 
to prevent war. As Social Democrats we realize that we cannot com- 
pletely do without military weaponry. So long as the relations among 
states have not fundamentally changed, we allow for armaments but 
only for purely defensive purposes and on a broad and democratic basis 
in order to prevent misuse by the military. In Germany, therefore, we 
struggle with all our strength against the prevailing militarism, as ex- 
pressed in the army, the navy, or any other form. Beyond that, however, 
we must not allow ourselves to be pressured into using methods of strug- 
gle that could gravely threaten the activity and, under certain cir- 
cumstances, the very existence of the party. I hope that, after the conclu- 
sion of the general debate, the subcommission will succeed in coming to 
an agreement. (Enthusiastic applause) 

Gustave Hervé (France): | was not aware that the general staff in Ber- 
lin had followed my agitation with such great interest and pleasure. But 
I do know one thing for certain. French socialism and the French repub- 
lic have been anxiously awaiting Bebel’s address — and it can only pro- 
duce feelings of astonishment and grief. (Objections) 

How is it that we have come to such brutal, reckless, and frenetic anti- 
militarist agitation in France? It was during the most feverish days of the 
Russian revolution, when we heard threats that Prussian bayonets would 
be used against the Russian revolutionaries. We asked ourselves what 
the German Social Democracy would do to oppose such an outrageous 
act, and feared it might do no more than throw the moral weight of its 
three million votes into the scales. (Laughter) 

And then came the dreadful tension of the Morocco crisis when the 
clouds of war gathered over Germany and France. Once again we asked 
ourselves what German Social Democracy would do. Once again its re- 
sponse carried only the moral weight of its three million votes. 

Bebel has most obligingly informed me that fatherlands exist today in 
Europe as a historical fact. But I have learned still more interesting 
things from Bebel. In the Amsterdam congress he told us: “Whether 
German monarchy or French republic: for us as Socialists it’s all the 
same.” I say the same thing to you today. For the capitalists, every 
fatherland represents the exploitation of the working majority by the 
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bourgeois minority. The workers churn the butter for the rich man’s 
table. Such a “motherland” is a harsh. evil stepmother indeed! 

We aim to separate the capitalist wolves from their working-class prey 
by uniting the workers across national frontiers. Our class — that is our 
fatherland. 

Bebel draws a fine distinction between an offensive and a defensive 
war. Thus when tiny Morocco is carved up, it is recognized as an offen- 
sive war of unconcealed brutality. But should war break out between the 
great powers, the only too powerful capitalist press will unleash such a 
storm of nationalism that we will not have the strength to counteract it. 
Then it will be too late to make your fine distinction. 

When did you learn of the falsification of the Ems dispatch? Ten years 
after the murderous war. My antimilitarist agitation should act as a loud 
cry, acry of warning to the German Social Democracy to do their duty 
to the International and make war impossible. My agitation in France 
had the greatest, most effective, and most outstanding success. (Laugh- 
ter) I have been able to publicly explain my antimilitarist views in every 
city and village in France, confronting the bourgeoisie —— and I have not 
been trampled on. EIs that not a first-rate success? 

In this year’s French party congress at Nancy the much ridiculed Her- 
véists tipped the scales in favor of Jaurés and Vaillant and against 
Guesde on the question of militarism.** (Objection from Jaurés) We 
thought that our splendidly successful agitation would set an example for 
you German Socialists, which would spur you onto our path. . . . Bebel 
has left us no illusions as to whether or not the German Social Democ- 
racy will follow our example. 

I do not at all deny the great achievements of Marx, Engels, Lassalle, 
Kautsky, Bebel, and also Eduard Bernstein — the only one today with 
some courage. But you have now become an electoral and accounting 
machine, (Laughter) a party of cash registers and parliamentary seats. 
You want to conquer the world with ballots. But I ask you: When the 
German soldiers are sent off to reestablish the throne of the Russian tsar, 
when Prussia and France attack the proletarians, what will you do? 
Please do not answer with metaphysics and dialectics, but openly and 
clearly; practically and tactically, what will you do? 

I know that in 1871 Bebel was imprisoned as a rebel. When Bis- 
marck’s government persecuted you, hundreds of you defied the Ger- 
man prisons.” You took risks in the face of Bismarck’s iron laws be- 
cause your political rights and electoral progress were being infringed 
upon. But today, when it would be a matter of preventing a clash that 
would cost the lives of hundreds of thousands of French and German 
workers, to judge from Bebel’s speech, you are no longer able to take 
such risks. 

Rosa Luxemburg (Poland): That is not true! 
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Hervé: Naturally I do not mean you.*° But we hear nothing more 
about defying the law. 

Bebel: You do not know that at all. We have endured ten times more 
prison terms than all the French antimilitarists put together! 

Hervé: On the contrary, the whole German Social Democracy has 
now become bourgeois. Today Bebel went over to the revisionists when 
he told us: “Proletarians of all countries, murder each other!” (Loud 
commotion) If you do not want us to carry on antimilitarist propaganda, 
then we will not have worked for peace, but for war. 

Emile Vandervelde (Belgium): You are always working pour le roi de 
Prusse! [for the king of Prussia }.?”” (Laughter) 

Hervé: Well, in questions of national conflicts, Belgium is not really 
a factor. (Commotion) 

I was eager to get to know the German Social Democracy personally. 
For years I knew it only when I shrugged my shoulders at those quib- 
bling hairsplitting disputes over the interpretation of Karl Marx. Now I 
have seen the German proletarians here on the streets of Stuttgart. My 
naive illusions are destroyed. It turns out that they are all good, satisfied, 
and well-fed solid citizens. (Resounding laughter) 

We have morally disarmed the French general staff, since they know 
that war would mean a rebellion by the proletanat. But the blind obedi- 
ence of you German Social Democrats to “Kaiser Bebel” is a deathlike 
discipline. Your approach makes war very possible. And if you march 
into war for your kaiser, without offering resistance, you will be march- 
ing against revolutionary communes, thrusting your bayonets into the 
breasts of French proletarians, who are defending their barricades under 
the red flag of revolution. (Commotion, laughter, and some 
applause)... 

Jaurés: According to Hervé, the fatherland should be destroyed. We, 
instead, want to socialize the fatherland for the benefit of the proletariat 
by putting the means of production under common ownership. 
(Applause) 

The nation is the treasure-house of human genius and progress; de- 
stroying these precious reservoirs of human culture would harm the pro- 
letariat. (“Very good!”) Our resolution has nothing to do with Her- 
véism. It did not accidentally pop up like the whim of some dreamer, but 
grew necessarily out of the big crises we experienced after the Fashoda 
incident and the Morocco crisis.*® The proletariat must ask itself: Should 
we tolerate these crimes against humanity which are perpetrated for the 
benefit of a few capitalists? Should we not combat them through the 
great alliance of the powerful organized working masses? Is that a 
dream; is that a utopia? 

Previously, national prejudices could make war unavoidable — as 
when Italy freed itself from Austria’s domination or when Germany was 
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only able to unify itself through blood and iron. But now these national 
pretexts have disappeared. Thus in the Morocco crisis the first thought 
of the French and German proletarians was to unite. After Fashoda the 
English trade unions came to a mighty peace demonstration in Paris, but 
only long after the danger of war had passed. And they told us that the 
danger of proletarian fratricide had taken them by surprise. In the future 
will we also let ourselves be taken by surprise? No! Preventive measures 
must be taken now to unite the proletarian forces into an invincible 
army. 

Some say that the struggle against war is futile since capitalism inevit- 
ably engenders it. But capitalism has exactly the same inherent tendency 
to increase exploitation without limit and to endlessly lengthen the work 
day. And still we fight for the eight-hour day — and with success. 
(“Very good!’)... 

In Die Neue Zeit [New Times] Kautsky called for direct action should 
German troops intervene in Russia to aid the tsar. Bebel repeated this 
statement from the tribune of the Reichstag. If you could say it then, you 
can Say it in every international conflict. (“Very good!” ) German mili- 
tary intervention on the tsar’s behalf against the Russian Social Democ- 
racy would certainly be the most acute, most extreme form of the class 
struggle imaginable. 

Alarmed by the growth of the Socialist movement, a government 
might attempt to create an external diversion rather than directly battle 
the Social Democracy. If a war breaks out in this way between France 
and Germany, would we permit the French and German proletariat to 
murder one another on behalf of the capitalists and for their benefit with- 
out the Social Democracy attempting to exert the greatest effort to stop 
it? (“Very good") If we were not to make the attempt, we would all be 
dishonored. (Stormy applause) 

Bebel has described for us the dangers of antimilitarist agitation in 
Germany. We definitely do not want to risk the destruction of the 
strongest branch of international socialism. But I think you are 
exaggerating. You have already gone through the test of the Anti- 
Socialist Laws, when a heavier hand came down upon you than that of 
some Prussian minister. The government can make an individual feel the 
severity of the law but it cannot crush the strength of three million. . . . 

But if a conflict between France and Germany broke out, chauvinist 
brutality would be unleashed indiscriminately against all of us — even 
against the cleverest and most careful. (Applause) Therefore we should 
be frank enough to say that although we recognize the inviolability of 
every country and will not give up any country to the exploitation and 
oppression of another, we will not allow the international proletariat to 
be massacred. For thirty years the German party program has called for 
the resolution of international conflicts through arbitration courts. Given 
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the increasing power of the Social Democracy, the bourgeois class has 
now made this slogan of international socialism one of their own de- 
mands.... 

We can put every government in a real predicament if we demand that 
they submit to an international court of arbitration in the event of an in- 
ternational conflict. If they refuse we can denounce them as the biggest 
enemy of world peace. (“Very good!” ) 

Comrades! The whole bourgeois world is watching this congress. The 
strength of international socialism and its growth revealed by this con- 
gress surprise them. The immeasurable and inexhaustible proletarian 
forces represented by the 880 delegates here also surprises them. We, 
who have so proudly proclaimed the bankruptcy of the bourgeoisie, 
must never permit it to speak of a bankruptcy of the International on this 
vital question. (Stormy, prolonged, and repeated applause) 

Georg Vollmar (Germany): ... It is not true that “international” 
means the same thing as “antinational.” It is not true that we have no 
fatherland. And I use the word “fatherland” without adding some 
hairsplitting elucidation of the concept. I know why socialism must be 
international, but my love for humanity can never prevent me from 
being a good German, just as it cannot prevent others from being good 
citizens of France or Italy. We recognize the common cultural interests 
of all peoples, and condemn and fight against the incitement of 
nationalist hatreds. But we must also reject utopian chatter about the end 
of nations and their melting away into an amorphous porridge of 


peoples. 
Jaurés: So who wants that? 
Vollmar: Comrade Jaurès . . . so long as the citizen Hervé is in your 


party, you cannot simply shrug your shoulders and refuse to take respon- 
sibility for him. ... Wilhelm Liebknecht once said: “The bloodthirsty 
beast will be brought down by the spirit of socialism, by propaganda, by 
education, and by achieving influence both within parliament and with 
public opinion — but not by childish conspiracies in the barracks.” The 
overwhelming majority of the German party has always supported this 
viewpoint. The same is also true for the other methods of struggle that 
are specified in the Jaurés-Vaillant resolution. . . . 

As for Jaurés’s reference to a statement by Kautsky, no one will fail to 
see the difference between an individual statement and the binding 
declaration of a whole party. Naturally I will not take up here Karl 
Liebknecht’s statement concerning antimilitarist agitation because his 
case is now before the Supreme Court. But we do not argue against the 
methods outlined in the Jaurés-Vaillant resolution simply out of pru- 
dence. More importantly, we see the resolution as absurd on the basis of 
principles. (Objection by a number of the French delegates, especially 
Hervé) We believe it misconstrues the essence of Socialist politics. In- 
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stead of comprehending social reality in its essence and context, only its 
outward appearance is considered. It is just as foolish to believe the 
world can be rid of war through a military strike or something similar as 
it is to think that you could do away with capitalism overnight by means 
of a general strike. To choose such tactics would be a step away from the 
correct road... . 

You can be sure that we German Social Democrats are as well ac- 
quainted with the whole misery of war as are the comrades in any other 
country. And we are just as prepared as they to use all possible means to 
put a stop to incitement of nationalist hatreds, and to use our growing in- 
fluence on the ruling powers and on public opinion to prevent war. We 
are not going to insist on the wording of Bebel’s resolution and we are 
quite willing to come to an agreement. But we urgently request that you 
not tie us to certain methods of struggle. This would take away our right 
to freely determine our own policies and imperil the basis of our exis- 
tence. (German delegates: “Bravo!”) ... 

Vandervelde: ... We want a strong resolution but we also want to 
reach agreement. If we do not succeed, that is, if the French comrades 
declare themselves for the general strike and the German comrades 
against, then it will be an impossible situation for an international con- 
gress. The German delegates should think about that. I am an old fnend 
of the German comrades and their comrade-in-arms for twenty years. I 
have learned a great deal from them, and I owe them so very much. I ask 
you German comrades, are you not willing to learn something this time 
from the experience of other countries? The majority of the congress 
thinks that it would be bad if the French comrades threw themselves into 
antimilitarist agitation while the German comrades held themselves en- 
tirely aloof. ... 

Luxemburg: I have asked for the floor in order to remind you, on be- 
half of the Russian and the Polish Social Democratic delegations, that at 
this point on the agenda we should all consider the great Russian revolu- 
tion. At the opening of the congress when Vandervelde, with character- 
istic eloquence, duly expressed our gratitude to the martyrs, we all ren- 
dered homage to the victims, the fighters. But after hearing many 
speeches, and especially Vollmar’s, it occurred to me that were the 
bloody ghosts of the revolutionaries here, they would say: “We give you 
back your homage, but learn from us!” And it would be a betrayal of the 
revolution for you not to do so. 

The last congress, in 1904 at Amsterdam, discussed the mass strikes, 
and decided that we were too immature and unprepared for them. But 
materialist dialectics, so convincingly invoked by Victor Adler, has sud- 
denly accomplished what we declared impossible. I must now speak 
against Vollmar and unfortunately against Bebel, too. They say we are 
not in a position to do more than we have done up to now. The Russian 
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revolution, however, did not merely result from the Russo-Japanese 
War; it has also served to put an end to it. Otherwise tsarism would 
surely have continued the war. The dialectics of history does not mean 
that we wait with folded arms until it bears us ripe fruit. 

I am a convinced adherent of Marxism, and for this very reason con- 
sider it very dangerous to mold the Marxist method into a rigid fatalistic 
form. This only calls forth in return such excesses as Hervéism. Herve 
is an enfant [child], an enfant terrible to be sure. (Laughter) 

Vollmar said of Kautsky that he spoke only in his own name. This 1s 
even more true of Vollmar. The fact is that most of the German pro- 
letariat has disavowed Vollmar’s point of view. This happened at the 
Jena party congress, where a resolution was adopted almost unani- 
mously that showed the German party to be a revolutionary party, which 
has learned from history.*” In this resolution the party declared the gen- 
eral strike, which it had denounced for years as anarchistic, to be a 
method of struggle that could be applied under certain circumstances. It 
was not the spirit of Domela Nieuwenhuis, but the red ghost of the Rus- 
sian revolution that hovered over the deliberations at Jena. Of course, 
we had in mind then a mass strike for suffrage rather than against the 
war. While we cannot swear to carry out a mass strike if we are deprived 
of suffrage, neither can we swear that it is only for suffrage that we will 
carry out such a strike. 

In view of Vollmar’s, and also to some extent Bebel’s, speech we 
consider it necessary to sharpen Bebel’s resolution. We have composed 
an amendment to submit later. [ must also add that in it we go further, to 
a certain degree, than Comrades Jaurés and Vaillant. Our amendment 
contends that in case of war our agitation should aim at not merely end- 
ing the war, but also utilizing it to hasten the overthrow of class rule in 
general.” (Applause) 

Russell Smart (Britain): Hervé’s resolution is not at all suitable for 
Britain. No British government is capable of conducting a war without 
the consent of the overwhelming majority of the working class. But if 
the public were whipped up into a nationalist frenzy, then a military 
strike would be pure lunacy. In the struggle against war, therefore, 
under no circumstances can the British Social Democracy go beyond 
peaceful activity in Parliament, at conferences, and in the streets... . 

British soldiers do not shoot at the people. That was clearly shown 
during the labor unrest in Belfast where unfortunately there were deaths, 
but two were not on the side of the strikers.*! These figures prove that 
the British soldiers shoot into the air, not at the people. British freedom 
allows us to discuss this question without the least danger. Therefore we 
must alter the resolutions to adjust them to British conditions through an 
amendment against the demand for arming the entire people. That is the 
position of the Independent Labour Party. (Applause) .. . 
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Bebel: ... A Social Democrat could say that in a certain sense a great 
European war would advance our cause more than have decades of agi- 
tation and so we should hope for it. But we do not wish for such a dread- 
ful means of reaching our goal. However if those who have the greatest 
stake in maintaining bourgeois society cannot perceive that such a war 
would uproot it, then we cannot object. Then I say: “Just keep right at it, 
we shall be your heirs.” (Enthusiastic applause, laughter from the Her- 
vérsts) If the ruling class had not known this, we would long ago have 
had a Europe-wide war. Only the fear of Social Democracy has pre- 
vented it so far. (‘Quite true!) If such a war breaks out, then much 
more will be at stake than mere trifles like insurrection and mass strike. 
Then the entire civilized world will change. from the ground up. If we 
understand this, we do not need to argue over the methods of struggle to 
be used at such a moment. 

The German resolution clearly and unequivocally states that we com- 
bat militarism with all the means that we deem effective. We cannot yet 
determine our tactics in advance; we cannot yet impose them on our 
enemy. 

Earthshaking events can transform our minority into a majority. Never 
before in the history of the civilized world has a movement embraced the 
masses as profoundly as does the Socialist movement. Never before has 
a movement given the despised masses such an insight into the nature of 
our society. Never have there been so many who knew what they wanted 
from the state and society. Let us keep our eyes open and our heads 
clear, so that we are prepared for the moment, when it comes. (En- 


thusiastic, prolonged applause). ..0 


A fourteen-person subcommission was set up to work out the text of a 
compromise resolution. V.I. Lenin nominated Luxemburg to repre- 
sent the Russian Social Democratic Labor Party (RSDLP). She advanced 
there a series of amendments proposed jointly by herself, Lenin, and 
Julius Martov, and these were accepted. In the text of the resolution 
given below, the passages added by the Luxemburg-Lenin-Martov 
amendments and incorporated into the final draft are printed in italics. 


Stuttgart Resolution on War and Militarism 


The congress reaffirms the resolutions adopted by previous interna- 
tional congresses against militarism and imperialism and declares once 
more that the struggle against militarism cannot be separated from the 


Socialist class struggle as a whole. . 
As a rule, wars between capitalist states are the outcome of their com- 
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petition on the world market, for each state seeks not only to secure its 
existing markets, but also to conquer new ones. In this, the subjugation 
of foreign peoples and countries plays a prominent role. These wars re- 
sult furthermore from the incessant arms race by militarism, one of the 
chief instruments of bourgeois class rule and of the economic and polit- 
ical subjugation of the working class. 

Wars are promoted by the prejudices of one people against another, 
systematically cultivated among civilized peoples in the interest of the 
ruling classes. This is done to distract the proletarian masses from their 
own tasks as a class as well as from their duties of international solidar- 
ity. 

Wars, therefore, are part of the very nature of capitalism. They will 
cease only when the capitalist system is abolished or when the enormous 
sacrifices in men and money required by advances in military technique, 
and the indignation aroused by the arms race, drive the peoples to 
abolish this system. 

For this reason, the proletariat, which contributes most of the soldiers 
and makes most of the material sacrifices, is a natural opponent of war. 
War contradicts the proletariat’s highest goal — the creation of an eco- 
nomic order on a socialist basis, which will bring about the solidarity of 
all peoples. 

The congress, therefore, considers it the duty of the working class and 
in particular its parliamentary representatives to combat the naval and 
land armaments with all their might. explaining the class nature of 
bourgeois society and the motive for the maintenance of national an- 
tagonisms, and to reject measures to supply the means for these arma- 
ments. lt ts their duty to work for the education of the working-class 
youth in the sptrit of the brotherhood of nations and of socialism while 
developing their class consciousness. 

The congress sees the democratic organization of the army, the sub- 
stitution of the people’s militia for the standing army, as an essential 
guarantee that offensive wars will be rendered impossible and the over- 
coming of national antagonisms facilitated. 

The International is not able to determine in rigid forms the anti- 
militarist actions of the working class. These naturally vary for different 
countries and for different circumstances of time and place. But it is its 
duty to coordinate and increase to the utmost the efforts of the working 
class against war. 

In fact, since the international congress at Brussels [1891] the pro- 
letariat, in its indefatigable struggle against militarism, has employed 
the most diverse forms of action with increasing energy and success, in- 
cluding rejecting appropriations for armaments on land or sea. and 
working to democratize the military organization. In this way it works to 
prevent the outbreak of wars or put a stop to them, as well as to utilize 
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the social convulsions caused by war for the emancipation of the work- 
ing class. 

This was especially evident in the agreement between the English and 
French trade unions following the Fashoda incident for the maintenance 
of peace and for the restoration of friendly relations between England 
and France: in the conduct of the Social Democratic parties in the Ger- 
man and French parliaments during the Morocco crisis; in the demon- 
strations organized by the French and German Socialists for the same 
purpose; in the concerted action of the Socialists of Austria and Italy, 
who met in Tneste in order to prevent a conflict between the two coun- 
tries;™ in the energetic intervention of the Socialist workers of Sweden 
in order to prevent an attack upon Norway; finally, in the heroic, self- 
sacrificing struggle of the Socialist workers and peasants of Russia and 
Poland in order to oppose the war unleashed by tsarism, to put a stop to 
it, and to utilize the crisis of the country for the liberation of the working 
class. 

All these efforts are evidence of the growing power of the proletariat 
and of its increasing ability to secure the maintenance of peace by reso- 
lute intervention. The preparation of workers’ class consciousness by 
appropriate activity, and the spurring on and coordination by the Interna- 
tional of the workers parties in different countries, will promote the suc- 
cess of this working-class campaign. 

The congress is convinced that the pressure of the proletariat and a 
serious use of arbitration in place of the wretched machinations of the 
governments can secure the benefit of disarmament to all nations. This 
will make it possible to employ the enormous expenditures of money 
and energy, now swallowed up by military armaments and wars, for cul- 
tural purposes. 

If a war threatens to break out, it is the duty of the working classes 
and their parliamentary representatives in the countries involved, sup- 
ported by the coordinating activity of the International Socialist Bureau, 
to exert every effort in order to prevent its outbreak. They must employ 
the means they consider most effective, which naturally vary according 
to the sharpening of the class struggle and the general political situa- 
tion, 

In case war should break out anyway, it is their duty to intervene for 
its speedy termination and to strive with all their power to utilize the eco- 
nomic and political crisis created by the war to rouse the masses and 
thereby hasten the downfall of capitalist class rule. 

[This resolution was presented to the congress on its final day, August 
24. The debate was brief and harmonious, except for the contribution by 
Hervé, who pointed to the contradiction between the text of the resolu- 
tion and the statements in the commission by Bebel and Vollmar. The 
congress proceedings describe the vote as follows:] 
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The resolution from the commission is thus unanimously adopted. 
(Stormy, prolonged applause, renewed several times. The French dele- 
gation applauds with particular enthusiasm. Hervé climbs on a table 
and raises both arms to signal his affirmative vote.)O 


Assessing the Stuttgart congress in the pages of Die Neue Zeit, Kautsky 
pointed to its spirit of political unanimity as its most significant feature. 
The disagreement on colonial policy constituted in his view the one 
significant area of disagreement. Also noteworthy, he added, was that 
the German Social Democracy was no longer playing its old leadership 
role in the International. Instead, the main Socialist parties now en- 
joyed roughly equal political authority — a sign of the rapid growth of 
the movement outside Germany. “This equality has not led to splits 
but to growing harmony and solidarity, because all parties are heading 
in the same direction,” he said. 


The adopted resolutions, however, did contain some weaknesses, 
Kautsky continued. He pointed in particular to the demand for a min- 
imum wage contained in the resolution on immigration, and explained 
why he considered this a violation of the fundamentals of Marxism. 
His analysis concluded with an examination of the composition of in- 
ternational congresses.** 


Lenin’s assessment of the congress also noted the changed role of the 
German party: 


“The remarkable and sad feature in this connection was that German 
Social-Democracy, which hitherto had always upheld the revolution- 
ary standpoint in Marxism, proved to be unstable, or took an oppor- 
tunist stand. ... It is especially important for the Russian Social-Dem- 
ocrats to bear this in mind, for our liberals (and not only the liberals) 
are trying their hardest to represent the least creditable features of 
German Social-Democracy as a model worthy of imitation. The most 
thoughtful and outstanding minds among the German Social-Demo- 
crats have noted this fact themselves and, casting aside all false shame, 
have definitely pointed to it as a warning.” 


Lenin went on to quote from Die Gleichheit (Equality), the weekly 
magazine of the SPD for women. “‘In Amsterdam,’ writes Clara Zet- 
kin’s journal, ‘the revolutionary /eit-motiv of all the debates in the par- 
liament of the world proletariat was the Dresden resolution;®° in 
Stuttgart a jarring opportunist note was struck by Volimar’s speeches 
in the Commission on Militarism, by Paplow’s speeches in the Emigra- 
tion Commission, and by David’s [and, we would add, Bernstein’s] 
speeches in the Colonial Commission. On this occasion, in most of 
the commissions and on most issues, the representatives of Germany 
were leaders of opportunism.’ And K. Kautsky, in appraising the 
Stuttgart Congress, writes: ‘... the leading role which German Social- 
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Democracy has actually played in the Second International up to now 
was not in evidence on this occasion.’ "2° 


Elsewhere Lenin took up the Stuttgart debate on patriotism: 


“That ‘working men have no country’ was really said in the Communist 
Manifesto. That the attitude of Vollmar, Noske and Co. strikes at this 
basic principle of international socialism is also true. But it does not 
follow from this that Hervé and his followers are right in asserting that 
it is of no concern to the proletariat in what country it lives — in 
monarchical Germany, republican France or despotic Turkey. The 
fatherland, i.e., the given political, cultural and social environment, is 
a most powertul factor in the class struggle of the proletariat; and if 
Volimar is wrong when he lays down some kind of ‘truly German’ at- 
titude of the proletariat to ‘the fatherland’, Hervé is just as wrong 
when he takes up an unforgivably uncritical attitude on such an impor- 
tant factor in the struggle of the proletariat for emancipation. The pro- 
letariat cannot be indifferent to the political, social and cultural condi- 
tions of its struggle; consequently it cannot be indifferent to the des- 
tinies of its country. But the destinies of the country interest it only to 
the extent that they affect its class struggle, and not in virtue of some 
POUrREOIS ‘patriotism’, quite indecent on the lips of a Social-Demo- 
crat.” 


Bolshevik leader Gregory Zinoviev tells of Lenin’s initial attempt at this 
congress to draw together left forces in the International: 


“Comrade Lenin recounted in his reports and in conversation that at 
the time of the Stuttgart congress he and Rosa Luxemburg made the 
first attempt to call together an illegal meeting of Marxists inclined to 
share their viewpoint — illegal not in the police sense of the word, but 
with respect to the Second International's leadership. There proved to 
be few people of that kind, but nonetheless, the initial foundation was 
laid for forming such a grouping.”** 


The following is a second article by Lenin analyzing the congress re- 
sults: 


The International Socialist Congress 
in Stuttgart”? 
by V.I. Lenin 


A feature of the International Socialist Congress held in Stuttgart this 
August was its large and representative composition: the total of 886 del- 
egates came from all the five continents. Besides providing an impres- 
sive demonstration of international unity in the proletarian struggle, the 
Congress played an outstanding part in defining the tactics of the 
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socialist parties. It adopted general resolutions on a number of ques- 
tions, the decision of which had hitherto been left solely to the discretion 
of the individual socialist parties. And the fact that more and more prob- 
lems require uniform, principled decisions in different countries is strik- 
ing proof that socialism is being welded into a single international force. 

The full text of the Stuttgart resolutions will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. We shall deal briefly with each of them in order to bring out the 
chief controversial points and the character of the debate at the Con- 
gress. 

This is not the first time the colonial question has figured at interna- 
tional congresses. Up till now their decisions have always been an un- 
qualified condemnation of bourgeois colonial policy as a policy of plun- 
der and violence. This time, however, the Congress Commission was so 
composed that opportunist elements, headed by Van Kol of Holland, 
predominated in it. A sentence was inserted in the draft resolution to the 
effect that the Congress did not in principle condemn all colonial policy, 
for under socialism colonial policy could play a civilising role. The 
minority in the Commission (Ledebour of Germany, the Polish and Rus- 
sian Social-Democrats, and many others) vigorously protested against 
any such idea being entertained. The matter was referred to Congress, 
where the forces of the two trends were found to be so nearly equal that 
there was an extremely heated debate. 

The opportunists rallied behind Van Kol. Speaking for the majority of 
the German delegation Bernstein and David urged acceptance of a 
“socialist colonial policy” and fulminated against the radicals for their 
barren, negative attitude, their failure to appreciate the importance of re- 
forms, their lack of a practical colonial programme, etc. Incidentally, 
they were opposed by Kautsky, who felt compelled to ask the Congress 
to pronounce against the majority of the German delegation. He rightly 
pointed out that there was no question of rejecting the struggle for re- 
forms; that was explicitly stated in other sections of the resolution, 
which had evoked no dispute. The point at issue was whether we should 
make concessions to the modern regime of bourgeois plunder and vio- 
lence. The Congress was to discuss present-day colonial policy, which 
was based on the downright enslavement of primitive populations. The 
bourgeoisie was actually introducing slavery in the colonies and subject- 
ing the native populations to unprecedented outrages and acts of vio- 
lence, “civilising” them by the spread of liquor and syphilis. And in that 
situation socialists were expected to utter evasive phrases about the pos- 
sibility of accepting colonial policy in principle! That would be an out- 
right desertion to the bourgeois point of view. It would be a decisive step 
towards subordinating the proletariat to bourgeois ideology, to 
bourgeois imperialism, which is now arrogantly raising its head. 

The Congress defeated the Commission’s motion by 128 votes to 108 
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with ten abstentions (Switzerland). It should be noted that at Stuttgart, 
for the first time, each nation was allotted a definite number of votes, 
varying from twenty (for the big nations, Russia included) to two 
(Luxembourg). The combined vote of the small nations, which either do 
not pursue a colonral policy, or which suffer from it, outweighed the 
vote of nations where even the proletariat has been somewhat infected 
with the lust of conquest. 

This vote on the colonial question is of very great importance. First, 
it strikingly showed up socialist opportunism, which succumbs to 
bourgeois blandishments. Secondly, it revealed a negative feature in the 
European labour movement, one that can do no little harm to the proleta- 
rian cause, and for that reason should receive serious attention. Marx 
frequently quoted a very significant saying of Sismondi. The proleta- 
rians of the ancient world, this saying runs, lived at the expense of soci- 
ety; modern society lives at the expense of the proletarians. 

The non-propertied, but non-working, class is incapable of over- 
throwing the exploiters. Only the proletarian class, which maintains the 
whole of society, can bring about the social revolution. However, as a 
result of the extensive colonial policy, the European proletarian partly 
finds himself in a position when it is not his labour, but the labour of the 
practically enslaved natives in the colonies, that maintains the whole of 
society. The British bourgeoisie, for example, derives more profit from 
the many millions of the population of India and other colonies than 
from the British workers. In certain countries this provides the material 
and economic basis for infecting the proletariat with colonial 
chauvinism. Of course, this may be only a temporary phenomenon, but 
the evil must nonetheless be clearly realised and its causes understood in 
order to be able to rally the proletariat of all countries for the struggle 
against such opportunism. This struggle 1s bound to be victorious, since 
the “privileged” nations are a diminishing faction of the capitalist na- 
tions. 

There were practically no differences at the Congress on the question 
of women’s suffrage. The only one who tried to make out a case for a 
socialist campaign in favour of a limited women’s suffrage (qualified as 
opposed to universal suffrage) was a woman delegate from the ex- 
tremely opportunist British Fabian Society. No one supported her. Her 
motives were simple enough: British bourgeois ladies hope to obtain the 
franchise for themselves, without its extension to women workers in 
Britain. 

The First International Socialist Women’s Conference was held con- 
currently with the Congress in the same building. Both at this Confer- 
ence and in the Congress Commission there was an interesting dispute 
between the German and Austrian Social-Democrats on the draft resolu- 
tion. In their campaign for universal suffrage the Austrians tended to 
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play down the demand for equal rights of men and women; on practical 
grounds they placed the main emphasis on male suffrage. Clara Zetkin 
and other German Social-Democrats rightly pointed out to the Austnans 
that they were acting incorrectly, and that by failing to press the demand 
that the vote be granted to women as well as men, they were weakening 
the mass movement. The concluding words of the Stuttgart resolution 
(“the demand for universal suffrage should be put forward simultane- 
ously for both men and women”) undoubtedly relate to this episode of 
excessive “practicalism” in the history of the Austrian labour movement. 

The resolution on the relations between the socialist parties and the 
trade unions is of especial importance to us Russians. The Stockholm 
R.S.D.L.P. Congress went on record for non-Party unions, thus endors- 
ing the neutrality standpoint, which has always been upheld by our non- 
Party democrats, Bernsteinians and Socialist Revolutionaries. The Lon- 
don Congress, on the other hand, put forward a different principle, 
namely, closer alignment of the unions with the Party, even including, 
under certain conditions, their recognition as Party unions.*° At 
Stuttgart in the Social-Democratic subsection of the Russian section (the 
socialists of each country form a separate section at international con- 
gresses) opinion was divided on this issue (there was no split on other is- 
sues). Plekhanov upheld the neutrality principle. Voinov, a Bolshevik, 
defended the anti-neutralist viewpoint of the London Congress and of 
the Belgian resolution (published in the Congress materials with de 
Brouckére’s report, which will soon appear in Russian). Clara Zetkin 
rightly remarked in her journal Die Gleichheit that Plekhanov’s argu- 
ments for neutrality were just as lame as those of the French. And the 
Stuttgart resolution — as Kautsky rightly observed and as anyone who 
takes the trouble to read it carefully will see — puts an end to recognition 
of the “neutrality” principle. There is not a word in it about neutrality or 
non-party principles. On the contrary, it definitely recognises the need 
for closer and stronger connections between the unions and the socialist 
parties. 

The resolution of the London R.S.D.L.P. Congress on the trade 
unions has thus been placed on a firm theoretical basis in the form of the 
Stuttgart resolution. The Stuttgart resolution lays down the general prin- 
ciple that in every country the unions must be brought into permanent 
and close contact with the socialist party. The London resolution says 
that in Russia this should take the form, under favourable conditions, of 
party unions, and party members must work towards that goal. 

We note that the harmful aspects of the neutrality principle were re- 
vealed in Stuttgart by the fact that the trade-union half of the German de- 
legation were the most adamant supporters of opportunist views. That is 
why in Essen, for example, the Germans were against Van Kol (the trade 
unions were not represented in Essen, which was a Congress solely of 
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the Party), while in Stuttgart they supported him. By playing into the 
hands of the opportunists in the Social-Democratic movement the advo- 
cacy of neutrality in Germany has actually had harmful results. This is a 
fact that should not be overlooked, especially in Russia, where the 
bourgeois-democratic counsellors of the proletariat, who urge it to keep 
the trade-union movement “neutral.” are so numerous. 

A tew words about the resolution on emigration and immigration. 
Here, too, in the Commission there was an attempt to defend narrow, 
craft interests, to ban the immigration of workers from backward coun- 
tries (coolies — from China, etc.). This is the same spirit of aristoc- 
ratism that one finds among workers in some of the “civilised” coun- 
tries, who derive certain advantages from their privileged position, and 
are, therefore, inclined to forget the need for international class solidar- 
ity. But no one at the Congress defended this craft and petty-bourgeois 
narrow-mindedness. The resolution fully meets the demands of revolu- 
tionary Social-Democracy. 

We pass now to the last, and perhaps the most important, resolution of 
the Congress — that on anti-militarism. The notorious Hervé, who had 
made such a noise in France and Europe, advocated a semi-anarchist 
view by naively suggesting that every war be “answered” by a strike and 
an uprising. He did not understand, on the one hand, that war is a nec- 
essary product of capitalism, and that the proletariat cannot renounce 
participation in revolutionary wars, for such wars are possible, and have 
indeed occurred in capitalist societies. He did not understand, on the 
other hand, that the possibility of “answering” a war depends on the na- 
ture of the crisis created by that war. The choice of the means of struggle 
depends on these conditions; moreover, the struggle must consist (and 
here we have the third misconception, or shallow thinking of Hervéism) 
not simply in replacing war by peace, but in replacing capitalism by 
socialism. The essential thing is not merely to prevent war, but to utilise 
the crisis created by war in order to hasten the overthrow of the 
bourgeoisie. However, underlying all these semi-anarchist absurdities of 
Hervéism there was one sound and practical purpose: to spur the 
socialist movement so that it will not be restricted to parliamentary 
methods of struggle alone, so that the masses will realise the need for 
revolutionary action in connection with the crises which war inevitably 
involves, so that, lastly, a more lively understanding of international 
labour solidarity and of the falsity of bourgeois patriotism will be spread 
among the masses. 

Bebel’s resolution (moved by the Germans and coinciding in all es- 
sentials with Guesde’s resolution) had one shortcoming — it failed to in- 
dicate the active tasks of the proletariat. This made it possible to read 
Bebel’s orthodox propositions through opportunist spectacles, and Voll- 
mar was quick to turn this possibility into a reality. 
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That is why Rosa Luxemburg and the Russian Social-Democratic del- 
egates moved their amendments to Bebel’s resolution. These amend- 
ments (1) stated that militarism is the chief weapon of class oppression, 
(2) pointed out the need for propaganda among the youth; (3) stressed 
that Social-Democrats should not only try to prevent war from breaking 
out or to secure the speediest termination of wars that have already 
begun, but should utilise the crisis created by the war to hasten the over- 
throw of the bourgeoisie. 

The subcommission (elected by the Anti-Militarism Commission) in- 
corporated all these amendments in Bebel’s resolution. In addition, 
Jaurés made this happy suggestion: instead of enumerating the methods 
of struggle (strikes, uprisings) the resolution should cite historical exam- 
ples of proletarian action against war, from the demonstrations in 
Europe to the revolution in Russia. The result of all this redrafting was 
a resolution which, it is true, is unduly long, but is nch in thought and 
precisely formulates the tasks of the proletariat. It combines the 
stringency of orthodoxy — i.e., the only scientific Marxist analysis with 
recommendations for the most resolute and revolutionary action by the 
workers’ parties. This resolution cannot be interpreted à la Vollmar, nor 
can it be fitted into the narrow framework of naive Hervéism. 

On the whole, the Stuttgart Congress brought into sharp contrast the 
opportunist and revolutionary wings of the international Social-Demo- 
cratic movement on a number of cardinal issues and decided these issues 
in the spirit of revolutionary Marxism. Its resolutions and the report of 
the debates should become a handbook for every propagandist. The 
work done at Stuttgart will greatly promote the unity of tactics and unity 
of revolutionary struggle of the proletarians of all countries.O 


Nine years after the Stuttgart congress, when the Second International 
lay in ruins, Zinoviev wrote a reflective account of the International's 
policies on the question of war for the Bolshevik magazine Sbornik 
Sotsial-Demokrata (Sotsial-Demokrat Collection). The following selec- 
tion analyzes the background to the Stuttgart debates. It is followed by 
a footnote by Lenin that appeared in the original text. 


The Tendency Struggle at the Stuttgart Congress*' 
by Gregory Zinoviev 


The 1905 revolution, while not victorious, still showed the enormous 
revolutionary strength hidden in modern Russia. The events of 1905 also 
revealed the deeply reactionary role of the modern Western ‘“democ- 
racies.” They were ready and willing — as imperialist France showed in 
action — to rescue the predatory Romanov monarchy for the sake of a 
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small group of capitalist magnates. The fortunes of the Russian 
bourgeois-democratic revolution proved to be linked very closely to the 
struggle of the Western European proletariat for socialist revolution. 

The revolution of 1905 did not triumph. But it did awaken the peoples 
of Asia, and blew a fresh wind of freedom even into Europe. 

At the same time decisive events were unfolding in the arena of inter- 
national politics. The 1894-95 (Sino-Japanese). 1898 (Spanish-Ameri- 
can), and 1900-1902 (Anglo-Boer and Sino-European) wars were 
openly imperialist in character and extended the imperialist web. An en- 
tire epoch of purely imperialist wars was approaching... . 

The peace of Europe balanced on a razor’s edge. The imperialist con- 
flict between Britain and Germany ripened before everybody's eyes. 
The military buildup on Jand and sea took on ever more insane dimen- 
sions. Imperialism entered its highest phase. The outlines of the ap- 
proaching Europe-wide war already stood out with total clarity: a war in 
which the two imperialist alliances would stake tens of millions of lives 
for the sake of their slaveholdings. Imperialist reaction grew more inso- 
lent every day. It became obvious that the impending war posed the 
question of life or death for the Second International. 

This was the general outline of the situation in which the Stuttgart 
congress assembled. How would the Second International respond to it? 

By 1907 it was no longer possible to make excuses about the weak- 
ness of the movement. and blame everything on inadequate strength. 
The number of Socialist voters and the membership of the Socialist trade 
unions had reached almost ten million. 

By that time, however, opportunism had in essence already won the 
upper hand in the International. The existence of such a numerically 
enormous army standing for socialism only inspired the statesmen of op- 
portunism all the more toward “positive,” “organic? work in the 
capitalist framework and in “collaboration” with the bourgeoisie. . . . 

The central debate on militarism and the struggle against war took 
place not in the congress itself but in the commission. But hundreds of 
delegates attended the commission, and all the parties sent their best rep- 
resentatives there. Everyone recognized that the commission would de- 
cide the most important question — was the International to be or not to 
berauon 

The main struggle was between the majorities of the German and 
French parties: on the one hand, Bebel and Vollmar; on the other, Jaurès 
and Vaillant. 

In fact the differences between these two camps were far narrower 
than they might appear to have been. Bebel, Jaurès, Branting, Vander- 
velde, Vollmar. and Vaillant all spoke about “the nation” and “the 
fatherland” in terms which the social patriots of all countries now find it 
easy to employ to justify their “new” tactics. Both Bebel and Jaurès 
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spoke plainly about “defense of the fatherland.” Neither explained the 
clear difference between genuine defense of the fatherland as in earlier 
national wars and the fraudulent character of this slogan in present-day 
imperialist wars. 

The original proposals of Bebel (and of the German Social Democ- 
racy in general) aimed at ratifying the old decisions and leaving every- 
thing as it was in the past. But their key feature was their failure to state 
clearly that in the event of war Social Democracy would have to resort to 
certain revolutionary measures. “We will do what we can,” he said, 
“but do not put us in an impossible position now. Do not bring things to 
the point where you put a weapon into the hands of the public prosecutor 
to use against the legality of our party.” That was the meaning of the 
speeches of Bebel and his co-thinkers at Stuttgart. 

And Jaurés and the French majority? Their resolution openly said that 
all means should be used to prevent war, “right up to mass strike and in- 
surrection.” The sacred words were spoken. Does this mean that Jaurès 
and his followers were better revolutionaries than Bebel and his support- 
ers? 

By no means! 

We must search elsewhere for the key to Jaurés’s position. Like 
Bebel, he did not draw a distinct line between defense of the fatherland 
in national wars and “defense of the fatherland” in capitalist wars. He 
too recognized defense of the fatherland in a “defensive” war. But he 
also sensed that his French fatherland was weaker than the Germans’. 
He realized that most likely it would be France that had to “defend itself” 
— his fatherland, “the birthplace of revolution.” “the custodian of cul- 
ture,’ and so on. Hence his efforts to secure the agreement of Socialists 
of other countries — first and foremost the Germans — to aid France if 
it were forced to wage a “just” war. Hence his striving to win from the 
German Socialists a clear commitment to resort not only to platonic pro- 
test, but to strike and insurrection. ... 

Both the French and German majority stood on one and the same prin- 
cipled position. The difference flowed only from the fact that one be- 
longed to a country in a stronger military position, the other to a country 
in a weaker military position. ... 

We find more warnings of the danger threatening the proletariat from 
imperialist reaction in the speeches of Vaillant and Jaurès. “The danger 
exists that the bourgeoisie will resort to a world war merely to harm the 
proletarian movement,” said Vaillant. But he completely failed to con- 
sider how, in such a war, begun for this purpose, the theories of defen- 
sive war and of defense of the fatherland would be applied. . . . 

Only one speech delivered at Stuttgart differed from both these posi- 
tions in principle — Rosa Luxemburg’s. This speech provided, although 
not yet in a fully finished form, the basis of the revolutionary Marxist 
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position. It approached closest of all to the conception that now serves as 
the internationalists’ basic position. 

Rosa Luxemburg spoke “in the name of the Russian and Polish dele- 
gations.” She attended the subcommission of the congress that worked 
out the text of the Stuttgart resolution as the delegate of the Russian Bol- 
sheviks. ... 

An amendment signed by Lenin and Luxemburg among others was 
adopted by the congress and became the central passage of the Stuttgart 
resolution. It ts much quoted today. for it alone clearly expresses the 
Marxist viewpoint. 

An extraordinarily peculiar situation arose in drawing up the resolu- 
tion. It was remarkable. The two main camps, both the German and the 
French majorities, stood on the principle of “defense of the fatherland.” 
But while they were guaranteed an enormous majority in the congress, 
the resolution itself contained not one word about recognizing “defense 
of the fatherland.” Neither did it express the basic position outlined 
above of Jaures’s followers endorsing defensive war and defense of the 
fatherland, a position on which the Germans were completely divided. 

How this happened is a very important question. At first glance it is 
completely inexplicable. But it is precisely this that gives us the key to 
the position of the entire Second International on this question. This 
position was ambiguous and contradictory. 

The opportunists, who constituted the majority in the commanding 
heights of the party everywhere in Europe, quite consciously united re- 
formism with “patriotism.” . .. Fully aware of what they were doing, the 
opportunists led the Second International to social chauvinism. 

For another wing of the International the matter was not so simple. 
The Marxist Center current in Germany and the revolutionaries of the 
old school in France (whose most typical representative was the late Vat- 
Hant) remained imprisoned by the old ideology generated by the period 
of national wars.*” At the same time, they were sufficiently experienced 
politicians to recognize that the war actually approaching in Europe 
would be of another kind. If war broke out, it would be between the rob- 
bers themselves. In this war it would be impossible to distinguish be- 
tween the attacking and the defending sides; it would be a mockery to 
speak of justice, rights, or morality. 

In an article written immediately after the Stuttgart congress, Kautsky 
wrote: 

“In today’s world political situation a war in which a proletarian or 
democratic interest in defense or attack could arise, is out of the ques- 
tion. .. . The war danger today comes only from world colonial politics. 
which the proletariat decisively and fundamentally rejects.” 

With these words Kautsky undoubtedly expressed the conviction or 
attitude at that time of a whole layer of veteran leaders of the Second In- 
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ternational, possibly even including the best of the opportunists. 

The approaching war, toward which the bourgeoisie of the “great” 
powers was steadily leading Europe, could only be an imperialist war, a 
robber war. In this war, from the point of view of the proletariat and of 
democracy, there could be no talk of defense and attack. The Second In- 
ternational could not escape this idea; it was hammering relentlessly on 
the consciousness of all the leaders of the Second International for whom 
the workers’ blood was not water and for whom proletarian interests 
were not empty words. 

From the recognition of this was born the Stuttgart resolution. In it 
there is not a single word about “defense of the fatherland,” but instead 
a Hannibalic oath to use the coming war to arouse the people and hasten 
the downfall of the bourgeois order. ... 

In 1907 to write a resolution in the name of an international congress 
that openly put forward the “defense of the fatherland” was simply polit- 
ically unthinkable. 

Imagine for a moment just how things stood. Jaurés, Bebel, Vaillant, 
Vollmar, Vandervelde, and Branting all approved equally of the princi- 
ple of defense of the fatherland in a “defensive” war. But here they sit, 
as members of the commission, at one table, in order to draw up — in 
1907! — a common resolution. If they didn’t want to be up in the clouds 
they had to speak of the struggle between the Triple Alliance and the Tri- 
ple Entente, about those real conflicts that had been occupying political 
center stage in Europe now for a number of years, about the competition 
between the two imperialist alliances which could lead only to war. The 
official leaders of the International took their standing on this, the only 
real ground. What could they say? Which side could they recognize as 
defending “civilization”: the Triple Alliance or the Triple Entente? 

When the war of 1914 began it was no longer necessary to advance 
closely reasoned arguments. When wartime passions were running high 
it was possible to stuff the workers full of phrases about “the struggle 
against tsarism,” the overthrow of “Prussian militarism,” about the basic 
principles of morality and right being defended by Tsar Nicholas H and 
the “German humanity” being defended by Wilhelm II. But in 1907 this 
was impossible. Not a single honest socialist could then “take sides” 
with either of the coalitions. Everyone had to recognize that both group- 
ings represented predatory and reactionary imperialism. . . . 

This created a contradictory situation for the leaders of the Second In- 
ternational. That is why a small group on the left could exert such great 
influence on the adopted resolution. That is why instead of “defense of 
the fatherland” we find praise for the methods of struggle against war 
that were put into practice by the Russian workers in 1904-1905. 

The revolutionary Marxists, whose representative was Rosa Luxem- 
burg, were only a small minority at Stuttgart. The opportunists and 
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“Center” indisputably made up the overwhelming majority. But the 
logic of the situation was on the side of the revolutionary Marxists. Only 
they consistently defended the interests of millions of workers of all 
countries. And the working masses, who were invisibly present at the 
congress, compelled the official leaders of the Second International to 
adopt much of what the revolutionary Marxists proposed through the 
words of Rosa Luxemburg. 


Footnote by Lenin 


[ remember clearly that before the final editing of this amendment we 
had extended negotiations with Bebel himself. The initial wording spoke 
far more frankly of revolutionary agitation and revolutionary action. 
When we showed it to Bebel, he told us, “I cannot endorse this, for if I 
did the prosecutor’s office would outlaw our party organization, and we 
want to avoid that unless something really serious has happened.” After 
consultation with lawyers and repeated alterations of the text so as to ex- 
press the idea within the law, the final formula was arrived at which 
Bebel agreed to endorse.O 
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Resisting the Threat-of Imperialist 
War: 1907-1914 


The debate in the Second International on imperialism and the war 
danger continued in the years after the Stuttgart congress, and was 
pursued most vigorously in the German party. Its predominant size 
and political authority guaranteed that controversies in the German 
Social Democratic Party would set the tone for the whole Interna- 
tional. A few months before the Stuttgart congress, a dispute had bro- 
ken out in the SPD on whether the party's parliamentary fraction had 
given ground to militarism in the April 1907 Reichstag debates on the 
military budget. The remarks by SPD deputy Gustav Noske provoked 
particular controversy. 


SPD deputies came to this session of the Reichstag, the German parlia- 
ment, smarting from a sharp electoral rebuff received in January 1907 
in the so-called Hottentot elections. “Hottentot” was a racist term 
used by southern African whites for the Herero and Khoikhoi tribes. In 
1906 these tribes rebelled against the cruelty of the German colonial 
administration in South-West Africa (now Namibia). The German 
troops sent to quell the uprising indiscriminately massacred the tribal 
peoples, and an estimated 60,000 Hereros were killed out of a total 
population of 80,000. 


The German Socialists vigorously criticized the massacre and German 
colonial policy as a whole. The government, seeing an opportunity to 
attack the SPD, then transformed the content of the 1907 Reichstag 
elections into a referendum on German colonial expansion and world 
power status. It successfully rallied all the bourgeois parties in a 
chauvinist crusade, denouncing the SPD's opposition to German colo- 
nialism and militarism. For the first time since 1887, the ruling classes 
succeeded in halting the growth of the Socialist popular vote. By gang- 
ing up against the SPD candidates in run-off elections the bourgeois 
parties were able to cut the Socialist parliamentary fraction almost in 
half, from eighty-one deputies down to forty-three. 


Socialists disagreed on what lessons to draw from the defeat. Bending 
to the pressure of the chauvinist crusade, the opportunists argued that 
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the party should steer away from the contentious ground of Ger- 
many’s foreign policy and emphasize instead economic and social 
questions. The left wing, on the contrary, saw the need to devote 
more agitation and propaganda to countering imperialist policies in an 
effort to overcome bourgeois influence among workers on this vital 
question. 


The SPD fraction used the Reichstag debates on military preparations 
to reassert the SPD's commitment to national defense. SPD speakers 
stressed that the party’s demands for institution of the militia system 
(the arming of the people as a whole) and an end to officers’ mistreat- 
ment of the soldiers would strengthen Germany’s military capacity. 
The government was quick to use this opening to drive a wedge be- 
tween the position of the majority of the party leadership and the work 
of its most prominent antimilitarist spokesman, Karl Liebknecht. 


August Bebel’s main Reichstag speech presented the SPD's proposals 
for military reform as proposed improvements in Germany’s capacity 
for national detense; one of his suggestions was that Germany follow 
the example of Japanese military education. 


1907 Reichstag Debate on the Military Budget’ 


August Bebel: ... After pointing out that the Japanese army to every- 
one’s surprise has demonstrated a high degree of military excellence, a 
German reporter wrote, “These innate warlike virtues are further rein- 
forced by an outstanding system of physical training of the young from 
earliest childhood on. In the great fencing schools of Osaka, Kobe, 
Yokohama, Tokyo, and others, countless children between the ages of 
eight and twelve can be seen practicing every day with wooden swords 
(shaped like the old two-handed kind) and wielding them with elegance 
and dexterity. You see these little tykes going after each other with an ar- 
dent zeal that often becomes fury. Every European would surely stand in 
awe of such gymnastic training of the future defenders of the father- 
land.” (‘“Hear! Hear!” from the Social Democrats) 

That’s what a German paper has to say on the military upbringing of 
Japanese youth! Well now, Gentlemen, I am convinced that Germany, 
which long stood in the forefront of military training, has long since 
been surpassed by other nations. It really is becoming necessary that we 
deal with this question, because only after it has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed will it then be possible to go into the other question: that of a truly 
significant reduction in the length of military service... . 

Lt. Gen. Karl von Einem (Prussian Minister of State for War and 
Member of the Federal Council): . . . Gentlemen, I have here a book by 
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Mr. Liebknecht. On page forty-one there is a very odd sentence which | 
wish to call to the special attention of the gentlemen of the Social Dem- 
ocratic Party. He discusses cases of mistreatment and says: 

“But precisely because this form of disciplinary violence is built into 
the foundations of the army” — I have demonstrated with statistics that 
it is not built into the army at all — “provides us with a superb means of 
waging a fundamental and highly successful struggle against militarism 
and of arousing ever broader masses of the people against it. It provides 
a means of bringing class consciousness to layers that would otherwise 
still be difficult or impossible to reach.” 

Gentlemen, if that is correct, then one would have to assume that the 
grievances brought before the Reichstag by the Social Democrats serve 
less to combat the abuses than to make agitation. (“That's right!” from 
the right. Commotion and shouts from the Social Democrats) Gentle- 
men, if those are not your motives, then fight against statements like 
these. Fight against this kind of book. 

Bebel: But we have done so in the congresses of our party! 

Von Einem: Well then, Mr. Bebel, keep it up and good luck. (Much 
laughter) ... 

Bebel: The minister of war referred earlier to our motives in bringing 
up the abuses in the military. In my remarks I already indicated what our 
purpose was in doing so, and I stressed that our primary concern was that 
our comrades serving in the army have been treated in a manner which 
frequently gives cause for complaints. And I said that we had therefore 
brought up the matter in order to bring about some improvement. I must 
State that [ reject any suggestion that we were guided by other motives. 
(“Very good!” from the Social Democrats) I wish to make it very clear 
that whatever any third parties outside of these walls have said or may 
say in reference to this issue is not and cannot be authoritative... . 

Gustav Noske: . . . Qur position on the military system flows from our 
conception of the principle of nationalism. We call for independence for 
every nation. But from this it follows that we also value preserving the 
independence of the German people. Our position, of course, is that it is 
damn well our duty and obligation to see to it that the German people are 
not shoved up against the wall by some other nations. (“That s right!” 
from the Social Democrats) If anyone should try to do that, we would of 
course defend ourselves with as much resolution as could any of those 
gentlemen sitting on the right side of the house who act as though they 
had a hereditary title to patriotism. (“That's right!” from the Social 
Democrats) ... 

Let our people have the best education, and let our youth receive the 
best possible physical training. Then we in Germany will have the best 
soldiers — even if we dispense with mindless drill and a whole range of 
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other things that are still so revered today (Thats right!” from the So- 
cial Democrats) as we have always proposed.0 


While the nationalist papers echoed Von Einem’s pleasure at the stand 
of the SPD spokesmen, radical SPD newspapers thundered against 
compromise on the war question. Noske’s emphasis on Social Democ- 
racy’s willingness to fight for the kaiser came in for widespread criti- 
cism. Noske replied that he had done no more than restate the party’s 
traditional stand in support of national defense, and the revisionists 
leaped to his defense. 


The “Noske debate” raged on into the party’s September 1907 con- 
gress at Essen. A resolution of Kiel Social Democrats, one of many on 
this topic at the congress, stated: “In debates on the military budget 
we should designate as speakers only those fraction members who 
offer a full assurance that they will take a firm position against mili- 
tarism and defend the line of the resolution of the Stuttgart Interna- 
tional congress.” This resolution was defeated by a large majority. 


In the congress discussion, Clara Zetkin and Pau! Lensch, speaking for 
the SPD's left wing, presented what they considered to be an inter- 
nationalist line consistent with the Stuttgart resolution, yet one still in 
line with the SPD’s traditional “national defense” policy. 


Lensch and Zetkin on National Defense? 


Paul Lensch: .. . During the major European crisis of 1859, the one 
enemy of democratic institutions who could have posed a serious threat 
of national oppression was Napoleon III. And so at that time, both En- 
gels and Lassalle spoke out in their pamphlets quite vigorously for war 
against him.” Engels wrote in his day almost word for word what today 
Noske claims to have merely said: if we are attacked, we will defend 
ourselves. The problem is, that was 1859. (Laughter) 

Similarly, still in the 1870s, Bebel often said in the German 
Reichstag, “The mortal enemy of all European culture and also of Ger- 
man democracy. insofar as any exists. is Russian tsarism. If it should 
come to war against Russian tsarism, it goes without saying that German 
Social Democracy too will do its duty in the conflict.” (“Very true”) 
But that was in the seventies, eighties. and nineties. Since then, an event 
has taken place which Comrade Noske seems not to have noticed at all, 
and that is the outbreak of the Russian revolution. As a result, Russian 
tsarism has been eliminated as an effective, mortal enemy. It lies shat- 


tered on the ground. (Objections) 
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Russian militarism is completely incapable of waging a major war in 
Europe, because it has been transformed into an army to defend tsarism 
within its own borders. In such a political situation the same statement of 
readiness to go to war against Russia that was once an article of faith for 
revolutionists, has today, after the outbreak of the Russian revolution, 
been transformed into an article of faith for European reaction. To now 
declare support for such a war, means forgetting the great historic trans- 
formations that have taken place.... 

Today there is no longer any state that threatens the independence of 
the German nation. I must emphasize that in earlier cases we always 
pointed to a specific danger. We referred to Russia or to France. But we 
never went so far as to give the ruling classes a blank check, so to speak, 
for any conceivable war of aggression. That would turn the working 
class into a kind of insurance agency for the ruling classes. In the present 
situation, there is no conceivable war that the Social Democracy could 
support. Noske’s statement was therefore as superfluous as it was 
damaging. 

Clara Zetkin: .. . These widespread objections are not directed solely 
against what Noske said. Rather they are primarily provoked by what 
our fraction failed to say on the question of the armed forces — what was 
not said, or at least not stressed strongly enough. A wide layer of party 
members have been unable to dismiss the feeling that Social Democratic 
criticisms in the last session were less sharp and vigorous than at earlier 
budget debates. Under the circumstances that was especially painful and 
distressing. Why? Because the January elections were just behind us, 
and our opponents were gloating over our defeat. 

Party members felt then that we should expressly reject the advice of 
our well-known, good friends in bourgeois circles to return from the 
elections chastened and respectful of bourgeois civilization. Comrades 
wanted us to maintain and defend our fundamental views unyieldingly 
and irreconcilably. (“Very true!” ) But we noted the absence in Noske’s 
speech of such a sharp emphasis on our basic ideas. His speech em- 
phasized national solidarity much too strongly. At the same time it con- 
tained not one single reference to the existence of a class party of the 
proletariat which recognizes no national boundaries. 

The difference between our patriotism and that of the ruling classes is 
not one of degree but of essence. (Lively applause) We do not want to 
keep this a secret or leave any doubt about it. The ruling classes’ pa- 
triotism is conservative and reactionary. Its goal is clear — to maintain 
the fatherland as a domain for their class exploitation and domination 
and to extend this class exploitation beyond the borders to the proletariat 
of other countries. But the patriotism of the proletariat is revolutionary. 
It comes from the conception that the fatherland must first be conquered 
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in struggle against the internal enemy. bourgeois class rule. This rule 
must be overturned in order for the country to be a fatherland for all... 

Inch by inch, step by step the proletariat conquers the fatherland in the 
proletarian class struggle... 

Two paths lead to the goal, and we must take both of them. One is that 
we work unceasingly for the democratization of the standing army, with 
the ultimate goal of arming the people as a whole. We do this not to ren- 
der the fatherland defenseless before the enemy. but to make it strong. 
The other is that we undermine militarism from within through the rev- 
olutionizing of minds. A senior officer is supposed to have said that the 
government could no longer undertake an unpopular, frivolous war be- 
cause the reserves are thoroughly imbued with socialism. We must see 
to it that the proletarian recruits enter the barracks so filled with the 
socialist spirit that they become unusable in battle against the external 
enemy.O 


Iranian Socialists and Kautsky Discuss Imperialism 


For the most part, the SPD’s 1907 debate on “national defense” took 
place in the old framework of a potential German war aginst tsarist re- 
action. Lensch noted that the Russian revolution had made this con- 
cept obsolete. But Germany’s transformation into an imperialist power 
and its world expansion had done even more to change the context, 
bringing to the fore threats of war over colonial possessions, such as 
Morocco, or, against the uprisings of colonial peoples, such as the 
Hereros. 


The German ruling classes, like their counterparts in the other im- 
perialist powers, justified these murderous wars against their colonial 
subjects by claiming to fulfill a civilizing mission in the non-European 
world. Some European Socialists stood very close to this view, twisting 
to their own ends statements by Marx and Engels on the progressive 
and revolutionary role of mid-nineteenth century capitalism in pre- 
capitalist societies. Some Socialist cadres of Asia and Africa also dis- 
cussed whether imperialism, the force that was creating the first ele- 
ments of a modern proletariat in their countries, was not thereby a 


progressive force. 


The massive uprising against foreign domination that broke out in Iran 
in 1906 raised this question for Iran's Social Democrats — among the 
first in Asia to rally to the Second International. Many workers and in- 
tellectuals there had been influenced by their contact with the Russian 
revolution and the Social Democrats in Russia. Under the rule of the 
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Qajar dynasty, the Persian Empire had fallen victim in the nineteenth 
century to Russian and British domination. The empire was politically 
fragmented and economically extremely backward; modern industry 
had not yet appeared, although tens of thousands of Iranians were em- 
ployed in industry within the tsarist empire. Following the outbreak of 
the Russian revolution in 1905, Iran underwent its Constitutional Rev- 
olution of 1906-11 — a massive popular upheaval to modernize and 
democratize the state and to free it from foreign rule. Only in 1911, 
with the aid of Russian military intervention, was Iran finally brought 
back under imperialist control. 


A Social Democratic Party had been formed in 1904 among Iranians liv- 
ing in Baku, part of the Russian Empire. Soon after the outbreak of the 
Iranian revolution, a Social Democratic group formed inside the coun- 
try. This new group, in Tabriz, began to discuss the questions that had 
aroused such heated debate at Stuttgart: Was imperialist penetration a 
force for progress or for reaction? Should a struggle led by bourgeois 
forces to free the country from imperialist control be supported? 


The tranian Socialists wrote to two leaders of the International, Karl 
Kautsky and a leading Russian Marxist, Georgi Plekhanov, soliciting 
their opinions on these questions. No reply from Plekhanov has been 
published. The letter to Kautsky and his reply are printed below. 


On October 16, 1908, a meeting of the Tabriz group voted 28-2 to con- 
stitute a Social Democratic organization there, with goals that in- 
cluded participating in the revolutionary democratic movement, while 
heightening the class consciousness of the proletariat. 


Iranians’ letter to Kautsky“ 


Tabriz, July 16, 1908 
Citizen Karl Kautsky 
Dear Citizen, 

We recognize your great competence in the economic and social sci- 
ences, and we would like to pose a few questions in this letter. As the an- 
swers to these are important to us, we would appreciate an immediate 
reply. 

The Tabriz Social Democratic Group has recently been formed by 
some of this city’s intellectuals. ... Our group has already drafted its 
program of action. But the recent turmoil in Iran has forced us to change 
our next meeting, scheduled for September, into a general assembly to 
reconsider our program and to discuss our participation in the Iranian 
democratic movement. 


Industrial capitalism has not yet come into existence in Iran, and an 
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industrial proletariat (in the European sense of the word) does not exist 
on which our group could base itself. However, despite this some of our 
comrades correctly believe that the group can go beyond its limited edu- 
cational work, and that we can and must actively participate in the dem- 
ocratic movement. We can work tor democracy and for the country’s 
economic and social progress at the same time, without abandoning our 
fundamental principles. Social Democrats naturally do not abstain from 
a democratic movement. because they are not only Socialists but also 
democrats — and the most consistent democrats at that. Therefore the 
group agreed in principle to participate in this movement. Some com- 
rades disagree with this. They are not completely opposed, but raise par- 
tial and conditional criticisms. which stem from their unclear conception 
of the nature of the Iranian revolution. 

As you may know, there are two views among us concerning the na- 
ture of the movement in our country. According to the first, the Iranian 
revolution has no progressive content. This view contends that the thrust 
of the movement is against foreign capital, which ts the only factor that 
can help develop the economy of the country. In other words, that the 
aim of this movement is to block the road to European civilization. 

By contrast. those who support the second view claim that the move- 
ment is progressive because it is aimed against the feudal order, and be- 
cause it is a movement of the masses. who are exploited by the land- 
lords. 

The democratic movement includes the big and commercial 
bourgeoisie. They are struggling against the big landowners, who keep 
the population in poverty through hoarding, and so on, and who bar the 
development of trade. Although the movement in its initial stage con- 
tains retrogressive tendencies arising from reactionary elements, and in- 
clined toward nostalgia for the past, these tendencies will be destroyed 
as the movement develops. Supporters of this view stress that despite the 
so-called struggle against foreign capital, imports of European products 
increased during the tax year 1906-1907, the year Iran had a parliament. 
and when the democratic movement was ascendant... . 

We hope that you will be in a position to answer the following theoret- 
ical and scientific questions, which we must discuss in our next general 
assembly. We will be very grateful for your answer, as it will make our 
decisions much easier. 

|) What in your view is the character of the Iranian revolution? Is it re- 
trogressive? Please explain your view. 

2) How should Social Democrats participate in a democratic and pro- 
gressive movement? What if the movement is reactionary? We recog- 
nize that such participation should not violate our fundamental princi- 


ples. Please explain your views. ... 
Arshavir Chalangarian 
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August 1, 1908 
Dear Comrade, 

[ apologize for not responding to your letter earlier. The delay was not 
because of a lack of interest on my part; on the contrary. I consider your 
letter very important. But I have been traveling and received your letter 
only yesterday. Ea 

Since I am traveling and do not possess the necessary documents, It 1s 
not possible for me to write a complete answer to your letter. Therefore 
I will limit myself to a few lines. Turning to your question: it is difficult 
for me to pass judgment on a country about which I know very little, a 
country, furthermore, where new forces and social layers, previously 
unknown even in their own country. have suddenly emerged, and where 
sharp oscillations occur every day. 

I] can say without hesitation, however, that Iranian Socialists have the 
duty to participate in the democratic movement. Like simple democrats, 
Socialists take part in this struggle alongside bourgeois and petty- 
bourgeois democrats. But for Socialists the fight for democracy is a class 
struggle. The triumph of democracy will not end the political struggle, 
but will open new struggles that were virtually impossible to wage under 
the previous despotic rule. 

In a democratic movement supported by all classes of the country’s 
toilers there are always reactionary tendencies brought in by smal! peas- 
ant and petty-bourgeois layers. This is not a reason to stay out of the 
struggle; on the contrary it poses the need to combat such tendencies in- 
side the democratic movement. This was Marx’s tactic in 1848 when 
there was no chance of establishing a strong proletarian party in Ger- 
many. 

A hostile attitude toward foreign capital is not necessarily reactionary, 
even though heavy industry and railroads are as important for Iran as for 
other countries. Capitalist development has now begun in Iran and 
perhaps it will develop even faster if it is not exploited by foreign capi- 
tal. This capital appears in Persia not only as industrial capital, but also, 
and to a greater extent. as capital for moneylending. In this form it ex- 
ploits the whole nation, including the peasants, whose taxes pay the in- 
terest on the government's debts. Consequently, the peasants become 
poorer and are unable to buy industrial goods. This is why foreign cap- 
ital in Iran, as in Russia, obstructs the development of the home market, 
the essential precondition for industrial development. 

When Iran’s exploitation by foreign capital is ended, the extra surplus 
value remaining inside the country will help develop the internal market 
and domestic capital. For the proletarian movement, democracy means 
not only political freedom, but also independence of the country from 
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foreign influence — both economic and political. By fighting to over- 
throw capitalism, the peoples of the East weaken European capitalism 
and therefore strengthen the European proletariat. Thus they fight for 
socialism not only in their own countries, but also for us in Europe. 

It the 1905 revolution in Russia had been able to stop interest pay- 
ments on the government loans. a revolution in France would have re- 
sulted. If British India and Egypt were strong enough to achieve their in- 
dependence, that would deliver a mighty blow to English capital! and in- 
tensify the contradictions between British capitalism and the proletariat. 

[ran and Turkey, in their struggle for liberation, fight for the freedom 
of the international proletariat. 

Dear Comrade! I hope this short letter will satisfy you. When I return 
to Berlin, if time allows, I will study the Iranian situation in depth. 

In any case, it is important for us to be informed of the revolutionary 
movement in Iran, its causes, tendencies, and the classes that support it. 

I will be happy to publish an article by you on this topic in Die Neue 
Zeit, a newspaper distributed internationally. Your Marxist viewpoint 
would enrich your article and allow us to see the problems more clearly 
than would that of a simple democrat. 

Although your country is in a revolutionary situation, I hope these 
lines will reach you. I shake your hand and wish success for you and 
your comrades. 

With comradely greetings, 
K. KautskyO 


New Opportunities in Germany 


The workers’ movement in Germany grew steadily in the years before 
World War |. By 1914, the SPD’s membership had climbed to more 
than one million, the circulation of its press to two million, and the 
party’s voting strength to four million. SPD-led trade unions organized 
workers in basic industry and led many militant and successful strug- 


gles. 


Yet despite this power, the working class made no headway in the pre- 
war years in achieving its most strongly felt demands. Despite Ger- 
many’s burgeoning capitalist wealth, most of the working class 
achieved no further improvement in its living standards after the turn 
of the century. There was no reform of Germany's semi-absolutist po- 
litical structure. The danger of war was increasing, and workers were 
burdened with rising taxes to finance the growing cost of Germany’s 
military machine. Democratic rights faced new attacks. New limits 
were imposed on the right of assembly and association; a 1908 law, for 
example, prohibited those under eighteen years of age from attending 
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political meetings, and restricted meetings held in languages other 
than German. Social Democrats were barred from many jobs, includ- 
ing on the railways, and continued to be jailed for public expression of 
their political views. The prewar years thus saw increasing class an- 
tagonisms and significant waves of workers’ mass action in 1905-1906 
and after 1910. 


Socialists took the offensive in 1910 for democratic rights, demanding 
universal, equal suffrage in the parliamentary elections held in each of 
the component states of the German Empire. Nationally, the Reichstag 
was elected by universal male suffrage, although it had very little 
power. But the Kingdom of Prussia, which included Berlin and was the 
most important component state by far, stubbornly maintained an 
electoral system rigged to ensure a mechanical parliamentary majority 
for the propertied classes. 


When the government introduced a new electoral law in February 1910 
maintaining the voting privileges of the capitalists and landowners, 
Prussia exploded in mass demonstrations organized by the Social 
Democrats. The police attacked many of these actions, and banned 
the giant rally planned by Berlin Socialists for March 6. The Berlin party 
organization responded by announcing a “suffrage promenade” in 
Treptow Park — observing that there was no law against a walk in the 
park. As the police massed to block access to the park, party cadres 
quietly spread the word that the demonstration would be held at an 
entirely different location. An estimated 150,000 demonstrated in the 
Tiergarten park, undisturbed, and the outwitted police arrived only 
near the close of proceedings. 


All social classes viewed this Socialist show of force as a portent of rev- 
olutionary struggles to come. Its impact encouraged Social Democrats 
to come to grips with the growing problem of opportunism in their 
ranks, which had acquired its greatest influence in the south German 
states. In Baden, especially, the opportunist-led party organizations 
had been collaborating with ruling-class forces for many years and had 
regularly voted for the government's budget proposals since 1894. The 
SPD leadership under Bebel had condemned this practice as a viola- 


tion of principle and had passed many resolutions against it, but they 
had never taken any action to halt it. 


Encouraged by the mass suffrage campaign, the left decided that it was 
time to act against the opportunists. At the September 1910 party con- 
gress in Magdeburg, 211 delegates signed a resolution proposing the 
automatic expulsion from the SPD of anyone who voted in the future 
for government budget proposals. While the Bebel leadership did not 
accept this resolution, it did join in the assault on the opportunists, 
and a resolution was adopted threatening the opening of expulsion 
proceedings should the opportunists vote for a budget again. 
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The congress also debated the lessons of the suffrage campaign. Many 
workers telt this campaign showed the need for more vigorous action 
in the future, and motions fer the use of mass protest strikes were 
passed in many party branches. Half-day demonstration strikes were 
held in Kiel and Frankturt. Rosa Luxemburg, who had popularized the 
notion of mass protest strikes at the time of the 1905-6 Russian revolu- 
tion, pressed the leadership to carry the movement forward in this di- 
rection. This course was not adopted. Kautsky, indeed, refused to 
print Luxemburg’s proposal in the party journal Die Neue Zeit, and in- 
stead urged a course of patience, reliance on traditional tactics, anda 
strategy of gradually wearing down the enemy’s resistance through at- 
trition. 


By the time of the party congress, the suffrage movement had ebbed, 
hampered by the tradition-bound leadership's orientation to par- 
liamentary action. Sixty-two congress delegates, headed by Luxem- 
burg, signed a resolution which declared “that the fight for the suf- 
frage in Prussia can be waged to victory only through great, deter- 
mined mass actions in which all means must be employed, including 
the political general strike if necessary.”® It also proposed the opening 
of a discussion of the mass strike in the party press and party meetings. 
After a vigorous polemic, the statement of principle in the resolution 
was adopted, while the specific proposal for party discussion was 
dropped. 


Lenin commented on the meaning of the SPD’s Magdeburg confer- 
ence in the following article in the November 16, 1910, issue of the 


Bolshevik newspaper Sotsial-Demokrat (Social Democrat). 


Two Worlds’ 
by V.I. Lenin 


Much has been written in all the newspapers about the Magdeburg 
Congress of the German Social-Democratic Party. All the main events 
of this Congress, all the vicissitudes of the struggle are sufficiently 
known. The outward aspect of the struggle of the revisionists with the 
orthodox, the dramatic episodes of the Congress overmuch engaged the 
attention of the readers, to the detriment of a clarification of the princi- 
ples involved in this struggle, the ideological and political roots of the 
divergence. Yet the debates in Magdeburg — above all on the question 
of the Badenites voting for the budget — provide exceedingly interesting 
material for characterising the two worlds of ideas and the two class ten- 
dencies within the Social-Democratic Labour Party of Germany. The 
voting for the budget is but one of the manifestations of this division into 
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two worlds, a division which is so deep that it is undoubtedly bound to 
be expressed on much more serious occasions, much more profound and 
important. And now, when, as everybody can see, a great revolutionary 
storm is impending in Germany, the Magdeburg debates should be re- 
garded as a small review of forces covering a small fraction of the army 
(for the question of voting for the budget is only a smal! fraction of the 
fundamental questions of Social-Democratic tactics) before the begin- 
ning of the campaign. 

What has this review shown as to how different sections of the pro- 
letarian army understand the tasks that confront them? How, judging by 
this review, will these different sections of the army conduct themselves 
when the time comes? — these are the questions on which we intend to 
dwell.... 

Bebel. . . said in his closing remarks at Magdeburg: “The masses can- 
not understand that there are Social-Democrats who support with a vote 
of confidence a government which the masses would much prefer to do 
away with altogether. I often get the impression that a section of our 
leaders has ceased to understand the sufferings and afflictions of the 
masses (thunderous applause), that the position of the masses has be- 
come alien to them.” Yet “all over Germany an enormous resentment 
has accumulated among the masses.” 

“We are living through a time,” said Bebel in another part of his 
speech, “when rotten compromises are particularly impermissible. Class 
contradictions are not subsiding, but growing more acute. We are on the 
threshold of very, very grave times. What will happen after the forth- 
coming elections? We shall wait and see. If matters come to the outbreak 
of a European war in 1912 you will see what we are in for, where we 
shall have to take our stand. It will probably not be where the Badenites 
are standing today.” 

While some people are becoming smugly content with the state of af- 
fairs which has become customary in Germany, Bebel himself turns all 
his attention to the inevitable change which is impending and advises 
that the Party's attention should be turned to it. “All our experiences so 
far have been skirmishes at the outposts, mere trifles,” said Bebel in his 
closing remarks. The main struggle lies ahead. And from the standpoint 
of this main struggle, the whole tactics of the opportunists are the height 
of spinelessness and short-sightedness. 

Bebel only speaks in hints about the coming struggle. Never once 
does he say outright that revolution is impending in Germany, although 
such, undoubtedly, is the idea in his mind — all his references to the ag- 
gravation of contradictions, the difficulty of reforms in Prussia, the inex- 
tricable position of the government and the classes in command, the 
growth of resentment among the masses, the danger of a European war, 
the intensification of the economic yoke as a result of the high cost of 
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living, the amalgamation of the capitalists in trusts and cartels, etc., etc. 
— all are clearly intended to open the eyes of the Party and the massses 
to the inevitability of a revolutionary struggle. 

Why is Bebel so cautious? Why does he confine himself to pointed ref- 
erences? Because the maturing revolution in Germany encounters a spe- 
cial, peculiar political situation that does not resemble other pre-revolu- 
tionary periods in other countries and for that reason requires from the 
leaders of the proletariat the solution of a somewhat new problem. The 
chief feature of this peculiar pre-revolutionary situation consists in the 
fact that the coming revolution must inevitably be incomparably more 
profound, more radical, drawing far broader masses into a more diffi- 
cult, stubborn and prolonged struggle than all previous revolutions. Yet 
at the same time this pre-revolutionary situation is marked by the greater 
(in comparison with anything hitherto) domination of legality, which has 
become an obstacle to those who introduced it. There lies the peculiarity 
of the situation, there lies the difficulty and novelty of the problem. 

The irony of history has brought it about that the ruling classes of Ger- 
many. who have created the strongest state known in the whole second 
half of the nineteenth century, who have consolidated conditions for the 
most rapid capitalist progress and conditions for the most stable constitu- 
tional legality, are now most unmistakably coming to a point when this 
legality, their legality, will have to be shattered — so that the domina- 
tion of the bourgeoisie may be preserved. 

For about half a century the German Social-Democratic Labour Party 
has made exemplary use of bourgeois legality, having created the best 
proletarian organisations, a magnificent press, having raised to the high- 
est pitch (that is possible under capitalism) the class-consciousness and 
solidarity of the proletarian socialist vanguard. 

Now the time is drawing near when this half-century phase of German 
history must, by force of objective causes, be replaced by a different 
phase. The era of utilising the legality created by the bourgeoisie is giv- 
ing way to an era of tremendous revolutionary battles, and these battles, 
in effect, will be the destruction of all bourgeois legality, the whole 
bourgeois system, while in form they must begin (and are beginning) 
with panicky efforts on the part of the bourgeoisie to get rid of the le- 
gality which, though it is their own handiwork, has become unbearable to 
them! “You shoot first, Messieurs the Bourgeoisie!” — with these 
words, spoken in 1892, Engels summed up the peculiarity of the posi- 
tion and the peculiarity of the tactical problems of the revolutionary pro- 
letariat. 

The socialist proletariat will not forget for a moment that it is con- 
fronted, inevitably confronted, with a revolutionary mass struggle that 
must sweep away all the legalities of the doomed bourgeois society. But, 
at the same time, a party which has magnificently utilised a half-century 
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of bourgeois legality against the bourgeoisie has not the slightest reason 
to renounce those conveniences in the struggle, that advantage in battle 
afforded by the fact that the enemy is caught in the toils of his own le- 
gality, that the enemy is compelled to “shoot first”, is compelled to shatter 
his own legality. 

There lies the peculiarity of the pre-revoluttonary situation in modern 
Germany. That is why old Bebel is so cautious. fixing all his attention on 
the great struggle which is to come, exerting all the power of his vast tal- 
ent, his experience and authority against the short-sighted, spineless op- 
portunists, who do not understand this struggle, who are not fit to lead it, 
who during the revolution will probably find themselves degraded from 
the leaders to the led or even cast aside. 

In Magdeburg these leaders were remonstrated with, they were cen- 
sured, they were given an official ultimatum as the representatives of all 
that was unreliable that had accumulated in the great revolutionary 
army, of all that was weak, infected with bourgeois legality and 
stupefied by pious prostrations before this legality. before all the limita- 
tions of what is one of the eras of slavery. i.e.. one of the eras of 
bourgeois supremacy. In condemning the opportunists, threatening them 
with expulsion, the German proletariat thereby expressed its condemna- 
tion of all the elements in its mighty organisation personifying stagna- 
tion, diffidence, flabbiness and inability to break with the psychology of 
moribund bourgeois society. In condemning the bad revolutionaries in 
its own ranks the vanguard class held one of the last reviews of its forces 
before entering upon the path of social revolution. 


* ¥ * 


While the attention of all revolutionary Social-Democrats throughout 
the world was concentrated on seeing how the German workers were 
preparing for action, selecting the moment for action, keeping a watch- 
ful eye on the enemy and purging themselves of the weaknesses of op- 
portunism — the opportunists throughout the world were gloating over 
the differences which had arisen between Luxemburg and Kautsky in 
their estimate of the present situation, on the question whether one of 
those turning-points like the Ninth of January in the Russian revolution 
was due now or not just yet,’ this very minute or the next. The oppor- 
tunists gloated. They did their utmost to make a burning issue of these 
differences, which were not of prime importance, in the columns of 
Socialist Monthly, Golos Sotsial-Demokrata (Martynov), Zhizn, Voz- 
rozhdeniye and suchlike liquidationist papers and Neue Zeit (Martov)*. 
The shabbiness of these methods of the opportunists in all countries was 
indelibly registered in Magdeburg, where differences of opinion among 
the revolutionary Social-Democrats of Germany did not play any ap- 
preciable role. The opportunists however gloated too soon. The Mag- 
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deburg Congress adopted the first part of the resolution proposed by 
Rosa Luxemburg, in which there is direct reference to the mass strike as 
a means of struggle. 

*In Neue Zeit Martov was met with an emphatic rebuke from Com- 
rade Karsky. [Footnote in original. JO 


The Copenhagen Congress 


The International's 1910 Copenhagen congress discussed the question 
of war and militarism once again, this time in an atmosphere heavy 
with the menace of the imperialist arms buildup and the growing 
threat of war in the Balkans. Keir Hardie, perhaps the most prominent 
leader of British socialism, joined with Vaillant in pressing for a com- 
mitment to more vigorous antiwar action along the lines of the French 
majority resolution of 1907. However, their resolution was defeated in 
commission by a vote of 119 to 58. The resolution finally adopted re- 
stated the conclusions of the Stuttgart text, adding only a number of 
immediate proposals to lessen the war danger. 


Resolution Against Militarism’ 


The congress notes that despite the peace congresses and the pacific 
protestations of the governments, military armaments have increased 
enormously in the last few years. Furthermore the naval arms race in 
particular, whose latest phase is the construction of dreadnoughts, sig- 
nifies more than just the demented squandering of public funds for un- 
productive purposes and the consequent shortage or absence of funds for 
the provision of social welfare and workers’ relief. It also threatens all 
peoples with material exhaustion through intolerable burdens of indirect 
taxation and al] states with financial ruin. These armaments imperiled 
world peace very recently, and they will threaten it again and again. In 
view of the danger that the arms race poses to human civilization, the 
well-being of the peoples, and the lives of the masses, the congress reaf- 
firms the resolutions of previous congresses, in particular that of the 
Stuttgart congress, and reiterates that: 

There are neither differences nor discords among the workers of all 
countries that could lead to war. Today's wars are caused by capitalism, 
especially the international competition of capitalist states for world 
markets, and by militarism, which is a central instrument of bourgeois 
class domination in domestic affairs and of the economic and political 
subjugation of the working class. Wars will cease once and for all only 
when the capitalist economic order is abolished. The working class, 
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which carries the main burden of war and is hardest hit by its conse- 
quences, has the greatest interest in abolishing war. The organized 
Socialist proletariat of all countries is therefore the sole reliable guaran- 
tor of world peace. Therefore the congress again urges the workers’ par- 
ties of all countries to carry on energetic work among the entire pro- 
letariat, and above all among the youth, to expose the causes of war and 
to educate the workers and the youth in the spirit of the brotherhood of 
peoples. 

Socialist parliamentary representatives have repeatedly affirmed their 
duty to refuse funds for armaments and to use all their strength to combat 
them. The congress stands by this position and expects these representa- 
tives: 

A) continually to reiterate the demand for compulsory international 
courts of arbitration in all conflicts between states; 

B) continually to renew proposals aimed at general disarmament and, 
first and foremost, at an agreement for limitation of naval armaments 
and abolition of the right of seizure at sea; 

C) to demand the abolition of secret diplomacy and the publication of 
all the existing and future treaties and agreements between governments; 

D) to intervene in favor of the peoples’ right of self-determination and 
in their defense against armed attack and forctble subjugation. 

The International Socialist Bureau will provide material assistance to 
all Socialist representatives in the struggle against militarism and if nec- 
essary will work to bring about common action on their part. Should mil- 
itary conflicts arise, the congress confirms the Stuttgart resolution which 
states: 

“If a war threatens to break out, it is the duty of the working classes 
and their parliamentary representatives in the countries involved, sup- 
ported by the coordinating activity of the International Socialist Bureau, 
to exert every effort in order to prevent its outbreak. They must employ 
the means they consider most effective, which naturally vary according 
to the sharpening of the class struggle and the general political situation. 

“In case war should break out anyway, it is their duty to intervene for 
its speedy termination and to strive with all their power to utilize the eco- 
nomic and political crisis created by the war to rouse the masses and 
thereby hasten the downfall of capitalist class rule.” 

The congress instructs the bureau to implement these measures, 
should war be threatened, by at once taking the steps necessary so the 
workers” parties of the affected countries can examine how best to bring 
about common action to prevent war.0 


Gregory Zinoviev recounted in 1924 that “Lenin undertook once again 
at the Copenhagen congress to form a left wing by trying to call an in- 
ternational meeting of revolutionary Marxists. The meeting was 
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haphazardly organized. About ten people met, and half of them had 
cold feet. They regarded Comrade Lenin with a fair dose of skepticism. 
He was not well known, and prominent representatives of the Interna- 
tional had spoken against him on the question of uniting Russian So- 
cial Democrats. The Copenhagen attempt to pull together a left wing 
within the Second International ended in fiasco.” 


Rosa Luxemburg’s article below, published in May 1911 in a left-wing 
SPD paper, the Leipziger Volkszeitung [Leipzig peoples’s paper], 
criticized the pacifist illusions reflected in the action proposals of the 
Copenhagen resolution and in many earlier Socialist statements. 


Peace Utopias'’ 
by Rosa Luxemburg 


Our task on the question of peace does not consist merely in vigor- 
ously and continually demonstrating the Social Democrats’ love of 
peace. First and foremost it is to expose the nature of militarism to the 
masses of people and to bring out sharply and clearly the differences in 
principle between the Social Democrats’ standpoint and that of the 
bourgeois peace lovers. 

What are these differences? Certainly not merely that the bourgeois 
apostles of peace rely on the influence of pretty words, while we do not 
depend on words alone. Even our Starting points are diametrically op- 
posed. The friends of peace from bourgeois circles believe that world 
peace and disarmament can be realized within the framework of the pre- 
sent social order, while we, who base ourselves on the materialist con- 
ception of history and on scientific socialism, are convinced that mili- 
tarism can be banished from the world only with the destruction of the 
capitalist state. 

From this follows our entirely different policy for propagating the idea 
of peace. The bourgeois friends of peace take pains — and from their 
point of view this is perfectly logical and explicable — to conjure up all 
sorts of “practical” projects for gradually restraining militarism. They 
are naturally inclined to take every superficial sign of a tendency toward 
peace for good coin, to take every expression of the rulers’ diplomats in 
this vein at face value, to exaggerate it into a basis for earnest activity. 
The Social Democrats, on the other hand, must consider it their duty 
here, just as in all matters of social criticism, to expose bourgeois at- 
tempts at restraining militarism as pitiful half measures, and the expres- 
sions of such sentiments, from government circles in particular, as dip- 
lomatic hocus-pocus, and to oppose the bourgeois prattle and pretense 
with a ruthless analysis of capitalist reality... . 
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From this same standpoint the task of Social Democrats with regard to 
declarations of the kind made by the British government can only be to 
expose the idea of a partial /imitation of armaments, as an impracticable 
half measure.'? We must argue it through to the end, explaining to the 
people that militarism is intimately linked up with colonial, trade, and 
international politics. We show that the existing nations, if they seri- 
ously and honestly wish to call a halt to the arms race, would therefore 
have to begin by dismantling their weapons of commercial warfare, giv- 
ing up campaigns of colonial robbery and for controlling spheres of in- 
fluence in all parts of the world. In a word, in their foreign as well as in 
their domestic politics they would have to do the exact opposite of every- 
thing that is essential to the political character of a capitalist state today. 
The heart of the Social Democratic conception is therefore that mili- 
tarism in both its forms — as war and as armed peace — is a legitimate 
child and a logical result of capitalism, and can only be overcome with 
its destruction. Hence whoever honestly desires world peace and libera- 
tion from the tremendous burden of armaments must also desire 
socialism. Only in this way can real Social Democratic education and re- 
cruitment be conducted on the armaments question. 

This work, however, will be rendered somewhat difficult and the po- 
sition of the Social Democrats will become unclear and vacillating if, by 
some strange exchange of roles, our party tries to convince the bourgeois 
state that this state itself can quite well limit armaments and bring about 
peace and that it can do this from tts own standpoint, that of a capitalist 
class state.... 

Until now, the pride of our party — and its firm scientific grounding 
— has been that we do not pull slogans out of a hat, whether in the gen- 
eral lines of our work or in our day-to-day activity. Rather, we have al- 
ways relied on our understanding of the tendencies of social develop- 
ment and made the objective lines of thts development the basis of our 
position. For us the determining factor until now has not been what was 
possible in terms of the current relationship of forces within the state, but 
what was possible in terms of the tendencies of social development. . . . 

Arms limitation and curbing militarism are not part of international 
capitalism’s further development. In fact they could result only from the 
stagnation of capitalist development. Only those who hope for a halt to 
[imperialist] world politics — and this is the highest and last stage of 
capitalist development — can consider a halt to the further development 
of militarism likely. World politics and militarism, its servant on land 
and at sea and during war and peace, are nothing other than capitalism’ s 
specific method for both developing and resolving international con- 
tradictions. With the further development of capitalism and of the world 
market, these contradictions, together with internal class antagonisms, 
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Increase and intensify without limit until they become intolerable and 
bring about the social revolution. 

Only those who believe that class antagonisms can be softened and be 
blunted, and that capitalist economic anarchy can be contained. can 
think it possible that these international conflicts can subside, ease, or 
dissolve. For the international antagonisms of the capitalist states are 
only the complement of class antagonisms. and world political anarchy 
is but the reverse side of the anarchic system of capitalist production. 
Only together can they grow and only together can they be overcome. 
“A little peace and order” is, therefore, impossible, a petty-bourgeois 
utopia, as much so in the capitalist world market as in world politics, in 
the limitation of economic crises as in the limitation of armaments. 

Let us glance at the events of the last fifteen years of international de- 
velopment. Where do they show any tendency toward peace, disarma- 
ment, or settlement of conflicts by arbitration? 

During these fifteen years we had the following: the 1895 war be- 
tween Japan and China, the prelude to the East Asiatic period of im- 
penalism; the 1898 war between Spain and the United States; Britain’s 
1899-1902 Boer War in South Africa; the European great powers’ 1900 
campaign in China; the 1904 Russo-Japanese War; the 1904-7 German 
Herero War in Africa; Russia’s 1908 military intervention in Persia; and 
at the present moment France’s military intervention in Morocco. '? This 
does not even mention the incessant colonia] skirmishes in Asia and in 
Africa. The bare facts alone show that for fifteen years hardly a year has 
gone by without a war. 

But more important still 1s the endunng aftereffect of these wars. The 
war with China was followed by a military reorganization in Japan 
which made it possible ten years later for Japan to undertake the war 
against Russia and become the predominant military power in the 
Pacific. The Boer War resulted in a military reorganization of Britain 
and the strengthening of her land forces. The war with Spain inspired the 
United States to reorganize its navy and made it a colonial power with 
imperialist interests in Asia. Thus the germ of the clash of interests be- 
tween the United States and Japan in the Pacific was created. The 
Chinese campaign was accompanied in Germany by a thorough military 
reorganization — the great Navy Law of 1900, which marks the begin- 
ning of Germany’s competition with Britain on the sea and the sharpen- 
ing of the antagonisms between these two nations. 

But to this we must add yet another and extremely important factor: 
the social and political awakening to independent life of the hinterlands, 
of the colonies and the “spheres of interest.” The revolution in Turkey, 
in Persia, the revolutionary ferment in China, in India, in Egypt, in 
Arabia, in Morocco, in Mexico, all these are points of departure for 
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world political antagonisms, tensions, military activities, and arm- 
aments. '* Just in the course of these fifteen years the points of friction in 
international politics increased to an unparalleled degree, a number of 
new states stepped forward into active struggle on the international 
stage, and all the great powers undertook a thorough military reorgani- 
zation. 


In consequence of all these events, the antagonisms have reached an 
unprecedented acuteness. This process is going further and further, since 
on the one hand the ferment in the Orient increases from day to day, and 
on the other every agreement between the military powers unavoidably 
becomes the starting point for fresh conflicts. The Reval Entente be- 
tween Russia, Great Britain, and France, which Jaurès hailed as a 
guarantee for world peace, sharpened the crisis in the Balkans, acceler- 
ated the outbreak of the Turkish revolution, and encouraged Russia to 
take military action in Persia. Jt also led to a rapprochement between 
Turkey and Germany which, in its turn, sharpened the Anglo-German 
antagonisms. The Potsdam agreement resulted in the sharpening of the 
crisis in China and the Russo-Japanese agreement had the same effect. '° 

These facts signify anything but a tendency toward mitigation of inter- 
national conflicts, or toward world peace. This is plain to anyone with 
open eyes. 

In view of all this, how is it possible to speak of tendencies toward 
peace in bourgeois development, which supposedly neutralize and over- 
come its tendencies toward war? How do they find expression? 

In Sir Edward Grey’s declaration and that of the French parliament? $ 
In the “armament weariness” of the bourgeoisie? But the middle and 
petty-bourgeois sections of the bourgeoisie have always groaned about 
the burden of militarism, just as they groan about the devastation caused 
by free competition, the economic crises, the unscrupulousness of stock 
exchange speculation, the terrorism of the cartels and trusts. The tyranny 
of the tycoons in America has even led to a rebellion of broad masses of 
the people and protracted legal proceedings against the trusts by the gov- 
emment authorities. Do the Social Democrats interpret this as a sign that 
the trusts are beginning to be curtailed, or do they not rather give a sym- 
pathetic shrug of the shoulders for the petty-bourgeois rebellion and a 
scornful smile for the government’s legal campaign? 

The “dialectic” of the tendency of capitalist development toward 
peace, which supposedly cuts across and prevails over its tendency to- 
ward war, simply confirms the old truism that the roses of capitalist 
profit-making and class domination have thorns even for the 
bourgeoisie. But the bourgeoisie prefers to wear its thorns round its 
long-suffering head, in spite of all pain and woe, rather than get rid of 


them — and its head as well — in response to the well-intentioned ad- 
vice of the Social Democrats. 
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Explaining this to the masses, ruthlessly dispelling all illusions about 
the bourgeoisie’s sham moves for peace, and declaring the proletarian 
revolution to be the first and only step toward world peace — these are 
the tasks of the Social Democrats with regard to all disarmament farces, 
Whether produced in Petersburg. London. or Berlin... . U 


In July 1911, while French troops were establishing a protectorate over 
Morocco, a German warship steamed into the Moroccan harbor of 
Agadir to land troops against the French, provoking the second 
Morocco crisis. Britain sided with France and for a while war seemed 
imminent. The crisis was settled in November when Germany recog- 
nized France's protectorate in Morocco, in return for territorial con- 
cessions from France in Equatorial Africa. 


The secretary of the International Socialist Bureau, Camille Huysmans, 
responded to the crisis by sending out a letter on July 6 asking all sec- 
tions of the International whether they thought an emergency meeting 
of the bureau should be held. The German party’s confidential reply 
was sent by Hermann Molkenbuhr, one of the secretaries of the SPD 
Executive Committee. 


The Molkenbuhr Letter on Morocco!’ 


Berlin 
July 8, 1911 
Esteemed comrades, 

I have not-yet been able to submit your letter to a meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. For the moment, | want to convey my personal 
opinion, which I also expressed in a meeting on Tuesday. 

I see the whole affair as something cooked up by the heads of our gov- 
ernment to divert attention from the domestic situation and create a 
mood favorable to them for the Reichstag elections. Our government’s 
domestic policy has led it into a mess that would wring tears from a 
stone. It is resorting to the familiar methods that Bismarck used with 
Boulanger in 1887 and Bülow, with the Hottentots in 1906. '* 

Now I give credit to Bethmann-Hollweg and Kiderlen-Wachter for 
every kind of stupidity, sufficient even to lead to serious European con- 
flicts. But in the case of Morocco I don’t think these gentlemen have a 
free hand. Conflicting capitalist interests come into play here, and in 
Germany the “‘pro-French” group ts the stronger. .. . 

I don't believe the managers of our foreign policy will go any further. 
The biggest capitalists are keenly aware that this would harm their inter- 
ests, and they will order a timely “halt.” 

Even if we were to rapidly launch a very active campaign, subordinat- 
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ing all questions of domestic policy and so permitting our opponents to 
concoct an effective election slogan against us, it is still not clear that we 
would achieve anything. For [the industrialists] Krupp and Thyssen are 
just as afraid of Socialists as Bethmann-Hollweg. We are vitally con- 
cerned that domestic issues in this discussion (tax policy, the privileges 
of great landowners, the social insurance system, and so on) not be driv- 
en into the background. And this could well happen. even if we speak on 
the Morocco question in every village, and build up a movement of op- 
position. Given the notorious clumsiness of Bethmann and his col- 
leagues, it is very likely they will suffer a well-deserved defeat in their 
game, which will provide us with one more argument in the elections. 

Best wishes, 

H. Molkenbuhrd 


As amember of the International Socialist Bureau representing the So- 
cial Democracy of Poland and Lithuania (SDKPiL), Rosa Luxemburg re- 
ceived a copy of the Molkenbuhr letter. On July 24, at the height of the 
crisis, she published it in the Leipziger Volkszeitung along with a com- 
ment on the policy it embodied. 


On Morocco!” 
by Rosa Luxemburg 


We must confess that the conclusions drawn by Molkenbuhr from the 
Morocco affair, which he has portrayed with such specialized compe- 
tence, have very little merit. They boil down to the following exalted po- 
litical approach: “Leave it to the grandees of the steel monopolies to 
order a halt to the German action in Morocco at the appropriate moment. 
As for us, we will pay as little attention as possible to the entire affair, 
since we have other business to attend to, namely the Reichstag elec- 
tions.” ... 

It is quite likely that our opponents, now in a painfully difficult spot, 
will try and utilize the Morocco uproar to fashion an election slogan 
against the Social Democracy in order to create some sort of “patriotic” 
carnival atmosphere in the elections. But if we assume this and even 
consider that this absurd and frivolous adventure could provide them 
with “an effective slogan” against us, it seems completely illogical to 
avoid discussing this question in our agitation. .. . 

If [Molkenbuhr’s| position errs by showing too little confidence in the 
power of our slogans, we believe it also fails by greatly overestimating 
the weight of capitalist interests as a guarantee of peace... . 

The future course of the Morocco adventure will not be determined by 
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Mannesmann and Thyssen alone. Like every sudden thrust in world 
power politics, it can easily escape the control of its originators. Starting 
as a silly game with matches it can flare up into a world holocaust. “Con- 
cessions” of some sort can easily shift the center of gravity to southern 
Africa or some other part of the world, and there give birth to completely 
new conflicts. We therefore hold that it is not Social Democracy’s duty 
to soothe public opinion, but rather to arouse it and wam it of the dan- 
gers lurking behind every such adventure in present-day world politics. 

It is best to rely not on the commitment to peace of any particular 
capitalist clique, but on the resistance of the enlightened masses as a 
force for peace. Moreover, the decision to keep quiet plays into the 
hands of the architects of the government's Morocco policy. {French 
Ambassador] Cambon and [German State Secretary] Kiderlen, the two 
high priests of colonial policy, insisted that we all maintain a respectful 
silence so they could carry out their hocus-pocus unhindered behind the 
backs of the parliamentary deputies and the public. What better proof 
that the workers’ parties must do just the opposite. Where the govern- 
ment aims to present the public with a fait accompli, we must vigorously 
appeal to the public to intervene. The demand for convocation of the 
Reichstag, which first appeared in Vorwärts, was therefore a step in the 
right direction. Unfortunately, if we are not mistaken, our central party 
organ no longer advances this demand. 

Finally, the general conception of an election campaign as expressed 
by the party’s Executive Committee is, we believe, open to objection. 
They would have us confine our agitation exclusively to questions of 
domestic policy like taxes and social legislation. But questions of finan- 
cial policy, junker rule.” and the paralysis in social reform are organi- 
cally tied to militarism, naval expansion, colonial policy, the kaiser’s 
personal rule, and his foreign policy. Any artificial separation of these 
domains can only produce a fragmentary. one-sided picture of our pre- 
sent circumstances. 

Above all we must carry out socialist education in the Reichstag elec- 
tions. This cannot be accomplished, however, if we aim our criticism 
exclusively at Germany’s internal political conditions, and fail to portray 
the overall international context — capital’s deepening domination over 
all parts of the world, the obvious anarchy everywhere you look, and the 
prominent role of colonialism and world power politics in this process. 
We must not fashion our electoral agitation as some simplistic political 
primer cut down to a couple of catchy slogans, but as the Socialist world 
view in its all-encompassing totality and diversity.0 


The publication of the Molkenbuhr letter raised an uproar within the 
SPD. A wave of criticism of the Executive Committee forced it to in- 
itiate a protest campaign and, on September 3, 1911, more than 
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200,000 took part in a rally in Berlin against the government's aggres- 
sive policies. 


At the SPD congress later that month the Executive Committee faced 
more criticism for its tardy and limited response. The party leadership 
attempted to shift the axis of discussion to criticism of Luxemburg’s 
publication of the Molkenbuhr letter, a confidential document. 


The issue was taken to the International Socialist Bureau meeting of 
September 23-24, where a motion of censure against Luxemburg was 
introduced. After some discussion, in which Lenin protested the idea 
of censure, the motion was withdrawn and a compromise proposal 
passed, stating that in the future such correspondence should be re- 
garded as confidential. 


Luxemburg and the left, however, had succeeded in spurring the Ger- 
man party leadership to action, and thus enabled mass opposition to 
the war danger to find expression. 


The SPD Debate on Imperialism 


The SPD adopted a resolution on imperialism at its 1912 congress in 
Chemnitz (Karl-Marx-Stadt), which helped prepare the party for its 
mobilization that year against the Balkan War. 


While the debate at the 1912 congress in Chemnitz marked, on the 
whole, a step forward for the SPD, it also witnessed a renewal of the di- 
vision between the party’s “Center” current, whose main theorist was 
Kautsky, and the revolutionary left wing. This division had surfaced at 
the 1910 Magdeburg congress, and had subsequently deepened in 
written discussion. Anton Pannekoek, a leader of the party’s radical 
Bremen organization, had conducted a lengthy debate with Kautsky in 
1911 in the pages of Die Neue Zeit. Pannekoek had argued that the 
party should aim to rally the masses in action on issues like suffrage re- 
form, using measures like mass protest strikes, instead of relying on 
Kautsky’s policy of attrition, and had urged that mass action be em- 
phasized instead of subordinating the party’s tactics to parliamentary 
maneuvers. In 1912 Karl Radek, a collaborator of the Bremen radicals, 
debated Kautsky on imperialism in the pages of Die Neue Zeit, chal- 
lenging Kautsky’s theory that forces existed within capitalism that 
could counteract and overcome imperialism’s tendency toward war. 


A view similar to Kautsky’s was expressed at the Chemnitz congress by 
Hugo Haase, the reporter for the Executive Committee. Haase 
explained the economic forces within capitalism that drove it to in- 
crease armaments and to an imperialist policy. “Imperialism is not 
peaceable,” he concluded, “its tendency is to generate conflict and 
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war.” However, he said, it is wrong to view war as inevitable. “Marx 
and Engels correctly warned us again and again against a fatalistic con- 
ception of history. While we must keep sight of imperialism’s violent 
character, which whips the states into war against each other in their 
eagerness for booty, this is countered by other tendencies.” 


Haase pointed to what he viewed as these tendencies within the ruling 
class itself: “Capitalist groupings in different countries intertwine and 
are tied together by international links of many kinds, and rather than 
conduct wars, which are exhausting, uncertain in outcome, and 
dangerous to profits, they hold it to be more advantageous to divide 
the world’s markets among themselves.” He recalled the agreement to 
share the coal resources of Morocco between the powerful French 
and German monopolies, Schneider-Creuzot and Krupp, which had 
led them to work against the war danger in the Morocco crisis of 1911. 
Haase also quoted protestations for peace by other magnates of Ger- 
man heavy industry, and argued “indeed trade relationships between 
Germany and England have proliferated and grown so dense that the 
outbreak of war between the two states would bring with it economic 
crisis of truly annihilating scope.” 


“Stronger than the cohesion of international capital,” Haase con- 
tinued, is the “solidarity and fraternity of the international proletariat,” 
pointing in particular to the links between the British and German 
working classes. Moreover, military experts agreed that the modern 
war machine was dependent on the morale of the soldiers, he con- 
tended, and although they could be forced to the front lines, they 
could not be forced to fight with enthusiasm. Finally, he stated, the 
ruling classes must reckon with the consequences of war for the class 
struggle, particularly should the war lead to defeat. The masses would 
blame capitalism for the suffering brought on by the war: “Would this 
not mean that the hour had struck for the Social Democracy to win po- 
litical power and assume the place of the present ruling classes?”7! 


In the discussion, Eduard Bernstein accepted the framework of 
Haase’s report, emphasizing that militarism was by no means inevita- 
ble under capitalism. Karl Liebknecht called for a heightening of the 
class struggle as the only way to show the capitalists the price they 
would pay for war. Ludwig Quessel, speaking for the pro-imperialist 
current on the party’s extreme right wing, supported the continued in- 
dependence of countries such as China and Iran as the best way to se- 
cure access to them for German products. It is not enough to call for 
abolition of tariff barriers, he continued, “Wherever the German gov- 
ernment intervenes to ensure that our industry is truly granted equal 
access to markets, we must stand behind it.”?* 


Rosa Luxemburg had not been elected as a delegate to the congress — 
an indication of the party establishment’s success in isolating the left 
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wing. Speaking for the left, Paul Lensch and Anton Pannekoek 
explained some of the revolutionists’ disagreements with Haase and 
their hesitations about the resolution. 


. e 23 
Lensch and Pannekoek on Imperialism 


Paul Lensch (Leipzig): My misgivings chiefiy concern the passage in 
the resolution dealing with arms reduction. . . . Our difference of opin- 
ion on the evolution of imperialism is most clearly expressed precisely 
on the disarmament question. Let there be no mistake. I consider a tem- 
porary agreement between two capitalist states on questions of arms pol- 
icy by no means excluded. On the contrary, I have always stressed this 
possibility. But that is something completely different from what is 
called for in the resolution and was earlier proposed by the Reichstag 
fraction. Here it is a question of an “international agreement for general 
arms reduction.” And as before, I certainly consider that to be utopian. 

Comrades! How did the international arms buildup which we have 
witnessed these last ten years come about? Is it really just a case of an in- 
temational misunderstanding, which could be resolved by an interna- 
tional agreement? That would mean that world history had made a mis- 
take, as it were; that a capitalism without resort to force. without col- 
onies and fleets is also feasible. No doubt that is true, but only in a vac- 
uum! Perhaps in your imagination, or on paper. you can conceive of a 
capitalism without violence. But we deal with the real capitalism here on 
earth. Our task cannot be to correct World History’s homework. and 
say, “Dear World History. here is your work back! It’s swarming with 
mistakes. I marked them all for you in red. In the future I expect better 
work from you.” (Laughter) That’s not how it works! We must deal with 
capitalism as it is, and in so doing we must admit that the arms race 
grows naturally and inevitably out of the given economic relations. 

Protected by tariffs, imperialism has shut out free competition in the 
internal market and replaced it with monopoly. In the process it has de- 
molished the economic foundations of liberalism — an event of great 
political importance! — but only to unleash free competition all the 
more in the world market. The struggle for the world market brings as its 
necessary complement the international arms race. The one is unthinka- 
ble without the other. War is the continuation of politics by other means, 
says Clausewitz. By the same token the international arms race is the 
continuation of international economic competition by other means. . . . 

The arms race is a symptom of imperialism, which we must not view 
in isolation. We have no special weapons for our fight against im- 
perialism, only the great but simple slogans: agitate and organize! We 
say to the masses that imperialism is the last expression of the existing 
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society, that it opens up all the well-springs of social revolution. Be- 
cause it subjugates the entire earth to its domination, imperialism taps 
the last reservoir of the earth's life-giving springs, and blocks up the 
channels through which the powerfully increased productive forces can 
be discharged. But even at home it drives all contradictions to the break- 
ing point. While the tables of the capitalist magnates groan under the 
weight of their gold, the specter of hunger haunts the alleyways of the 
working people. The class struggle sharpens visibly, and in the collosal 
struggles of the modern unions, the organized classes stand so close to 
each other that they can see the whites of their opponents’ eyes. 

We are approaching a time of great mass struggles and sharp con- 
flicts, which will make the highest demands on the understanding and 
energy of the proletarian organizations. We must arm ourselves for these 
struggles. I completely agree with Haase’s conclusions that if we extend 
our organization. our political education, if we prepare ourselves — then 
all we must do is to be ready! (Lively applause)... 

Anton Pannekoek (Bremen): While you can demonstrate that im- 
perialism damages the interests of broad layers, even of the bourgeoisie, 
the fact remains that the whole bourgeoisie supports this policy. .. . 

We have not only the arms industry to fight. The circle of those whose 
interests are directly at stake is much bigger. All big business and fi- 
nance capital has a stake in imperialism and consequently in the arms 
race. Therefore imperialism is more than the product of bourgeois pres- 
sure groups lobbying for extra profits. It is more like a way of thinking, 
an ideology. Only for big business 1s it a question of the lobbying for 
profits. The bourgeoisie as a whole allows itself to be taken in tow for 
many material and ideological reasons. 

We often hear talk of imperialism as a sort of mental derangement of 
the bourgeoisie and in the party congress issue of the Chemnitzer Vol- 
ksstimme [Chemnitz people’s voice] Bernstein speaks of a spiritual 
epidemic. But we should not conceive of it in such an un-Marxist man- 
ner, as if it were an accident. Our hterature exposes all the threads that 
tie each bourgeois group to the imperialist policy. That is why we con- 
sider it utopian to count on its reversal. ... 

The ruling class cannot adopt the course of disarmament because it Is 
an exploiting class, because the politics of looting and brutality are part 
of its soul. Each of the different powers wants to be in as powerful a pos- 
ition as possible to pursue this policy. Power alone determines the out- 
come of each and every one of their conflicts. Even when it does not lead 
to war, the arms race is useful for large-scale capital, which uses it to 
force concessions from its competitors, the other world powers. That 1s 
why the arms race is pursued so zealously. Haase mentioned that the 
capitalist magnates are already organizing internationally, but he added 
that this process will not rid the world of war. If that is so, and the 
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capitalists know that wars are unavoidable. then the arms race will not 
disappear either. 

Hugo Haase: Ending the arms race is not the same thing as disarma- 
ment. 

Pannekoek: We emphasize that the arms race is inevitable, not to jus- 
tify it in any way, but to direct our fight against imperialism. 

We want to struggle the most vigorously against this brutal, danger- 
ous form of capitalism. But not by trying to drive capitalism back to an 
earlier form. That is impossible. There is only one way: beyond im- 
perialism to socialism .0 


The resolution on imperialism itself was adopted with only three votes 
against and two abstentions, and it helped rally the party ranks for the 
massive antiwar actions of the coming year. It was reprinted by the 
Bolsheviks in 1915 in their theoretical journal Kommunist (Communist) 
as a reminder of the SPD’s prewar stand against imperialism. 


1912 SPD Resolution on Imperialism** 


Given the exploited proletariat’s stunted standard of living, the enor- 
mous expansion of capitalist production requires an extension of its mar- 
kets. The immense accumulation of capital is driven to find new areas of 
investment and new possibilities of turning a profit. 

With the growing exports of commodities and capital, of production 
and transportation equipment, world trade grows ever more and the 
global economy expands. The employers’ organizations, cartels, and 
trusts, strongly reinforced by the tariff system, increasingly dominate 
economic life. They use their influence on their countries’ governments 
to harness the powers of the state to their drive to expand, to enclose 
large parts of the world’s productive areas in their spheres of influence 
and power, and to exclude foreign competitors. They willingly resort to 
the most brutal violence, whenever it promises to bring success. The 
Mainz congress [of the SPD] in 1900 denounced the unscrupulous policy 
of robbery and conquest that results from imperialist expansionism. To 
carry out their plunder expeditions successfully and bring the booty to 
safety, the imperialists perfect and stockpile their weapons of murder as 
never before. 

In every state where the capitalist class has this need to expand, the 
same means are employed. This leads to deep antagonisms and severe 
entanglements that further augment and intensify the arms race to the 
point of madness. 

The resulting danger of devastating world war is further increased 
through shameless incitement by the capitalist magnates and the junkers, 
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who have a special interest in the provision of war materiel and in the ex- 
pansion of the upper state bureaucracy and the officer corps. 

Imperialism strengthens the power of the war-mongers, endangers the 
right of association, and hinders the further development of social re- 
form. Military expenditures place an unbearable burden on the masses of 
the people. while the increasing cost of all necessities undermines their 
health. 

The bourgeois parties are completely under imperialism’s spell. They 
approve without resistance all appropriations for the army and navy. The 
Social Democracy most emphatically opposes all imperialist and 
chauvinist endeavors wherever they appear. With firm resolve it nur- 
tures international proletarian solidarity, which never entertains hostile 
feelings toward another people. 

Imperialism is a product of the capitalist economic system and can 
only be completely overcome along with it. Nothing must be left un- 
done, however, to lessen its dangerous consequences. 

This congress proclaims its resolute will to make every effort to bring 
about an understanding among the nations and maintain the peace. 

The congress demands international agreements to put an end to the 
arms race, which threatens the peace and is driving humanity into a ter- 
rible catastrophe. 

The congress demands freedom of world trade, in place of the policy 
of conquest, that hunger for plunder. It further demands the abolition of 
the tariff system, which only serves to enrich the capitalist magnates and 
big landlords. 

The congress expects that party comrades will work tirelessly to build 
the political, trade union, and cooperative organizations of the class- 
conscious proletariat in order to fight against brutal imperialism with 
greater force until it is overcome. It is the task of the proletariat to trans- 
form capitalism, now brought to its highest stage, into socialist society, 
thus securing lasting peace, independence, and freedom for the 
peoples.O 


The Balkan Wars 


The following month a coalition of the governments of Serbia, Greece, 
Montenegro, and Bulgaria attacked Turkey. This launched a devastat- 
ing conflict that threatened for a time to expand into a world war. In 
the First Balkan War (October 1912—May 1913) Turkey was defeated 
and forced to cede most of its European territories. During the peace 
negotiations held in London under the supervision of the European 
imperialist powers, the victorious Balkan states fell out over a division 
of the spoils. Behind these differences were the imperialist powers, 
which had their own interests in the Balkans. This conflict led to the 
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Second Balkan War (June-August 1913) in which the Serbian, Greek, 
and Romanian governments defeated Bulgaria and forced it to cede 
some of its territory. Also Turkey seized the opportunity to retake 
some territory from Bulgaria. 


The Balkan governments justified the first war as a national liberation 
struggle to free compatriots still under the Turkish yoke. Balkan 
Socialists, however, opposed the war and voted against war credits. 


In October 1912 the Central Committee of the Russian Social Demo- 
cratic Labor Party (Bolsheviks) issued the following manifesto, drafted 
by Lenin, which was circulated in leaflet form and also published in 
German, French, and Belgian Socialist newspapers. 


To All the Citizens of Russia?” 


Comrades workers and all citizens of Russia! 

A war of four powers against Turkey has started in the Balkans. War 
threatens the whole of Europe. Despite their lying government denials, 
Russia and Austria are preparing for war. Italy is becoming more brazen 
in her policy of plundering the Turkish lands. The stock-market panic in 
Vienna and Berlin, in Paris and London shows that the capitalists of all 
Europe see no possibility of preserving European peace. 

All Europe wants to take part in the events in the Balkans! Everyone 
favours “reforms” and even “freedom for the Slavs”. Actually, Russia 
wants to snatch a piece of Turkey in Asia and to seize the Bosporus. 
Austria has designs on Salonika, Italy on Albania, Britain on Arabia, 
and Germany on Anatolia. 

The crisis is mounting. Hundreds of thousands and millions of wage 
slaves of capital and peasants downtrodden by the serf-owners are going 
to the slaughter for the dynastic interests of a handful of crowned 
brigands, for the profits of the bourgeoisie in its drive to plunder foreign 
lands. 

The Balkan crisis is a link in the chain of events which since the turn 
of the century has everywhere been leading to sharper class and interna- 
tional contradictions, to wars and revolutions. The Russo-Japanese war, 
the revolution in Russia, a series of revolutions in Asia, mounting 
rivalry and hostility between the European states, the threat to peace 
over Morocco, and Italy’s plunderous campaign against Tripoli? — 
such has been the preparation of the current crisis. 

Wars and all their calamities are produced by capitalism, which keeps 
millions of working people in bondage, sharpens the struggle between 
nations, and turns the slaves of capital into cannon fodder. A world-wide 
socialist army of the revolutionary proletariat is alone capable of putting 
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an end to this oppression and enslavement of the masses and to these 
massacres of slaves in the interests of the slave-owners. 

In Western Europe and America, there is a sharpening struggle by the 
socialist proletariat against imperialist bourgeois governments, who are 
increasingly inclined to plunge into desperate escapades as they see the 
working-class millions inexorably marching to victory. These govern- 
ments are preparing tor war but at the same time are afraid of war in the 
knowledge that world-wide war means world-wide revolution. 

In Eastern Europe — the Balkans, Austria and Russia — alongside 
areas of highly developed capitalism, we find the masses oppressed by 
feudalism, absolutism and thousands of medieval relics. Like tens of 
millions of peasants in Central Russia, the peasants in Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina, on the Adriatic coast, are still ground down by the landowning 
serf-masters. The piratical dynasties of the Hapsburgs and the 
Romanovs support this medieval oppression and try to stoke up hostility 
between the peoples in an effort to strengthen the power of the monarchy 
and perpetuate the enslavement of a number of nationalities. In Eastern 
Europe, the monarchs still share out the peoples between them, ex- 
change and trade in them, putting together different nationalities into 
patchwork states to promote their own dynastic interests, very much as 
the landowners under the serf system used to break up and shuffle the 
families of their subject peasants! 

A federal Balkan republic is the rallying cry that our brother socialists 
in the Balkan countries have issued to the masses in their struggle for 
self-determination and complete freedom of the peoples, to clear the 
way for a broad class struggle for socialism. 

It is the rallying cry of true democrats and real friends of the working 
class and we must take it up with especial vigour in face of the Russian 
tsarist monarchy, one of the most vicious supporters of reaction through- 
out the world. 

The foreign policy of Russian tsarism is an unbroken chain of unpre- 
cedented crimes and acts of violence, and the dirtiest and basest in- 
trigues against the freedom of nations, against democracy and against 
the working class. With the aid of Britain’s “liberal” rulers, tsarism is 
crushing and choking Persia; tsarism has been undermining the republic 
in China; tsarism is sneaking up to seize the Bosporus and extend “its” 
own territory at the expense of Turkey in Asia. The tsarist monarchy was 
the gendarme of Europe in the 19th century, when Russian serf-peasant 
troops put down the uprising in Hungary. Today, in the 20th century, the 
tsarist monarchy is the gendarme of both Europe and Asia. 

Tsar Nicholas the Bloody, who has dispersed the First and Second 
Dumas, who has drowned Russia in blood, enslaved Poland and Fin- 
land, and is in alliance with out-and-out reactionaries conducting a pol- 
icy of stifling the Jews and all “aliens”, the tsar whose loyal friends shot 
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down the workers on the Lena?” and ruined the peasants to the point of 
starvation all over Russia — that tsar pretends to be the champion of 
Slav independence and freedom! 

Since 1877, the Russian people have learned a thing or two, and they 
are now aware that worse than all the Turks are our “internal Turks” — 
the tsar and his servants. 

But the landowners and the bourgeoisie, the Nationalists and the Oc- 
tobrists give their utmost support to this vile and provocative he about a 
freedom-loving tsarism. Such papers as Golos Moskvy and Novoye Vre- 
mya are at the head of a whole army of government newspapers brazenly 
baiting and badgering Austria, as though Russian tsarism was not a 
hundred times more sullied in dirt and blood than the Hapsburg monar- 
chy. 

And it is not only the Right-wing parties, but even the opposition, lib- 
eral bourgeoisie that has been strident in its chauvinistic imperialist 
propaganda, scarcely covered up with diplomatically evasive and 
hypocritical phrases. Not only the non-party liberal Russkoye Slovo, but 
even Rech, the official organ of the Party of “Constitutional-Democrats”’ 
(actually counter-revolutionary liberals), has been zealous in attacking 
the tsarist Minister Sazonov for his alleged “tractability”, for his “‘con- 
cessions” to Austria and for inadequate “protection” of Russia's “great 
power” interests. The Cadets have been blaming the wildest nationalist 
reactionaries not for their imperialism, but on the contrary for minimis- 
ing the weight and the importance of the “great” idea of the tsarist con- 
quest of Constantinople!! 

For the sake of the vital interests of all the working people, the Rus- 
sian Social-Democratic Labour Party raises its voice in resolute protest 
against this base chauvinism and brands it as a betrayal of the cause of 
freedom. A country with 30 million starving peasants and with the wild- 
est arbitrary rule by the authorities, including the shooting of workers 
in their hundreds — a country where tens of thousands of fighters for 
freedom are being tormented and tortured through hard labour — what 
such a country needs above all is liberation from tsarist oppression. The 
Russian peasant must think about emancipating himself from the land- 
owning serf-masters and from the tsarist monarchy, and not allow him- 
self to be diverted from this vital cause by the false speeches of landown- 
ers and merchants about Russia’s “Slavonic tasks”, 

Imperialist liberalism, desirous of tolerating tsarism, may insist on 
“peaceful constitutional” action, promising the people both external vic- 
tories and constitutional reforms under a preserved tsarist monarchy, but 
the Social-Democratic proletariat indignantly rejects this fraud. The 
only thing that can ensure free development for Russia and the whole of 
Eastern Europe is the revolutionary overthrow of tsarism. Only the vic- 
tory of a federal republic in the Balkans, together with the victory of a 
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republic in Russia, can release hundreds of millions of people from the 
calamities of war and the torments of oppression and exploitation in the 
so-called “time of peace”. 

In the first five months of 1912. more than 500.000 workers in Russia 
rose to political strikes, restoring their strength after the most trying 
years of the counter-revolution. In some places, sailors and soldiers rose 
up in revolt against tsarism. Our call is for revolutionary mass struggle, 
for more steadfast, stable and extensive preparation for resolute joint ac- 
tion by the workers, peasants and the best section of the army! That is 
the only salvation for Russia, which has been oppressed and ruined by 
tsarism. 

The socialists of the Balkan countries have come out with a sharp con- 
demnation of the war. The socialists of Italy and Austria and the whole 
of Western Europe have given them unanimous support. Let us join in 
their protest and unfold our agitation against the tsarist monarchy. 

Down with the tsarist monarchy! Long live the democratic republic of 
Russia! 

Long live the federal republic of the Balkans! 

Down with war! Down with capitalism! 

Long live socialism, long live international revolutionary Social-De- 
mocracy! 

R.S.D.L.P. Central CommitteeX 


To meet the war crisis, the International held an international day of 
mass actions for peace on November 17, and convened an emergency 
congress in Basel, Switzerland, November 24-25, 1912. It was an 
impressive demonstration of Socialist unity against the Balkan War and 
against the imperialist war drive as a whole. Applause was particularly 
enthusiastic when the Bulgarian delegate, Janko Sakazov, rose to de- 
scribe the stand of Bulgarian Socialtsts against the war: 


“It is said that the war is popular in our country and that it has evoked 
overwhelming enthusiasm. It is true that the war was very popular — 
before the war. When war was declared, it was greeted with cries of 
joy in the streets and in public gatherings. But we also saw concern on 
the faces of the soldiers, and consciences were never so troubled as in 
the days of the mobilization. As we well know the enthusiasm, quite 
marked in the streets, was artificial. Furthermore, it was superficial 
rather than deeply felt. The women, the elderly, and the young people 
who followed the army did not do so in the spirit of the old warlike na- 
tions, but rather more out of concern for their loved ones. Keep in 
mind that in Bulgaria the war now claims everything. Out of a popula- 
tion of four million, 360,000 men are at the front and 100,000 are en- 
gaged in war duty in the provisioning of food, supplies, and sanitation. 


“And the enthusiasm has disappeared quickly! It is true that in Sob- 
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raniya [parliament] the Socialist who read out our antiwar declaration 
was assaulted by the enraged majority. But when the people saw the 
indescribable misery, they did not follow this majority. How many 
women have come crying to me with their forsaken children and told 
me of their suffering. Even the wives of officers — including General 
Staff officers, who had waited so long for the war — have expressed 
agreement with me. When the people begin to see what war is, the 
change in consciousness will soon be complete.” 


The French Socialist Party had held an extraordinary congress 
November 21, which adopted proposals for the Basel congress. Its res- 
olution stated: 


“In case of war [Socialists] must make use of the entire energy and ef- 
forts of the laboring class and the Socialist Party to prevent the war by 
every means, including parliamentary intervention, open agitation, 
manifestoes, as well as a general strike and insurrection.””” They de- 
cided however not to renew the debate on this question at Basel, 
given the urgency of a united stand against the war danger. 


The manifesto of the Basel congress, which was unanimously ap- 
proved, outlined the specific tasks of Socialists in all major countries 
to combat the war danger. It also further developed the general 
socialist position on the war danger. 


Basel Manifesto?’ 


At its Stuttgart and Copenhagen congresses the International formu- 
lated these guiding principles for the proletariat of all countries in the 
struggle against war: 

“If a war threatens to break out, it 1s the duty of the working classes 
and their parliamentary representatives in the countries involved, sup- 
ported by the coordinating activity of the International Socialist Bureau, 
to exert every effort in order to prevent its outbreak. They must employ 
the means they consider most effective, which naturally vary according 
to the sharpening of the class struggle and the general political situation. 

“In case war should break out anyway, it is their duty to intervene for 
its speedy termination and to strive with all their power to utilize the eco- 
nomic and political crisis created by the war to rouse the masses and 
thereby hasten the downfall of capitalist class rule.” 

Recent events oblige the proletariat more than ever to devote the ut- 
most force and energy to planned and concerted action. On the one hand, 
the general craze for armaments has aggravated the high cost of living, 
thereby intensifying class antagonisms and creating in the working class 
an implacable spirit of revolt. The workers want to put a stop to this sys- 
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tem of panic and waste. On the other hand. the incessantly recurming 
threats of war have a more and more inciting effect. The major European 
peoples are constantly on the verge of being driven against one another. 
Yet these assaults on humanity and reason cannot be justified by even 
the slightest pretext of service to the peoples’ interest. 

If the Balkan crisis. which has already caused such terrible disasters. 
should spread further, it would pose the most frightful danger to civili- 
zation and the proletariat. It would also be the greatest outrage in all his- 
tory, because of the crying discrepancy between the immensity of the 
catastrophe and the insignificance of the interests at stake. 

The congress records with satisfaction the complete unanimity of the 
Socialist parties and of the trade unions of all countries in declaring war 
against war. 

The proletarians of all countries have risen simultaneously in a strug- 
gle against imperialism. Each section of the International has rallied the 
resistance of the proletariat against the government of its own country 
and mobilized the public opinion of its nation against all desires for war. 
This has produced a mighty cooperation of the workers of all countries, 
which has already contributed a great deal toward saving the threatened 
peace of the world. The ruling classes’ fear of a proletarian revolution 
resulting from a world war has proved to be an essential guarantee of 
peace. 

The congress, therefore, calls upon the Social Democratic parties to 
continue their campaign by every means that seems appropriate to 
them.... 

The congress records that the entire Socialist International is unani- 
mous on these principles of foreign policy. [t calls upon the workers of 
all countries to rally the power of international proletarian solidarity 
against capitalist imperialism. It warns the ruling classes of all states not 
to increase by acts of war the misery of the masses brought on by the 
capitalist system of production. It emphatically demands peace. Let the 
governments remember that, given the present condition of Europe and 
the mood of the working class, they cannot unleash a war without danger 
to themselves. Let them remember that the Franco-German War was fol- 
lowed by the revolutionary outbreak of the Commune; that the Russo- 
Japanese War set into motion the revolutionary energies of the peoples 
of the Russian Empire; that the military and naval arms race gave the 
class conflicts in England and on the continent an unheard-of sharpness 
and unleashed an enormous wave of strikes. It would be insanity for the 
governments not to realize that the very idea of a monstrous world war 
must inevitably call forth the indignation and the revolt of the working 
class. Proletarians consider it a crime to fire at each other for the profits 
of the capitalists, the ambitions of dynasties, or the greater glory of se- 
cret diplomatic treaties. 
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If the governments cut off every possibility of normal progress, and 
thereby drive the proletariat to desperate steps, they themselves will 
have to bear the entire responsibility for the consequences of the crisis 
they bring about. 

The International will redouble its efforts to prevent this crisis; it will 
raise its protest with greater vigor and make its propaganda more and 
more energetic and comprehensive. The congress therefore directs the 
International Socialist Bureau to follow events even more closely, and, 
no matter what may happen, to maintain and strengthen the bonds unit- 
ing the proletarian parties. 

The proletariat is conscious that at this moment it is the bearer of the 
entire future of humanity. The proletariat will exert all its energy to pre- 
vent the annihilation of the flower of all peoples. threatened by all the 
horrors of mass murder, starvation, and pestilence. 

The congress therefore appeals to you, proletarians and Socialists of 
all countries: Make your voices heard in this decisive hour. Proclaim 
your will everywhere and in every form; raise your protest in the parlia- 
ments with all your force; unite in great mass demonstrations; use every 
means that the organization and the strength of the proletariat place at 
your disposal. See to it that the governments are constantly kept aware of 
the proletariat’s vigilance and its passionate desire for peace. Counter- 
pose the proletarian world of peace and fraternity of peoples to the 
capitalist world of exploitation and mass murder.O 


The following analysis of the Basel congress appeared in the January 
25, 1913, issue of the Bolshevik newspaper Sotsial-Demokrat. 


On the Basel Congress*! 
by L.B. Kamenev 


The Socialist International greeted the new tide of the Russian proleta- 
rian movement, and also declared that the task now before the Russian 
proletariat is one of the most important at this time. By the second dec- 
ade of the twentieth century conditions that had developed in Europe and 
Asia thrust the Russian proletariat into the center of international events. 
Proletarian Europe and Asia, which are becoming revolutionary, now 
listen attentively to the voice of the Russian proletariat and much de- 
pends on it. It must resound ever louder in the struggle against the 
Romanov monarchy... . 

Revolution in Russia is the Achilles’ heel of the entire system of rela- 
tions in Europe and Asia. Only a new revolution in Russia can open a 
fresh period of victories for the proletarian cause in Europe and the dem- 
ocratic cause in Asia. Unless it occurs the resolution of all questions will 
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be postponed for a long time, and in particular, the resolution of the 
question that brought proletarian representatives of all countries to as- 
semble at Basel. The Basel congress could not help but recognize that 
the task of assuring peace in Europe demands at least one war — a vic- 
torious war of all the peoples of Russia against the Romanov monarchy. 

But just as this war is inevitable as a precondition for solving the prob- 
lem of a stable peace, it was also clear to the congress that a number of 
similar “wars” might be required for its actual solution. The French sec- 
tion of the International, at its extraordinary congress held before the 
Basel congress. passed a resolution pointing directly to the general strike 
and insurrection as the ultimate weapons of struggle against the Euro- 
pean war. These words, “general strike and insurrection,” were omitted 
from the manifesto adopted by the Basel congress because of the same 
theoretical and practical considerations which determined the resolu- 
tions of the Stuttgart and Copenhagen congresses. However. this does 
not minimize the fact that the congress was imbued with the understand- 
ing that the proletariat, in struggling against war, would have to develop 
its energy to the utmost, even to an open civil war. The references made 
in the manifesto to the Commune which followed the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870-71 and to the Russian revolution of 1905 point this out un- 
equivocally.O 


Events the following year in Germany, however, were cause for strong 
doubts over whether Social Democratic leaders there would put the 
Basel congress manifesto into practice in case of war. When the Ger- 
man government asked the Reichstag for massive new appropriations 
to expand the armed forces, SPD deputies voted for the first time in 
favor of new taxes to raise the funds. The debate at the SPD’s 1913 Jena 
congress that resulted from this action contributed to the growing 
polarization between the main currents in the SPD. 


Since the previous SPD congress, Bebel had died and the party leader- 
ship had passed into the hands of Friedrich Ebert and Philipp 
Scheidemann. A mood of unease gripped the party, caused in part by 
the onset of stagnation in its membership and activity, and in part by 
disagreements of growing sharpness between its three main tenden- 


cies. 


As at previous congresses, the left wing at Jena advanced a resolution 
on the use of the mass strike as the way out of the party's stagnation. 
This was counterposed to a resolution by the Executive Committee rel- 
egating the use of the mass strike to the distant future. The Executive 
Committee's resolution carried by a vote of 333 to 142. 


The other major debate at the congress centered on the Reichstag vote 
on the military appropriations bill. When the government proposed a 
bill in March 1913 calling for a vast expansion in military expenditures, 
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there was agreement in the SPD Reichstag fraction to oppose the bill. 
The government decided, however, to separate out the question of 
how the funds were to be raised, proposing a direct income tax to fi- 
nance the appropriations, instead of the indirect taxes that bore down 
most heavily on the poor, and on which the government had previ- 
ously relied. Institution of such an income tax had been a longstanding 
SPD demand, and the income tax bill could not pass without the SPD’s 
backing. Yet the SPD had hitherto stood by its principle: “not one 
man, not one penny for the system.” The fraction divided sharply, and 
after a heated debate it decided by a vote of 52 to 37, with 7 absten- 
tions, to support the military tax bill. 


The fraction’s declaration on this bill was read out in the Reichstag by 
Hugo Haase. 


The SPD’s 1913 Declaration on Taxes for War* 


Hugo Haase: The majority of this house has approved a new, mon- 
strous, and completely unjustified increase in the military budget. As we 
have conclusively shown, this is not the way to protect our country from 
war or to guarantee peace among the civilized nations... . At the same 
time, militarism as an instrument of class rule is a constant threat to 
domestic freedom. 

Our proposals, directed at redressing the grievous wrongs of the mil- 
itary system and preparing its transformation into a people's army, have 
been rejected. The military bill has become law. Now we must face the 
question: Who will pay the costs? We have always demanded that the 
burden of military spending not be borne by the poor. In this we are in 
complete harmony with international Social Democracy and in particu- 
lar with our party comrades in the French Chamber of Deputies. To- 
gether with them we put forward our views in a manifesto on March 1 of 
this year: “If, despite our most determined resistance, the peoples are 
saddled with new military expenditures, the Social Democracy of both 
countries will fight with every ounce of strength to shift the financial 
burden onto the shoulders of the rich and well-to-do.” . . . 

We are prepared to approve these two bills so that they won't be re- 
placed by others that would tax the poorer layers of the population. We 
proceed from the conviction that, by making the property-holders more 
liable for the costs of military spending, this measure will cool their 
ardor for a continuation of the arms race and will make the fight against 
militarism easier for us.O 


The SPD leadership rallied support for the fraction’s stand at the party 
congress, winning over some members of the fraction minority, in- 
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cluding Emanuel Wurm and Karl Liebknecht. Wurm submitted the 
majority resolution and gave the main Executive Committee report to 
the congress. 


A resolution was introduced, however, signed by eighty-one Social 
Democrats, which concluded as follows: 


“Militarism, the ruling classes’ strongest weapon of domination, must 
be fought to the utmost. 


“Any legislation to strengthen militarism submitted to the Reichstag 
must be rejected, regardless of whether it calls for direct or indirect 
taxes. 


“The position of the Social Democratic parliamentary fraction on other 
tax bills is determined by point ten of the party program, which reads: 
‘Existing indirect taxes must be replaced by direct taxes.’ ” ”? 


Friedrich Geyer, Arthur Stadthagen, and Rosa Luxemburg were among 
the speakers for this resolution. In her speech, Luxemburg gave a clear 
warning of what was to happen eleven months later, on August 4, 
1914. 


SPD Left on War Taxes 


Friedrich Gever:"* | agree with the statement that once the party has 
become a power, it should exert its influence to relieve the working class 
of its burdens. But the party must not make it easier for the rulers to 
strengthen their methods of domination, as we are doing by the approval 
of taxes for military spending. Our resolution seeks to protect the party 
from the charge that its struggle against militarism is not in earnest. 
From many quarters we have heard the reproach: What good is all this 
energetic agitation against militarism, when we are voting for the appro- 
priations to carry it out? Resounding speeches, even the rejection of the 
military bill, are worthless if militarism is promoted by approving the 
appropriations. Some have even pointed out that, if we approve the mil- 
itary appropriations, our protestations against the military bill are just so 


much hot air. ... . 
It is unmistakably clear that by voting for the taxes to finance the mil- 


itary bills, we make it easier for the government to put new military bills 
before the Reichstag as soon as possible. (“Very true!” ) Then it’s no 
trouble at all for the government to demand the military appropriations. 
(“Very true!” ) We have to assume that much when we are told the gov- 
ernment has so much respect for the power of the Social Democracy that 
it will demand direct taxation and will tailor its military bills to the effect 
they have on our party. The more we grant militarism, even with direct 
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taxation, the sooner will there be new burdens for the workers and new 
military appropriation bills... . 

Arthur Stadthagen: Professor Abbé gave a lecture on tax reform 
here in Jena on March 7, 1894, giving the line of the Progressives 
against the Social Democracy. ® His proposal was that wages remain 
completely untaxed and that all taxes be levied only on surplus value. He 
thus went even further than Wurm’s resolution. Similar proposals were 
made in the 1850s. In response, Karl Marx explained that in the final 
analysis, all taxes are raised from the workers and that the workers can- 
not be emancipated by means of any tax policy, and that proposals to do 
so represent a liberal view.” In a conflict between our fight against mil- 
itarism and our fight against indirect taxation, the former weighs 
heavier. We must reject anything that can aid militarism, whether 
through direct or indirect taxation. Our tactics must start from this foun- 
dation. ... 

Our main focus ought to have been to counter the enormous 
strengthening of militarism, not to settle the question of how to finance 
it. (“Very true!” ) We should have taken the position: no expenditures 
without appropriations. If a bourgeois party had followed this principle, 
we should have supported it. The rejection of the military appropriations 
bill would have presented us with the only possibility to obtain dissolu- 
tion of the Reichstag and a new election. That's what we should have 
worked for. But several comrades held the view that we would not have 
much luck with a dissolution, because of the patriotic uproar. [f such 
considerations lead you to wish to avoid a dissolution and an election 
campaign, you must have very little faith indeed in our principles and 
our demands. (“Very true!” ) 

Rosa Luxemburg: Some comrades are trying to defend the 
Reichstag fraction majority's position by claiming it had to choose be- 
tween permitting indirect taxation for military expenditures or voting in 
favor of direct taxation. Leave aside the question of whether such a take- 
it-or-leave-it situation really existed. While it is quite correct for us to 
choose the lesser of two evils, which is the lesser evil for Social Demo- 
crats? To allow a chance to support a limited reform to pass by, or to 
abandon a fundamental principle? (“Very good!”) . . . 

If you base yourself on the majority’s position, what will happen if 
war breaks out and we can do nothing more to avert it? The question will 
then arise whether the costs should be covered by indirect or direct taxes, 
and you will then logically support the approval of war credits. (Shouts 
of “Very true!” and disapproval) As Emanuel Wurm said in Leipzig, 
this position will lead us onto a slippery slope where there is no way to 
stop. Let our resolution therefore put an end to such cheating on princi- 
ples by proclaiming, “So far and no further!” (Loud applause )C 
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The congress voted to approve the stand of the Reichstag fraction by a 
vote of 336 to 140. 


This was the last congress of the united Social Democratic Party, and it 
clearly showed the lines of cleavage along which the split was soon to 
occur. Shortly after the congress, Rosa Luxemburg analyzed the divi- 
sion of the SPD into three clearly defined currents. 


After the Jena Congress?’ 
by Rosa Luxemburg 


We have absolutely no reason to suppose that the revisionists’ usual 
one-third at party congresses — the conscious and consistent advocates 
of opportunism — grew in any way at this congress. The majority was 
formed by the joining together of this revisionist third with the unde- 
cided and vacillating layer in the middle. At the 1904 Dresden congress 
Bebel called this middle layer the “swamp.” employing the well-known 
terminology of the Convention in the Great French Revolution.*? 

“It is ever and always the same old struggle: here left, there right, and 
in between the swamp. These are the elements that never know what 
they want, or rather, never say what they want. Like sharp-eyed cha- 
meleons they are always glancing about to right and left, asking, ‘Which 
way is he going to go?’ They sense who has the majority and head that 
way. We have this sort in our party too. A whole number of them have 
come to light in these proceedings. We must denounce these comrades. 
(‘Denounce them?’) Yes, denounce them I say, so that the comrades 
know just what kind of weaklings they are. The man who at least openly 
puts forward his point of view lets me know where I stand. I can fight 
with him, and either he wins or I do. But the rotten elements always 
shirk their duty and avoid any clear decisions. They always say, “We are 
all united, we are all brothers.’ They are the worst of all! Against them 
I fight the hardest.” 

In spite of the indecisiveness of its individual members, the “swamp” 
plays a very particular role in every political body and in our party as 
well. During the entire last period of the struggle with revisionism, the 
swamp supported the left wing and with it created a solid majority in op- 
position against revisionism. Together with the left, the swamp dealt re- 
visionism one resounding defeat after another. It was moved to do this 
by the apparent conservatism of this struggle. The “old policies, tried 
and true”?! had to be protected against revisionist innovations. And this 
defensive campaign appeared particularly sacred in the eyes of all the 
middle elements because at its head stood the top echelons, the acknowl- 
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edged authorities. The party Executive Committee, the party’s main 
theoretical organ. trusted names like Singer, Liebknecht, Bebel, and 
Kautsky all fought in the front ranks. So the forces of the swamp re- 
ceived every reassuring guarantee that they were on the side of all that 
was traditional and customary. 

The imperialist period and the more tense circumstances of the last 
few years have put new situations and tasks before us. The whole party 
must be instilled with greater flexibility, sharpness, and aggressiveness; 
the masses must be mobilized, their weight thrown directly on the 
scales. All this requires more than clinging desperately to the external 
forms of the “old policies, tried and true.” In particular it demands the 
understanding that these tried and true revolutionary policies now re- 
quire new forms of mass action. They must now also be maintained in 
new situations such as, for example, the introduction of the property tax 
for militarism in Germany. 

At this point the “swamp” fails us. As a conservative element it now 
turns against the left wing, which is striving to move forward, just as it 
had previously opposed the nght wing that was striving to move back- 
ward. It thus goes from being the party’s shield against opportunism to 
being a dangerous element of stagnation. In its tepid waters oppor- 
tunism, until now contained, can shoot up like weeds. The decision on 
the tax question shows, upon closer inspection, how the triumphant 
swamp unconsciously prepared the way for a victory for parliamentary 
opportunism, the very force it had routed in a dozen party congresses. 
Even more, the whole style of the swamp’s struggle against the left and 
its entire argumentation was taken chapter and verse from the arsenal of 
the revisionist wing. That includes the systematic distortion of the other 
side’s views and the stubborn “misunderstandings” over its opponents’ 
supposed contempt for painstaking day-to-day work, underestimation of 
parliamentarism and the cooperatives, putschist tendencies, and what- 
ever else was dreamed up, in short, its whole method of operating. In its 
struggle against the left the swamp used exactly the same arguments that 
the right had hurled against it for years. 

What finally determined the swamp’s attitude was that the party estab- 
lishment turned against the left. The party Executive Committee, which 
for years under Bebel’s leadership had fought against the right, now ac- 
cepted the support of the right in order to defend conservatism against 
the left. The Executive Committee finally made this about-face in 1910, 
together with the theoretical journal, Die Neue Zeit. The expression 
“Marxist Center” has become popular lately among their friends. To be 
more precise, the supposed “Marxist Center” is the theoretical expres- 
sion for the present political function of the swamp. Supported by the 
swamp and allied with the right, the party Executive Committee and the 
parliamentary fraction majority achieved victory in the decisive ques- 
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tions at the Jena party congress. And Kautsky, rejoicing over the victory 
of the “old policies, tried and true” at Jena, forgot to reflect upon the 
curious circumstance that old war-horses like Siidekum, David, Noske, 
and Richard Fischer stepped forward as his allies this time — the very 
people against whom he had defended these same policies for more than 
a decade.... 

The Jena party congress shows that the next task is to go on a systema- 
tic offensive against the “swamp.” that is, against theoretical conser- 
vatism in the party. Here too the only effective method is to mobilize the 
broad masses of party comrades. and challenge them to think through 
the discussion on the mass strike and the tax question (and all the tactical 
differences) in party and trade union meetings, and in the press. With 
historic inevitability the march of events proves more and more each day 
the correctness of the left’s policies. If events themselves lead to over- 
coming the forces of stagnation in the party, then the minority at the Jena 
party congress can look to the future with optimism. 

The Jena party congress clarified the relationship of forces today 
within the party. For the first time the left closed ranks against an al- 
liance of the right and the swamp. We should greet this as an auspicious 
beginning.O 


The Colonial Revolution 


While the main parties of the Second International were gripped with 
a sense of stagnation and deadlock at this time, a revolutionary up- 
surge of immense power was taking shape in Asta. It received little or 
no attention from the majority of the Second International's leaders. 
The Bolshevik Party, however, followed these struggles closely, and 
stressed their significance. They considered the struggle of colonial 
peoples against imperialist oppression to be a progressive force, spur- 
ring on the economic and social development of their societies. In a 
1911 letter to Maxim Gorky, Lenin explained: 


“It would be quixotism and whining if Social-Democrats were to tell 
the workers that there could be salvation somewhere apart from the 
development of capitalism, not through the development of 
capitalism. But we do not say this. We say: capital devours you, will de- 
vour the Persians, will devour everyone and go on devouring until you 
overthrow it. That is the truth. And we do not forget to add: except 
through the growth of capitalism there is no guarantee of victory over 


it.. 
“If it devours, say the Marxists, if it strangles, fight back. Resistance to 


colonial policy and international plunder by means of organising the 
proletariat, by means of defending freedom for the proletarian strug- 
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gle, does not retard the development of capitalism, but accelerates it, 
forcing it to resort to more civilised, technically higher methods of 
capitalism. There is capitalism and capitalism. There is Black-Hundred- 
Octobrist capitalism and Narodnik (“realistic, democratic”, full of “ac- 
tivity”) capitalism. The more we expose capitalism before the workers 
for its “greed and cruelty”, the more difficult it is for capitalism of the 
first order to persist, the more surely it is bound to pass into capitalism 
of the second order. And this just suits us, this just suits the pro- 
letariat.”* 


The following three articles from the Bolshevik press in 1913 describe 
how the democratic revolutions of the oppressed nations and the pro- 
letarian socialist revolutions in the advanced capitalist countries are 
combined in the struggle against world imperialism. 


The Awakening of Asia’? 
by V.I. Lenin 


Was it so long ago that China was considered typical of the lands that 
had been standing still for centuries? Today China is a land of seething 
political activity, the scene of a virile social movement and of a demo- 
cratic upsurge. Following the 1905 movement in Russia, the democratic 
movement spread to the whole of Asia — to Turkey, Persia, China. Fer- 
ment is growing in British India. 

A significant development is the spread of the revolutionary demo- 
cratic movement to the Dutch East Indies, to Java and other Dutch col- 
onies, with a population of some forty million. . . . 

World capitalism and the 1905 movement in Russia have finally 
aroused Asia. Hundreds of millions of the downtrodden and benighted 
have awakened from medieval stagnation to a new life and are rising to 
fight for elementary human rights and democracy. 

The workers of the advanced countries follow with interest and inspi- 
ration this powerful growth of the liberation movement, in all its various 
forms, in every part of the world. The bourgeoisie of Europe, scared by 
the might of the working-class movement, is embracing reaction, mili- 
tarism, Clericalism and obscurantism. But the proletariat of the European 
countrics and the young democracy of Asia, fully confident of its 
strength and with abiding faith in the masses, are advancing to take the 
place of this decadent and moribund bourgeoisie. 

The awakening of Asia and the beginning of the struggle for power by 
the advanced proletariat of Europe are a symbol of the new phase in 
world history that began early this century .9 
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Backward Europe and Advanced Asia** 
by V.I. Lenin 


The comparison sounds like a paradox. Who does not know that 
Europe is advanced and Asia backward? But the words taken for this title 
contain a bitter truth. 

In civiltsed and advanced Europe. with its highly developed machine 
industry, its rich, multiform culture and its constitutions, a point in his- 
tory has been reached when the commanding bourgeoisie, fearing the 
growth and increasing strength of the proletariat, comes out in support of 
everything backward. moribund and medieval. The bourgeoisie is living 
out its last days, and is joining with all obsolete and obsolescent forces 
in an attempt to preserve tottering wage-slavery. 

Advanced Europe is commanded by a bourgeoisie which supports ev- 
erything that is backward. The Europe of our day is advanced not thanks 
to, but in spite of, the bourgeoisie, for it is only the proletariat that is 
adding to the million-strong army of fighters for a better future. It alone 
preserves and spreads implacable enmity towards backwardness, savag- 
ery, privilege, slavery and the humiliation of man by man. 

In “advanced” Europe, the sole advanced class is the proletariat. As 
for the living bourgeoisie, it is prepared to go to any length of savagery, 
brutality and crime in order to uphold dying capitalist slavery. 

And a more striking example of this decay of the entire European 
bourgeoisie can scarcely be cited than the support it is lending to reac- 
tion in Asia in furtherance of the selfish aims of the financial man- 
ipulators and capitalist swindlers. 

Everywhere in Asia a mighty democratic movement is growing, 
spreading and gaining in strength. The bourgeoisie there is as yet siding 
with the people against reaction. Hundreds of millions of people are 
awakening to life, light and freedom. What delight this world movement 
is arousing in the hearts of all class-conscious workers, who know that 
the path to collectivism lies through democracy! What sympathy for 
young Asia imbues all honest democrats! 

And “advanced” Europe? It is plundering China and helping the foes 
of democracy, the foes of freedom in China! . 

All the commanders of Europe, all the European bourgeoisie are in al- 
liance with all the forces of reaction and medievalism in China. 

But all young Asia, that is, the hundreds of millions of Asian working 
people, has a reliable ally in the proletariat of all civilised countries. No 
force on earth can prevent its victory, which will liberate both the 
peoples of Europe and the peoples of Asia.0 
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The Historical Destiny 
of the Doctrine of Karl Marx*° 
by V.[. Lenin 


The chief thing in the doctrine of Marx is that it brings out the historic 
role of the proletariat as the builder of socialist society. Has the course of 
events all over the world confirmed this doctrine since it was expounded 
by Marx? 

Marx first advanced it in 1844. The Communist Manifesto of Marx 
and Engels, published in 1848, gave an integral and systematic exposi- 
tion of this doctrine, an exposition which has remained the best to this 
day. Since then world history has clearly been divided into three main 
periods: (1) from the revolution of 1848 to the Paris Commune (1871); 
(2) from the Paris Commune to the Russian revolution (1905); (3) since 
the Russian revolution. 

Let us see what has been the destiny of Marx’s doctrine in each of 
these periods. 


At the beginning of the first period Marx's doctrine by no means 
dominated. It was only one of the very numerous groups or trends of 
socialism. The forms of socialism that did dominate were in the main 
akin to our Narodism: incomprehension of the materialist basis of histor- 
ical movement, inability to single out the role and significance of each 
class in capitalist society, concealment of the bourgeois nature of dem- 
ocratic reforms under diverse, quasi-socialist phrases about the 
“people”, “justice”, “right”, and so on. 

The revolution of 1848 struck a deadly blow at all these vociferous, 
motley and ostentatious forms of pre-Marxian socialism. In all coun- 
tries, the revolution revealed the various classes in society in action. The 
shooting of the workers by the republican bourgeoisie in Paris in the 
June days of 1848 finally revealed that the proletariat alone was socialist 
by nature. The liberal bourgeoisie dreaded the independence of this class 
a hundred times more than it did any kind of reaction. The craven liber- 
als grovelled before reaction. The peasantry were content with the aboli- 
tion of the survivals of feudalism and joined the supporters of order, 
wavering but occasionally between workers’ democracy and bourgeois 
liberalism. All doctrines of non-class socialism and non-class politics 
proved to be sheer nonsense. 

The Paris Commune (1871) completed this development of bourgeois 
changes; the republic, i.e., the form of political organisation in which 
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class relations appear in their most unconcealed form, owed its consoli- 
dation solely to the heroism of the proletariat. 

In all the other European countries. a more tangled and less complete 
development led to the same result — a bourgeois society that had taken 
definite shape. Towards the end of the first period (1848-71). a period of 
storms and revolutions, pre-Marxian socialism was dead. Independent 
proletarian parties came into being: the First International (1864-72) and 
the German Social-Democratic Party. 


II 


The second period (1872-1904) was distinguished from the first by its 
“peaceful” character, by the absence of revolutions. The West had 
finished with bourgeois revolutions. The East had not yet risen to them. 

The West entered a phase of “peaceful” preparations for the changes 
to come. Socialist parties, basically proletarian, were formed every- 
where, and learned to use bourgeois parliamentarism and to found their 
own daily press, their educational institutions, their trade unions and 
their cooperative societies. Marx's doctrine gained a complete victory 
and began to spread. The selection and mustering of the forces of the 
proletariat and its preparation for the coming battles made slow but 
steady progress. 

The dialectics of history were such that the theoretical victory of 
Marxism compelled its enemies to disguise themselves as Marxists. 
Liberalism, rotten within, tried to revive itself in the form of socialist op- 
portunism. They interpreted the period of preparing the forces for great 
battles as renunciation of these battles. Improvement of the conditions of 
the slaves to fight against wage slavery they took to mean the sale by the 
slaves of their right to liberty for a few pence. They cravenly preached 
“social peace” (i.e., peace with the slave-owners), renunciation of the 
class struggle, etc. They had very many adherents among socialist mem- 
bers of parliament, various officials of the working-class movement, and 
the “sympathising” intelligentsia. 


HI 


However, the opportunists had scarcely congratulated themselves on 
“social peace” and on the non-necessity of storms under “democracy” 
when a new source of great world storms opened up in Asia. The Rus- 
sian revolution was followed by revolutions in Turkey, Persia and 
China. It is in this era of storms and their “repercussions” in Europe that 
we are now living. No matter what the fate of the great Chinese republic, 
against which various “civilised” hyenas are now whetting their teeth, 
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no power on earth can restore the old serfdom in Asia or wipe out the 
heroic democracy of the masses in the Asiatic and semi-Asiatic coun- 
tries. l 

Certain people who were inattentive to the conditions for preparing 
and developing the mass struggle were driven to despair and to anar- 
chism by the lengthy delays in the decisive struggle against capitalism in 
Europe. We can now see how short-sighted and faint-hearted this 
anarchist despair is. 

The fact that Asia, with its population of eight hundred million, has 
been drawn into the struggle for these same European ideals should in- 
spire us with optimism and not despair. 

The Asiatic revolutions have again shown us the spinelessness and 
baseness of liberalism, the exceptional importance of the independence 
of the democratic masses, and the pronounced demarcation between the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie of all kinds. After the experience both of 
Europe and Asia, anyone who speaks of non-class politics and non-class 
socialism, ought simply to be put in a cage and exhibited alongside the 
Australian kangaroo or something like that. 

After Asia, Europe has also begun to stir, although not in the Asiatic 
way. The “peaceful” period of 1872-1904 has passed, never to return. 
The high cost of living and the tyranny of the trusts are leading to an un- 
precedented sharpening of the economic struggle, which has set into 
movement even the British workers who have been most corrupted by 
liberalism. We see a political crisis brewing even in the most “diehard”, 
bourgeois-Junker country, Germany. The frenzied arming and the pol- 
icy of imperialism are turning modern Europe into a “social peace” 
which is more like a gunpowder barrel. Meanwhile the decay of all the 
bourgeois parties and the maturing of the proletariat are making steady 
progress. 

Since the appearance of Marxism, each of the three great periods of 
world history has brought Marxism new confirmation and new triumphs. 
But a still greater triumph awaits Marxism, as the doctrine of the pro- 
letariat, in the coming period of history. 


Lenin's prognosis was rapidly confirmed. The following year, 1914, the 
European “barrel of gunpowder” exploded, and the continent was 
plunged into political crisis and war. Under the impact of the conflict, 
the Second International shattered, as the majority of Social Demo- 
cratic leaders, abandoning the Basel congress decisions, rushed to 
support thetr respective governments’ war efforts. August 4, 1914, the 
date of the German SPD's vote for war credits, stands as the symbol of 
the old International’s collapse. 


After 1914, some revolutionists suggested that the Second Interna- 
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tional’s principled statements and resolutions had been a sham, and 
that by the time of the Basel congress the old organization had long 
since rotted out. The Bolsheviks, however, sought to build on the 
positive achievements of the old International, publicizing its deci- 
sions on the war question. In his 1916 article on the Second tnterna- 
tional and the war question, Gregory Zinoviev reexamined the Basel 
congress, and assessed in its light the heritage of the struggle of revo- 
lutionists within the Second International. 


The Legacy of the Second International*® 


by Gregory Zinoviev 


The best proof that the Second International — for all its enormous 
concessions to opportunism — could not yet officially proclaim “de- 
fense of the fatherland” and “defensive” war as its point of view is pro- 
vided by its attitude toward the Balkan wars of 1912-1913. In these wars 
the national question played a role; but it was completely drowned out by 
imperialist themes. The small nations were playthings in the hands of the 
imperialist cliques. 

No one in the International ever thought of viewing these clashes from 
the perspective of “defensive war” and “defense of the fatherland.” The 
Balkan Socialists all voted against war credits and struggled against 
war. The European Socialists all applauded them for this and never 
thought of reminding them of their obligation to “defend the fatherland.” 

Why”? Because everybody understood that the culprit in the war was 
imperialism... . . 

The Basel manifesto was written in anticipation of precisely the very 
Europe-wide war that has now broken out. Basing itself on the fact that 
the war would be imperialist in character, provoked by the clashes of dif- 
ferent cliques of European finance capital, the manifesto analyzed in de- 
tail the position of Socialists in each country. It laid out a program of ac- 
tion for the Socialists of all nations. What kind of program? Does it con- 
tain the slightest suggestion that the Socialists of even one of the coun- 
tries that will be dragged into the war will have to “defend the father- 
land” and apply the criterion of “defensive” war? No. Not a word, not a 
murmur of this! You find in it an appeal to organize civil war, and refer- 
ences to the Paris Commune, to the 1905 revolution, and so forth. But 
you will not find in it a single thing about “defensive” war... . 

The Basel resolution was not worse, but better than that of Stuttgart. 
Every word in it is a slap in the face to the present tactics of the “leading” 
parties of the Second International. 

Nevertheless, the cup of August 4, 1914, did not pass us by. The Sec- 
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ond International, such as it was, was a hopeless case — however many 
excellent resolutions it passed. But that did not mean at all that those res- 
olutions had no importance. ... 

In his excellent little book, Imperialism, the World War and Social 
Democracy, the Dutch Marxist Hermann Gorter says: 

“Whoever knew the situation in international Social Democracy close 
at hand had already seen for a long time that it (the crisis, the policy of 
August 4 — GZ] was drawing near. The Stuttgart congress was the last 
to take a serious stand against imperialism. At Copenhagen the Interna- 
tional had already started wavering, and at Basel it took to flight. 

“It turned out that the stronger imperialism became, the greater the 
danger of war and the nearer it approached, the more timid was the In- 
ternational. At Basel it was still sounding trumpet calls. But through the 
loud phrases of Jaurés, through the empty threats of Keir Hardie, 
through Victor Adler’s cowardly sobbing about the destruction of cul- 
ture, through the empty, pallid words of Haase, through the self-satis- 
fied din and racket of the entire congress — through all of this, there was 
already clearly no desire, no striving, no strength for any kind of action. 
The bourgeoisie, which, thanks to its own putrefaction, has a better nose 
for moral rottenness in general, immediately sniffed out the scent of the 
rottenness of the congress and the International. It sensed that it had 
nothing to fear from this congress.” 

There is much truth in this Dutch Marxist’s words. The bourgeoisie, 
in fact, smelled the weakness of the Second International and knew that 
no danger of any kind threatened them from the opportunist majority so 
truly devoted to them. The present-day government minister Sembat, in 
his book, Faites un roi (Make a king), published not long after Basel, re- 
counts the irony with which the French bourgeois spoke of the Basel 
congress, calling it “le Grand Pardon de Bale” (the general absolution of 
Basel). Many Socialists shared the foreboding that something was rotten 
in the state of Denmark. But we shall not be wise in hindsight. We hon- 
estly admit: the possibility of anything even remotely resembling what 
we witnessed on August 4, 1914, occurred to none of us. It is incorrect 
to say that the International took flight at Basel. The official Social Dem- 
ocratic parties of Europe only took to flight on August 4, 1914. At Basel 
not a word was said to the worker masses about “defense of the father- 
land” in the impending war. On the contrary, at Basel the proletarians of 
the whole world were told about the examples of the Paris Commune, 
and the Russian revolution of 1905, that “to shoot one another is a 
crime,” that the approaching war is a war in the interests of a small group 
of capitalists. ... 

The Second International’s weakness lay in its failure to say clearly 
and precisely that while defense of the fatherland is legitimate and essen- 
tial in the epoch of national wars, in the epoch of imperialism the con- 
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cept of “defense of the fatherland” does not apply to imperialist war. 

The Second International's calamity, misfortune, and collapse came 
because opportunism, which was strong for reasons we cannot discuss 
here, got the upper hand. Opportunism objectively subordinated the 
main parties of the Second International to the politics of the 
bourgeoisie, which has a vital interest in passing off dishonorable im- 
perialist war to the workers as just and progressive. 

In proclaiming the necessity to found a Third International, must we 
renounce utterly and completely the legacy of the Second International? 

The task of revolutionary Marxists lies in showing how in the course 
of the entire twenty-five-year existence of the Second International two 
fundamental tendencies struggled within it with varying degrees of suc- 
cess: the Marxist and the opportunist. We are not erasing the entire his- 
tory of the Second International. We are not renouncing what was Marx- 
ist in it. 

A layer of theoreticians and “leaders” have departed from revolution- 
ary Marxism; the Kautskyites of all nations have turned away from rev- 
olutionary Marxism. In the last years of the Second International’s exis- 
tence the opportunists and the “center” obtained a majority over the 
Marxists. But in spite of everything, a revolutionary Marxist tendency 
always existed in the Second International. And we are not renouncing 
its legacy for one minute .O 
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1914: The Collapse of the Second 
International 


On June 28, 1914, Archduke Francis Ferdinand, heir to the throne of 
Austria-Hungary, was assassinated in Sarajevo by a Serbian nationalist. 
The archduke had been visiting Bosnia, a nationally oppressed region 
inhabited by south Slavs within the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Austria 
and Serbia had sharply conflicting designs for the Balkans. While Ser- 
bia hoped to achieve political unity with Bosnia as part of a larger south 
Slavic nation-state, Austria desired to crush south Slavic national aspi- 
rations and expand its power in the Balkans. 


On July 23 the Austro-Hungarian regime issued an ultimatum to the 
Serbian government holding it responsible for the conditions that led 
to the assassination and demanding concessions that would have vir- 
tually destroyed Serbian independence. When Serbia rejected the ul- 
timatum, Austria moved rapidly toward war. Each side then turned to 
its more powerful allies for assistance: Serbia to Russia, and thereby to 
Russia's Entente partners, France and Britain; Austria-Hungary to Ger- 
many. 


With the assassination as a pretext, the rival imperialist coalitions set 
out to settle on the battlefield their competing claims to world domi- 
nation. An Austrian victory over Serbia would give Austria-Hungary 
dominance over the Balkans, which tsarism — already shaken by a 
great workers’ upsurge in July — could not permit. Furthermore, such 
an upheaval in the Balkans could change the relationship of forces be- 
tween the two great imperialist coalitions. On the Entente side, Britain 
and France resolved to defend their positions as the dominant im- 
perialist powers. On the other, the German ruling classes sought to 
expand Germany's holdings in Europe and overseas and achieve a 
world-power status at least equal to Britain’s. 


On July 28 Austria-Hungary declared war on Serbia. Two days later 
Russia ordered a mobilization against both Austria-Hungary and Ger- 
many. The other powers followed suit. On August 1 Germany declared 
war on Russia and invaded Luxemburg; by August 4 Britain and France 
had formally entered the conflict. That same day German troops in- 
vaded Belgium. 
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At first, leaders of the Second International had not thought it likely 
that the assassination in Sarajevo would lead to war. Most of them 
shared the confidence of conventional “public opinion” that the great 
powers would shrink from risking war over such a small incident. The 
International’s leaders continued their preparations for a planned Au- 
gust congress in Vienna. On its agenda, among other points, was to be 
the question of imperialism and the war danger. 


The French Socialist Party had held a congress July 14-16 where the 
main discussion was on war. A resolution sponsored by Vaillant and 
Jaurés was passed that called on the workers to stage a general strike 
in the event of war. Yet the discussion did not deal with the specific 
threat of war that was shaping up at that very moment. 


Following Austria's ultimatum, however, most Socialists realized that 
war was imminent. Antiwar demonstrations were organized across 
Europe, and party newspapers denounced militarism and secret diplo- 
macy. Reflecting the growth of class-collaborationist currents in the 
Second International, many Socialist leaders, however, believed that 
the capitalist governments of their own countries wanted peace, and 
expected them to act to prevent the Austro-Serbian dispute from es- 
calating into more than a localized conflict. The demonstrations they 
organized in countries such as Germany, France, and Britain therefore 
rarely took issue with the war preparations of their own governments. 


With Austria now at war, and the real possibility of all Europe being 
drawn into the conflict, the International Socialist Bureau (ISB) met in 
emergency session in Brussels July 29-30. Most of the authoritative 
leaders of the Second International participated, although Lenin, 
working at the party center in Poronin, Galicia, did not attend. The 
moment of crisis of which the International had so often warned had at 
last arrived. 


Much of the ISB discussion concerned where and how to organize the 
planned congress, displaced from Vienna by the war. Rosa Luxemburg 
and others successfully argued that it be an emergency congress on 
the war danger, like that in Basel in 1912. Several leaders of the Inter- 


national spoke about the political significance of the war and how it 
might yet be averted. 


The July 1914 Session of the 
International Socialist Bureau! 


Victor Adler (Austria): I will not tell you things that you all know. But 
let me say that Austria’s provocative note was as much a surprise to us 
as to everyone else. We should have been on our guard because of the 
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diplomatic moves, but we could not have expected war. Even though 
Serbia accepted the principal points of the Austrian ultimatum except for 
a few items, war is upon us. 

The party is disarmed. To say anything else would mean deceiving the 
bureau. We must not be misled by the news reports. We now see the re- 
sult of years of [ruling-Jclass agitation and demagogy. Street demonstra- 
tions in support of the war are taking place. Our country, with its many 
national problems and contrasts, will face a new situation. What this will 
be nobody knows. The south Slav question, Serbian agitation in Bosnia 
— all this has naturally turned people against Serbia. In our country. 
hostility to Serbia is almost second nature. I personally do not believe 
that there will be a generalized war. In Austria people want to get Serbia 
out of the way. 

Let us examine how the situation affects the party. We cannot ward 
off the threat. Demonstrations have become impossible. You risk your 
life in the process: you risk going to prison. So be it. We have been 
through that before. But our whole organization and our press are 
threatened, and we run the danger of destroying thirty years’ work with- 
out any political result. 

Is it not dangerous to encourage Serbia from inside our own country? 
Are we not taking on a great responsibility in trying to lead the Serbs to 
think that Austria is threatened by revolution? We must protect the pro- 
letariat against such a virus. We must protect our institutions. Ideas of a 
strike and so forth, are mere fantasies. It 1s a very serious question and 
our only hope is that we will be the only victims and that the war will not 
spread. Even if it remains localized, the party will be in dismal straits. 
Our enemies will be strengthened and encouraged by their successes. 

We have had the pleasure of being allowed to organize the interna- 
tional congress in our country, and we made diligent preparations for it. 
The Austrian proletariat of all nationalities was eagerly looking forward 
to it. It is sad, but there is nothing we can do about it. We hope that the 
bureau believes us when we say that we could not have acted differently. 
We want to save the party. What the bureau and we can do together is to 
condemn those responsible and try to contain the conflict. 

Our industry may well be militarized; every refusal to work will be 
dealt with under martial law. 

In spite of everything, we hope that the great war will be avoided. To 
believe this may mean believing in a miracle, but we hope nevertheless. 

Hugo Haase (Germany): | want to make a very important announce- 
ment. People ask what the proletariat is doing at this critical moment. If 
you believed the bourgeois press, you would think the proletariat re- 
mains chauvinistic. But the following telegram I have just received from 
Berlin clearly proves the contrary. 

(Haase then read a telegram signed by Braun saying that in Berlin on 
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the previous day thousands of workers had demonstrated against the war 
and for peace at twenty-seven crowded meetings and in the streets. . . . ) 

Pavel Axelrod (Russia, Organizing Committee [Mensheviks]): It is 
unnecessary to discuss Russia's position vis-a-vis Austria and the possi- 
bility of a clash. The main task is to find out whether Russian Social De- 
mocracy is capable of antiwar action. For about ten years Russia has 
been in a revolutionary situation and it will not be necessary to wait 
much longer for the second act of the affair. In my opinion, the masses 
will rise again to oppose the war. What is the party's position now? A 
few days ago, there were strikes of a revolutionary character. On the one 
hand, the party is weakened. The organization has suffered big losses 
because of the present strike. But the prestige of socialism has risen 
enormously. We can say with certainty that revolution will break out if 
there is a war.... 

Ilya Rubanovich (Russia, Socialist Revolutionaries): The Russian 
situation is different from that in Austria. We are a secret, unorganized 
party. Therefore, our concerns are not the same. Tsarism is isolated in 
Europe and seeks diversions. What is its aim? The mobilization shows 
that its designs are warlike. A farce has been acted out in Russia, which 
we shall foil one day with the help of part of the bourgeoisie. We cannot 
enter into formal commitments. The Russian proletariat is more revolu- 
tionary than the party. There is no doubt that if there 1s a war the situa- 
tion will become still more revolutionary. And then, if necessary, the 
party will have recourse to highly effective means. 

Haase: We know the Austrians well enough to understand their at- 
titude. We know their policies. They are too close to the situation to 
view it with perspective. Their attitude of passivity and resignation is 
wrong, first because this passivity does not help Social Democracy, and 
second because it does nothing to solve the present crisis. If they oppose 
the war now, they will have public opinion on their side after the war. 
The people will realize that the Social Democracy did not lose its head at 
the critical moment. I cannot believe that proletarian demonstrations 
strengthen the governments’ warlike stance. If anything, in my opinion, 
they will weaken it. I know that that entails great difficulties, nonethe- 
less, that is my opinion. We hope that the decisions taken at this session 
and in Paris will not cause further trouble for the Austrians. 

The German government, for its part, says it was not consulted. That 
may be so. But two weeks before the publication of Austria’s note to 
Serbia we knew that Austria would in the end present Serbia with an ul- 
timatum. We can be blamed for not having spoken out then. We did not 
do so because we could not believe that this would happen. The German 
government closed its eyes so as to have a free hand when the conflict 
came. The Temps telegram suggests that Germany influenced Austria. 
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We know that Germany wants peace. but if Russia intervenes. Germany 
in turn will have to intervene. 

The story about the conversation I am alleged to have had with the 
chancellor is a pure fabrication. The government did not try to influence 
the Social Democrats. who were notified by a government representa- 
tive. Everything that might lead to war is being avoided. Nor have we 
stopped our activities. Our demonstrations have even been treated some- 
what neutrally [by the police]. Our ralhes were tolerated. The most war- 
like element is the liberal bourgeoisie, which is anti-Serb and pro-Aust- 
nan. But the ruling class and the great industrialists are opposed to the 
war. The press of the war party declares that Germany has no reason to 
go to war. But if Russia attacks, Germany will intervene. There is no 
doubt about that. The Social Democrats are utilizing the present situa- 
tion. We shall not desist. We shall hold more demonstrations and shar- 
pen their tone of protest against the war. ... 

Jean Jaurès (France): I want to examine the question of what pres- 
sure can be exerted. France is unanimous in condemning Austria’s ac- 
tion and the hypocritical pretexts used by Austria to reject Serbia’s 
reply, which was already too accommodating. Austria wanted to go to 
war and destroy this small nation. That fact has created universal indig- 
nation. Even the militant Catholics who, as Catholics, had considerable 
sympathy for Austria, are expressing disapproval. 

As regards Germany, not one person in a hundred thousand in France 
will concede that Germany was not aware of the facts. Germany might 
not have been handed the text of the note, but there is no doubt that it 
was determined to take Austria's side as soon as the first incident oc- 
curred. Two days before the note was handed over, a German journalist 
attached to the German embassy in Paris said: “I am leaving because 
there will be a big to-do over the Austro-Serbian incident.” The conclu- 
sion was therefore that Germany knew everything. We will thus receive 
a display of the Triple Entente’s powers of resistance. “If we give way, 
Germany’s prestige will be enhanced without war.” That is also how 
people argued in Germany. Have the governments sunk to such a level 
of weakness that they fail to see the danger? We all agree: the greatest 
misfortune awaits us. 

The French government wants peace. It will support Britain in its at- 
tempts to mediate. It has exerted pressure on Russia to avoid a worsen- 
ing of the situation. All we can do now is be on guard against new un- 
favorable influences. Our theme should be: we are not committed to any 
action nor bound by any treaty. I rejoice to hear about the German com- 
rades’ peace demonstrations, and I thank them sincerely for their efforts. 
In France it is thought that Germany would attack France even if the 
French did not follow Russia. This attitude implies no hidden plans for 
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war on our part. We wish to prove that to you, and we ask you to believe 
us. If we succeed in preventing that terrible situation, we will be satis- 
fied. 

Oddino Morgari (Italy): Italy has not remained loyal to the Triple En- 
tente. The national rivalries are sufficiently well known. It is impossible 
to predict the attitude of the Italian proletariat to a general strike, etc. I 
understand the Austrians’ difficulties, but they are of no consequence. 
The Italian Socialists went through similar difficulties during the Tripoli 
war. They were insulted and slandered, but after the war their prestige 
increased. 

The meeting was adjourned at 8:30 p.m. 

Thursday morning, 30 July 

Bruce Glasier (Britain): I regret the absence of Keir Hardie, who to- 
gether with the other British comrades, was very disappointed by yester- 
day’s debate. Too much attention was given to the French and Germans, 
and not enough was paid to the British. The capitalist world regards Brit- 
ain as a power but the International Socialist Bureau does not. 

People in Britain at present are not seriously concerned with the con- 
sequences of the Austro-Serbian war. It is true we felt the economic re- 
percussions of the Balkan War, but we do not think we will be affected 
by the present war. The British want peace. The whole of the cabinet 
wants peace; so does the working class. Militarism and war have been 
attacked at every trade union congress. Even if part of the population is 
caught up in it, the trade union and Socialist movements will continue to 
fight that trend... .0 


Two Resolutions Adopted by the ISB 


At its meeting of July 29, the International Socialist Bureau heard del- 
egates from all the nations threatened by the World War describe the po- 
litical situation in their respective countries. It unanimously calls upon 
the proletarians of all countries concerned not merely to continue but to 
intensify their demonstrations against war, for peace, and for a settle- 
ment of the Austro-Serbian conflict by arbitration. 

The German and French proletarians must put more pressure than ever 
before on their governments to ensure that Germany restrains Austria 
and that France persuades Russia not to intervene in the conflict. The 
proletarians of Great Britain and Italy will support these efforts with all 
their strength. 

The emergency congress convened in Paris will be a powerful expres- 
sion of the world proletariat’s desire for peace. 


* * x 


The International Socialist Bureau warmly welcomes the revolution- 
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ary attitude of the Russian proletariat. urging it to persevere in its heroic 
actions against tsarism, which provide the most effective guarantee 
against the threat of a world war.0 


The only action decided upon by the International Socialist Bureau 
was to organize an emergency congress to begin on August 9 in Paris. 
It made no plans to meet again. Plans for the Paris congress were 
quickly swept away in the storms of war, however. The 1SB’s sec- 
retariat moved to The Hague. No further meetings of the ISB were 
called during the war. 


ISB members participated in a giant rally against the war on the eve- 
ning of July 29 at the Brussels Cirque Royale. Angelica Balabanoff, 
an Italian representative on the ISB, recalls the impact of Juarés’s ad- 
dress — his last, since he was assassinated by a chauvinist fanatic on 
his return to Paris. 


“It is no exaggeration to say that the Cirque Royale shook at the end of 
Jaurès’ magnificent speech. Jaurès himself was quivering, so intense 
was his emotion, his apprehension, his eagerness to avert somehow 
the coming conflict. Never had he spoken with such fervour as on this 
the last time in his life he was to address an international audience. 


“A few minutes after the close of the meeting, thousands of workers 
were swinging through the streets of Brussels, intoxicated with the en- 
thusiasm engendered by the revolutionary songs they were singing. 
The slogans: ‘Down with war; long live peace!’, ‘Long live Interna- 
tional AOLA Se echoed for hours throughout the city and its sub- 
urbs.” 


In his address, Jaurès outlined more fully the French Socialists’ at- 
titude to their government's policy: 


“As French Socialists, our duty is clear. We do not have to force a 
peace policy on our government. It is carrying out such a policy. I, who 
have never hesitated to expose myself to the hatred of our jingoists be- 
cause of my stubborn and unflagging desire for French-German recon- 
ciliation, can tell you that at present the French government wants 
peace and works to maintain peace. It is the best ally of the peace ef- 
forts of the splendid British government, which took the initiative for 
conciliation. And it advises Russia to be prudent and patient. 


“As regards us, our duty is to press it to speak forcefully to Russia so 
that Russia stays out. But if, unfortunately, Russia were not to pay 
heed, our duty would be to say: ‘We recognize only one treaty, the 
treaty that binds us to the human race.’ ”* 


The German Socialists held well-attended demonstrations against the 
war danger across the country, several of which were attacked by the 
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police. Mass meetings passed antiwar resolutions, and the party press 
thundered against the war threat. Tens of thousands attended demon- 
strations in Berlin on August 28. The following resolution, passed at all 
twenty-seven Berlin rallies, stopped short of attacking the policies of 
the German government, but pressed it to act as a force for peace. 


Berlin Socialist Resolution for Peace’ 


With its brutal ultimatum Austria has declared war on Serbia. The 
peoples of Europe now recognize with stark clarity the sinister peril 
brought upon them by the pernicious policy of secret treaties concluded 
without their consent. 

The flames of war manifestly threaten to engulf yet more countries 
and to set all Europe ablaze, bringing untold suffering to humanity and 
destroying everything that civilization has created through decades of ar- 
duous labor. 

In keeping with the resolutions of the international congresses in 
Stuttgart, Copenhagen, and Basel, the class-consctous proletarians of all 
countries involved consider it their most pressing and sacred duty at this 
moment to summon all their strength to prevent this catastrophe. 

The Russian proletariat has acted heroically, showing tsarism the fate- 
ful handwriting on the wall. The workers of Russia do not submit pas- 
sively to exploitation, or to their misuse as a pliant tool of tsarist policies 
of aggression. 

Through ardent protest, the French and German workers have vigor- 
ously expressed their horror at the criminal dealings of the warmongers. 

The Austrian proletariat, which is most directly involved, also reso- 
lutely rejects any responsibility for the actions of its government. 

It is therefore not true that the broad masses in these countries are in 
a warlike mood. In defiance of all the chauvinists, they strive only for 
peace on earth. 

The warmongers should know that when world war breaks out bring- 
ing untold grief and horror, political and economic crises will follow 
inexorably. This will arouse those layers of the masses who have been 
deluded by imperialism and drive them into the ranks of the Social De- 
mocracy. It will enormously accelerate the transition from the capitalist 
social order to socialism. 

Nevertheless in the name of humanity and civilization, the proletariat 
vehemently confronts all the warmongers with its demand for peace. 

Like the proletariat of the other countries involved, we firmly demand 
that our government not only stand aside from any involvement in war, 
but also that it do everything possible to quell the war hysteria. To this 
end it should immediately join with the other governments and work to 
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resolve this calamitous conflict as quickly as possible. 

Great is the danger! There is no time to lose! 

Just like the French workers, the German workers now have a special 
duty to influence their government to prevent the sacrifice of these 
peoples to the hunger for conquest and glory of Austrian or Russian pol- 
icy. 

Down with all warmongers! Long live the international brotherhood 
of peoples!D 


The SPD's Berlin daily, Vorwärts, warned the government on July 30 
against the consequences of war. “Workers know that for them, new 
life will bloom out of the ruins. The responsibility for war falls on 
today’s rulers. For them the question is: To be or not to be.” Vorwärts 
called again on the government to press Austria for peace, and in 
terms reminiscent of Jaurès, praised their rulers’ credentials in carry- 
ing out this task: 


“We have always been and always will be open, principled opponents 
of the monarchy. Frequently we have had to carry out bitter struggles 
against the high-spirited bearer of the crown. But we candidly recog- 
nize, and not for the first time, that through his actions, particularly in 
the last few years, Wilhelm I!I has proved himself to be a sincere parti- 
san of international peace. In so far as human ability and good will 
have any power to determine the fate of many millions in a humane 
and rational spirit, there is no great need for fear about the present 
situation. But even the most forceful person is susceptible to influ- 
ence. And unfortunately evidence is at hand that the cabal of warmon- 
gers is once again at its unscrupulous work, seeking to trip up the gov- 
ernment at every step and tumble us into that monstrosity: interna- 
tional war, a world conflagration, the devastation of all Europe. ... 
Germany must therefore use its influence on Austria — that is the 
prime necessity.”” 


As part of its war preparations, the imperial government reached out 
to the SPD’s leadership, collaborating with its right-wing and centrist 
majority to subvert the membership’s antiwar stand. SPD leader Albert 
Sudekum was granted a private audience with Chancellor Bethmann- 
Hollweg and was asked to convey a message to the SPD Executive 
Committee. He then made this confidential report to the chancellor. 


Siidekum’s Report to the Chancellor® 


July 29, 1914 
First of all I reported on the briefing I had received, as accurately as 
possible. I did not mention those remarks about the personalities and 
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views of princes and statesmen that had been designated to me as confi- 
dential. 

In the discussion that followed I immediately received confirmation of 
my statement that no actions of any kind (general or partial strike, sab- 
otage, and the like) are planned or even to be feared, precisely because 
of our desire for peace. 

Entirely conscious of its responsibility, the party Executive Commit- 
tee further acknowledges the necessity of avoiding ambiguous or mis- 
leading statements in the press that could be used in either good or bad 
faith by the war parties in the various countries. It is endeavoring to con- 
vey this viewpoint to the editors of the party newspapers as well. Con- 
cerning the paragraphs from today’s issue of Vorwärts that Your Excel- 
lency pointed to, they seem in fact to originate in a somewhat peculiar 
interpretation of the saying that “people use words to hide their 
thoughts.” That is to say, they actually mean nothing; or rather, they are 
only supposed to express the desire that those who advocate peace be on 
guard so as not to abandon the field to others... . 

[Siidekum then asked that the government revoke a deportation order 
against SPD leader Rudolf Hilferding, an Austrian national and editor of 
Vorwärts, explaining that Hilferding was a force for caution on the Vor- 
warts editorial staff, trusted by the party leadership, and sympathetic to 
Austnia’s grievance against Serbia. Hilferding did in fact remain in Ger- 
many during the war. ] 

Finally may I express the conviction, derived from the discussion with 
party Executive Committee members, that Your Excellency’s step in 
communicating with us directly in critical moments was gratefully re- 
ceived and met with complete and sympathetic understanding. 

Hoping that this report has rendered a modest service to Your Excel- 
lency and to the cause, and holding Your Excellency in high esteem, I 
remain, 

Very respectufully yours, 
Dr. A. SidekumO 


The following day Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg assured the Prussian 


Ministry of State that nothing was to be feared from the Social Demo- 
cratic antiwar agitation. 


That same day an article appeared in many SPD papers that set a new 
tone in their treatment of the war. Headlined “To Be Or Not To Be,” it 
was written by Friedrich Stampfer, another adherent of the right-wing 
faction striving to rally the SPD to the war. Although the German 
people had not wanted the war, he explained, they must now wage it 
with all their strength, since defeat would mean catastrophe and un- 
speakable suffering for them. Playing on fears of the brutality of the 


tsarist army, he cried, “We must not let our women and children be 
sacrificed to Cossack atrocities.”” 
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On July 31 an agent of the War Ministry intormed the military high 
command that “reliable reports show that the Social Democratic Party 
has the firm intention of conducting itself under present. cir- 
cumstances tn a manner worthy of every German. It is my duty to make 
this known to military authorities so they can take it into account in the 
measures they take.”8 


The chauvinist campaign within the SPD took another step forward on 
August 1, with an article by Ernst Heilmann in a provincial SPD newspa- 
per. “We stood on guard for peace until the last moment,” he wrote. 
“In vain! ... Work for peace is over now. Other concerns come to the 
fore. And a single question now holds us all in its grip: Will we strive 
for victory? Our answer is, ‘Yes!’” Calling on the Russian workers to 
pursue their revolutionary struggle against tsarism, Heilmann re- 
peated the warnings against Cossack atrocities, and continued, “that is 
why we must now defend the entirety of German civilization and Ger- 
man freedom against the relentless barbarian foe.”? 


Even SPD members who had been identified with the party’s left wing 
were affected by the tremendous patriotic propaganda barrage. Kon- 
rad Haenisch, one such party member, recounted his experience: 


“The conflict of two souls in one breast was probably not easy for any 
of us. May the author try here for once to overcome a certain inner re- 
serve and speak for a moment of himself; may he be permitted to pass 
over from the impersonal “we” to the immediate “I,” that comes from 
the heart? Well, then I’d only like to say that not for anything in the 
world would I want to live through those days of inner struggle once 
again! Such a driving, burning desire to throw yourself into that pow- 
erful current, the universal tide of national feeling, and on the other 
hand, the terrible spiritual fear of giving way without restraint to that 
longing, of surrendering fully to that feeling that roared and raged 
about you and which, if you looked deeply into your heart, had long 
since taken possession of your soul. This fear: will you not be betray- 
ing yourself and your cause? Can you feel as your heart feels? And 
then, suddenly — I recall the day and the hour — the terrible tension 


was resolved. 


“You dared to be what you really were, and despite all rigid principles 
and wooden theories you could, for the first time in almost a quarter 
century, join wholeheartedly and with a clean conscience, and with- 
out any fear of becoming a traitor, in the sweeping, stormy song: 
‘Deutschland, Deutschland über alles’ [Germany, Germany before all 


elsej!”'° 


Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg invited the SPD fraction chairmen, 
Hugo Haase and Philipp Scheidemann, together with representatives 
of the bourgeois parties, to a meeting August 3 to hear the govern- 
ment’s statement on the war. The SPD representatives undertook that 
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once the SPD response was drafted, it would be circulated to the 
bourgeois party leaders before it was read in the Reichstag. According 
to Scheidemann, Haase promised that there would be nothing in it to 
which the other parties would feel compelled to take exception. 


SPD Deputy König later recalled the pressures he felt as he travelled 
to the fateful Reichstag session, where he would vote on the proposed 
war credits, the financial appropriations for the war effort. 


“On 3 August Dittmann and | travelled from Dortmund to Berlin to at- 
tend the party meeting on that day, at which the question of voting the 
war-credits was to be decided. ... | shall never forget the crowded in- 
cidents of those days. | saw reservists join the colours and go forth 
singing Social Democrat songs! Some Socialist reservists | knew said 
to me: ‘We are going to the front with an easy mind, because we know 
the Party will look after us if we are wounded, and that the Party will 
take care of our families if we don’t come home.’ 


“Just before the train started for Berlin, a group of reservists at the sta- 
tion said to me: ‘König, you're going to Berlin, to the Reichstag: 
think of us there: see to it that we have all that we need: don’t be 
stingy in voting money.’ In the train I told Dittmann what a deep im- 
pression all this had made upon me. Dittmann confessed that things 
had happened to him, too, which affected him in the same way. For 
hours, as the train carried us towards Berlin, we discussed the whole 
situation, what our attitude should be to nationa! defence, whether 
the party would vote the credits. We came to the final conclusion that 
the Party was absolutely bound to vote the credits, that, if any differ- 
ence of opinion came up in the meeting, that was the line we should 
have to take. Dittmann wound up by saying: ‘The Party could not act 
otherwise. It would rouse a storm of indignation among men at the 
front and people at home against the Social Democrat Party if it did. 
The Socialist organization would be swept clean away by popular re- 
sentment.’”" 


The diary of the exiled Russian revolutionist Alexandra Kollontai gives 
a different picture of the mood of the working-class ranks in Germany: 


“8 August: ... Yesterday a friend called to see me. Her husband has 
gone to the front. She cried bitterly; she does not understand in the 
least why the war is being fought. Who needs the war? And her hus- 
band was not at all keen to go to war. The workers of the Charlotten- 
berg district were waiting for the party to initiate action. They were 
prepared to come out, they were not in favour of the mobilisation. 
Many decided not to go to the call-up centre. But they received 


notices from the regional committees [of the party] urging them to ful- 
fil their duties as citizens... 


“13 August: Night: The proletariat does not support the war. | heard at 
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the Liebknechts’ how during the first days of the war the workers be- 
sieged the regional committees in expectation of the signal to action. 
Everyone believed that the party would put up a fight. Now the atmos- 
phere has changed considerably. But even so, if you talk to workers on 
their own they usually do not approve of the war.” ™? 


Karl Liebknecht later recalled that when the SPD Reichstag fraction 
met August 3, “its so-called radical wing was shown to have collapsed. 
In all haste — tor we had only minutes — three comrades, Ledebour, 
Lensch, and Liebknecht, dratted an inadequate draft declaration that 
closed with rejection of war credits.” 


When the fraction met, David took the floor and declared that the mo- 
ment had come to discard previous conceptions and change course, 
proposing on behalf of the Executive Committee that the party vote for 
the war credits. References to “the Russian peril” dominated the dis- 
cussion, and speakers for the minority were greeted with impatience 
and unease. The majority position was adopted by 78 votes to 14, with 
a few abstentions. 


Haase, of the minority, agreed under pressure to read the declaration 
to the Reichstag. The fraction further decided to rise, for the first time, 
during the ceremonial cheering of the kaiser, which this time would 
take the form of “three cheers for the kaiser, the people, and the 
fatherland.” The declaration was submitted to the chancellor for cen- 
sorship before being read to the Reichstag. According to Kautsky, a 
passage opposing transformation of the conflict into a German war of 
conquest was removed on Bethmann-Hollweg’s request.” 


It did not prove possible in the few hours remaining to organize the 
minority deputies to vote against the war credits. Liebknecht later con- 
cluded that he had had illusions on August 4 that the majority had 
merely been seized by a temporary panic and could soon get back on 
a class-struggle course. The SPD left wing had still not grasped the 
new reality. The left’s dedication to party discipline, he recalled, built 
up in long years of struggle against the opportunists’ defiance of party 
decisions, now paralyzed it.'* 


SPD Reichstag Declaration, August 4, 1914'° 


A fateful hour is upon us. /mperialism brought into being the epoch of 
the arms race and heightened the antagonisms between the nations. Now 
its consequences have broken over Europe like a tidal wave. The respon- 
sibility for this rests upon those who have carried out imperialist poli- 
cies: not with us. The Social Democracy has fought against this fateful 
development with all its strength. Even up until the last few hours we 
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held mighty demonstrations in all countries, especially in close collab- 
oration with our French brothers, working to maintain peace. Our efforts 
were to no avail. 

The cold reality of war is upon us. We are threatened with the horror 
of enemy invasion. Today we have to decide not whether we are for or 
against the war, but what steps must be taken to defend the country. 

Now we must think of the millions of our compatriots swept up into 
this calamity through no fault of their own. They will bear the main 
brunt of the war’s devastation. Our best wishes accompany our brothers 
who have been called to arms, no matter what their party. (Applause 
from all parties) 

We are also mindful of the mothers who have given their sons, of the 
women and children, robbed of their providers and now threatened not 
only by anxiety for their loved ones, but also by the horrors of hunger. 
They will soon be joined by tens of thousands of wounded and maimed 
fighters. We consider ourselves duty-bound to stand by them, to ease 
their suffering, and to lighten their immeasurable burden. 

Russian despotism is stained by the blood of the best of its own 
people. Its triumph would put much if not everything in question for our 
nation and its future freedom. It is necessary to fend off this danger and 
to secure the culture and independence of our own country. Therefore 
we are going to make good on what we have always said: We will not 
forsake our fatherland in its hour of need. In this we feel that we are in 
accord with the International, which has always recognized the right of 
every people to national independence and self-defense, just as we agree 
with it in condemning all wars of conquest. 

We demand that the war be ended as soon as our security has been 
guaranteed and our foes are so inclined, through a peace that will make 
friendly relations possible with our neighboring countries. We demand 
this not only in the interest of international solidarity, which we have al- 
ways defended, but also in the interest of the German people. 

We hope that the merciless school of war will awaken an abhorrence 
of war in ever more millions of people and will win them to the ideal of 
socialism and international peace. 

Guided by these principles, we approve the required credits. 


The Social Democrats of German Austria responded to the SPD’s Au- 
gust 4 declaration with a hymn of praise for “the holy cause of the Ger- 
man people,” and beat the drums for the crusade against the tsar. 


Most other Social Democratic organizations in Austria-Hungary also 
fell into line. 


French and Belgian Socialist leaders employed similar arguments of 
“national defense” to justify support to the war policies of the 
Capitalist governments in those two countries. A statement of ISB 
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members of the two countries, dropped from aircratt behind German 
lines, claimed that: 


“We have every certainty of defending the independence and auton- 
omy of our nation against German imperialism. 


“We do not tight against the German people, whose autonomy and in- 
dependence we equally respect. 


“It is with the certainty of supporting the principle of liberty, the right 
of the people to dispose of themselves, that the French and Belgian 
Socialists suffer the hard necessity of war. 


“They are certain that once the truth shall be established their action 
will be approved and they will be joined by the Socialists of Ger- 
#16 

many. 

The signatories included Guesde, Vaillant, and Vandervelde. Mean- 
while, Gustave Hervé, lamenting the collapse of “our beautiful dream 
of an international general strike against war,” became one of the most 
frenzied of French pro-war chauvinists. 


One wing of the British labor movement, the Independent Labour 
Party, refused to rally to the war drive. However the Labour Party as a 
whole pledged itselt to build the war effort, explaining: 


“The Labor Party in the House of Commons... recognized that Great 
Britain, having exhausted the resources of peaceful diplomacy, was 
bound in honor, as well as by treaty, to resist by arms the aggression of 
Germany. The party realized that if England had not kept her pledges 
to Belgium, and had stood aside, the victory of the German army 
would have been probable, and the victory of Germany would mean 
the death of democracy in Europe. 


“Working-class aspirations for greater political and economic power 
would be checked, thwarted, and crushed, as they have been in the 
German Empire. Democratic ideas cannot thrive in a state where mili- 
tarism is dominant; and the military state with a subservient and pow- 
erless working class is the avowed political ideal of the German ruling 


caste.” |” 


No Socialist party was subjected to as strong a pressure of patriotic 
feeling as were the Serbian Social Democrats. Socialists recognized 
that the south Slavic peoples in Austria-Hungary, whom the Serbian 
regime claimed to defend, were nationally oppressed. Moreover Ser- 
bia’s own national independence was threatened by the Austrian at- 
tack. Yet the Socialist representative Lapčević explained to the Serbian 
parliament on July 31 (18) that the Socialists could not support war 
credits. He expressed confidence that Austrian and Serbian Socialists 
took a common stand against the war and that the Austrian party de- 
fended Serbia’s independence and its people's right to self-determina- 
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tion. He recalled the fearful sacrifices of the “unhappy years of the Bal- 
kan wars,” and challenged the government with its failure to do every- 
thing possible to avert the war. 


“1 fear that the Serbian government is being manipulated right now as 
a pawn of the great powers,” Lapcevié continued, explaining that the 
colonialist and imperialist policies of these powers had led Europe into 
this war. He stated that these imperialist powers saw the Balkans as 
just another field for their insatiable lust for conquest. “When the 
costs of the war are assessed, the Great Powers will of course treat the 
small nations of the Balkans and Asia as mere objects to be handed out 
as compensation.” Lapčević demanded that Serbia “cease to be a tool 
of the great powers, and pursue instead the goal of a Balkan federa- 
tion.”'® 


Russian Workers Against the War 


Besides the two Socialist members of the Serbian parliament, the only 
Socialist deputies in belligerent countries to vote against war credits at 
that time were those in Russia, which was in the grip of a renewal of 
the revolutionary crisis that had shaken it in 1905-07. 


Following the defeat of this revolution, Russia had experienced a 
period of political reaction. Trade unions were repressed and strikes 
became infrequent. Socialist political parties were driven under- 
ground and their leaders arrested or forced into exile. The tsar set up 
a parliamentary body, the State Duma, but it had no real power. 


This politica! situation began to change with a wave of student protests 
against tsarist repression in 1910 and 1911. Strikes by workers in- 
creased significantly in 1911 and then shot up dramatically following 
the April 1912 massacre of striking miners in the Lena goldfields. Many 
of these strikes took on a political character from the start, raising the 
demand for a democratic republic, which had been a central slogan of 
the 1905 revolution. 


The influence of the Social Democratic parties grew rapidly in this up- 
surge. In the spring of 1912, the Bolsheviks launched a legal newspa- 
per, Pravda (Truth), whose circulation grew to 40,000 a day, despite 
continual government harassment. The main Menshevik paper, Luch 
(Ray), sold up to 16,000 copies a day. Despite election laws that ex- 
cluded most workers from voting, thirteen Social Democrats were 
elected to the 442-member Duma — seven Mensheviks and six Bol- 
sheviks, with the Bolsheviks strongest in the areas with the highest 
concentration of industrial workers. 


In the spring of 1914 repression of an oilworkers’ strike in Baku set off 
protests across the country. The Bolsheviks played a leading role in the 
protests, which were centered in their stronghold of St. Petersburg. In 
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the first half of 1914, 1.5 million workers took part in strikes, most of 
them for political demands, a level of strike activity comparable to the 
revolutionary upsurge of 1905. 


In July, a series of massive strikes took place in St. Petersburg, which 
led to pitched battles between the workers and the police. Barricades 
began to appear in working-class districts. The employers responded 
by locking out the workers, and the government unleashed a wave of 
repression, closing down workers’ organizations and newspapers and 
making mass arrests. 


By the time that factories returned to normal in St. Petersburg, the out- 
break of war was only a few days away. The conflict between Austria 
and Serbia seemed distant; the main topic of discussion was the strike 
wave, which the workers considered a success. 


Then war came, and the workers were back out on the streets. As Rus- 
sia mobilized for war, July 31 (18), an estimated 27,000 people in St. 
Petersburg went on strike in protest against the war, and strikes broke 
out in Moscow, as well. Mass antiwar actions were organized to op- 
pose demonstrations called in support of the government and the war. 
During the first days of the war all the large workplaces in Riga stopped 
functioning. Actions by workers, peasants, and draftees spread 
throughout the industrial centers and to Byelorussia, the Ukraine, the 
Caucasus, and the Urals, with battles breaking out between draftees 
and the police or the Cossacks. According to official tsarist figures 
there were disturbances and antiwar protests in seventeen provinces 
and thirty-one districts. Five hundred and five draftees and 106 officials 
were wounded and killed in twenty-seven provinces in the two weeks 
following the declaration of war.'? 


This was not to be like the July 1914 strike upsurge, however. The pat- 
riotic fever built up by the government soon shifted the relationship of 
forces against the working class and influenced some workers. So too 
did the attacks on the workers’ actions and the brutal repression of 
their movements. Many of the workers’ leaders were in jail and many 
more were being called to arms. 


A Bolshevik leader in St. Petersburg, Alexander Shlyapnikov, wrote in 
the Bolshevik magazine Kommunist in 1915 about how the workers of 
the capital responded to the war. 


The Working Class of Petersburg and the War” 
by Alexander Shlyapnikov 


Events unfolded so rapidly that they took the organized workers by 
surprise. Although the workers all opposed the war in principle, the 
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complexity of the situation was beyond the comprehension of many and 
so there was a multitude of “personal opinions.” 

The general mobilization of the Petersburg District (and of all Euro- 
pean Russia) was decreed for August | (July 19] at 6:00 a.m. The police 
stations worked all night delivering the call-up notices. 

In the morning the dark-red mobilization notices stood out all over the 
city, alongside the white leaflets with the prices being offered for requi- 
sitioned items such as jackboots, linen, etc. 

Knots of people crowded around the leaflets, talking over the events 
in an anxious, despondent mood. Hundreds of workers’ families 
thronged the police stations, which had been converted into recruiting 
offices. Women wept, wailed, and cursed the war. In the workshops, 
factories, and mills the mobilization created great havoc since as many 
as 40 percent of the workers were taken from their machines and 
benches. Helplessness and despair arose everywhere. ... 

The factory owners demanded that the ministry return the skilled 
workers, since otherwise they would not be able to fill government or- 
ders. Their request was later granted and within several days al! the 
mobilized metalworkers from factories holding government contracts re- 
turned. But they were still on the “inventory” of the military command. 

On the morning of the day of mobilization, however, nobody gave 
any thought to work. Without changing into their work ciothes the work- 
ers assembled at the workshops, came to an agreement, and went out 
into the streets singing revolutionary songs. At several factories there 
were general meetings, which the mobilized men attended. There they 
pledged to not forget the struggle at home and to try at the first opportu- 
nity to win the “liberation of the Slavs in Russia itself’ with arms in 
hand. 

The suburban streets were filled with people just as they were in the 
days of the mobilization of labor’s power to protest the regime’s oppres- 
sion. Crowds of thousands demonstrated in the streets, singing revolu- 
tionary songs and crying out “Down with the war!” 

Tear-stained and grief-stricken women stood near the police stations 
and often shouted through their tears: “Down with the war!” and urged 
others to do the same... . 

During the first days of the war the conscious workers were convinced 
that Western European democracy, headed-by the organized proletariat, 
would not permit this carnage, this mutual self-destruction. . . . 

What we then learned staggered us with its absurdity. Telegrams and 
newspaper articles reported that the leaders of German Social Democ- 
racy were trying to justify the war and were voting for war credits. At 
first we thought that the government telegrams were false, that they 
wanted to win over the Russian Social Democrats. But soon there was 
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verification as hundreds of refugees from Germany and people returning 
from abroad brought confirmation. 

As monstrous as this news was, we had to accept it as true. The work- 
ers bombarded us with questions: What did this behavior of the German 
Socialists mean, those Socialists whom we had always depicted as our 
model? Where was world solidarity? 

It was particularly painful to learn that the German army, composed 
of so many organized workers, had ravaged Belgium, and that the Bel- 
gian soldiers had defended their country to the strains of the Workers’ 
International.” 

All these questions and serious charges had to be answered. We had to 
explain that the leaders of German Social Democracy had betrayed the 
workers’ cause, and had betrayed international socialism. We gave the 
workers an account of the German workers’ movement, explaining that 
in recent years it had been led by reformists, or “liquidators,” as we say 
in Russia. 

This “burial of the German leaders” did not tum out to be an easy task 
for us. In the broad circles supporting the Social Democrats a conception 
emerged of “not doing worse for Russia than the German Socialists were 
doing for Germany.” It was a big job for us to explain to the conscious 
workers that betrayals by some should not lead to a betrayal by all, since 
that way only the capitalists would gain. It was essential for workers to 
restore their international ties over the heads of the leaders. 

As the conflict developed, the Russian government itself helped to 
clarify the foggy situation. It had barely finished the mobilization in 
Petersburg when it began a campaign against the “internal enemy.” New 
repressions rained down on the working class in the form of arrests, exile 
under martial law, and the closing of associations, clubs, and the re- 
maining trade union journals. That was the way the government had re- 
solved “to unite all classes and nationalities ."O 


A.Y. Badayev, a Bolshevik deputy in the Duma, writing of these events 
in the 1920s, gave more emphasis to the chauvinist mobilization’s im- 
pact in limiting the scope of workers’ protests. 


The Outbreak of War?! 
by A.Y. Badayev 


In Petersburg the first days of the war were marked by strikes and 
even by some scattered demonstrations. On the day that army reservists 
were mobilized, workers at more than twenty Petersburg enterprises 
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went on strike to protest the war. In some places the workers met the re- 
servists with shouts of “Down with the war” and revolutionary songs. 

But the demonstrations now took place under conditions different 
from those two or three weeks earlier. The crowds of onlookers, espe- 
cially in the center of the city, were stirred up by patriotic shouts. Now 
they not only did not maintain a “friendly” neutrality, but fell upon the 
demonstrators, and helped the police arrest and beat them. One incident 
typical of this time was the “patriotic” outburst that took place the same 
day as the mobilization in the city center, at the City Duma building on 
the Nevsky Prospect. 

Just as a batch of reservists were passing by here, a crowd of demon- 
strating workers appeared. With shouts of “Down with the war” the 
demonstrators closed in on the reservists. The public on the Nevsky 
Prospect, mainly philistines and all sorts of idle loafers, usually scurried 
away and hid in the side streets during workers’ demonstrations. Some- 
times, as a last resort, they huddled timidly in porches and gateways and 
observed the demonstrators from afar. But this time the public displayed 
“activism,” and took on the role of tsarist police. Crying “Betrayers, 
traitors” they rushed from the sidewalk onto the avenue and began to 
beat up the demonstrating workers. The police then arrested the demon- 
strators and dispatched them to nearby police stations. 

Under these conditions any broad development of a protest movement 
against the war was impossible. The individual heroic actions of the 
workers were drowned in the broad sea of militant patriotism.O 


The two Socialist fractions in the State Duma, representing the Men- 
shevik and Bolshevik parties, joined to make a common statement in 
the State Duma on August 8 (July 26) explaining their rejection of the 
war credits. Their statement did not entirely close the door to some 
form of “national defense,” however. 


Joint Socialist Statement in the Russian Duma 2” 


A terrible and unprecedented calamity has befallen the people of the 
entire world. Millions of workers have been torn from peaceful labor, 
thrown into the bloody maelstrom, and condemned to ruin. Millions of 
families have been delivered over to famine. The war has begun. 

When the governments prepared to launch the war, the European pro- 
letariat, headed by that of Germany, unanimously protested. Many cir- 
cumstances prevented the workers of Russia from demonstrating openly 
against the war in the same way. But their hearts were with the European 
proletariat as it conducted its immense antiwar demonstrations. 

This war grew out of the aggressive and expansionist policies of the 
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rulers of the belligerent countries and they bear the responsibility for it. 
The proletariat, constant partisan of freedom and of the peoples’ inter- 
ests, will always defend the cultural well-being of the people against any 
encroachments, no matter where they originate. 

The class-conscious proletariat of the warring countries could not pre- 
vent the war's outbreak and the rampage of barbarism that it brings. But 
we are deeply convinced that the proletariat will find in the international 
solidarity of the world’s working masses the means to bring the war to an 
early end. The terms of the peace treaty must be dictated by the masses 
themselves, and not the diplomats. 

We also express our deep conviction that this war will finally open the 
European masses’ eyes to the real source of the violence and oppression 
they suffer, and that this outbreak of barbarism will also be the last.0 


No such hesitation on the question of “national defense” was found in 
the resolution of the Bolshevik Party's Petersburg organization pub- 
lished at about the same time as the Duma declaration, and circulated 
underground in the factories of the capital. 


Petersburg Bolshevik Appeal Against the War” 


Workers of the World, Unite! 
To all workers, peasants, and soldiers. 
Comrades! 


A bloody specter is haunting Europe. The capitalists’ greedy compe- 
tition, their politics of violence and plunder, dynastic calculations, and 
fear for their privileges in the face of the growing international workers’ 
movement are pushing the governments of all countries onto the road of 
militarism and expansion of the armed forces. The cost of this expansion 
crushes the working people of all lands and all colors. 

In recent years the “armed peace” of Europe frequently threatened to 
turn into general war. But under the pressure of popular protests in Ger- 
many, France, England, and other countries, the sabre-rattling 
capitalists and landowners were forced to settle their affairs without 
bloody collisions between the peoples. The International Socialist 
Workers Association [Second International], which stands guard over 
the interests of all the world’s toilers, has led this movement for peace. 
It now calls on the working class of all countries to protest against the 
war. “Down with the war! War on the war!” must roll mightily through 
the towns and villages of the wide Russian land. 

The workers must remember that they have no enemies on the other 
side of the border. Everywhere the working class is oppressed by the rich 
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and by the power of the property-owners. The yoke of exploitation and 
the shackles of poverty oppress it the world over. 

The tsarist government has proclaimed itself the “protector and 
liberator” of the Slavic peoples in the coming conflict, but this 1s not pro- 
tection but rather a craving for the seizure of new possessions. Pushed 
back in the East by Japan, our irresponsible, bloody rulers now try to 
fish in the troubled waters of the Near East through secret diplomatic 
agreements. 

In this bloody hour, the workers’ press has been completely stifled 
and cannot utter a word of truth. Meanwhile the bourgeois and police- 
run newspapers, claiming to speak on behalf of working people, talk of 
a collectivity of interests. “Off with the mask!’ must be the response of 
the workers and of all the working people — look our bashibazouks*~* in 
the face. The government of the oppressors of the Russian workers and 
peasants, the government of the landlords, cannot be a liberator. Every- 
where it penetrates it brings with it servitude, the whip, and bullets. It 
has not yet had time to wash the workers’ blood off the streets of 
Petersburg. Only yesterday the government declared the workers of 
Petersburg and all the working people of Russia to be internal enemies 
and unleashed savage Cossacks and mercenary police against them. 
Now it calls on them to defend the fatherland. 

Soldiers and workers! You are being summoned to die for the glory of 
the Cossack whip, for the glory of the fatherland of the executioners of 
hungry peasants and workers, which strangles its best sons in prison. 
“No, we don’t want the war,” you must declare. “We want the freedom 
of Russia!” — that must be your cry. 

Long live world-wide workers’ solidarity! Long live the constituent 
assembly, which can give the peasants all the land and the working 
people the freedom to fight for a better world, for socialism, where all 
the peoples can live and work in peace. Down with the war, down with 
the tsarist government! Long live the revolution! Amnesty to all the mar- 
tyrs for freedom! Long live the equality of nations! 

Petersburg Committee, 
Russian Social Democratic Labor Party 
(RSDLP)O 


The Latvian Social Democracy, affiliated to the Bolshevik Central Com- 
mittee of the RSDLP, was cut off by the war from the central leadership 
of their party. Deeply rooted in the Latvian working class, they de- 
veloped on their own many of the key revolutionary slogans against 
the imperialist war in their initial antiwar manifestos. 


Their first proclamation on the war predicted that the Russian people 
“will turn their weapons against their oppressors and fight not for 
tsarist Russia but for a free homeland. The war of the governments 
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must be converted into an uprising of the peoples against the perpet- 
rators of the war.” A further resolution declared that “the tasks of the 
1905 revolution have still not been accomplished. Nor can they be car- 
ried out by the present war, which is being conducted by the reaction- 
ary landlords and the big capitalists. ... The only war we favor is revo- 
lution. ... This will be a war in which the people themselves determine 
their own destiny.” The resolution also called for an international! con- 
ference of Social Democratic parties, but sought to free the Interna- 
tional from the grip of the chauvinists by specifying that only “parties 
that have agitated and worked against the war should be invited with 
decisive vote. Others will have only consultative vote.”?° 


The “Revolutionary Faction” of the Polish Socialist Party (PPS), which 
had always adapted to bourgeois and petty-bourgeois nationalism in Po- 
land, supported the German side in the war, viewing it as a war of libera- 
tion against tsarist oppression. The Left PPS (PPS Lewica), however, 
joined with the other three major socialist organizations in Russian- 
held Poland to publish an internationalist manifesto. One of these, the 
Social Democracy of Poland and Lithuania, was the party of Rosa 
Luxemburg and Julian Marchlewski; a split in this movement had given 
rise to the Warsaw-based opposition (here the “National Executive 
Committee”) with which Karl Radek was associated. 


Joint Polish Appeal Against the War~° 


Down with the war — that cry rises from the breasts of millions of 
demonstrating workers in all countries and nations. The policy of war 
pits everyone against everyone else. To this the proletariat counterposes 
international solidarity, based on the revolutionary spirit of fraternity 
and the common aim of abolishing the present system of exploitation 
and oppression and establishing a socialist order. The proletariat pro- 
claims a struggle against its own governments and against its own op- 
pressors. The specter of workers’ revolution is looming, as the powerful 
march of the revolutionary workers’ battalions resounds in the trenches 
of the present capitalist system. 

Workers! You are part of the great proletarian family. In the historic 
period now opening, we must realize our revolutionary responsibility to 
step forward, with all our strength, as part of the international revolu- 
tionary army. 

The beginning of the tsarist war against Germany and Austria draws 
our country, above all, into the turbulent vortex of war. Hundreds of 
thousands of working people have already been wrenched from their 
jobs and many workplaces have fallen silent. Already the dispossessed 
stare hunger in the face and starvation threatens. 
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The proletariat lacks the strength to prevent the outbreak of war. In the 
present-day states, the vicissitudes of war and peace and the fate of mil- 
lions depend on the handful of people who comprise the ruling circles. 
Huge military forces confront each other, and the proletariat is not 
strong enough. with its own hands, to stop the warfare. 

But the proletariat knows that its revolutionary position must remain 
intact and its revolutionary action be further developed and strengthened 
as much as possible. 

The proletariat’s political demands are independent of the shifting for- 
tunes of war. Guided by the revolutionary aim of overthrowing the exist- 
ing governments and establishing people's governments, the revolution- 
ary initiatives of our country’s proletariat will be coordinated with those 
of the proletariats of Russia and Europe. 

While it fights for national rights, the Polish proletariat will elaborate 
its demands based on working class policies as a whole. Free from 
nationalism, these demands will advance revolutionary struggle, oppos- 
ing all diplomatic schemes and bargains. 

In the struggle between social forces engendered by the outbreak of 
war and the country’s economic situation, the proletariat must counter- 
pose its class consciousness to the bourgeois and landowning circles. As 
an organized force and the only champion of freedom, it must stand 
guard for the future and advance its will in the coming historic events. 

Comrades! Workers! The revolutionary policy and action of the pro- 
letariat must be expressed strongly and clearly. 

The proletariat must remain an independent force in the struggle 
against governments, against capital, against nationalism. 

The proletariat must strive to defend its class interests against all 
enemy forces. For a victorious realization of its aims, it must take power 
and place the reins of government in its own hands. 

Comrades! Workers! Stand shoulder to shoulder. Let all proletarians 
find a place in the ranks of the struggle. 

Let international socialism lead us to struggle and victory. 

Down with the war! 

Long live the fraternity of peoples! 

Down with oppression and exploitation! Long live socialism! 

Down with tsarism! Long live revolution! 

National Executive Committee of the Social Democracy 
of the Kingdom of Poland and Lithuania?” 

Central Executive Committee of the Social Democracy 
of the Kingdom of Poland and Lithuania 

Central Workers Committee of the Polish 
Socialist Party 

Central Committee of the Bund 

Warsaw, August 2, 19140 
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When the war broke out, Lenin was living in Galicia in Austrian-held 
Poland. He was arrested there on August 8 and released eleven days 
later through the intervention of Austrian Social Democrats. He then 
moved to neutral Switzerland, where many exiled Bolsheviks were lo- 
cated. On September 6, the day after his arrival in Bern, he met with 
the local Bolshevik group in a three-day conference. 


The meeting adopted theses on the tasks of Socialists in the war that 
contain the central ideas associated with the Bolsheviks in the follow- 
ing years, including the proposition that the military defeat of tsarism 
was a lesser evil for Russian working people, the call to turn the im- 
perialist war into a civil war against the exploiting classes, and to re- 
spond to the collapse of the Second International by building a new 
International, freed from opportunism and chauvinism. These theses 
were circulated among exiled Bolsheviks and smuggled into Russia for 
discussion by the Central Commitee members in Russia, by party or- 
ganizations, and by the Duma fraction. They were also submitted to a 
conference on the war of Italian and Swiss Socialists in Lugano, Sep- 
tember 27. The following is the text of the theses. 


The Tasks of Revolutionary Social-Democracy 
in the European War”® 
by V.I. Lenin 


Resolution of a Group of Social-Democrats 


|. The European and world war has the clearly defined character of a 
bourgeois, imperialist and dynastic war. A struggle for markets and for 
freedom to loot foreign countries, a striving to suppress the revolution- 
ary movement of the proletariat and democracy in the individual coun- 
tries, a desire to deceive, disunite, and slaughter the proletarians of all 
countries by setting the wage slaves of one nation against those of 
another so as to benefit the bourgeoisie — these are the only real content 
and significance of the war. 

2. The conduct of the leaders of the German Social-Democratic Party, 
the strongest and most influential in the Second International (1889- 
1914), a party which has voted for war credits and repeated the 
bourgeois-chauvinist phrases of the Prussian Junkers and the 
bourgeoisie, is sheer betrayal of socialism. Under no circumstances can 
the conduct of the leaders of the German Social-Democratic Party be 
condoned, even if we assume that the party was absolutely weak and had 
temporarily to bow to the will of the bourgeois majority of the nation. 
This party had in fact adopted a national-liberal policy. 
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3. The conduct of the Belgian and French Socia!-Democratic party 
leaders, who have betrayed socialism by entering bourgeois govern- 
ments,”” is just as reprehensible. 

4. The betrayal of socialism by most leaders of the Second Interna- 
tional (1889-1914) signifies the ideological and political bankruptcy of 
the International. This collapse has been mainly caused by the actual 
prevalence in it of petty-bourgeois opportunism, the bourgois nature and 
the danger of which have long been indicated by the finest representa- 
tives of the revolutionary proletariat of all countries. The opportunists 
had long been preparing to wreck the Second International by denying 
the socialist revolution and substituting bourgeois reformism in its stead, 
by rejecting the class struggle with its inevitable conversion at certain 
moments into civil war, and by preaching class collaboration: by preach- 
ing bourgeois chauvinism under the guise of patriotism and the defence 
of the fatherland, and ignoring or rejecting the fundamental truth of 
socialism, long ago set forth in the Communist Manifesto, that the work- 
ingmen have no country; by confining themselves, in the struggle 
against militarism, to a sentimental philistine point of view, instead of 
recognising the need for a revolutionary war by the proletarians of all 
countries, against the bourgeoisie of all countries; by making a fetish of 
the necessary utilisation of bourgeois parliamentarianism and bourgeois 
legality, and forgetting that illegal forms of organisation and agitation 
are imperative at times of crises. One of the organs of international op- 
portunism, Sozialistische Monatshefte, which has long taken a national- 
liberal stand, is very properly celebrating its victory over European 
socialism. The so-called Centre of the German and other Social-Demo- 
cratic parties has in actual fact faintheartedly capitulated to the oppor- 
tunists. It must be the task of the future International resolutely and ir- 
revocably to rid itself of this bourgeois trend in socialism. 

5. With reference to the bourgeois and chauvinist sophisms being 
used by the bourgeois parties and the governments of the two chief rival 
nations of the Continent — the German and the French — to fool the 
masses most effectively, and being copied by both the overt and covert 
socialist opportunists, who are slavishly following in the wake of the 
bourgeoisie, one must particularly note and brand the following: 

When the German bourgeois refer to the defence of the fatherland and 
to the struggle against tsarism, and insist on the freedom of culture and 
national development, they are lying, because it has always been the 
policy of Prussian Junkerdom, headed by Wilhelm II, and the big 
bourgeoisie of Germany, to defend the tsarist monarchy; whatever the 
outcome of the war, they are sure to try to bolster it. They are lying be- 
cause, in actual fact, the Austrian bourgeoisie have launched a robber 
campaign against Serbia, and the German bourgeoisie are oppressing 
Danes, Poles, and Frenchmen (in Alsace-Lorraine); they are waging a 
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war of aggression against Belgium and France so as to loot the richer and 
freer countries; they have organised an offensive at a moment which 
seemed best for the use of the latest improvements in military matériel, 
and on the eve of the introduction of the so-called big military pro- 
gramme in Russia. 

Similarly, when the French bourgeoisie refer to the defence of the 
fatherland, etc., they are lying, because in actual fact they are defending 
countnes that are backward in capitalist technology and are developing 
more slowly. and because they spend thousands of millions to hire Rus- 
Sian tsanism’s Black Hundreds gangs for wars of aggression, i.e., the 
looting of Austrian and German lands. 

Neither of the two belligerent groups of nations is second to the other 
in cruelty and atrocities in warfare. 

6. It is the first and foremost task of all Russian Social-Democrats to 
wage a ruthless and all-out struggle against Great-Russian and tsarist- 
monarchist chauvinism, and against the sophisms used by the Russian 
liberals, Cadets, a section of the Narodniks, and other bourgeois parties, 
in defence of that chauvinism. From the viewpoint of the working class 
and the toiling masses of all the peoples of Russia, the defeat of the 
tsarist monarchy and its army, which oppresses Poland, the Ukraine, 
and many other peoples of Russia, and foment hatred among the peoples 
so as to increase Great-Russian oppression of the other nationalities, and 
consolidate the reactionary and barbarous government of the tsar’s 
monarchy, would be the lesser evil by far. 

7. The following must now be the slogans of Social-Democracy: 

First, all-embracing propaganda, involving the army and the theatre 
of hostilities as well, for the socialist revolution and the need to use 
weapons, not against their brothers, the wage slaves in other countries, 
but against the reactionary and bourgeois governments and parties of all 
countries; the urgent necessity of organising illegal nuclei and groups in 
the armies of all nations, to conduct such propaganda in all languages; a 
merciless struggle against the chauvinism and “patriotism” of the philis- 
tines and bourgeoisie of all countries without exception. In the struggle 
against the leaders of the present International, who have betrayed 
socialism, it is imperative to appeal to the revolutionary consciousness 
of the working masses, who bear the entire burden of the war and are in 
most cases hostile to opportunism and chauvinism. 

Secondly, as an immediate slogan, propaganda for republics in Ger- 
many, Poland, Russia, and other countries, and for the transforming of 
all the separate states of Europe into a republican United States of 
Europe. 

Thirdly and particularly, a struggle against the tsarist monarch and 
Great-Russian, Pan-Slavist chauvinism, and advocacy of a revolution in 
Russia, as well as liberation of and self-determination for nationalities 
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oppressed by Russia, coupled with the immediate slogans of a demo- 
cratic republic, the confiscation of the landed estates, and an eight-hour 
working day. 

A group of Social-Democrats, 

members of the Russian Social-Democratic 

Labour Party 
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were Emile Vandervelde in Belgium and Jules Guesde in France. 
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National Defense or 
Social Revolution 


As the war began, Germany threw the bulk of its army into a great 
western offensive, hoping to take Paris and score a rapid and decisive 
victory over France. After quickly overrunning Belgium and pressing 
deep into France, the German forces were turned back in early Sep- 
tember 1914 in the Battle of the Marne. The rival armies entrenched 
across northern France, and the war in the west settled into a stale- 
mate that was not to be broken for four years. Attacks by either side 
produced little gain, and took a prodigious toll in human lives. 


Nor did the battles in the east give either side a decisive advantage. A 
Russian victory in Galicia was balanced by a German triumph in East 
Prussia. At sea, the British navy quickly swept German surface ships 
from the world’s oceans, and imposed a naval blockade against Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary. For its part, Germany attempted to block- 
ade Britain and France with submarines. 


The warring powers mobilized all their human and economic re- 
sources for the slaughter and prepared for a protracted test of 
strength. Enormous casualties required more and more replacements 
on the front, cutting deeply into the labor force. The demands of the 
war economy further disorganized production of basic necessities. 
Throughout Europe this rapidly resulted in food shortages. Britain and 
France, however, were able to call on the resources of their world em- 
pires and the support of U.S. imperialism’s financial and productive 
strength. Thus they acquired the economic preponderance that over 
time would prevail against the blockaded Central Powers. The primi- 
tive economy of Russia, the most backward of the imperialist powers, 
was exposed to the most extreme strain of all. 


The size of the armies and the scale of the death toll far exceeded any- 
thing the world had seen. The battle of Verdun in 1916 alone cost the 
lives of over six hundred thousand French and German soldiers in a 
contest for a few dozen square miles of soil. Generals sacrificed the 
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lives of tens of thousands in hopeless attacks, and could offer no per- 
spective for an end to the conflict. 


Virtually all the Social Democratic and trade union leaders in Ger- 
many, France, Britain, and Belgium (and eventually many of their 
counterparts in the United States and Canada) joined in an alliance 
with their capitalist rulers to prosecute the war. They agreed to call off 
mass struggles, strikes, and political opposition to the government — 
to subordinate the workers’ struggles to the demands of the bosses — 
for the duration. 


The German version of this betrayal was called the Burgfrieden (civil 
peace). This German term originally referred to a ban on feuding and 
private wartare within the walls of a medieval city. Now it was revived 
in an effort to cloak the real nature of the agreement between the lead- 
ers of the trade unions and the majority Socialist leadership on the one 
side and the ruling classes on the other. This accord enabled the gov- 
ernment to send hundreds of thousands of working people to their 
deaths, while assaulting the living standards and political rights and or- 
ganizations of those left at home, with the assistance of the official 
leaders of the workers’ movement. Similar agreements were put in 
force in Britain, France, and Austria-Hungary. Attempts by workers at 
independent action met brutal repression. In many cases the officials 
of their own trade unions helped break their struggles. 


The prospect of a long and costly war and the enormous toll this would 
take on the proletariat did not shake the opportunist majority wing of 
the Socialist leadership in its support to the war. Its only answer was to 
call on the workers to make even greater sacrifices, to “hold out to the 
end.” That was the message that German Social Democratic Party 
leader Philipp Scheidemann, chairman of the SPD parliamentary frac- 
tion, had in his New Year’s greetings to his Solingen constituents for 
1915. 


New Year’s Greetings for 1915' 
by Philipp Scheidemann 


Best wishes for the New Year! 

Grave concerns burden us all. . . . In agony we spend sleepless nights, 
remembering our loved ones at the front. Cruelly grief tears at the hearts 
of those who have already lost those closest to them... . 

Hats off to the heroes who have fallen for the fatherland! 

But greater than our pain and sorrow is our unbending will and our un- 
wavering determination. We want not only to live through these terrible 
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times with open eyes and a clear understanding, but also to thwart the in- 
tentions of our enemies. We will triumph? | 
And so at year’s end [ wish you all the strength to overcome your pain 
and sorrow. I wish you all the unshakeable will to hold out until victory! 
I wish our wounded and sick soldiers a speedy and complete recovery 
and extend my heartfelt greetings to you and your comrades in the 
trenches, at sea, or on guard for the fatherland! 
To you | especially say: Hold out! You will determine what becomes 
of our country and what becomes of the German working class. 
May the new year bring us a speedy victory and a lasting peace: 
Berlin, end of 1914 
Philipp ScheidemannO 


Wolfgang Heine, of the party’s openly pro-imperialist right wing, 
struck a similar theme in his remarks on the war at a public rally in 
Stuttgart two months later. 


“Confidence in the Kaiser”? 
by Wolfgang Heine 


If we want peace, a peace that serves our needs, then we must now 
above all have confidence in German arms. in the combative German 
people. Similarly we must also have confidence in the German kaiser’s 
desire and will for peace. Twice in recent years he personally and reso- 
lutely intervened to insure peace for us. Notwithstanding our disagree- 
ments with the kaiser’s policies we must state that today we can have 
confidence in him. 

The statement in the Norddeutschen Allgemeinen Zeitung (North Ger- 
man Universal News) on negotiations over peace terms bears the mark 
of the imperial chancellor and we know his point of view conforms to the 
kaiser’s will. If it should become necessary, German Social Democracy 
will stand by the chancellor and the kaiser, when it is the question of en- 
ding the war through a peace free from the seeds of new conflicts, re- 
turning the world to peaceful endeavor.O 


Confronted with the alliance between the majority Socialist leaders 
and the capitalist ruling class, many workers looked to Karl Kautsky for 
an alternative perspective. In his widely read 1909 pamphlet, The Road 
to Power, Kautsky had predicted that “a world war is ominously immi- 
nent, and war means also revolution.” Laying out the full meaning of 
the final sentence of the International's Stuttgart resolution, he wrote 
then that he could “quite definitely assert that a revolution that war 
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Dongs in its wake, will break out either during or immediately after the 
war.” 


The spirit of the Stuttgart resolution, however, was not to be found in 
Kautsky’s first wartime article in Die Neue Zeit, written four days after 
the war credits vote. Instead, he expressed the hope that the party 
could survive the strains of war untouched. “We must preserve the or- 
ganization and publications of the party and the unions intact,” he 
wrote, “and protect their members as much from rash deeds as from 
cowardly desertion.” He continued, “we are a party of self-criticism, 
but in conditions of war this must cease.” 


The party could not possibly adopt a position to everyone's liking, 
Kautsky argued, because it was caught, as in every war, in the “fatal di- 
lemma of choosing between the necessity of defending home and 
hearth, and international solidarity. ... We well understand that many 
disagree with this or that step of the party, but it would be wrong, in- 
deed it would be a fatal error, to unleash internal discord because of 
some such disagreement. In this respect too, the weapon of criticism 
must be silent. In wartime, discipline comes first, not only in the army 
but in the party too. ... The most vital condition of our success today 
is not criticism, but trust.”* 


Kautsky attempted to soft-pedal the fact that the French and German 
Socialist parties were now on opposite sides of the trenches, while 
both still claimed to stand firmly on the same fundamental proletarian 
socialist principles. In an October 2 article he called for confidence 
that the rift would be closed in due course. 


French Socialists, he explained, had good reason to believe they were 
defending against the autocratic German Empire the republican in- 
stitutions that had created better conditions for the struggle of French 
workers. Similarly, German Socialists were aiming to defend the dem- 
ocratic rights that workers had achieved within the German Empire in 
a war against tsarist despotism. Both were correctly using the criterion 
of advancing the class interests of the workers, he argued, yet it threw 
them into conflict with one another. “Their opposition flows not from 
a difference in criteria or in basic outlook, but from contrasting assess- 
ments of the situation, which flow from their contrasting geographical 
positions. This opposition can hardly be overcome while the war rages 
on,” Kautsky concluded, but it will end with the conclusion of the war. 


In Kautsky’s view, the criterion of proletarian class interests had thus 
led Socialists in the two warring camps to opposite conclusions. So too 
had the criterion of “offensive or defensive war,” for Socialists on each 
side held their state to be on the defensive. Kautsky saw a third criter- 
ion, however, one that could bring Socialists of all countries to com- 
mon conclusions: “Each people, and the proletariat of each country as 
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well, has an urgent interest in preventing the enemy of its country 
from crossing its frontiers, since that would convert the horror and de- 
vastation of war into its most terrible form, an enemy invasion, And in 
each national state the proletariat must also commit its full energy to 
assure that the independence and unity of the national territory re- 
mains intact. That is a fundamental part of democracy, which in turn is 
the necessary basis for the proletariat’s struggle and victory.” Accord- 
ing to Kautsky’s argument Russian Socialists had opposed the war with 
Japan back in 1905, and U.S. Socialists the war with Spain in 1898 only 
because their national frontiers were secure. But now, in 1914, the two 
warring camps were evenly balanced, and no frontiers were secure. 


Kautsky’s line of argument implied that the division among Socialists 
was inevitable. Responsibility for these differences fell simply on ob- 
jective conditions — a military situation where all belligerents were 
threatened with invasion. Should one side gain the upper hand, 
Socialists of all countries would then surely unite in defending the 
weaker country from invasion. Should the war tend toward stalemate, 
on the other hand, Socialists could reckon with a compromise peace 
whose terms would most closely correspond with the Socialist point of 
view.” 


Socialists, then, had grounds for hope, Kautsky asserted. But did they 
have a basis for action? How could they act on their internationalist 
convictions during the war? Kautsky explored this question in an arti- 
cle in the November 28 Die Neue Zeit. 


Internationalism and the War° 
by Karl Kautsky 


The outbreak of war brought bitter disappointment for the Social De- 
mocracy, particularly in those countries where it was strong and closely 
tied to the masses. Everywhere the masses and the Socialist organiza- 
tions rallied to support their governments. 

While almost every previous war had led us to disagree on which side 
to support, never had we seen such sharply defined national alignments 
in our ranks. Taking sides in a war according to your national point of 
view clearly endangers the International. This is not because such a 
course violates our principles. We certainly can rally behind a war 
fought to fend off enemy invasion. 

It is true that this criterion of national defense must be subordinate to 
that of world proletarian interests, and that theoreticians and party lead- 
ers must understand this subordination if they are to avoid being swept 
along by the tide. But in the present war this criterion of world proleta- 
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rian interests has broken down almost completely. Even in the past it 
never had much of a historical impact. It has never decisively influenced 
the masses, whose most tangible, immediate. and urgent concern was to 
defend themselves and their livelihoods. 

Proletarian internationalism would be in a grievous state if it were not 
compatible with national defense. Of course that is not the case, for this 
is expressly sanctioned. 

Yet this is not to say that taking a stand for national defense does not 
endanger the spirit of proletarian internationalism. Proletarians have 
been brought into hostile conflict with one another. and the social con- 
tradictions in each country have been temporarily forced into the back- 
ground. 

This internationalist patriotism is difficult to distinguish in practice 
from nationalist and chauvinist patriotism. And it becomes even more 
difficult to distinguish between them when martial law makes it hard to 
clarify the difference before public opinion. The uninformed, both in the 
enemy s country and in our own, could easily conclude that a turn had 
taken place to real nationalism, further aggravating the situation. 

Thus, a great danger is posed for internationalism. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is doubly important for us to arm ourselves against this 
danger, to avoid every utterance that could be interpreted in a nationalist 
sense. and to fight against every real manifestation of chauvinism in our 
own ranks. 

This danger should only summon us to greater vigilance in our work. 
But it is not so great as to give grounds for discouragement. 

Some party comrades, carried away by the tide of events, have seri- 
ously infringed on our internationalist convictions. But I have seen no 
sign from any country of a leading comrade advancing a demand that 
would violate internationalism. ... 

The war will not kill the International. Rather it will lead to a better 
understanding of the limits of the International's effectiveness than we 
had before it began. 

What people can accomplish greatly depends on their awareness of 
their own limitations. They should neither set themselves tasks beyond 
their strength, nor have expectations that they cannot fulfill. By concen- 
trating their efforts on what they can realistically attain they will reach 
the highest possible achievements. . . . 

So too the present war has exposed the limits of the International's ef- 
fectiveness. We deluded ourselves in expecting that the International 
would be able to bring about a united stance of the whole world Socialist 
proletariat during a world war. Only in isolated and particularly simple 
cases has such a united stance been possible. The World War has divided 
Socialists into different camps. for the most part into different national 
camps. The International cannot prevent that. 
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In other words the International is not an effective too] in wartime, in 
essence it is an instrument of peace. Only in peacetime can it develop its 
full strength, and in so far as it is able to bring this strength to bear, it al- 
ways works for peace. 

The International is a product not only of the proletarian class struggle 
but also of international commerce, which makes the situation of the 
proletariat of every country completely dependent on that of the pro- 
letariat of other countries. The situation of the proletariat tends to rise 
and fall in a common rhythm with international trade. Only the closest 
international collaboration among proletarians protects them from being 
played off one against another, thereby aiding the capitalists to oppress 
them. 

Socialism is the intellectual heir of revolutionary bourgeois-demo- 
cratic idealism and of the inclination of free-trade industrialism to pro- 
mote international peace — a heritage which has certainly not been 
taken over unchanged. Therefore it strives from the outset to achieve in- 
ternational unity against the worldwide solidanty of reaction and pro- 
tectionism. This international unity acquires a firm material foundation 
only when it is recognized that the achievements of the proletarian class 
struggle cannot be made secure in a national framework when interna- 
tional unity 1s absent. Even trade unions, which have kept aloof from 
any kind of socialist ideology. have finally seen the necessity of interna- 
tional organization. 

When a war reaches the point where it torces the class struggle into 
the background and paralyzes international commerce, then the 
strongest sources of internationalism will temporarily dry up. The Inter- 
national will be most weakened precisely when it needs to be strongest, 
when national antagonisms rage the loudest and crush all resistance. 

The International is at its strongest in peacetime and its weakest in 
wartime. While we must certainly regret this, it does not lessen in the 
slightest the International's importance in times of peace, that is, in 
times of normal social development. 

The International is not merely at its strongest in peacetime. It is also 
the most powerful instrument to keep the peace. 

The present war shows the significance already achieved by the pro- 
letariat, most clearly in the appointment of Socialist ministers in France 
and Belgium. Even before the war the proletariat’s attitude had an influ- 
ence on the governments. Of course this influence was not yet strong 
enough to prevent the outbreak of war. Still it would not be wrong to say 
it was strong enough to cause the governments to hold off and delay the 
World War for years. 

Certainly the proletariat was the weightiest of all the factors that con- 
tributed to the maintenance of peace, a capacity that was increased enor- 
mously by the International. It drew together all the proletarian move- 
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ments of the individual countries and gave them a common goal — a 
policy that would have maintained the peace had it prevailed. The Inter- 
national has shown that a policy is possible for the world that guarantees 
every nation its economic development and does not oppress any. The 
Socialist parties of the belligerent countries have now amply shown that 
the supporters of this international policy did not intend by this to aban- 
don their national interests. 

Has the International's policy proven itself to be a shimmering soap 
bubble, burst by the hard realities of the war? Not at all. This policy is 
deeply rooted in the conditions in which the proletariat lives and works; 
as soon as the possibility of action for peace reappears the International’s 
policy will assume new life and effectiveness. Then it will be able once 
again to act as an instrument for peace, and to show whether or not the 
war has impaired its strength. Then we will see whether our “national 
convulsion” has weakened our internationalist thought and sensibility, 
or whether on the contrary we have triumphantly maintained its strength 
and can give it unanimous expression in an international program for 
peace. 

If we succeed it will be a great achievement. And we have every 
reason to expect success... . 

A nation’s victory in war is never an end in itself. Rather it is simply 
the means to a prosperous peace. Amid all the division, delusion, confu- 
sion, and catastrophe of war, preoccupation with the means for war must 
not blind us to the goals we seek. Amid the pervasive concern for na- 
tional prosperity, we must always uphold international solidarity and 
never allow it to come into question. 

If we do this, then our partisanship in the war will not prevent the In- 
ternational, firm and united, from fulftlling its great historical tasks: 
Struggle for peace, class struggle in peacetime.O 


It was several months before German revolutionists were able to break 
through censorship and circulate their answers to Heine, 
Scheidemann, and Kautsky. Russian revolutionists, however, were 
quick to print their replies, and these circulated inside Germany. Leon 
Trotsky’s pamphlet, War and the International, was serialized in the 
Paris Russian-language daily Golos (Voice), edited by Menshevik 
leader Julius Martov, starting in November 1914. Trotsky, the chairman 
of the 1905 Petersburg Soviet and a prominent Socialist writer, held a 
middle position between the Bolshevik and Menshevik wings of the 
Russian movement. When a German translation of his pamphlet began 
to circulate underground in Germany in December, the imperial gov- 
ernment prosecuted its distributors, and sentenced Trotsky in absen- 
tia to several months in prison. 


Trotsky’s pamphlet strongly criticized the German SPD majority 
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leadership's stand; its introductory and concluding sections, excerp- 
ted here, discussed the overall perspectives for socialism and for the 
rebirth of its international organization. In contrast to Kautsky, Trotsky 
did not call for the revival of the Second International, with all the 
faults that had led to its collapse, but for a new International, to lead to 
revolutionary victory. 


War and the International’ 
by Leon Trotsky 


The Fundamental Question 


The present war is basically a revolt of the productive forces de- 
veloped by capitalism against the nation-state form of their exploitation. 
Today the entire globe — its dry land and water, its surface and interior 
— has become the arena of a worldwide economy; the dependence of 
each part on the other has become indissoluble. 

While capitalism completed this task, it also forced the capitalist 
states into a struggle for the subjection of this world economy to the 
profit interests of each national bourgeoisie. The politics of imperialism 
provide clear proof that the old European nation-states that were created 
in the revolutions and wars of 1789, 1815, 1848, 1859, 1864, 1866, and 
1870 have outlived themselves and become intolerable obstacles to the 
further development of the productive forces.” The war of 1914 is, 
above all, the downfall of the nation-state as an independent economic 
arena. Nationality may continue as a cultural, ideological. and psycho- 
logical fact, but the economic basis has been pulled out from under its 
feet. All talk about the present free-for-all being an affair of “national 
defense” is either hypocrisy or blindness. On the contrary, the objective 
meaning of the war consists of the destruction of the present national 
economic enclaves in the name of a world economy. Imperialism, how- 
ever, is not striving to solve this task on the basis of intelligently or- 
ganized, productive cooperation, but on the basis of exploitation of the 
world economy by the capitalist class of the victorious country, a coun- 
try that must achieve through this war the transformation from a great 
power into a world power. 

The war proclaims the downfall of the nation-state, but at the same 
time the downfall of the capitalist form of economy. By means of the na- 
tion-state capitalism revolutionized the entire world economy. It divided 
the entire globe among members of an oligarchy of great powers, around 
which the small states were arranged as satellites, living off the rivalry of 
the great ones. The further development of the world economy on a 
capitalist basis means a continuous struggle of the world powers to con- 
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stantly redivide the earth’s surface as the object of capitalist: exploi- 
tation. Under the banner of militarism, economic rivalry gives way to 
world robbery and devastation. disorganizing the very foundation of 
human economic life. World production revolts not only against the 
chains of the nation-state but also against the economy's capitalist or- 
ganization, or rather, now, its barbaric disorganization. 

The war of 1914 is the greatest convulsion in history of an economic 
system perishing from its own contradictions. 

All the historical forces that were called on to guide bourgeois soci- 
ety. to speak in its name and to exploit it — the monarchies, the ruling 
parties. diplomacy, standing armies, the churches — have announced 
with the war of 1914 their historical bankruptcy. They defended 
capitalism as a system of human culture. and the catastrophe born of this 
system 1s primarily their catastrophe. The first wave of events raised the 
national governments and armies to an unprecedented height. For the 
moment the entire nation rallied around them. But al! the more terrible 
will be the rulers’ fall when, in the face of the cannons’ deafening roar, 
the peoples realize the meaning of the current events in their full truth 
and horror. 

The revolutionary response of the masses will be all the more power- 
ful the more monstrous are the jolts that history gives them now. 

Capitalism has created the material preconditions for a new socialist 
economy. Imperialism has taken the peoples of the capitalist world into 
a historical blind alley. The war of 1914 is showing the way out of this 
blind alley, violently forcing the proletariat onto the road of a socialist 
revolution. ... 

It has become intolerable for capitalism to remain in the grip of the na- 
tion-state. The national great power must be replaced by the imperialist 
world power. 

In these historical conditions it is not the business of the European 
proletariat to defend the outlived national “fatherland,” which has be- 
come the main brake on economic progress, but rather to create a new, 
more powerful, and more stable fatherland — the republican United 
States of Europe as the transition to the united states of the world. The 
proletariat can oppose the imperialist dead end of capitalism only 
through the socialist organization of the world economy as the practical 
program for today. War is the method by which capitalism, at the peak 
of its development, tries to solve insoluble contradictions. The pro- 
letariat must Oppose war with its own method — socialist revolution. 

The collapse of the Second International is a tragic facr, and it would 
be blindness or cowardice to close our eyes to it. The conduct of French 
and the greater part of English socialism is just as much a part of this col- 
lapse as are the actions of German and Austrian Social Democracy. 

The war of 1914 proclaims the downfall of the nation-states. The 
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Socialist parties of the period now concluding were national parties. 
They had become entwined with the national states in all the ramifica- 
tions of their organizations, activities, and psychology. And in spite of 
the solemn pledges of their congresses, when imperialism, nurtured on 
national soil, began to demolish outdated national barriers, sword in 
hand they rose to the defense of conservative state formations. In their 
historic fall the national states are dragging along with them the national 
Socialist parties. 

It is not socialism that is perishing, but only its temporary historical 
expression. The revolutionary idea is moulting, casting off its dried-out 
skin. This skin is made up of living people, of an entire Socialist gener- 
ation that in selfless agitational and organizational work during several 
decades of political reaction petrified into the outlooks and habits of na- 
tional “possibilism.”” 

As the nation-states became a brake on the development of the pro- 
ductive forces, so too the old national Socialist parties became the main 
obstacle for the revolutionary working-class movement. They revealed 
their total backwardness. discredited all their inadequate, limited 
methods, and brought on the proletariat the disgrace and horror of inter- 
necine warfare. Only then could the proletariat liberate itself, through 
terrible disillusionments, from the prejudices and slavish habits of the 
preparatory period and become at last that which the voice of history is 
now calling it to be: a revolutionary class fighting for power. 

The Second International did not live in vain. It carried out an enor- 
mous cultural work, the likes of which the world has never seen: the edu- 
cation and rallying of an oppressed class. The proletariat does not now 
need to begin all over again. It does not set out on its new road with 
empty hands. The period now concluded bequeathed it a rich arsenal of 
ideas. The new epoch is forcing it to combine the old weapon of criti- 
cism with the new criticism of weapons. !° 

This pamphlet was written with extreme haste, under less than favor- 
able conditions for systematic work. A considerable part of it is devoted 
to the old International which has fallen. But the entire pamphlet, from 
the first to the last page, was written with the idea of the new Interna- 
tional which must be born out of the present world upheaval, of the In- 
ternational of the last conflict and the final victory... . 


The Revolutionary Epoch 


The awakening, enlightenment, and organization of the proletariat in 
the past period uncovered vast sources of revolutionary energy, which 
were not adequately employed in the daily struggle. Social Democracy 
not only awakened the most conscious layers of the proletariat, it also re- 
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strained their revolutionary energy, necessarily imparting a delaying 
character to party tactics. The extended reactionary character of the 
penod did not summon the proletariat to the kind of tasks that would 
have demanded its all — its full selflessness and heroism. Imperialism 
has now presented such demands to the proletariat. 

Imperialism attained its goal of drawing the proletariat over to support 
a position of “national self-defense.” For the workers themselves this 
could only mean the defense of everything that they had created with 
their own hands. not only the colossal wealth of the nation, but also their 
own Class organizations, treasuries, and presses — all of the things the 
workers had achieved in tireless and painstaking struggle over several 
decades. Imperialism violently knocked society out of a state of unstable 
equilibrium. It blew up the sluice gates that had been erected by Social 
Democracy to channel the flow of the proletariat’s revolutionary energy, 
and directed this flow into its own stream. 

This colossal historical experiment smashed the spine of the Socialist 
International at one blow. However, it conceals in itself a mortal danger 
for bourgeois society. The hammer is knocked out of the workers’ hands 
and a rifle is put in its place. The worker, formerly bound hand and foot 
by the mechanism of capitalist economic life, suddenly escapes from its 
constrictions and accustoms himself to place collective goals higher than 
worldly blessings, higher than life itself. With the gun in his hands that 
he himself created, the worker is put in the position where the immediate 
political destiny of the state depends on him. Those who oppressed and 
scorned him in normal times now flatter him and try to ingratiate them- 
selves with him. At the same time he comes into intimate contact with 
the cannons which, according to Lassalle, make up one of the most con- 
sequential parts of a constitution. He steps over borders, participates in 
forced requisitions; through his action cities switch hands. 

Changes are taking place such as the present generation has never 
seen before. Even if the advanced worker knew theoretically that might 
makes right, his political thinking remained permeated through and 
through with the spirit of possibilism and conformity to bourgeois law. 
Now he is being taught in life to despise that conformity to law and to 
forcibly violate it. Dynamic elements are replacing static ones in his psy- 
chology. The big guns are pounding the idea into his head that if it is im- 
possible to go around an obstacle, it is possible to smash it. Almost the 
entire adult male population is going through this school of war, terrible 
in its realism, which is forming a new human type. Iron necessity is now 
raising its fist against all the norms of bourgeois society, with its rights, 
morals, and religion. “Not kennt kein Gebot” [necessity knows no law], 
said the German chancellor on August 4. Monarchs walk about in the 
public squares calling each other liars in the street language of market- 
women; governments violate solemnly recognized obligations; the na- 
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tional church chains its god to the national cannon like a condemned 
criminal. 

Is it not clear that this environment must generate the most profound 
changes in the psychology of the masses of workers, radically curing 
them of that hypnosis of legality which is a reflection of a period of po- 
litical immobility? The propertied classes, to their horror, will soon be 
convinced of this. A proletariat that has graduated from the school of 
war inevitably feels the necessity to speak the language of force when 
the first serious obstacle presents itself within its own country. “Neces- 
sity knows no law!”, it responds to whomever tries to restrain it with the 
commandments of bourgeois legality. 

And necessity, the terrible materia] want that prevails during wartime 
and after the cessation of hostilities, will push the masses into violating 
many commandments. The general economic exhaustion of Europe is 
affecting the proletariat the most immediately and sharply of all. The 
state’s material resources will be exhausted by the war and the possibil- 
ity of satisfying the demands of the working masses will prove to be ex- 
tremely limited. This must lead to the most profound political conflicts 
which, widening and deepening, can take on the character of a social 
revolution, the pace and outcome of which no one, of course, can now 
predetermine. 

On the other hand, the war with its armies of millions and its hellish 
implements of destruction can exhaust not only the material resources of 
the state, but also the moral forces of the proletariat itself. This war does 
not have definite, politically limited aims; it no longer appears either of- 
fensive or defensive, in a literal sense, to any of the participants. It has 
become mutually destructive for all of them. If it does not encounter in- 
ternal resistance it could last several more years with changing fortunes 
on both sides until the main participants are completely exhausted. All 
the fighting energy of the international proletariat, now called forth by 
imperialism’s bloody incantation, may be entirely used up in the terrible 
work of mutual exhaustion and destruction. As a result our entire culture 
could be thrown back for many decades. 

A peace arising not from the will of the awakened peoples but from 
the mutual exhaustion of the participants would be a repetition for all of 
Europe of the Bucharest peace that ended the Balkan War. It would 
patch together again all the contradictions, antagonisms, and incon- 
gruities that led to the present war. And with many other things, the 
socialist work of two human generations would be utterly drowned in 
rivers of blood. 

Which of these two prospects is the more probable? It is impossible to 
predetermine this theoretically. The outcome depends on the activity of 


living social forces — first and foremost, of revolutionary Social De- 
mocracy. 
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“An immediate cessation of the war!” that is the slogan under 
which Social Democracy can once again rally its scattered ranks both in 
individual parties and in the International as a whole. The proletariat 
cannot make its will to peace dependent on the strategic considerations 
of the general staffs. On the contrary, it must resolutely oppose these 
considerations with ity demand for peace. What the warring govern- 
ments call a struggle for national self-preservation is in actual fact 
mutual extermination, True national self-defense now lies in the struggle 
for peace. 

For us this means not only a struggle to save humanity's material and 
cultural birthright from further reckless destruction. but above all a 
struggle to preserve the proletariats revolutionary energy. 

Gathering the ranks of proletarians in the struggle for peace means op- 
posing a frenzied imperialism all along the line with the forces of revo- 
lutionary socialism. The conditions upon which we demand the conclu- 
sion of peace — a peace of the peoples themselves. not a deal between 
the diplomats — must be identical for the whole International. 

No annexations! 

No reparations! 

The right of every nation to self-determination! 

The United States of Europe — without monarchies, without standing 
armies, without ruling feudal castes, without secret diplomacy! 

Agitation for peace, which must be conducted simultaneously with all 
the means that Social Democracy now has at its disposal, as well as with 
those which, with a will, it can acquire, not only liberates the workers 
from the hypnosis of nationalism, but above all stimulates the salutary 
work of internally cleansing the present official parties of the proletariat. 
The national revisionists and social patriots, who are exploiting for na- 
tional militarist aims the influence that socialism has won over the years 
among the working masses, must be thrust back into the camp of the pro- 
letariat’s class enemies by our uncompromising revolutionary agitation 
for peace. 

Revolutionary Social Democracy does not have to be in the least bit 
afraid of becoming isolated. The war is conducting a very terrible agita- 
tion against itself. Every day will bring new masses under our banner, if 
it is the honest banner of peace and democracy. Using the slogan of 
peace, revolutionary Social Democracy will most readily isolate militant 
reaction in Europe and force it to take the offensive. 

Zürich, October 31, 19140 


While Trotsky was preparing his pamphlet, Lenin's draft theses on the 
war (“The Tasks of Revolutionary Social-Democracy in the European 
War” — see Chapter 3) were under discussion by the Bolshevik Party 
leadership. The theses arrived in Petrograd in August, recalls Alexan- 
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der Shlyapnikov, and “they responded to the mood of party workers at 
the time, but the question of ‘defeatism’ did cause perplexity. Com- 
rades did not want to link their tactics to the army's strategic situa- 
tion,” as “defeatism” seemed to do. “But at the same time nobody 
wished Nicholas I! the smallest victory, as it was clear that a victory 
would strengthen the vilest reaction.”"" 


The theses met with general agreement, and were expanded and 
strengthened in the statement issued by the Central Committee of the 
Russian Social Democratic Labor Party (Bolshevik). While its call for a 
new, Third International resembled that in Trotsky’s pamphlet, it dif- 
fered by stressing that the new International could only be con- 
structed by a definitive break not just with the pro-war chauvinists like 
Scheidemann and Guesde but with those opportunists who covered 
up the role of the chauvinists in the August 1914 collapse and sought at 
all costs to maintain unity with them. The manifesto, drafted by Lenin, 
was published November 1 in the first wartime issue of Sotsial-Demo- 
krat (Social Democrat), the newspaper of the RSDLP (Bolshevik) Central 
Committee, published approximately every month in Switzerland. The 
following is the text of the manifesto. 


The War and Russian Social Democracy |” 


Central Committee, RSDLP 


September 1914 

The European war, which the governments and the bourgeois parties 
of all countries have been preparing for decades, has broken out. The 
growth of armaments, the extreme intensification of the struggle for 
markets in the latest — the imperialist — stage of capitalist development 
in the advanced countries, and the dynastic interests of the more back- 
ward East-European monarchies were inevitably bound to bring about 
this war, and have done so. Seizure of territory and subjugation of other 
nations, the ruining of competing nations and the plunder of their 
wealth, distracting the attention of the working masses from the internal 
political crises in Russia, Germany, Britain and other countries, disunit- 
ing and nationalist stultification of the workers, and the extermination of 
their vanguard so as to weaken the revolutionary movement of the pro- 
letariat — these comprise the sole actual content. importance and sig- 
nificance of the present war. 

It is primarily on Social-Democracy that the duty rests of revealing the 
true meaning of the war, and of ruthlessly exposing the falsehood. 
sophistry and “patriotic” phrase-mongering spread by the ruling classes. 
the landowners and the bourgeoisie, in defence of the war. 
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One group of belligerent nations is headed by the German 
bourgeoisie. It is hoodwinking the working class and the toiling masses 
by asserting that this is a war in defence of the fatherland, freedom and 
civilisation, for the liberation of the peoples oppressed by tsarism, and 
for the destruction of reactionary tsarism. In actual fact, however. this 
bourgeoisie, which servilely grovels to the Prussian Junkers, headed by 
Wilhelm If, has always been a most faithful ally of tsarism, and an 
enemy of the revolutionary movement of Russia’s workers and peasants. 
In fact, whatever the outcome of the war, this bourgeoisie will, together 
with the Junkers, exert every effort to support the tsarist monarchy 
against a revolution in Russia. 

In fact. the German bourgeoisie has launched a robber campaign 
against Serbia, with the object of subjugating her and throttling the na- 
tional revolution of the Southern Slavs, at the same time sending the 
bulk of its military forces against the freer countries, Belgium and 
France, so as to plunder richer competitors. In fact, the German 
bourgeoisie, which has been spreading the fable that it is waging a war 
of defence, chose the moment it thought most favourable for war, mak- 
ing use of its latest improvements in military matériel and forestalling 
the rearmament already planned and decided upon by Russia and 
France. 

The other group of belligerent nations is headed by the British and the 
French bourgeoisie. who are hoodwinking the working class and the 
toiling masses by asserting that they are waging a war for the defence of 
their countries, for freedom and civilisation and against German mili- 
tarism and despotism. In actual fact, this bourgeoisie has long been 
spending thousands of millions to hire the troops of Russian tsarism, the 
most reactionary and barbarous monarchy tn Europe, and prepare them 
for an attack on Germany. 

In fact, the struggle of the British and the French bourgeois:¢ ts aimed 
at the seizure of the German colonies, and the ruining of a rival nation, 
whose economic development has been more rapid. In pursuit of this 
noble aim, the “advanced” “democratic” nations are helping the savage 
tsarist regime to still more throttle Poland, the Ukraine, etc., and more 
thoroughly crush the revolution in Russia. 

Neither group of belligerents is inferior to the other in spoltation, at- 
rocities and the boundless brutality of war; however, to hoodwink the 
proletariat and distract its attention from the only genuine war of libera- 
tion, namely, a civil war against the bourgeoisie both of its “own” and of 
“foreign” countries — to achieve so lofty an aim — the bourgeoisie of 
each country is trying, with the help of false phrases about patriotism, to 
extol the significance of its “own” national war, asserting that it ts out to 
defeat the enemy, not for plunder and the seizure of territory, but for the 
“liberation” of all other peoples except its own. 
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But the harder the governments and the bourgeoisie of all countries try 
to disunite the workers and pit them against one another, and the more 
savagely they enforce, for this lofty aim. martial law and the military 
censorship (measures which even now, in wartime, are applied against 
the “internal” foe more harshly than against the external), the more press- 
ingly it is the duty of the class-conscious proletariat to defend its class 
solidarity, its internationalism, and its socialist convictions against the 
unbridled chauvinism of the “patriotic” bourgeois cliques in all coun- 
tries. If class-conscious workers were to give up this aim, this would 
mean renunciation of their aspirations for freedom and democracy, to 
say nothing of their socialist aspirations. 

It is with a feeling of the most bitter disappointment that we have to 
record that the socialist parties of the leading European countries have 
failed to discharge this duty, the behaviour of these parties’ leaders, par- 
ticularly in Germany, bordering on downright betrayal of the cause of 
socialism. At this time of supreme and historic importance, most of the 
leaders of the present Socialist International, the Second (1889-1914), 
are trying to substitute nationalism for socialism. As a result of their be- 
haviour, the workers’ parties of these countries did not oppose the gov- 
emments’ criminal conduct, but called upon the working class to identify 
its position with that of the impenalist governments. The leaders of the 
International committed an act of treachery against socialism by voting 
for war credits, by reiterating the chauvinist (“patriotic”) slogans of the 
bourgeoisie of their “own” countries, by justifying and defending the 
war, by joining the bourgeois governments of the belligerent countries, 
and so on and so forth. The most influential socialist leaders and the 
most influential organs of the socialist press of present-day Europe hold 
views that are chauvinist, bourgeois and liberal, and in no way socialist. 
The responsibility for thus disgracing socialism falls primarily on the 
German Social-Democrats, who were the strongest and most influential 
party in the Second International. But neither can one justify the French 
socialists, who have accepted ministerial posts in the government of that 
very bourgeoisie which betrayed its country and allied itself with Bis- 
marck so as to crush the Commune. 

The German and the Austrian Social-Democrats are attempting to jus- 
tify their support for the war by arguing that they are thereby fighting 
against Russian tsarism. We Russian Social-Democrats declare that we 
consider such justification sheer sophistry. In our country the revolution- 
ary movement against tsarism has again assumed tremendous propor- 
tions during the past few years. This movement has always been headed 
by the working class of Russia. The political strikes of the last few years, 
which have involved millions of workers, have had as their slogan the 
overthrow of tsarism and the establishment of a democratic republic. 
During his visit to Nicholas II on the very eve of the war, Poincaré, Pres- 
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ident of the French Republic, could see for himself. in the streets of St. 
Petersburg, barricades put up by Russian workers. The Russian pro- 
letariat has not flinched trom any sacrifice to rid humanity of the dis- 
grace of the tsarist monarchy. We must, however. say that if there is 
anything that. under certain conditions, can delay the downfall of 
tsarism, anything that can help tsarism in its struggle against the whole 
of Russia's democracy, then that is the present war. which has placed the 
purses of the British, the French and the Russian bourgeois at the dis- 
posal of tsarism., to further the latter's reactionary aims. If there is any- 
thing that can hinder the revolutionary struggle of the Russia’s working 
class against tsarism, then that ts the behaviour of the German and the 
Austrian Social-Democratic leaders, which the chauvinist press of Rus- 
Sia is continually holding up to us as an example. 

Even assuming that German Soctal-Democracy was so weak that it 
was compelled to refrain from all revolutionary action, it should not 
have joined the chauvinist camp, or taken steps which gave the Italian 
socialists reason to say that the German Social-Democratic leaders were 
dishonouring the banner of the proletarian International. 

Our Party, the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party, has made, 
and will continue to make great sacrifices in connection with the war. 
The whole of our working-class legal press has been suppressed. Most 
working-class associations have been disbanded, and a large number of 
our comrades have been arrested and exiled. Yet our parliamentary rep- 
resentatives — the Russian Social-Democratic Labour group in the 
Duma — considered it their imperative socialist duty not to vote for the 
war credits, and even to walk out of the Duma, so as to express their pro- 
test the more.energetically; they considered it their duty to brand the 
European governments’ policy as imperialist. Though the tsar’s govern- 
ment has increased its tyranny tenfold, the Social-Democratic workers 
of Russia are already publishing their first illegal manifestos against the 
war, thus doing their duty to democracy and to the International. 

While the collapse of the Second International has given rise to a 
sense of burning shame in revolutionary Soctal-Democrats — as repre- 
sented by the minority of German Social-Democrats and the finest So- 
cial-Democrats in the neutral countries; while socialists in both Britain 
and France have been speaking up against the chauvinism of most So- 
cial-Democratic parties; while the opportunists, as represented, for in- 
stance, by the German Sozialistische Monatshefte, which have long held 
a national-liberal stand, are with good reason celebrating their victory 
over European socialism — the worst possible service is being rendered 
to the proletariat by those who vacillate between opportunism and revo- 
lutionary Social-Democracy (like the “Centre” in the German Social- 
Democratic Party), by those who are trying to hush up the collapse of the 
Second International or to disguise it with diplomatic phrases. 
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On the contrary. this collapse must be frankly recognised and its 
causes understood, so as to make it possible to build up a new and more 
lasting socialist unity of the workers of all countries. 

The opportunists have wrecked the decisions of the Stuttgart, 
Copenhagen and Basle congresses, which made it binding on socialists 
of all countries to combat chauvinism in all and any conditions, made it 
binding on socialists to reply to any war begun by the bourgeoisie and 
governments, with intensified propaganda of civil war and social revolu- 
tion. The collapse of the Second International is the collapse of oppor- 
tunism, which developed from the features of a now bygone (and so- 
called “peaceful”) period of history, and in recent years has come prac- 
tically to dominate the International. The opportunists have long been 
preparing the ground for this collapse by denying the socialist revolution 
and substituting bourgeois reformism in its stead: by rejecting the class 
struggle with its inevitable conversion at certain moments into civil war, 
and by preaching class collaboration; by preaching bourgeois 
chauvinism under the guise of patriotism and the defence of the father- 
land, and ignoring or rejecting the fundamental truth of socialism, long 
ago set forth in the Communist Manifesto, that the workingmen have no 
country; by confining themselves, in the struggle against militarism, to 
a sentimental, philistine point of view, instead of recognising the need 
for a revolutionary war by the proletarians of all countries, against the 
bourgeoisie of all countries; by making a fetish of the necessary utilisa- 
tion of bourgeois parliamentarianism and bourgeois legality, and forget- 
ling that illegal forms of organisation and propaganda are imperative at 
times of crises. The natural “appendage” to opportunism — one that is 
just as bourgeois and hostile to the proletarian, i.e., the Marxist, point of 
view — namely, the anarcho-syndicalist trend, has been marked by a no 
less shamefully smug reiteration of the slogans of chauvinism, during 
the present crisis. 

The aims of socialism at the present time cannot be fulfilled, and real 
international unity of the workers cannot be achieved, without a decisive 
break with opportunism, and without explaining its inevitable fiasco to 
the masses. 

It must be the primary task of Social-Democrats in every country to 
combat that country’s chauvinism. In Russia this chauvinism has over- 
come the bourgeois liberals (the “Constitutional-Democrats”), and part 
of the Narodniks — down to the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the 
“Right” Social-Democrats. (In particular, the chauvinist utterances of E. 
Smirnov, P. Maslov and G. Plekhanov, for example, should be branded: 
they have been taken up and widely used by the bourgeois “patriotic” 
press.) 

In the present situation, it is impossible to determine, from the 
standpoint of the international proletariat, the defeat of which of the two 
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groups of belligerent nations would be the lesser evil for socialism, But 
to us Russian Social-Democrats there cannot be the slightest doubt that, 
from the standpoint of the working class and of the toiling masses of all 
the nations of Russia, the defeat of the tsarist monarchy, the most reac- 
tionary and barbarous of governments. which is oppressing the largest 
number of nations and the greatest mass of the population of Europe and 
Asia, would be the lesser evil. 

The formation of a republican United States of Europe should be the 
immediate political slogan of Europe’s Social-Democrats. In contrast 
with the bourgeoisie, which is ready to “promise” anything in order to 
draw the proletariat into the mainstream of chauvinism, the Social-Dem- 
ocrats will explain that this slogan is absolutely false and meaningless 
without the revolutionary overthrow of the German, the Austrian and the 
Russian monarchies. 

Since Russia is most backward and has not yet completed its 
bourgeois revolution, it still remains the task of Social-Democrats in that 
country to achieve the three fundamental conditions for consistent dem- 
ocratic reform, viz.. a democratic republic (with complete equality and 
self-determination for all nations), confiscation of the landed estates, 
and an eight-hour working day. But in all the advanced countries the war 
has placed on the order of the day the slogan of socialist revolution, a 
slogan that is the more urgent, the more heavily the burden of war presses 
upon the shoulders of the proletariat, and the more active its future 
role must become in the re-creation of Europe, after the horrors of the 
present “patriotic” barbarism in conditions of the tremendous technolog- 
ical progress of large-scale capitalism. The bourgeoisie’s use of wartime 
laws to gag the proletariat makes it imperative for the latter to create il- 
legal forms of agitation and organisation. Let the opportunists “pre- 
serve” the legal organisations at the price of treachery to their convic- 
tions — revolutionary Social-Democrats will utilise the organisational 
experience and links of the working class so as to create illegal forms of 
struggle for socialism, forms appropriate to a period of crisis, and to 
unite the workers, not with the chauvinist bourgeoisie of their respective 
countries, but with the workers of all countries. The proletarian Interna- 
tional has not gone under and will not go under. Notwithstanding all ob- 
stacles, the masses of the workers will create a new International. Op- 
portunism’s present triumph will be short-lived. The greater the sac- 
rifices imposed by the war the clearer will it become to the mass of the 
workers that the opportunists have betrayed the workers’ cause and that 
the weapons must be turned against the government and the bourgeoisie 
of each country. 

The conversion of the present imperialist war into a civil war is the 
only correct proletarian slogan, one that follows from the experience of 
the Commune, and outlined in the Basle resolution (1912); it has been 
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dictated by all the conditions of an imperialist war between highly de- 
veloped bourgeois countries. However difficult that transformation may 
seem at any given moment, socialists will never relinquish systematic, 
persistent and undeviating preparatory work in this direction now that 
war has become a fact. 

It is only along this path that the proletariat will be able to shake off its 
dependence on the chauvinist bourgeoisie, and, in one form or another 
and more or less rapidly, take decisive steps towards genuine freedom 
for the nations and towards socialism. 

Long live the international fraternity of the workers against the 
chauvinism and patriotism of the bourgeoisie of all countries! 

Long live a proletarian International. freed from opportunism!0 


Accompanying the Central Committee manifesto in Sotsial-Demokrat 
was an article by Lenin explaining why the Bolsheviks rejected “na- 
tional defense” and advocated efforts by the revolutionary workers’ 
movement in each country to turn the imperialist war into a civil war to 
overturn the rule of the exploiters. 


The Position and Tasks of the Socialist International!” 
by V.I. Lenin 


The question of the fatherland — we shall reply to the opportunists — 
cannot be posed without due consideration of the concrete historical na- 
ture of the present war. This is an imperialist war, i.e., it is being waged 
at a time of the highest development of capitalism, a time of its ap- 
proaching end. The working class must first “constitute itself within the 
nation”, the Communist Manifesto declares, emphasising the limits and 
conditions of our recognition of nationality and fatherland as essential 
forms of the bourgeois system, and, consequently, of the bourgeois 
fatherland. The opportunists distort that truth by extending to the period 
of the end of capitalism that which was true of the period of its rise. With 
reference to the former period and to the tasks of the proletariat in its 
struggle to destroy, not feudalism but capitalism, the Communist Man- 
ifesto gives a clear and precise formula: “The workingmen have no 
country.” One can well understand why the opportunists are so afraid to 
accept this socialist proposition, afraid even, in most cases, openly to 
reckon with it. The socialist movement cannot triumph within the old 
framework of the fatherland. It creates new and superior forms of human 
society, in which the legitimate needs and progressive aspirations of the 
working masses of each nationality will, for the first time, be met 
through international unity, provided existing national partitions are re- 
moved. To the present-day bourgeoisie’s attempts to divide and disunite 
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them by means of hypocritical appeals for the “defence of the father- 
land” the class-conscious workers will reply with ever new and perse- 
vering efforts to unite the workers of various nations in the struggle to 
overthrow the rule of the bourgeoisie of all nations. 

The bourgeoisie is duping the masses by disguising imperialist rapine 
with the old ideology of a “national war”. This deceit is being shown up 
by the proletariat. which has brought forward its slogan of turning the 
imperialist war into a civil war. This was the slogan of the Stuttgart and 
Basle resolutions, which had in mind. not war in general, but precisely 
the present war and spoke, not of “defence of the fatherland’, but of 
“hastening the downfall of capitalism’. of utilising the war-created crisis 
for this purpose, and of the example provided by the Paris Commune. 
The latter was an instance of a war of nations being turned into a civil 
war. 


Of course. such a conversion is no easy matter and cannot be accom- 
plished at the whim of one party or another. That conversion, however, 
is inherent in the objective conditions of capitalism in general, and of the 
period of the end of capitalism in particular. It is in that direction, and 
that direction alone, that soctalists must conduct their activities. It is not 
their business to vote for war credits or to encourage chauvinism in their 
“own” country (and allied countries), but primarily to strive against the 
chauvinism of their “own” bourgeoisie, without confining themselves to 
legal forms of struggle when the crisis has matured and the bourgeoisie 
has itself taken away the legality it has created. Such is the /ine of action 
that /eads to civil war, and will bring about civil war at one moment or 
another of the European conflagration. 

War is no chance happening, no “sin” as is thought by Christian 
priests (who are no whit behind the opportunists in preaching patriotism, 
humanity and peace), but an inevitable stage of capitalism, just as legiti- 
mate a form of the capitalist way of life as peace is. Present-day war ts 
a people's war. What follows from this truth is not that we must swim 
with the “popular” current of chauvinism, but that the class contradic- 
tions dividing the nations continue to exist in wartime and manifest 
themselves in conditions of war. Refusal to serve with the forces, anti- 
war Strikes, etc., are sheer nonsense, the miserable and cowardly dream 
of an unarmed struggle against the armed bourgeoisie, vain yearning for 
the destruction of capitalism without a desperate civil war or a series of 
wars. It is the duty of every socialist to conduct propaganda of the class 
struggle, in the army as well; work directed towards turning a war of the 
nations into civil war is the only socialist activity in the era of an im- 
perialist armed conflict of the bourgeoisie of all nations. Down with 
mawkishly sanctimonious and fatuous appeals for “peace at any price”! 
Let us raise high the banner of civil war! Imperialism sets at hazard the 
fate of European culture: this war will soon be followed by others, unless 
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there are a series of successful revolutions. The story about this being the 
“Jast war” is a hollow and dangerous fabrication, a piece of philistine 
“mythology” (as Golos aptly puts it). The proletarian banner of civil war 
will rally together, not only hundreds of thousands of class-conscious 
workers but millions of semi-proletarians and petty bourgeois, now de- 
ceived by chauvinism, but whom the horrors of war will not only intimi- 
date and depress, but also enlighten, teach, arouse, organise, steel and 
prepare for the war against the bourgeoisie of their “own” country and 
“foreign” countries. And this will take place, if not today, then tomor- 
row, if not during the war, then after it, if not in this war then in the next 
one. 

The Second International is dead, overcome by opportunism. Down 
with opportunism, and long live the Third International, purged not only 
of “turncoats” (as Golos wishes), but of opportunism as well. 

The Second International did its share of useful preparatory work in 
preliminarily organising the proletarian masses during the long, “peace- 
ful” period of the most brutal capitalist slavery and most rapid capitalist 
progress in the last third of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twen- 
tieth centuries. To the Third International falls the task of organising the 
proletarian forces for a revolutionary onslaught against the capitalist 
governments. for civil war against the bourgeoisie of all countries for the 
capture of political power, for the triumph of soctalism!0 


These initial statements on the war by the Bolshevik leadership and by 
Trotsky shared a common internationalist opposition to the war but 
proposed different courses of action for Socialists. A debate de- 
veloped, in which Trotsky’s viewpoint was advanced by the Paris daily 
Golos, and its successor, Nashe Slovo (Our Word). Trotsky arrived in 
Paris in late 1914, assuming co-editorship of the paper with Martov. 4 
The editorial team also included internationalist Mensheviks like V.A. 
Antonov-Ovseenko and dissident Bolsheviks like S.A. Lozovsky and 
D.Z. Manuilsky. 


Golos and Nashe Slovo criticized the Bolsheviks for rejecting the po- 


tential of the peace slogan for mobilizing the masses against their gov- 
ernments. 


“Social Democracy certainly must not ignore the movement to end the 
war now taking shape,” replied Zinoviev in Sotsial-Demokrat. This 
movement should be utilized to deepen the masses’ hatred for the 
war, he said, but that did not mean adopting the peace slogan as the 
Socialists’ own. “Social Democrats will participate in a peace demon- 
stration. But they should raise their own slogans there, and proceed- 


ing from the masses’ simple desire for peace, they will call for revolu- 
tionary struggle.” 
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There is nothing inherently revolutionary about the “peace” slogan, 
Zinoviev continued, as can be seen trom the spectrum of forces who 
raise it: Socialists opposed to the war and renegades who support it, 
Kautsky and the SPD majority leadership, pacifists and the Catholic 
hierarchy, and in Britain and Russia a wing of the bourgeoisie itself. 
The “peace” slogan “only becomes revolutionary when it is linked to 
our explanation of a policy of revolutionary struggle, and accom- 
panied by a call to revolution, and a revolutionary protest against the 
government of one’s own country.” ™ 


Zinoviev argued that Trotsky’s stress on the objective conditions that 
led to the collapse of the Second International also tended to obscure 
the responsibility of the opportunist current that led it and reflected 
his unwillingness to carry out a full break with these opportunists. 
“Trotsky considers the opportunist current and its leaders somewhat 
as victims of circumstances,” Zinoviev wrote in 1915. “It is not a ques- 
tion of the opportunist leaders or of their current, if you please, but of 
the ‘possibilism’ of the entire preceding period. Such a counterposi- 
tion is inherently a lawyer’s defense of opportunism. There is no 
doubt that opportunism, like all else in the world, has its objective 
causes in external conditions,” he continued. “But in politics more 
than anywhere else, to understand is not to forgive.” '® 


According to Lenin, Trotsky’s analysis of the period before 1914 seri- 
ously distorted reality. The impression is produced, Lenin wrote in 
1915, that Social Democracy in that period “remained a single whole, 
which, generally speaking, was pervaded with gradualism, turned 
nationalist, was by degrees weaned away from breaks in gradualness 
and from catastrophes, and grew petty and mildewed.” In reality other 
tendencies were operating, however, and class contradictions were 
growing more acute. 


Lenin pointed to the way colonialism permitted broad petty-bourgeois 
sectors, many labor officials, as well as a layer of privileged workers — 
the “aristocracy of labor” — to share in the crumbs of imperialist 
superprofits. This helped generate “an entire opportunist trend 
based on a definite social stratum” within the working-class move- 
ment, linked to its own bourgeoisie “by numerous ties of common 
economic, social, and political interests.” Trotsky’s unwillingness to 
recognize the maturity of this opportunist trend was at the root of 
many of his errors, Lenin concluded.” 


Writing in Nashe Slovo, Trotsky criticized the Bolshevik conception 
that Russian workers should favor the defeat of their government in 
the war. Lenin and Trotsky continued the debate in the following two 
articles, written in the summer of 1915 as the tsar’s armies were in full 
retreat under the blows of a German offensive. 
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The Defeat of One’s Own Government 
in the Imperialist War'® 
by V.I. Lenin 


During a reactionary war a revolutionary class cannot but desire the 
defeat of its government. 

This is axiomatic, and disputed only by conscious partisans or help- 
less satellites of the social-chauvinists.'”? Among the former, for in- 
stance, is Semkovsky of the Organising Committee (No. 2 of its /zves- 
tia), and among the latter, Trotsky and Bukvoyed, and Kautsky in Ger- 
many. To desire Russia’s defeat, Trotsky writes, is “an uncalled-for and 
absolutely unjustifiable concession to the political methodology of so- 
cial-patriotism, which would replace the revolutionary struggle against 
the war and the conditions causing it, with an orientation — highly arbi- 
trary in the present conditions — towards the lesser evil” (Nashe Slovo 
No. 105).7° 

This is an instance of high-flown phraseology with which Trotsky al- 
ways justifies opportunism. A “revolutionary struggle against the war” 
is merely an empty and meaningless exclamation, something at which 
the heroes of the Second International excel, unless it means revolution- 
ary action against one’s own government even in wartime. One has only 
to do some thinking in order to understand this. Wartime revolutionary 
action against one’s own government indubitably means, not only desir- 
ing its defeat, but really facilitating such a defeat. (“Discerning reader”: 
note that this does not mean “blowing up bridges”, organising unsuc- 
cessful strikes in the war industries, and in general helping the govern- 
ment defeat the revolutionaries.) 

The phrase-bandying Trotsky has completely lost his bearings on a 
simple issue. It seems to him that to desire Russia's defeat means desir- 
ing the victory of Germany. (Bukvoyed and Semkovsky give more di- 
rect expression to the “thought”, or rather want of thought, which they 
share with Trotsky.) But Trotsky regards this as the “methodology of so- 
cial-patriotism”! To help people that are unable to think for themselves, 
the Berne resolution (Sotsial-Demokrat No. 40) made it clear that in all 
imperialist countries the proletariat now desire the defeat of its own gov- 
ernment.*'! Bukvoyed and Trotsky preferred to avoid this truth, while 
Semkovsky (an opportunist who is more useful to the working class than 
all the others, thanks to his naively frank reiteration of bourgeois wis- 
dom) blurted out the following: “This is nonsense, because either Ger- 
many or Russia can win” (/zvestia No. 2). 

Take the example of the Paris Commune. France was defeated by 
Germany but the workers were defeated by Bismarck and Thiers! Had 
Bukvoyed and Trotsky done a little thinking, they would have realised 
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that they have adopted the viewpoint on the war held by governments 
and the bourgeoisie, ie., that they cringe to the “political methodology 
of social-patriotism™, to use Trotsky’s pretentious language. 

A revolution in wartime means civil war; the conversion of a war be- 
tween governments into a civil war is, on the one hand, facilitated by 
military reverses (“deteats”) of governments: on the other hand, one 
cannot actually strive for such a conversion without thereby facilitating 
defeat. 

The reason why the chauvinists (including the Organising Committee 
and the Chkheidze group) repudiate the defeat “slogan” is that this slo- 
gan alone implies a consistent call for revolutionary action against one’s 
own government in wartime. Without such action, millions of ultra-rev- 
olutionary phrases such as a war against “the war and the conditions, 
etc.” are not worth a brass farthing. 

Anyone who would tn all earnest refute the “slogan” of defeat for 

one’s own government in the imperialist war should prove one of three 
things: (1) that the war of 1914-15 is not reactionary, or (2) that a revo- 
lution stemming from that war is impossible, or (3) that co-ordination 
and mutual aid are possible between revolutionary movements in all the 
belligerent countries. The third point is particularly important to Russia, 
a most backward country, where an immediate socialist revolution is im- 
possible. That is why the Russian Social-Democrats had to be the first to 
advance the “theory and practice” of the defeat “slogan”. The tsarist 
government was perfectly right in asserting that the agitation conducted 
by the Russian Social-Democratic Labour group in the Duma — the sole 
instance in the International, not only of parliamentary opposition but of 
genuine revolutionary anti-government agitation among the masses — 
that this agitation has weakened Russia’s “military might” and is likely 
to lead to its defeat. This is a fact to which it is foolish to close one’s 
eyes. 
The opponents of the defeat slogan are simply afraid of themselves 
when they refuse to recognise the very obvious fact of the inseparable 
link between revolutionary agitation against the government and helping 
bring about its defeat. 

Are co-ordination and mutual aid possible between the Russian move- 
ment, which is revolutionary in the bourgeois-democratic senses, and 
the socialist movement in the West? No socialist who has publicly spo- 
ken on the matter during the last decade has doubted this, the movement 
among the Austrian proletariat after October 17, 1905, actually proving 
it possible. 77 a 

Ask any Social-Democrat who calls himself an internationalist 
whether or not he approves of an understanding between the Social- 
Democrats of the various belligerent countries on joint revolutionary ac- 
tion against all belligerent governments. Many of them will reply that it 
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is impossible, as Kautsky has done (Die Neue Zeit, October 2, 1914), 
thereby fully proving his social-chauvinism. This, on the one hand, is a 
deliberate and vicious lic, which clashes with the generally known facts 
and the Basle Manifesto. On the other hand, if it were true, the oppor- 
tunists would be quite right in many respects! 

Many will voice their approval of such an understanding. To this we 
shall say: if this approval is not hypocritical, it is ridiculous to think that, 
in wartime and for the conduct of a war, some “formal” understanding is 
necessary, such as the election of representatives, the arrangement of a 
meeting, the signing of an agreement, and the choice of the day and 
hour! Only the Semkovskys are capable of thinking so. An understand- 
ing on revolutionary action even in a single country, to say nothing of a 
number of countries, can be achieved only by the force of the example of 
serious revolutionary action, by launching such action and developing it. 
However, such action cannot be launched without desiring the defeat of 
the government, and without contributing to such a defeat. The conver- 
sion of the imperialist war into a civil war cannot be “made”, any more 
than a revolution can be “made”. It develops out of a number of diverse 
phenomena, aspects, features, characteristics and consequences of the 
imperialist war. That development is impossible without a series of mil- 
itary reverses and defeats of governments that receive blows from their 
own oppressed classes. 

To repudiate the defeat slogan means allowing one’s revolutionary ar- 
dour to degenerate into an empty phrase, or sheer hypocrisy. 

What is the substitute proposed for the defeat slogan? It is that of 
“neither victory nor defeat” (Semkovsky in /zvestia No. 2; also the en- 
tire Organising Committee in No. 1). This, however, is nothing but a 
paraphrase of the “defence of the fatherland” slogan. It means shifting 
the issue to the level of a war between governments (who, according to 
the content of this slogan, are to keep to their old stand, “retain their pos- 
itions”’), and not to the level of the struggle of the oppressed classes 
against their governments! It means justifying the chauvinism of all the 
imperialist nations, whose bourgeoisie are always ready to say — and do 
say to the people — that they are “only” fighting “against defeat”. “The 
significance of our August 4 vote was that we are not for war but against 
defeat,” David, a leader of the opportunists, writes in his book. The Or- 
ganising Committee, together with Bukvoyed and Trotsky, stand on 
fully the same ground as David when they defend the “neither-victory- 
nor-defeat” slogan. 

On closer examination, this slogan will be found to mean a “class 
truce”, the renunciation of the class struggle by the oppressed classes in 
all belligerent countries, since the class struggle is impossible without 
dealing blows at one’s “own” bourgeoisie, one’s “own” government, 
whereas dealing a blow at one’s own government in wartime is (for Buk- 
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voyed’s information) high treason, means contributing to the defeat of 
one’s own country. Those who accept the “neither-victory-nor-defeat™ 
slogan can only be hypoeritically in favour of the class struggle, of “dis- 
rupting the class truce”: in practice, such people are renouncing an inde- 
pendent proletarian policy because they subordinate the proletariat of all 
belligerent countries to the absolutely bourgeois task of safeguarding the 
imperialist governments against defeat. The only policy of actual, not 
verbal disruption of the “class truce”, of acceptance of the class struggle, 
is for the proletariat fo take advantage of the difficulties experienced by 
its government and its bourgeoisie in order to overthrow them. This. 
however, cannot be achieved or striven for, without desiring the defeat 
of one’s own government and without contributing to that defeat. 

When, before the war, the [tahan Social-Democrats raised the ques- 
tion of a mass strike. the bourgeoisie replied, no doubt correctly from 
their own point of view, that this would be high treason, and that Social- 
Democrats would be dealt with as traitors. That is true, just as it is true 
that fraternisation in the trenches is high treason. Those who write 
against “high treason”, as Bukvoyed does. or against the ‘disintegration 
of Russia”, as Semkovsky does, are adopting the bourgeois, not the pro- 
letarian point of view. A proletarian cannot deal a class blow at his gov- 
ernment or hold out (in fact) a hand to his brother, the proletarian of the 
“foreign” country which ts at war with “our side”, without committing 
“high treason”, without contributing to the defeat, to the disintegration 
of his “own”, imperialist “Great” Power. 

Whoever ts in favour of the slogan of “neither victory nor defeat” is 
consciously or unconsciously a chauvinist; at best he is a conciliatory 
petty bourgeois but in any case he is an enemy to proletarian policy, a 
partisan of the existing governments, of the present-day ruling classes. 

Let us look at the question from yet another angle. The war cannot but 
evoke among the masses the most turbulent sentiments, which upset the 
usual sluggish state of mass mentality. Revolutionary tactics are impos- 
sible if they are not adjusted to these new turbulent sentiments. 

What are the main currents of these turbulent sentiments? They are: 
(1) Horror and despair. Hence, a growth of religous feeling. Again the 
churches are crowded, the reactionaries joyfully declare. “Wherever 
there is suffering there is religion,” says the arch-reactionary Barrès. He 
is right, too. (2) Hatred of the “enemy”, a sentiment that is carefully fos- 
tered by the bourgeoisie (not so much by the priests), and is of economic 
and political value only to the bourgeoisie. (3) Hatred of one’s own gov- 
ernment and one’s own bourgeoisie — the sentiment of all class-con- 
scious workers who understand, on the one hand, that war is a “continu- 
ation of the politics” of imperialism, which they counter by a “continu- 
ation” of their hatred of their class enemy, and, on the other hand, that 
“a war against war” is a banal phrase unless it means a revolution against 
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their own government. Hatred of one’s own government and one’s own 
bourgeoisie cannot be aroused unless their defeat is desired, one cannot 
be a sincere opponent of a civil (i.e., class) truce without arousing hatred 
of one’s own government and bourgeoisie! l 

Those who stand for the “neither-victory-nor-defeat” slogan are in 
fact on the side of the bourgeoisie and the opportunists, for they do not 
believe in the possibility of international revolutionary action by the 
working class against their own governments, and do not wish to help 
develop such action, which, though undoubtedly difficult, is the only 
task worthy of a proletarian, the only socialist task. It is the proletariat in 
the most backward of the belligerent Great Powers which, through the 
medium of their party, have had to adopt — especially in view of the 
shameful treachery of the German and French Social-Democrats — rev- 
olutionary tactics that are quite unfeasible unless they “contribute to the 
defeat” of their own government, but which alone lead to a European 
revolution, to the permanent peace of socialism, to the liberation of hu- 
manity from the horrors, misery, savagery and brutality now prevail- 
ing.O 


Defeat and Revolution*’ 
by Leon Trotsky 


War ts a historical test of a class society, verifying by force its mater- 
ial basis, the strength of the materia! links between classes, and the sta- 
bility and flexibility of the state organization. In this sense it can be said 
that victory — all other conditions being equal — demonstrates the rel- 
ative strength of a given state structure, increases its authority, and 
thereby strengthens it. Defeat, on the contrary, discredits the state or- 
ganization and thereby weakens it. 

Before the war no sensible Social-Democrat believed that Russia, 
having undergone the triumph of a counterrevolution, would be able to 
generate a victorious imperialism. None doubted that war would open 
wide all the existing fissures in society and the state. At that time our 
party was unalterably against war. It never entered our heads to link our 
political hopes, whether revolutionary or reformist, to tsarism’s military 
misfortunes, which seemed to us inevitable beyond any doubt in case of 
war. This was not because we regarded it as “morally unacceptable” for 
the revolutionary class to be interested in the military defeat of its gov- 
emment, as do today’s social-patriotic sycophants. Nor was it due to 
blind national-state instincts, which in Russian revolutionary circles are 
heavily counterbalanced by an adequately strong hatred of tsarism. Nor, 
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finally, was it due to general humanitarian considerations regarding the 
miseries unavoidably associated with war. i l 

The “normal” life of class society for centuries and millenia has been 
based on the most frightful miseries of the masses — war merely con- 
centrates these miseries in time. And if the surest or shortest road to 
emancipation led through war, revolutionary Social Democracy would 
not have hesitated to take it, with the resolution of a surgeon not intimi- 
dated by the prospect of suffering and blood when he considers that re- 
sorting to the knife is expedient. 

If we refused to speculate upon war and the defeats it could bring, this 
was not for national or humanitarian reasons but for revolutionary polit- 
ical considerations, both international and internal. 

Other things being equal. a defeat that shatters one state structure im- 
plies the corresponding strengthening of that of its opponent. And we do 
not know of any European social and state organism which it would be 
in the interest of the European proletariat to strengthen. At the same 
time, we do not assign to Russia the role of the state chosen to have its 
interests subordinated to those of the development of other European 
peoples. It 1s hardly necessary to dwell on this aspect of the question, 
which has been adequately clarified in the columns of our paper. 

But even within the narrow framework of the prospects for national 
development, Russian Social Democracy could not link its political 
plans to the revolutionizing effect of military catastrophe. 

Defeats can serve as the indisputable and irreplaceable driving force 
of development only under certain historical conditions. That 1s, when 
the necessity for internal transformation has matured and is not matched 
by the presence in the depths of society of new historical classes capable 
of bringing about these transformations or compelling their accomplish- 
ment. In such circumstances, reforms introduced from above as the re- 
sult of defeat can give a serious impetus to the development of progres- 
sive social classes. But war is far too contradictory and double-edged a 
factor of historical development. Thus, a revolutionary party that feels a 
firm class foundation under its feet and is sure of its future cannot see the 
road of defeat as the road of its political success. 

Defeats disorganize and demoralize the ruling reaction, but at the 
same time war disorganizes the whole of social life, and above all the 
working class. 

In addition, war is not an “auxiliary” factor over which the revolution- 
ary class can exert control. It cannot be eliminated at will after it has 
given the revolutionary impetus expected of it, like some historical 
“Moor” who “has done bis work.”74 

Finally, a revolution which grows out of a defeat inherits an economic 
life utterly disordered by war, exhausted state finances, and extremely 


strained international relations. 
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Adventuristic speculation on war remained quite foreign to Russian 
Social Democracy even in the darkest years of the counterrevolution’'s 
unlimited triumph. This was because war. while it may give an impetus 
to revolution, can at the same time create a situation that will make the 
social and political utilization of a revolutionary victory extremely diffi- 
cult. 

Now, however. we have not only to estimate the direction in which 
war and defeat affect the course of political development, we have. 
above all, to act on the basis that defeat has actually created. For, what- 
ever the subsequent ups and downs of military events may be, one thing 
can be said with complete certainty: there is no serious possibility of 
Russia restoring and increasing her power quickly enough to still be able 
to realize her plans for world conquest in the present war. The tsarist 
army has been smashed. It may have isolated successes, but it has lost 
the war. The recent defeats mark the beginning of a military catastrophe. 

We must repeat once more that Social Democracy does not create at 
will the historical situation in which it operates. It is only one of the 
forces in the historical process. It is obliged to operate on the terrain 
created for it by history. ... 

Social Democracy is now discovering inexhaustible opportunities for 
revolutionary agitation, every word of which will meet with a tremen- 
dous echo. But we must also take clearly into account that military catas- 
trophe, exhausting as it does the economic and spiritual forces and re- 
sources of the population, retains only a limited capacity to arouse active 
indignation, protest, and revolutionary action. Beyond a certain point, 
exhaustion can be so great as to suppress energy and paralyze the will. 
Despair, passivity, and moral disintegration set in. The link between de- 
feats and revolution is not mechanical but dialectical in character. 

The hopes of Lloyd George and others that the pressure of defeats 
alone will be sufficient to “enlighten” Russia’s rulers in the direction of 
liberalism only reflects the latter’s hopeless banality. But it would be a 
childish delusion to conclude on the basis of a false interpretation of the 
Russo-Japanese “experience” that military defeats automatically have a 
revolutionizing effect on the masses. The gigantic dimensions of the pres- 
ent war — with its indefinitely prolonged character — may for a long 
period clip the wings of all social development, and consequently, first 
and foremost, that of the revolutionary movement of the proletariat. 

This shows the need to struggle to end the war as soon as possible. 
The revolution is not interested in a further accumulation of defeats. On 
the contrary, the struggle for peace is dictated to us by revolutionary 
self-preservation. The more powerfully the toilers are mobilized against 
the war, the more fully will the experience of defeat prove politically in- 
structive to the working class, and the sooner will it be transformed into 
a force stimulating the revolutionary movement. 
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It was several months betore revolutionary Socialists in Germany were 
able to make known their views. Lett-wing Socialist leaders there were 
shaken by their party’s sudden rallying to the bourgeois camp, muz- 
zled by censorship, and cut oft from the party ranks. They lacked at 
first any underground network through which their real views might 
be heard. 


A few left-wing leaders had met at Rosa Luxemburg’s home in Berlin 
after the August 4 Reichstag vote and decided to send telegrams to 300 
left-wing party functionaries, inviting them to a discussion on how to 
respond to the SPD's support of the war credits. Only one clearly posi- 
tive reply was received — from Clara Zetkin. 


Karl Liebknecht continued to call on the party leadership to speak out 
against ruling-class agitation for annexations, but without response. 
Meetings where he and Luxemburg were to speak on this theme were 
blocked by the party Executive Committee. Liebknecht wrote to 
Socialist newspapers explaining that the SPD Reichstag fraction’s vote 
for the war credits had not been unanimous, but his letters were pub- 
lished only outside Germany. 


More success was achieved tn party membership organizations where 
the left had traditionally been strong. In Stuttgart, for example, a meet- 
ing of SPD elected leaders condemned the war credits stand by a vote 
of eighty-one to three. Liebknecht met with a group of party leaders 
there on September 21. Jacob Walcher, a participant, later recalled 
that after Liebknecht’s report, ten of the eleven speakers, almost all of 
them industrial workers, strongly supported Liebknecht’s stand. They 
also argued that there was no reason for the minority to have bent to 
discipline and voted with the majority in the Reichstag. 


“Comrades openly said they could not understand why Liebknecht 
and the others had not voted against the war credits and thus at least 
saved the honor of German Social Democracy,” Walcher wrote. 
“They considered that by giving way at this historic hour, the minority 
had made a very serious error and had almost irremediably damaged 
the cause of peace and revolutionary socialism.” 


Walcher recounted that in his summary. Liebknecht explained that 
“what comrades had said here had deeply shaken and gratified him. 
The criticisms of the minority and of him personally were quite cor- 
rect.... He added, ‘You are quite right in criticizing me. Even if alone, 
| should have called out my “No!” in the Reichstag and so informed 
the whole world that the talk of unanimity of the Reichstag and the 
Germar. people is a lie. | have committed a serious error. ... | can only 
promise you to conduct in the future an uncompromising struggle 
against the kaiser’s war and against the kaiser’s Socialists.’ ae 
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This rethinking can also be seen in an analysis by left-wing leaders cir- 
culated by the SPD organization in the Berlin suburb of Niederbarnim. 
Probably written in November 1914, it suggested the need for under- 
ground work and for a new party: “No one could have foreseen that 
the whole organized power of the German Social Democratic Party 
and the trade unions would be committed to support of the war gov- 
ernment and utilized to subdue the revolutionary energy of the mass- 
es. With the August 4 vote of the Social Democratic fraction it was set- 
tled that a different position, even though deeply rooted tn the mass- 
es, could not have prevailed under the leadership of the experienced 
party {the SPD]. It could have prevailed only against the will of the 
leading party bodies, and by overcoming the resistance of the party 
and the trade unions.” 


“Had the Social Democratic fraction done its duty on August 4,” the 
Niederbarnim circular continued, “the external form of the organiza- 
tion would probably have been destroyed, but the spirit would have 
remained, the spirit that animated the party during the Anti-Socialist 
Laws and enabled it to overcome all obstacles. Then the German work- 
ing class would have carried out its historic mission — of that we can 
be sure. Now we have the party organization and its press acting as a 
most efficient counterrevolutionary agency, as a reliable tool of the 
government.””° 


These views unexpectedly reached a wider working-class audience 
when Carl Legien, an opportunist and the president of the trade union 
federation, made a speech attacking them. Quoting extensively from 
the Niederbarnim circular, Legien ridiculed the proposal “to wreck the 
organisation in order to bring about a solution of the problem by the 
masses.” His speech, including the quotations, was published in pam- 
phlet form. That is how Lenin first received word of the views of Ger- 
man revolutionists, which he enthusiastically applauded.’ 


in December the minority view in the SPD broke through the censor- 
ship with a dramatic action. In late November the SPD Reichstag frac- 
tion had voted to approve the second set of war credits, this time with 
seventeen voting no in the fraction meeting. While Paul Lensch went 
over to the chauvinist side, four other deputies, including Arthur Stad- 
thagen, joined the minority. However, once again Liebknecht was un- 
able to convince the minority to take a united public stand against the 
credits. Thus, when the Reichstag voted on December 2, Liebknecht 
cast the sole vote against the war appropriations. The Reichstag re- 
fused to hear an explanation of his vote, or to receive it in the minutes. 
But his declaration was distributed as an illegal feaflet across Germany, 
and by his action he became a symbol of resistance to the war in Ger- 
many and internationally. 
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Explanation of War Credits Vote” 
by Kar! Liebknecht 


Berlin, December 2. 1914 

| am voting against the War Credits bill today for the following 
reasons: None of the peoples involved desired the war nor was it kindled 
for their welfare — in Germany or anywhere else. It is an imperialist 
war, fought for the capitalist domination of the world market and for the 
political domination of important territories for settlement of industrial 
and finance capital. In the framework of the arms race, it is a pre-emp- 
tive war, cooked up jointly by the pro-war forces of Germany and Aus- 
tria in the shadowy corridors of semiabsolutism and secret diplomacy. 
It is, furthermore, a Bonapartist undertaking. aimed at demoralizing and 
demolishing the growing workers’ movement. All this has become in- 
creasingly clear in the last few months, despite the official tactic of reck- 
lessly sowing confusion. 

The German slogan: “Against Tsarism,” like the present English and 
French slogans “Against Militarism,” serves to enlist the noblest in- 
stincts and revolutionary traditions and ideals of the people in the cause 
of nationalist hatred. Germany is the accomplice of tsarism and remains 
to this very day the model of political backwardness. It has no vocation 
as liberator of the peoples. Both the Russian and the German peoples 
must carry out their own liberation. 

This war is not for the defense of Germany. Its historical character and 
evolution preclude placing any trust whatsoever in this capitalist govern- 
ment’s claim that war credits will be used to defend the fatherland. 

We must demand a speedy peace, a peace without conquest, a peace 
that humiliates no one. We must welcome every effort to this end. Only 
the simultaneous and continuous strengthening of currents in all the bel- 
ligerent countries fighting for such a peace can put a stop to the bloody 
slaughter before the complete exhaustion of the nations involved. The 
only secure peace is one based on the international solidarity of the 
working class and the freedom of all peoples. Therefore the proletariat 
of all countries must continue today, in wartime, its united socialist ac- 
tion for peace. . 

I agree to the relief credits in the amount requested, although this sum 
is completely inadequate. Similarly, I will vote for everything that may 
relieve the cruel fate of our brothers at the front, of the wounded, and of 
the sick, all of whom have my unbounded compassion. In this there is no 
demand that goes far enough for me. . 

However, in protest against the war; against those who launched it 
and those who direct it; against the capitalist policies that brought it 
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about; against the capitalist objectives for which it is waged; against the 
plans of annexation; against the violation of Belgian and Luxemburgian 
neutrality; against the military dictatorship; and against the continuing 
neglect by the government and ruling classes of their social and political 
obligations, I reject the requested war credits.0 


This declaration was circulated as the first of the underground circu- 
lars that after 1916 carried the title Spartacus. The government re- 
sponded with a fierce campaign of repression and arrests; Liebknecht 
was drafted into the army February 7, 1915, as a construction laborer, 
and Luxemburg was jailed February 18 of the same year. Yet their un- 
derground circulars penetrated widely, and their movement was later 
known as the “Spartacists.” Supporters in each major city were chosen 
to be responsible for circulation; these individuals, in turn, passed on 
copies to a comrade in each major factory who recruited co-workers. 
In this fashion the Spartacists constructed the embryo of a proletarian 
party, capable of underground work. 


The “Spartacists” went far beyond opposition to the war and a call for 
peace. Their basic stand was contained in the final words of their un- 
derground leaflet of May 1915, printed below. It was written on the oc- 
casion of Italy’s entry into the war on the Entente side, and hailed the 
Italian Social Democrats’ clear stand against the war and against the 
government. 


The Main Enemy Is at Home’ 
by Karl Liebknecht 


The senseless slogan “Hold out to the end” is bankrupt and only leads 
deeper into the genocidal maelstrom. The task of the hour for Socialists 
is the international proletarian class struggle against international im- 
perialist slaughter. 

Every people’s main enemy is in their own country! 

The main enemy of the German people is in Germany: German im- 
perialism, the German war party, and German secret diplomacy. Here in 
our own land is the enemy that the German people must combat. We 
must wage this political struggle alongside the proletariat of other coun- 
tries, as they struggle against their own imperialists. 

We know we are one with the German people. We have nothing in 
common with the Tirpitzes and Falkenhayns of Germany,” or with the 
German government of political repression and social enslavement. 
Nothing for them; everything for the German people! Everything for the 
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international proletariat, for the sake of German workers and of down- 
trodden humanity! 

The enemies of the working class count on the masses’ forgetfulness 
— we must prove they are mistaken! While they wager on the patience 
and leniency of the masses, we raise the fervent cry: 

How much longer will the imperialist gamblers abuse the patience of 
the people? Enough and more than enough of the slaughter. Down with 
the warmongers on both sides of the border! 

End the genocide! 

Proletarians of all countries, follow the heroic example of your Italian 
brothers. Unite in international class struggle against the conspiracies of 
secret diplomacy, against imperialism, against the war, and for a peace 
in the socialist spirit. 

The main enemy is at home!0 


Revolutionary workers in each belligerent country found ways to ex- 
press this outlook. The following is from a Bolshevik leaflet circulated 
about the same time in Petrograd. 


Where Is the Main Enemy?”! 


Who ts it that threatens the Russian people? Who should we combat? 
They say it is the Germans. ... 

But it is the landlords, the factory owners, the big proprietors and 
merchants who steal from us; it is the police, the tsar, and his hangers-on 
who rob us. And when we have had enough of this robbery, and call a 
strike to protect our interests, then the police, the soldiers, and the Cos- 
sacks are unleashed upon us. They beat us and they throw us in prison; 
they deport us to Siberia, persecute us, and treat us like mad dogs. These 
are our real enemies — enemies who fight against us ruthlessly and ir- 
reconcilably. ... 

Now they try to mislead us and make us believe that our enemy is “the 
German” whom we have never seen. They want to incite us against Ger- 
many. Now when they need our fists, they sing a song of “unity.” They 
try to lull us to sleep, saying we should forget every internal conflict and 
all unite into one patriotic stream. They say we must forget our own 
working-class cause and instead make their cause our own and march off 
to conquer new lands for the tsar and his landlords. 

But will we Russian workers really be so stupid as to take these lying 
phrases seriously? Will we really give up our own fight? No! If we must 
sacrifice our lives, we will do so for our own cause and not for that of the 
Romanovs and their rustic landlords. They put guns into our hands. 
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Good. We will show our courage and use these guns to fight for better 
living conditions for the Russian working class. 
Petersburg Committee, RSDLPO 


As the war-caused death toll and social crisis mounted, leaflets such as 
these, calling on workers to turn the imperialist war into a civil war 
began to win a wider hearing. The widespread fraternization by French 
and German soldiers at the front lines at Christmas 1914 was cited by 
Lenin as further proof that the Bolshevik slogan corresponded to the 
working people’s iine of march in resisting the imperialist war. 


The Slogan of Civil War Illustrated’? 
by V.I. Lenin 


On January 8 (New Style), Swiss papers received the following mes- 
sage from Berlin: “Of late the press has repeatedly carried reports of 
peaceable attempts made by men in the German and French trenches to 
enter into friendly relations. According to Tägliche Rundschau, an army 
order dated December 29 bans any fraternisation and any kind of inter- 
course with the enemy in the trenches. Disregard of this order is punish- 
able as high treason.” 

Thus, fraternisation and attempts to enter into friendly relations with 
the enemy are a fact. The German military authorities are showing con- 
cem over the matter, which means that they attach considerable impor- 
tance to it. The British Labour Leader of January 7, 1915, published a 
series of quotations from the British bourgeois press on instances of fra- 
ternisation between British and German soldiers, who arranged a “forty- 
eight-hour truce” at Christmas, met amicably in no-man’s land, and so 
on. The British military authorities issued a special order forbidding fra- 
ternisation. And yet, with the utmost complacency and the comfortable 
feeling that the military censorship will protect them against any denials, 
the socialist opportunists and their vindicators (or lackeys?) have assured 
the workers, through the press (as Kautsky has done), that no under- 
standing on anti-war action by the socialists of the belligerent countries 
is possible (the expression literally used by Kautsky in Die Neue Zeit)! 

Try to imagine Hyndman, Guesde, Vandervelde, Plekhanov, Kautsky 
and the rest — instead of aiding the bourgeoisie (something they are now 
engaged in) —- forming an international committee to agitate for frater- 
nisation and attempts to establish friendly relations” between the 
socialists of the belligerent countries, both in the “trenches” and among 
the troops in general. What would the results be several months from 
now, if today, only six months after the outbreak of the war and despite 
all the political bosses, leaders and luminaries who have betrayed 
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socialism, Opposition is mounting on all sides against those who have 
voted for war credits and those who have accepted ministerial jobs, and 
the military authorities are threatening that “fraternisation” carries the 
death sentence? 

“There is only one practical issue — victory or defeat for one’s coun- 
try”, Kautsky, lackey of the opportunists, has written, in concord with 
Guesde, Plekhanov and Co. Indeed, if one were to forget socialism and 
the class struggle. that would be the truth. However. if one does not lose 
sight of socialism, that ts untrue. Then there is another practical issue: 
should we perish as blind and helpless slaves, in a war between slave- 
holders. or should we fall in “attempts at fraternisation” between the 
Slaves, with the aim of casting off slavery? 

Such, in reality, is the “practical” issue.0 


Kautsky, however, posed the “practical” issue in different terms. He 
denied that workers had to choose between perishing in imperialism’s 
wars or struggling to overthrow it. in his view, imperialism could well 
be transformed into what he termed “ultraimperialism.” In such a sys- 
tem, the rival powers would join together in a kind of cartel, agreeing 
on a division of the world among them, in order to exploit the world 
without risk of major wars. 


The struggle for peace could then be completely severed from any 
struggle against imperialism as such. Kautsky’s concept of “ultra- 
imperialism” could suggest a course of pressure on the imperialist gov- 
ernments to go over to new policies that would bring peace. Kautsky 
developed the conception of “ultraimperialism” in an article written 
shortly before the war’s outbreak and published August 28, 1914. 


Imperialism”? 
by Karl Kautsky 


Does imperialism represent the last possible manifestation of 
capitalist world policy, or is another still possible? In other words, does 
it offer the only remaining possible form in which to expand the ex- 
change between industry and agriculture within capitalism? This is the 
basic question. 

The construction of railways, the exploitation of mines, the increased 
production of raw materials and foodstuffs in the agrarian [colonial] 
countries have, without a doubt, become necessities of life for 
capitalism. The capitalist class is as little likely to renounce them as it ts 
to commit suicide; and the same is true of all the bourgeois parties. None 
of these parties can sincerely oppose domination over the agrarian zones 
and the reduction of their populations to slaves without rights, because 
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these features are too closely bound up with the economic efforts. The 
subjugation of these zones will come to an end only when either their 
populations or the proletariat of the industrialized capitalist countries 
have grown strong enough to throw off the capitalist yoke. This side of 
imperialism can only be overcome by socialism. 

But imperialism has another side. The tendency toward occupation 
and subjugation of the agrarian zones has produced sharp rivalries be- 
tween the industrialized capitalist states. The result is that the arms race, 
which previously was only a race for land armaments, has now also be- 
come a naval contest, and the long prophesied world war has now be- 
come a fact. Is this side of imperialism, as well, a necessity for 
capitalism’s continued existence, one that can be overcome only along 
with capitalism itself? 

There is no economic necessity for continuing the arms race after the 
World War, even from the standpoint of the capitalist class itself, with 
the possible exception of certain armaments interests. On the contrary, 
the capitalist economy is seriously threatened precisely by these dis- 
putes. Every far-sighted capitalist today must call on his fellows: 
capitalists of all countries, unite! Because, first of all, the growing op- 
position of the more developed of the agrarian zones threatens not just 
one or another of the imperialist states, but all of them together. This is 
true of the awakening of Eastern Asia and India as well as of the Pan- 
Islamic movement in the Near East and North Africa. 

The growing opposition of the proletariat of the industrial countries to 
every new increase in their tax burden accompanies this upsurge. Even 
before the war, it was clear that the arms race and the costs of colonial 
expansion since the Balkan War had reached a level that threatened the 
rapid continuation of capital accumulation and thereby the export of cap- 
ital that is the basis of imperialism itself. 

While industrial accumulation at home still advanced continuously, 
thanks to technical progress, capital no longer rushed to be exported. 
That is why even in peacetime the European states had difficulty in cov- 
ering their own loans and the rates of interest they were forced to grant 
rose.... If, after the war, the arms race and its demands on the capital 
market continue to grow this trend will not get better, but worse. 

Imperialism thus digs its own grave. From a force for the develop- 
ment of capitalism, it becomes a hindrance to it. Nevertheless, 
capitalism may not yet be at the end of the line. Purely from the eco- 
nomic standpoint, it can continue to develop as long as the growing in- 
dustries of the capitalist countries can generate a corresponding expan- 
sion of agricultural production. This becomes more and more difficult. 
of course, as the growth of world industry increases yearly and still un- 
exploited agrarian zones become fewer and fewer. Until this limit has 
been reached, while capitalism may be wrecked on the reef of the rising 
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political opposition of the proletariat, it need not come to an end in eco- 
nomic collapse. 

However, continuing the present imperialist policy would bring just 
such an economic bankruptey prematurely. This policy cannot therefore 
be continued much longer. Of course, if imperialism were indispensable 
to the maintenance of the capitalist system of production, then the fac- 
tors | have referred to might make no lasting impression on the ruling 
Class, and would not convince them to alter the direction of their im- 
perialist tendencies. This change will be possible, however, if im- 
penalism, the striving of every great capitalist state to extend its own co- 
lonial emptre in opposition to all the other colonial empires, represents 
only one among various possibilities for the expansion of capitalism. 

What Marx said about capitalism can also be applied to imperialism: 
monopoly creates competition and competition. monopoly. The frantic 
competition among the huge firms, giant banks, and multimillionaires 
compelled the great financial groups. who were absorbing the small 
ones. to devise the cartel. Similarly the World War between the great 
imperialist powers may result in a federation of the strongest, who re- 
nounce their arms race. 

From the purely economic standpoint it is therefore not impossible for 
Capitalism to live through yet another phase, the transferral of this pro- 
cess of forming cartels into foreign policy; a phase of u/traimperialism. 
Of course we would have to struggle against it as energetically as we do 
against imperialism. But its perils would lie in a different direction than 
in the arms race and the threat to world peace.0 


In Lenin’s view, Kautsky was “exploiting the hope for a new peaceful 
era of capitalism so as to justify the adhesion of the opportunists and 
the official Social-Democratic parties to the bourgeoisie.”* Lenin’s re- 
sponse is contained in “The Collapse of the Second International,” 
printed below in this chapter. 


Left-wing Socialists also disputed Kautsky’s views on the cause of war, 
and argued that it lay not in the rulers’ policies, but in the character of 
imperialism as a world system. War, therefore, was an inevitable prod- 
uct of imperialism itself. That conviction, the theme of internationalist 
leaflets in every country, was summarized in the following theses, dis- 
tributed on November 17, 1914, by Kate Duncker, a close colleague of 
Rosa Luxemburg, to leaders of women’s evening study classes in Ger- 


many. 


The Economic Causes of the War” 


|. The present World War was caused neither by the arbitrary actions 
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of individuals nor by racial hatred between nations. Rather itis a result 
of the capitalist economy's drive for profits on a world scale and of im- 
perialist antagonisms. | 

2. The concentration of capital, the development of large-scale indus- 
try and its increasing and one-sided specialization, and increasing pro- 
ductivity, together with the anarchy of the whole capitalist economy lead 
to chronic overproduction. Cartels, tariffs, and indirect taxes hold down 
workers’ wages and inflate the prices of commodities, limiting the Cx- 
pansion of the internal market. This produces a continual and growing 
need for foreign markets. The enormous accumulation of capital 
originating in capitalist exploitation is driven to seek profitable fields for 
investment, and finds particularly lucrative outlets in countries where 
capitalist development is only beginning or has yet to begin (colonies, 
half-civilized states). In this race to monopolize markets to sell their 
products, sources of raw materials, and fields for capital investment, the 
capitalist cliques of the various great powers poach on each other's pre- 
serves. 

3. This capitalist drive to expand is expressed politically in the world 
power politics of the large modern states, in imperialism. The conquest 
of colonies, the protection of capital invested abroad, and the exclusion 
of troublesome competitors require powerful armaments both at sea and 
on land. Competition in the colonial regions and for so-called spheres of 
influence and the arms race create constant tension between the capitalist 
states, a tension that increases to the breaking point — the launching of 
war. 

4. The Balkans, Asian Turkey,*® Persia, Africa, and East Asia are the 
main focuses for the crises and wars of modern imperialism. Austria vies 
with Russia; Germany rivals England for possession of these regions, all 
fortifying themselves for defense and defiance. The continuation of 
capitalism after the end of this war will in all probability bring forth new 
world wars for world markets and world power. 

5. The class-conscious German proletariat fights against capitalism as 
the deadly enemy of the socialist liberation of the working class. There- 
fore it cannot view the advancement of German imperialism as an ad- 
vance for the class interests of the proletariat. Also, in the present stage 
of capitalism, the development of the internal market is more important to 
the proletariat than is that of the external market. An expansion of the in- 
ternal market would both presuppose and guarantee higher wages. On 
the other hand the export of capital increases the exploitation essential to 
capitalism by keeping wages low and prices high. The miserable plight 
of the proletariat is made worse by the burden of military armaments and 
the terrible misery of war. 

6. The vital interests of the proletariat thus demand a tireless struggle 
against imperialism, conducted in the understanding that socialism alone 
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can end and supersede this imperialist stage of capitalist development 
and the constant danger of world war.0 


In order to reply to the falsification of Marxism by Kautsky and other 
SPD leaders, and to achieve clarity on proletarian tasks in the class 
struggle, leaders of the German Socialist opposition current decided 
at a March 1915 conference to launch a new Marxist magazine. Called 
Die Internationale (The International), it listed as its founders Rosa 
Luxemburg and the Marxist historian and political writer Franz Meh- 
ring. 


Taking advantage of a legal loophole that permitted publication in one 
part of the Prussian state without prior censorship, they brought out 
an edition of 9,000 copies of the new journal on April 14, 1915. The 
police moved quickly to seize all copies of the magazine, but arrived 
too late — the press run was already distributed, and the printing type 
spirited off to Robert Grimm in Switzerland, who published a second 
edition for international circulation. 


“This monthly magazine owes its existence to Comrade Luxemburg,” 
Die Internationale explained. “She had already written the lead article, 
‘The Reconstruction of the International,’ and recruited many col- 
laborators, when she fell victim to the celebrated ‘civil peace.’ ” 


The Reconstruction of the International?” 


by Rosa Luxemburg 


I 


On August 4, 1914, German Social Democracy abdicated politically; 
at the same time the Socialist International collapsed. Every attempt to 
deny these facts or to gloss them over, regardless of its motive, in reality 
serves only to perpetuate the disastrous self-deception of the Socialist 
parties and the internal sickness that led to their collapse. Denying these 
facts only accepts this collapse as the normal state of affairs, and so in 
the long run transforms the Socialist International into mere illusion and 
hypocrisy. 

The collapse itself is unprecedented in all of history. Socialism or im- 
perialism — this alternative sums up completely the political orientation 
of the workers’ parties in the last decade. Especially in Germany this 
was formulated in countless political speeches, mass meetings, pam- 
phlets, and newspaper articles as the slogan of the Social Democracy, as 
its conception of the present historical period and its development. 

With the outbreak of the World War the word has become flesh. The 
alternative is now posed not as a historical tendency but as the present 
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political situation. Faced with this alternative, which it was the first to 
recognize and bring to the attention of the broad masses, Social Democ- 
racy backed down and, without a struggle, conceded victory to im- 
perialism. Never before in the history of the class struggle, since polit- 
ical parties appeared, has a party collapsed in this way. After fifty years 
of uninterrupted growth, after achieving a first-rate position of power, 
and after drawing millions to its banner, it completely dissolved into thin 
air as a political force within twenty-four hours. Precisely because it was 
the best organized and most disciplined vanguard contingent of the Inter- 
national, the case of the German Social Democracy provides the clearest 
proof of the current collapse of socialism. 7 

Kautsky, the representative of the so-called Marxist Center — politi- 
cally speaking, the theoretician of the “swamp” — made a sincere con- 
tribution to the party’s present collapse. Many years ago he degraded 
theory to the role of obliging hand-maiden of the official practice of the 
party establishment. Already he has thought up an opportune new theory 
to justify and whitewash the collapse. He holds that Social Democracy is 
an instrument for peace but not for the fight against the war. Or, as 
Kautsky’s loyal pupils of the Austrian Der Kampf (The Struggle) put it, 
sighing profusely at the present aberrations of German Social Democ- 
racy, the only policy befitting socialism during the war is “silence.” 
Only when the bells of peace ring out can it begin to function again. 

This theory proposes the voluntary assumption of a eunuch’s condi- 
tion. It argues that socialism’s virtue can be upheld only if it ceases to be 
a factor in the decisive moments of world history. But it makes the basic 
mistake of all theories of political impotence: it does not take into ac- 
count those who can bring real power to bear. 

Social Democracy faced the choice: for or against the war. From the 
moment it abandoned opposition to the war, the iron laws of history 
forced it to throw its entire weight into the scales in support of the con- 
flict. In the memorable parliamentary fraction debate of August 3 
Kautsky pleaded the case for approving the war credits. Nevertheless 
both he and the self-styled “Austro-Marxists™? — who now write in Der 
Kampf that the Social Democratic fraction’s approval of the war credits 
was a matter of course — occasionally shed a few tears over the 
nationalist excesses of the Social Democratic Party organs and their in- 
sufficient theoretical training. In particular they split hairs over the idea 
of “nationality” and other “concepts” which are supposedly responsible 
for these aberrations. But events have their own logic, even when human 
beings do not. Once the Social Democracy’s parliamentary fraction had 
decided to support the war, everything else followed automatically with 
the inevitability of historical destiny. 

On August 4 the German Social Democracy, far from being silent, as- 
sumed a very important historical function: that of shield-bearer for im- 
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perialism in the present war. Napoleon once said that two factors decide 
a battle’s outcome. One is the “earthly” factor — the terrain, quality of 
the weapons, the weather, and so forth. The other, the “spiritual” factor, 
incorporates the moral state of the army, its enthusiasm. and its faith in 
its own cause. The “earthly” factor on the German side was largely taken 
care of by the Krupp firm in Essen. The “spiritual” factor can primarily 
be charged to the account of the Social Democracy. 

Since August 4 it has daily rendered immeasurable services to the 
German war etfort. The trade unions suspended all struggles for higher 
wages when the war broke out and now invest all the security measures 
undertaken by the military authorities to prevent mass protests with the 
aura of socialism. The Social Democratic women withdrew all their time 
and energy from Social Democratic agitation and, arm in arm with the 
patriotic bourgeois women, tend the needy families of the soldiers. The 
Social Democratic press uses its daily papers and weekly and monthly 
periodicals, with a few exceptions, to promote the war as a cause both 
for the nation and for the proletariat. Following the war’s twists and 
turns, tt graphically portrays the Russian danger and the dreadful tsarist 
regime: abandons the perfidious Albion [Britain] to the people's hatred; 
rejoices at the uprisings and revolutions in the colonies of other states; 
prophesies that after the war Turkey will grow strong again; promises 
freedom to the Poles, the Ruthenians, and all peoples; imparts courage 
and heroism to the proletarian youth; and in short completely manipu- 
lates public opinion and the broad masses to win them to the ideology of 
the war. 

Finally the Social Democratic parliamentanans and party leaders not 
only approve funds for the war effort, but they also condemn as “in- 
trigue” every stirring of doubt and criticism in the masses and try to sup- 
press it decisively. They also support the government with discreet per- 
sonal services and with pamphlets, speeches, and articles displaying the 
most pure-bred German nationalist patriotism. When in world history 
was there a war in which anything like this happened? 

Where and when has the suspension of all constitutional rights been 
accepted so submissively as a matter of course? Where has severe press 
censorship ever received such a hymn of praise from the ranks of the op- 
position as tt has in the newspapers of the German Social Democracy? 
Never before has a war found such Pindars, and a military dictatorship 
met with such obedience. Never has a political party so fervently sac- 
rificed all that it stood for and possessed on the alter of a cause that it had 
swor before the world a thousand times to combat to the last drop of 
blood. Compared with this metamorphosis, the National Liberals stand 
out as real Roman Catos, real rochers de bronze [pillars of strength]. 

A body four million strong allowed a handful of parliamentarians to 
turn it around in twenty-four hours and harness it to a wagon going in a 
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direction opposite to its aim in life. Thus was the organizational power 
and much-praised discipline of German Social Democracy confirmed in 
life. The fruit of fifty years of preparatory work by the Social Democ- 
racy is revealed in this war in the claim by the trade unions and party 
leaders that Germany’s impetus and victorious strength largely flows 
from the “training” the masses received in the proletarian organizations. 
Marx, Engels, and Lassalle; Liebknecht, Bebel, and Singer trained the 
German proletariat so that Hindenburg could lead it. And the superiority 
of the trade unions and workers’ press in Germany as compared to 
France — in training, organization, size, and development — serves 
only to render the Social Democratic contribution to the German war ef- 
fort more effective than that of its French counterpart. Despite their gov- 
ernmental ministers, the French Socialists are revealed as rank amateurs 
in the unfamiliar trade of nationalism and waging war, when you com- 
pare their deeds to the services the German Social Democracy and trade 
unions provide to their imperialist fatherland. 


I 


Official theory, whose organ is Die Neue Zeit, misuses Marxism any 
way it pleases to serve the party officials’ current domestic requirements 
and to justify their day-to-day dealings. It attempts to explain the minor 
discrepancy between the workers’ party's current role and its previous 
statements by explaining that international socialism worked hard on the 
question of what to do to prevent the war, but not with what to do after 
its outbreak! 

Like a loose woman who obliges all, this theory assures us that the 
most wonderful harmony prevails between socialism’s present practice 
and its past. It says that none of the Socialist parties need to reproach 
themselves for having done anything that would call into question their 
membership in the International. At the same time, however, this pliant 
theory also has at hand an adequate explanation for the contradiction be- 
tween the present position of the international Social Democracy and its 
past, a contradiction not lost on even the most dim-witted. The Interna- 
tional, it is said, debated only the question of how to prevent the war. 
But then “war was upon us,” as the formula goes, and it turned out that 
quite different rules of conduct were required of Socialists after the out- 
break of war than before it. 

Once the war was upon us, the only question left for the proletariat in 
every country was — victory or defeat. Or, as Friedrich Adler, another 
“Austro-Marxist,” explained more scientifically and philosophically: 
Like any organism the nation must above all ensure its survival. Frankly 
Stated, this means: There is not one set of rules for the proletariat, as sci- 
entific socialism has always maintained, but two: one for peace and one 
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for war. In peacetime the class struggle applies inside each country and 
international solidarity outside. In wartime it is class solidarity inter- 
nally, between the workers and the capitalists, and externally the strug- 
gle between the workers of the various countries. 


The world historic call of the Communist Manifesto has been substan- 
tially enriched and, as corrected by Kautsky. now reads: “Proletarians of 
all countries. unite in peacetime and cut each other's throats in war- 
time!” Today our slogan is: “May every bullet find a Russian: every 
bayonet a Frenchman.” Tomorrow, after peace is declared, it will be: 
“We embrace the millions of the whole world.” For the International is 
“essentially a peace instrument” but “an ineffective tool in wartime.” 


This obliging theory opens up charming perspectives for Social Dem- 
ocratic practice. Not only does it elevate the fickleness of the weather- 
cock parliamentary fraction, coupled with the Jesuitism of the Center,*” 
virtually to a fundamental dogma of the Socialist International. In addi- 
tion, it inaugurates a completely new “revision” of historical materialism 
compared to which all of Bernstein’s previous attempts look like inno- 
cent child’s play. Proletarian tactics before and after the outbreak of war 
are supposed to be based on completely different, in fact directly op- 
posed lines of march. This presupposes that social conditions, the basis 
of our tactics, are also fundamentally different in war than in peace. Ac- 
cording to historical materialism, as Marx laid it out, all of previously 
recorded history is the history of class struggle. According to Kautsky’s 
revision of materialism, that must be amended to read: “except in time of 
ee 

According to this, historical development, which for thousands of 
years has been periodically interspersed with wars, proceeds along the 
following schema: A period of class struggle followed by a pause in 
which the classes join together to wage a national war. Then again a 
period of class struggle, again a pause and the classes unite, and so on In 
this charming fashion. Every time that war breaks out, the peacetime 
foundations of social life are turned upside down. Then when peace is 
achieved, they are overturned once again. As you can see this is no 
longer a theory of social development “in catastrophes,” which Kautsky 
and other such “intriguers” once had to refute. Rather this is a theory of 
development — in somersaults. Society moves in somewhat the same 
manner as an iceberg caught by spring waters: after a time, when its base 
has been melted away on all sides by the tepid stream, it topples over, 
after which this delightful little performance periodically repeats itself. 


This revised historical materialism flies in the face of all accepted 
facts of history. Instead of this newly concocted antithesis between war 
and class struggle, history on the contrary clearly shows its essential 
inner unity in the constant dialectical alteration of wars into class strug- 
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gle and class struggle into wars. So it was in the history of the cities of 
the Middle Ages, in the wars of the Reformation, in the Dutch war of 
liberation, in the wars of the Great French Revolution, in the United 
States Civil War. in the uprising of the Paris Commune, and in the great 
Russian revolution of 1905. 

A moment’s reflection shows that Kautsky’s theory of historical 
materialism, even in purely abstract theoretical terms, does not leave a 
single stone of Marxist theory standing. According to Marx neither the 
class struggle nor war fall from the sky, but rather arise out of deep-seated 
social and economic causes. Thus neither of the two can periodically 
disappear unless their causes also vanish into thin air. The proletarian 
class struggle is simply a necessary consequence of both the wage sys- 
tem and the political class rule of the bourgeoisie. And during a war the 
burdens of the wage system do not diminish in the least. On the contrary, 
they are increased enormously through the feverish activities of 
speculators and promoters, which flourish in the luxuriant atmosphere of 
the war industries and through the pressure on the workers of the military 
dictatorship. Nor does the political class rule of the bourgeoisie cease in 
times of war. On the contrary, through the suspension of constitutional 
rights it is converted into a naked class dictatorship. If the economic and 
political sources of the class struggle in society gush forth with ten times 
the force, then how can their inevitable result, the class struggle, cease? 

Wars in the present historical period result from the competing inter- 
ests of rival groups of capitalists and from capitalism's need to expand. 
But these two driving forces do not operate only when the cannons roar, 
but also in peacetime, when they prepare and make inevitable the out- 
break of new wars. War is indeed, as Kautsky is fond of quoting from 
Clausewitz, only “the continuation of politics by other means.” And it is 
precisely the imperialist stage of capitalist domination whose arms race 
has made peace illusory, by declaring what is in essence the dictatorship 
of militarism and permanent war. 

Thus an either-or question is posed for this revised historical 
materialism. Either in wartime the class struggle remains the paramount 
condition of the proletariat’s existence, and the party establishment’s 
proclamation of class harmony is an outrage against the vital interests of 
the proletariat. Or in peacetime too the class struggle must be a crime 
against “national interests” and the “security of the fatherland.” Either 
class struggle or class harmony is the fundamental factor of social life in 
war as well as in peace. 

In practice the alternative is even clearer. On the one hand, the Social 
Democracy can say pater peccavi (Father, I have sinned] to the patriotic 
bourgeoisie, as has already been done by yesterdays young enthusiasts, 
now today’s old fogies. This would mean Social Democracy fundamen- 
tally changing its entire tactics and principles in peacetime so that they 
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conform to tts present social imperialist policies. Or, on the other hand, 
tt can say pater peccavi to the international proletariat and bring its con- 
duct in wartime into line with its peacetime principles. And what is true 
for the German workers’ movement is obviously also true for the 
French. 

Either the International remains a heap of rubble after the war or its re- 
surrection will begin on the basis of the class struggle. the unique source 
of its life's blood. It will not revive after the war simply by retelling the 
same old stories, being fresh, pious, cheerful. and bold as though noth- 
ing had happened, and playing the same melodies that captivated the 
world until August 4. Only by “pouring merciless scorn on all our half- 
measures and weaknesses,” on our own moral collapse since August 4, 
and on the liquidation of our entire system of tactics employed since Au- 
gust 4 can the reconstruction of the International begin. The first step in 
this direction is to take action for a speedy end to the war as well as for 
the conclusion of a peace in accordance with the common interests of the 
international proletariat. 


HI 


Two different tendencies on the question of peace have come to the 
fore so far in the ranks of the party. One is represented by party Execu- 
tive Committee member Scheidemann and several other parliamentary 
deputies and party newspapers. It echoes the govemment’s slogan to 
“hold out” and opposes the peace movement as inopportune and danger- 
ous to the military interests of the fatherland. This tendency advocates 
the continuation of the war, and thus objectively ensures that the war is 
in fact continued in line with the wishes of the ruling classes “until a vic- 
tory is won that accords with sacrifices made,” until a “secure peace” is 
guaranteed. In other words the supporters of this policy of “holding out” 
are seeing to it that the war`s actual development is as closely as possible 
in step with the imperialist conquests which Die Post,*° Rohrback, Dix, 
and the other prophets of Germany’s world domination openly proclaim 
as the goal of the war. 

If all these wonderful dreams do not become reality and if the trees of 
this fledgling imperialism do not grow all the way to the heavens, it will 
be as little the fault of the Post people as of their pacesetters in the ranks 
of the German Social Democracy. It is obviously not the solemn “decla- 
rations” in parliament “against any policy of conquest” that are conclu- 
sive for the war’s outcome, but rather support for the policy of “holding 
out.” The war, whose continuation is advocated by Scheidemann and 
others, has its own logic. Its real sponsors are the capitalist-agrarian ele- 
ments who are in the saddle in Germany today, not the modest figures of 
the Social Democratic parliamentarians and editors who merely hold the 
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stirrups for them. This tendency is the clearest expression of the party's 
social-imperialist position. 

In France too the party leaders — admittedly in a completely different 
military situation — cling to the slogan, “hold out until victory.” How- 
ever, a movement to rapidly end the war is making itself gradually but 
increasingly felt in all countries. The most striking single characteristic 
of all these aspirations for peace is a very meticulous preparation of 
peace guarantees to be demanded when the war ends. Not only the uni- 
versal demand for no conquests, but also a whole series of new demands 
are appearing: universal disarmament, or more modestly, systematic 
limitation of the arms race; abolition of secret diplomacy; free trade in 
the colonies for all nations; and other such wonderful proposals. 

The admirable aspect of all these stipulations for the future happiness 
of humanity and for the prevention of future wars is their irrepressible 
optimism, emerging intact from the terrible catastrophe of the present 
war, which on the grave of old hopes plants new resolutions. If the col- 
lapse of August 4 has proven anything, it is the historic lesson that pious 
hopes, cleverly devised prescriptions, and utopian demands directed at 
the ruling classes are not an effective guarantee of peace nor a real bul- 
wark against war. On the contrary, only the proletanat’s resolute deter- 
mination to remain loyal to class politics and to international solidarity 
through all the turmoil of imperialism can achieve these. 

Before 1914 there was no lack of demands and formulas on the part of 
the Socialist parties in the decisive countries, especially in Germany. 
But the capacity was lacking to back up these demands with determina- 
tion and action in the spirit of the class struggle and internationalism. If 
today, after all that we have gone through, we viewed the campaign for 
peace as a process of devising the best formula against war, it would sig- 
nify the greatest danger for international socialism. Despite all the cruel 
lessons we would have had learned nothing and forgotten nothing. 

Here again we find the prime example in Germany. In a recent issue 
of Die Neue Zeit, parliamentary deputy Hoch put forward a peace pro- 
gram which, as a party organ attested, he fervently supported. Nothing 
was missing from this program — neither an enumerated list of ‘“‘de- 
mands” that are to painlessly and reliably prevent future wars, nor a very 
convincing demonstration that a speedy peace was possible, necessary, 
and desirable. The only thing missing was an explanation of what we 
should do to achieve this peace, and that we should work for it with ac- 
tions, not with “wishes.” The author belongs to the solid caucus majority 
that not only twice voted for war credits, but also on each occasion de- 
fended its action as a political, patriotic, socialist necessity. Excellently 
drilled in its new role, it is ready as a matter of course to approve further 
credits for the continuation of the war. This group supports the provision 
of material means to prosecute the war and, in the same breath, extols 
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the desirability of a speedy peace with all of its blessings. “With the one 
hand it presses the sword into the government's hand, while with the 
other it waves the soft palm branch of peace over the International.” This 
is a classic example of how the politics of the swamp, propagated 
theoretically by Die Neue Zeit, are put into practice. 

When Socialists of the neutral countries participate in the Copenhagen 
Conference”! and seriously consider that concocting peace proposals 
and formulas on paper contributes to the speedy termination of the war, 
this is a relatively harmless error. An understanding of the salient points 
in the International's current situation and the causes of its collapse can 
and must be the common property of all the Socialist parties. Redeeming 
action to restore peace and the International can come only from the 
Socialist parties of the belligerent countries, and its first step must be to 
reject the road of social imperialism. If the Social Democratic par- 
liamentarians continue to approve funds for the war, then their desires 
and formulas for peace and their solemn declarations “against any policy 
of conquest” are a hypocrisy and, worse still, a grand delusion. They are 
exactly like the Kautskyist International, whose members “have not 
done anything to reproach themselves for” and who periodically em- 
brace one another fraternally or, as the case may be, cut each other’s 
throats. 

Here again events have their own logic. By approving the war credits, 
people like Hoch surrender control of the reins and thus bring about the 
virtual opposite of peace, namely a policy of “holding out.” In the same 
way, the advocacy of “holding out” by people like Scheidemann in fact 
hands over the reins to the Post people and thus brings about the opposite 
of their solemn declarations against “any policy of conquest.” It gives 
free rein to imperialist instincts until the country bleeds to death. Here 
again there is only an either-or choice: either Bethmann-Hollweg — or 
Liebknecht. Either imperialism or socialism, as Marx understood it. 

In Marx himself the sharp historical analyst was inseparably bound up 
with the bold revolutionary; the man of ideas supported and com- 
plemented the man of action. In the same way the socialist teachings of 
Marxism, for the first time in the history of the modern workers’ move- 
ment, have brought theoretical understanding together with the revolu- 
tionary might of the proletariat. The one illuminates and gives tmpetus 
to the other. Both are equally essential elements of Marxism. If one is 
separated from the other, then Marxism is turned into a sad caricature of 
itself. 

In the course of half a century the German Social Democracy reaped 
the most abundant fruits from its theoretical understanding of Marxism 
and, nurtured on its milk, grew into a powerful! organization. Put to the 
greatest historical test, one which moreover it had foreseen with scien- 
tific precision and predicted in all its essential features, the Social De- 
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mocracy defaulted completely in the second essential principle of the 
workers’ movement — the resolute determination not only to understand 
history, but to make it. With all exemplary theoretical understanding 
and organizational strength, it was swept away in the current of history, 
turned around in a flash like a rudderless wreck, and left to the winds of 
imperialism, against which it was supposed to make its way forward to 
the redeeming isle of socialism. Even without the mistakes of others, the 
defeat of the entire International was sealed by the failure of its “van- 
guard,” its best trained and most powerful elite. 

It was a historic collapse of the first order, which dangerously comph- 
cates and delays the liberation of humanity from capitalist rule. But it did 
not come to this because of any flaw in Marxism. All attempts to make 
Marxism conform to the present transitory decrepitude of Socialist prac- 
tice, to prostitute it to the level of a mercenary apologist for social im- 
perialism, are in themselves more dangerous than all the blatant and 
shrill excesses of the nationalist confusion in the ranks of the party. Such 
attempts tend not only to conceal the real causes of the International's 
profound failure, but also to discard the lessons from this experience 
necessary for its future construction. 

An International and a peace that correspond to the proletariat’s inter- 
ests can be born only from the self-criticism of the proletariat, from re- 
flecting upon its own power. It was this power that on August 4 snapped 
like a frail reed lashed by the storm. But raised to its true stature, it is his- 
torically destined to uproot thousand-year-old institutions of social in- 
justice — to move mountains. The road to this power, not one of paper 
resolutions, is at the same time the road to peace and to the reconstruc- 
tion of the International .O 


The new journal Die Internationale was warmly received by left-wing 
Socialists. “We are happy to convey the news to Russian workers that 
a mighty voice of protest and revolt will now be heard on the other 
side of the front lines as well,” wrote Yuri Pyatakov in the Bolshevik 
journal Kommunist. While Die Internationale’s denunciation of “the 
treasonous conduct of the official Socialist parties of Germany, 
France, and other countries” is not the only voice of left protest in Ger- 


many, Pyatakov added, it is “without a doubt the sharpest and the 
clearest.”” 


That same issue of Kommunist, published in September 1915, also 
contained an extended reply by Lenin to Kautsky’s articles on the war. 
(A German translation of this reply was published in 1916.) 


Kautsky had continued to develop his theoretical justification for the 
pro-war policies of the majority Socialist party leaderships. He now ar- 
gued in Die Neue Zeit that the antiwar resolutions of the Basel and 
other congresses of the old International had been proven inapplica- 
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ble by the workers’ failure to rise in revolution when the war broke 
out. In his reply in Kommunist, printed below, Lenin reviewed the 
meaning of the 1912 Basel resolution. Lenin’s original footnotes follow 
the article. 


The Collapse of the Second International 
by V.I. Lenin 


But perhaps sincere socialists supported the Basle resolution in the 
anticipation that war would create a revolutionary situation, the events 
rebutting them, as revolution has proved impossible? 

It is by means of sophistry like this that Cunow (in a pamphlet Col- 
lapse of the Party? and a series of articles) has tried to justify his deser- 
tion to the camp of the bourgeoisie. The writings of nearly all the other 
social-chauvinists. headed by Kautsky, hint at similar “arguments”. 
Hopes for a revolution have proved illusory, and it is not the business of 
a Marxist to fight for illusions, Cunow argues. This Struvist,** however, 
does not say a word about “illusions” that were shared by all signatories 
to the Basle Manifesto. Like a most upright man, he would put the blame 
on the extreme Leftists, such as Pannekoek and Radek! 

Let us consider the substance of the argument that the authors of the 
Basle Manifesto sincerely expected the advent of a revolution, but were 
rebutted by the events. The Basle Manifesto says: (1) that war will create 
an economic and political crisis; (2) that the workers will regard their 
participation in war as a crime, and as criminal any “shooting each other 
down for the profit of the capitalists, for the sake of dynastic honour and 
of diplomatic secret treaties’, and that war evokes “indignation and re- 
volt” in the workers; (3) that it is the duty of socialists to take advantage 
of this crisis and of the workers’ temper so as to “rouse the people and 
hasten the downfall of capitalism”; (4) that all “governments” without 
exception can start a war only at “their own peril”; (5) that governments 
“are afraid of a proletarian revolution”; (6) that governments “should re- 
member” the Paris Commune (i.e., civil war), the 1905 Revolution in 
Russia, etc. All these are perfectly clear ideas; they do not guarantee 
that revolution will take place, but lay stress on a precise characterisa- 
tion of facts and trends. Whoever declares, with regard to these ideas 
and arguments, that the anticipated revolution has proved illusory, is 
displaying not a Marxist but a Struvist and police-renegade attitude to- 
wards revolution. 

To the Marxist it is indisputable that a revolution is impossible with- 
out a revolutionary situation; furthermore, it is not every revolutionary 
situation that leads to revolution. What, generally speaking, are the 
symptoms of a revolutionary situation? We shall certainly not be mista- 
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ken if we indicate the following three major symptoms: (1) when it is im- 
possible for the ruling classes to maintain their rule without any change; 
when there is a crisis, in one form or another, among the “upper class- 
es”, a crisis in the policy of the ruling class, leading to a fissure through 
which the discontent and indignation of the oppressed classes burst 
forth. For a revolution to take place, it is usually insufficient for “the 
lower classes not to want” to live in the old way; it is also necessary that 
“the upper classes should be unable” to live in the old way; (2) when the 
suffering and want of the oppressed classes have grown more acute than 
usual; (3) when, as a consequence of the above causes, there is a consid- 
erable increase in the activity of the masses, who uncomplainingly allow 
themselves to be robbed in “peace time”, but, in turbulent times, are 
drawn both by all the circumstances of the crisis and by the “upper 
classes” themselves into independent historical action. 

Without these objective changes, which are independent of the will, 
not only of individual groups and parties but even of individual classes, 
a revolution, as a general rule, is impossible. The totality of all these ob- 
jective changes is called a revolutionary situation. Such a situation 
existed in 1905 in Russia, and in all revolutionary periods in the West; it 
also existed in Germany in the sixties of the last century, and in Russia 
in 1859-61 and 1879-80, although no revolution occurred in these in- 
stances. Why was that? It was because it is not every revolutionary situ- 
ation that gives rise to a revolution; revolution arises only out of a situ- 
ation in which the above-mentioned objective changes are accompanied 
by a subjective change, namely, the ability of the revolutionary class to 
take revolutionary mass action strong enough to break (or dislocate) the 
old government, which never, not even in a period of crisis, “falls”, if it 
is not toppled over. 

Such are the Marxist views on revolution, views that have been de- 
veloped many, many times, have been accepted as indisputable by all 
Marxists, and for us, Russians, were corroborated in a particularly strik- 
ing fashion by the experience of 1905. What, then, did the Basle Man- 
ifesto assume in this respect in 1912, and what took place in 1914-15? 

It assumed that a revolutionary situation, which it briefly described as 
“an economic and political crisis”, would arise. Has such a situation 
arisen? Undoubtedly, it has. The social-chauvinist Lensch, who defends 
chauvinism more candidly, publicly and honestly than the hypocrites 
Cunow, Kautsky, Plekhanov and Co. do, has gone so far as to say: 
“What we are passing through is a kind of revolution” (p. 6 of his pam- 
phlet, German Social-Democracy and the War, Berlin, 1915). A polit- 
ical crisis exists; no government is sure of the morrow, not one is secure 
against the danger of financial collapse, loss of territory, expulsion from 
its country (in a way the Belgian Government was expelled). All govern- 
ments are sleeping on a volcano; all are themselves calling for the masses 
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to display initiative and heroism. The entire political regime of Europe 
has been shaken, and hardly anybody will deny that we have entered 
(and are entering ever deeper — I write this on the day of Italy’s decla- 
ration of war) a period of immense political upheavals. When, two 
months after the declaration of war, Kautsky wrote (October 2, 1914, in 
Die Neue Zeit) that “never is government so strong, never are parties so 
weak as at the outbreak of a war”, this was a sample of the falsification 
of historical science which Kautsky has perpetrated to please the 
Sudekums and other opportunists. In the first place. never do govern- 
ments stand in such need of agreement with all the parties of the ruling 
classes, or of the “peaceful” submission of the oppressed classes to that 
rule, as in the time of war. Secondly, even though “at the beginning of 
a war’, and especially in a country that expects a speedy victory, the 
government seems all-powerful, nobody in the world has ever linked ex- 
pectations of a revolutionary situation exclusively with the “beginning” 
of a war, and still less has anybody ever identified the “seeming” with 
the actual. 

It was generally known, seen and admitted that a European war would 
be more severe than any war in the past. This is being borne out in ever 
greater measure by the experience of the war. The conflagration is 
spreading; the political foundations of Europe are being shaken more 
and more; the sufferings of the masses are appalling, the efforts of gov- 
ernments, the bourgeoisie and the opportunists to hush up these suffer- 
ings proving ever more futile. The war profits being obtained by certain 
groups of capitalists are monstrously high, and contradictions are grow- 
ing extremely acute. The smouldering indignation of the masses, the 
vague yearning of society's downtrodden and ignorant strata for a kindly 
(“democratic”) peace, the beginning of discontent among the “lower 
classes” — all these are facts. The longer the war drags on and the more 
acute it becomes, the more the governments themselves foster — and 
must foster — the activity of the masses, whom they call upon to make 
extraordinary effort and self-sacrifice. The experience of the war, like 
the experience of any crisis in history, of any great calamity and any sud- 
den turn in human life, stuns and breaks some people, but enlightens and 
tempers others. Taken by and large, and considering the history of the 
world as a whole, the number and strength of the second kind of people 
have — with the exception of individual cases of the decltne and fall of 
one state or another — proved greater than those of the former kind. 

Far from “immediately” ending all these sufferings and all this en- 
hancement of contradictions, the conclusion of peace will, in many re- 
spects, make those sufferings more keenly and immediately felt by the 
most backward masses of the population. 

In a word, a revolutionary situation obtains in most of the advanced 
countries and the Great Powers of Europe. In this respect, the prediction 
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of the Basle Manifesto has been fully confirmed. To deny this truth, di- 
rectly or indirectly, or to ignore it, as Cunow, Plekhanov, Kautsky and 
Co. have done, means telling a big lie, deceiving the working class, and 
serving the bourgeoisie. In Sorsial-Demokrat (Nos. 34, 40 and 41)* we 
cited facts which prove that those who fear revolution — petty- 
bourgeois Christian parsons, the General Staffs and millionaires’ news- 
papers — are compelled to admit that symptoms of a revolutionary situ- 
ation exist in Europe. 

Will this situation last long; how much more acute will it become” 
Will it lead to revolution? This is something we do not know, and no- 
body can know. The answer can be provided only by the experience 
gained during the development of revolutionary sentiment and the tran- 
sition to revolutionary action by the advanced class, the proletariat. 
There can be no talk in this connection about “illusions” or their repudi- 
ation, since no socialist has ever guaranteed that this war (and not the 
next one). that today’s revolutionary situation (and not tomorrow's) will 
produce a revolution. What we are discussing is the indisputable and 
fundamental! duty of all socialists — that of revealing to the masses the 
existence of a revolutionary situation, explaining its scope and depth, ar- 
ousing the proletariat’s revolutionary consciousness and revolutionary 
determination, helping it to go over to revolutionary action, and form- 
ing, for that purpose, organisations suited to the revolutionary situation. 

No influential or responsible socialist has ever dared to fee! doubt that 
this is the duty of the socialist parties. Without spreading or harbouring 
the least “illusions”, the Basle Manifesto spoke specifically of this duty 
of the socialists — to rouse and to stir up the people (and not to lull them 
with chauvinism, as Plekhanov, Axelrod and Kautsky have done), to 
take advantage of the crisis so as to hasten the downfall of capitalism, 
and to be guided by the examples of the Commune and of October-De- 
cember 1905. The present parties’ failure to perform that duty meant 
their treachery, political death, renunciation of their own role and deser- 
tion to the side of the bourgeoisie. .. . 

The most subtle theory of social-chauvinism, one that has been most 
skilfully touched up to look scientific and international, is the theory of 
“ultra-imperialism” advanced by Kautsky. Here is the clearest, most 


precise and most recent exposition of this theory in the words of the au- 
thor himself: 


“The subsiding of the Protectionist movement in Britain: the lowering of 
tariffs in America: the trend towards disarmament; the rapid decline in the export 
of capital from France and Germany in the years immediately preceding the war: 
finally, the growing international interweaving between the various cliques of fi- 
nance capital — all this has caused me to consider whether the present im- 
perialist policy cannot be supplanted by a new, ultra-imperialist policy, which 
will introduce the joint exploitation of the world by internationally united fi- 
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nance capital in place of the mutual rivalries of national finance capital. Such a 
new phase of capitalism ts at any rate conceivable. Can it be achieved” Sufficient 
premises are still lacking to enable us to answer this question . . .” (Die Neue Zeit 
No. 5, April 30, 1915, p. 144). 

“The course and the outcome of the present war may prove decisive in this re- 
spect. It may entirely crush the weak beginnings of ultra-imperialism by fanning 
to the highest degree national hatred also among the finance capitalists, by inten- 
sifying the armaments race, and by making a second world war inevitable. 
Under such conditions, the thing I foresaw and formulated in my pamphlet, The 
Road to Power, would come true in horrifying dimensions; class antagonisms 
would become sharper and sharper and with it would come the moral decay [lit- 
erally: “going out of business, Abwirtschaftung”, bankruptcy] of capitalism. . . . 
[It must be noted that by this pretentious word Kautsky means simply the 
“hatred” which the “strata intermediary between the proletariat and finance cap- 
ital”, namely, “the intelligentsia, the petty bourgeois, even small capitalists”, 
feel towards capitalism.] But the war may end otherwise. It may lead to the 
strengthening of the weak beginnings of ultra-imperialism. . . . Its lessons [note 
this!] may hasten developments for which we would have to wait a long time 
under peace conditions. If it does lead to this, to an agreement between nations, 
disarmament and a lasting peace. then the worst of the causes that led to the 
growing moral decay of capitalism before the war may disappear.” The new 
phase will, of course, bring the proletariat “new misfortunes”, “perhaps even 
worse”, but “for a time”, “ultra-imperialism” “could create an era of new hopes 
and expectations within the framework of capitalism” (p. 145). 


How is a justification of social-chauvinism deduced from this 
“theory”? 

In a way rather strange for a “theoretician”, namely as follows: 

The Left-wing Social-Democrats in Germany say that imperialism 
and the wars it engenders are not accidental, but an inevitable product of 
capitalism, which has brought about the domination of finance capital. It 
is therefore necessary to go over to the revolutionary mass struggle, as 
the period of comparatively peaceful development has ended. The 
“Right’”-wing Social-Democrats brazenly declare: since imperialism is 
“necessary”, we too must be imperialists. Kautsky, in the role of the 
“Centre”, tries to reconcile these two views. 


“The extreme Lefts,” he writes in his pamphlet, The National State, the Im- 
perialist State and the League of States (Nuremberg, 1915), wish to “con- 
trapose” socialism to inevitable imperialism, i.e., “not only the propaganda for 
socialism that we have been carrying on for half a century in contraposition to all 
forms of capitalist domination, but the immediate achievement of socialism. 
This seems very radical, but it can only serve to drive into the camp of im- 
perialism anyone who does not believe in the immediate practical achievement 


of socialism” (p. 17, italics ours). 


When he speaks of the immediate achievement of socialism, Kautsky 
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is resorting to a subterfuge, for he takes advantage of the fact that in Ger- 
many, especially under the military censorship, revolutionary action 
cannot be spoken of. Kautsky is well aware that the Left wing is de- 
manding of the Party immediate propaganda in favour of and preparation 
for, revolutionary action, not the “immediate practical achievement of 
socialism”. 

From the necessity of imperialism the Left wing deduces the necessity 
of revolutionary action. The “theory of ultra-imperialism”, however, 
serves Kautsky as a means fo justify the opportunists, to present the situ- 
ation in such a light as to create the impression that they have not gone 
over to the bourgeoisie but simply “do not believe” that socialism can ar- 
rive immediately, and expect that a new “era” of disarmament and last- 
ing peace “may be” ushered in. This “theory” boils down, and can only 
boil down, to the following: Kautsky is exploiting the hope for a new 
peaceful era of capitalism so as to justify the adhesion of the opportunists 
and the official Social-Democratic parties to the bourgeoisie, and their 
rejection of revolutionary, i.e., proletarian, tactics in the present stormy 
era, this despite the solemn declarations of the Basle resolution! 

At the same time Kautsky does not say that this new phase follows, 
and necessarily so, from certain definite circumstances and conditions. 
On the contrary, he states quite outspokenly that he cannot yet even de- 
cide whether or not this new phase is “achievable”. Indeed, consider the 
“trends” towards the new era, which have been indicated by Kautsky. 
Astonishingly enough, the author has included among the economic 
facts “the trend towards disarmament’! This means that, behind inno- 
cent philistine talk and pipedreaming, Kautsky is trying to hide from in- 
disputable facts that do not at all fit in with the theory of the mitigation 
of contradictions. Kautsky’s “ultra-imperialism” — this term, inciden- 
tally, does not at all express what the author wants to say — implies a 
tremendous mitigation of the contradictions of capitalism. We are told 
that Protectionism is subsiding in Britain and America. But where is 
there the least trend towards a new era? Extreme Protectionism is now 
subsiding in America, but Protectionism remains, just as the privileges, 
the preferential tariffs favouring Britain, have remained in that country’s 
colonies. Let us recall what the passage from the previous and “peace- 
ful” period of capitalism to the present and imperialist period has been 
based on: free competition has yielded to monopolist capitalist com- 
bines, and the world has been partitioned. Both these facts (and factors) 
are obviously of world-wide significance: Free Trade and peaceful com- 
petition were possible and necessary as long as capital was in a position 
to enlarge its colonies without hindrance, and seize unoccupied land in 
Africa, etc., and as long as the concentration of capital was still weak 
and no monopolist concerns existed, i.e., concerns of a magnitude per- 
mitting domination in an entire branch of industry. The appearance and 
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growth of such monopolist concerns (has this process been stopped in 
Britain or America? Not even Kautsky will dare deny that the war has 
accelerated and intensified it) have rendered the free competition of 
former times wipossible: they have cut the ground from under its feet. 
while the partition of the world compels the capitalists to go over from 
peacetul expansion to an armed struggle for the repartitioning of col- 
onies and spheres of influence. It is ridiculous to think that the subsiding 
of Protectionism in two countries can change anything in this re- 
spect. ... 

[Kautsky had ridiculed the notion that the SPD's leadership could be 
held responsible for the party's reversal on August 4, as if “an order 
given by a handful of parliamentarians is sufficient to make four million 
class-conscious proletarians turn right-about-face.”’] 

Every word uttered here is a lie. The German Party organisation had 
a membership of one million, not four million. As is the case with any 
organisation, the united will of this mass organisation was expressed 
only through its united political centre, the “handful”, who betrayed 
socialism. It was this handful who were called upon to vote: they were in 
a position to vote; they were in a position to write articles, etc. The 
masses were not consulted. Not only were they not permitted to vote, but 
they were disunited and coerced “by orders’, not from a handful of par- 
ftamentarians, but from the military authorities. A military organisation 
existed; there was no treachery among the leaders of this organisation. It 
called up the “masses” one by one, confronted the individual with the ul- 
timatum: either join the army, as your leaders advise you to, or be shot. 
The masses could not act in an organised fashion because their previ- 
ously created organisation, an organisation embodied in a “handful” of 
Legiens, Kautskys and Scheidemanns, had betrayed them. It takes time 
to create a new organisation, as well as a determination to consign the 
old, rotten, and obsolete organisation to the scrap heap. 

Kautsky tries to defeat his opponents, the Lefts, by ascribing to them 
the nonsensical idea that the “masses”, “in retaliation” to war, should 
make a revolution “within twenty-four hours”, and institute “socialism” 
as opposed to imperialism, or otherwise the “masses” would be reveal- 
ing “spinelessness and treachery”. But this is sheer nonsense, which the 
compilers of illiterate bourgeois and police booklets have hitherto used 
to “defeat” the revolutionaries, and Kautsky now flaunts tn our faces. 
Kautsky’s Left opponents know perfectly well that a revolution cannot 
be “made”, that revolutions develop from objectively (i.e., indepen- 
dently of the will of parties and classes) mature crises and turns in his- 
tory, that without organisation the masses lack unity of will, and that the 
struggle against a centralised state’s powerful terrorist military organisa- 
tion is a difficult and lengthy business. Owing to the treachery of their 
leaders, the masses could not do anything at the crucial moment, 
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whereas this “handful” of leaders were in an excellent position and in 
duty bound to vote against the war credits, take a stand against a “class 
truce” and justification of the war, express themselves in favour of the 
defeat of their own governments, set up an international apparatus for 
the purpose of carrying on propaganda in favour of fraternisation in the 
trenches. organise the publication of illegal literature** on the necessity 
of starting revolutionary activities, etc. 

Kautsky knows perfectly well that it is precisely such or rather similar 
actions that the German “Lefts” have in mind, and that under a military 
censorship they cannot talk about these things directly, openly. 
Kautsky’s desire to defend the opportunists at all costs has led him into 
unparalleled infamy: taking cover behind the military censors, he attrib- 
utes patent absurdities to the Lefts, in the confidence that the censors 
will protect him from exposure. 

The serious scientific and political question, which Kautsky has delib- 
erately evaded by means of subterfuges of all kinds, thereby giving enor- 
mous pleasure to the opportunists, is this: how was it possible for the 
most prominent representatives of the Second International to betray 
socialism? 

This question should not, of course, be considered from the 
standpoint of the biographies of the individual leaders. Their future 
biographers will have to analyse the problem from this angle as well, but 
what interests the socialist movement today is not that. but a study of the 
historical origins, the conditions, the significance and the strength of the 
social-chauvinist trend. (1) Where did social-chauvinism spring from? 
(2) What gave it strength? (3) How must it be combated? Only such an 
approach to the question can be regarded as serious, the “personal” ap- 
proach being in practice an evasion, a piece of sophistry. 

To answer the first question we must see, first, whether the ideolog- 
ical and political content of social-chauvinism is connected with some 
previous trend in socialism; and second, in what relation — from the 
standpoint of actual political divisions — the present division of 
socialists into opponents and defenders of social-chauvinism stands to 
divisions which historically preceded it. 

By social-chauvinism we mean acceptance of the idea of the defence 
of the fatherland in the present imperialist war, justification of an al- 
lance between socialists and the bourgeoisie and the governments of 
their “own” countries in this war, a refusal to propagate and support pro- 
letarian-revolutionary action against one’s “own” bourgeoisie, etc. It is 
perfectly obvious that social-chauvinism’s basic ideological and politi- 
cal content fully coincides with the foundations of opportunism. It is one 
and the same tendency. In the conditions of the war of 1914-15, oppor- 
tunism leads to social-chauvinism. The idea of class collaboration is op- 
portunism’s main feature. The war has brought this idea to its logical 
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conclusion, and has augmented its usual factors and stimuli with a 
number of extraordinary ones; through the operation of special threats 
and coercion it has compelled the philistine and disunited masses to col- 
laborate with the bourgeoisie. This circumstance has naturally multi- 
plied adherents of opportunism and fully explains why many radicals of 
yesterday have deserted to that camp. 

Opportunism means sacrificing the fundamental interests of the 
masses to the temporary interests of an insignificant minority of the 
workers or, in other words, an alliance between a section of the workers 
and the bourgeoisie, directed against the mass of the proletariat. The war 
has made such an alliance particularly conspicuous and inescapable. Op- 
portunism was engendered in the course of decades by the special fea- 
tures in the period of the development of capitalism, when the compara- 
tively peaceful and cultured life of a stratum of privileged workingmen 
“bourgeoisified” them, gave them crumbs from the table of their na- 
tional capitalists, and isolated them from the suffering, misery and rev- 
olutionary temper of the impoverished and ruined masses. The im- 
perialist war is the direct continuation and culmination of this state of af- 
fairs, because this is a war for the privileges of the Great-Power nations, 
for the repartition of colonies, and domination over other nations. To de- 
fend and strengthen their privileged position as a petty-bourgeois “upper 
stratum” or aristocracy (and bureaucracy) of the working class — such is 
the natural wartime continuation of petty-bourgeois opportunist hopes 
and the corresponding tactics, such is the economic foundation of pres- 
ent-day social-imperialism. And, of course, the force of habit, the 
routine of relatively “peaceful” evolution, national prejudices, a fear of 
sharp turns and a disbelief in them — all these were additional cir- 
cumstances which enhanced both opportunism and a hypocritical and a 
craven reconciliation with opportunism — ostensibly only for a time and 
only because of extraordinary causes and motives. The war has changed 
this opportunism, which had been fostered for decades, raised it to a 
higher stage, increased the number and the variety of its shades, aug- 
mented the ranks of its adherents, enriched their arguments with a mul- 
titude of new sophisms, and has merged, so to say, many new streams 
and rivulets with the mainstream of opportunism. However, the 
mainstream has not disappeared. Quite the reverse. 

Social-chauvinism is an opportunism which has matured to such a de- 
gree that the continued existence of this bourgeois abscess within the 
socialist parties has become impossible. 

Those who refuse to see the closest and unbreakable link between so- 
cial-chauvinism and opportunism clutch at individual instances — this 
opportunist or another, they say, has turned internationalist; this radical 
or another has turned chauvinist. But this kind of argument carries no 
weight as far as the development of trends is concerned. Firstly, 
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chauvinism and opportunism in the labour movement have the same eco- 
nomic basis: the alliance between a numerically small upper stratum of 
the proletariat and the petty bourgeoisie — who get but morsels of the 
privileges of their “own” national capital — against the masses of the 
proletarians, the masses of the toilers and the oppressed in general. Sec- 
ondly, the two trends have the same ideological and political content. 
Thirdly, the old division of socialists into an opportunist trend and a rev- 
olutionary, which was characteristic of the period of the Second Interna- 
tional (1889-1914), corresponds, by and large, to the new division into 
chauvinists and internationalists. .. . 

By and large, if we take the trends and tendencies, we must admit that 
it was the opportunist wing of European socialism that betrayed 
socialism and deserted to chauvinism. What is the source of its strength 
and its seeming omnipotence within the official parties? Now that he 
himself is involved, Kautsky, who is well versed in raising questions of 
history, especially with reference to ancient Rome or similar matters that 
do not have a direct bearing on problems of our times, hypocritically 
pretends a lack of understanding. But the whole thing is crystal-clear. 
The immense strength of the opportunists and the chauvinists stems from 
their alliance with the bourgeoisie, with the governments and the Gen- 
eral Staffs. This is often overlooked in Russia, where it 1s assumed the 
opportunists are a section of the socialist parties, that there always have 
been and will be two extreme wings within those parties, that “ex- 
tremes” should be avoided, etc., etc. — and plenty of similar philistine 
copybook maxims. 

In reality, the opportunists’ formal membership in workers’ parties by 
no means disproves their objectively being a political detachment of the 
bourgeoisie, conductors of its influence, and its agents in the labour 
movement. ... 

At the crucial moment, Siidekum alone, actually proved stronger in 
the policies of the German Social-Democratic Party than a hundred 
Haases and Kautskys (just as Nasha Zarya alone is stronger than all the 
Brussels bloc trends,*° which are afraid to break away from that paper). 

Why is that so? It is because behind Sidekum are the bourgeoisie, the 
government, and the General Staff of a Great Power. These support 
Stidekum’s policy in a thousand ways, whereas his opponents’ policy is 
frustrated by every means, including prison and the firing squad. 
Siidekum’s voice reaches the public in millions of copies of bourgeois 
newspapers (as do the voices of Vandervelde, Sembat, and Plekhanov), 
whereas the voices of his opponents cannot be heard in the legal press 
because of the military censorship! 

It is generally agreed that opportunism is no chance occurrence, sin, 
slip, or treachery on the part of individuals, but a social product of an en- 
tire period of history. The significance of this truth is not always given 
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sufficient thought. Opportunism has been nurtured by legalism. The 
workers’ parties of the period between 1889 and 1914 had to take advan- 
tage of bourgeois legality. When the crisis came, they should have 
adopted illegal methods of work (but this could not be done otherwise 
than with the greatest vigour and determination, combined with a 
number of stratagems). A single Stidekum was sufficient to prevent the 
adoption of illegal methods, because, speaking in a historico- 
philosophical sense, he had the whole of the “old world” behind him, 
and because he, Siidekum, has always betrayed, and will always betray, 
to the bourgeoisie all the military plans of its class enemy, speaking in 
the sense of practical politics. 

It is a fact that the entire German Social-Democratic Party (and the 
same holds for the French and other parties) does only that which pleases 
Sudekum or can be tolerated by Siidekum. Nothing else can be done le- 
gally. Anything honest and really socialist that takes place in the Ger- 
man Social-Democratic Party, is done in opposition to its centres, by 
circumventing its Executive and Central Organ, by violating organisa- 
tional discipline, in a factional manner, on behalf of new and anony- 
mous centres of a new party, as was the case, for instance, with the Ger- 
man Lefts’ manifesto published in Berner Tagwacht on May 31 of this 
year. As a matter of fact, a new party is growing up, gaining strength and 
being organised, a real workers’ party, a genuinely revolutionary Social- 
Democratic Party, unlike the old and corrupt national-liberal party of 
Legien, Sidekum, Kautsky, Haase, Scheidemann and Co.** 

It was, therefore, a profound historical truth that the opportunist 
“Monitor” blurted out in the conservative Preussische Jahrbücher when 
he said it would be bad for the opportunists (t.e., the bourgeoisie) if 
present-day Social-Democracy were to swing to the right — because in 
that case the workers would desert it. The opportunists (and the 
bourgeoisie) need the party as it is today, a party combining the Right 
and the Left wings and officially represented by Kautsky, who will be 
able to reconcile everything in the world by means of smooth, 
“thoroughly Marxist” phrases. In word, socialism and the revolutionary 
spirit for the people, the masses, the workers; in deed, Stidekumism, 
adhering to the bourgeoisie in any grave crisis. We say: any crisis, be- 
cause in any serious political strike, and not only in time of war, 
“feudalist” Germany like “free and parliamentary” Britain or France will 
immediately introduce martial law under one name or another. No one of 
sound mind and judgement can have any doubt about this. 

Hence logically follows the reply to the question raised above, viz., 
how is social-chauvinism to be combated? Social-chauvinism is an op- 
portunism which has matured to such a degree, grown so strong and bra- 
zen during the long period of comparatively “peaceful” capitalism, so 
definite in its political ideology, and so closely associated with the 
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bourgeoisie and the governments, that the existence of such a trend 
within the Social-Democratic workers’ parties cannot be tolerated. 
Flimsy, thin-soled shoes may be good enough to walk in on the well- 
paved streets of a smail provincial town, but heavy hob-nailed boots are 
needed for walking in the hills. In Europe socialism has emerged from a 
comparatively peaceful stage that is confined within narrow and national 
limits. With the outbreak of the war of 1914-15, it entered the stage of 
revolutionary action; there can be no doubt that the time has come fora 
complete break with opportunism, for its expulsion from the workers’ 
parties. 

This definition of the tasks the new era of international development 
confronts socialism with does not, of course, immediately show how 
rapidly and in what definite forms the process of separation of the work- 
ers’ revolutionary Social-Democratic parties from the petty-bourgeois 
opportunist parties will proceed in the various countries. It does, how- 
ever, reveal the need clearly to realise that such a separation 1s inevita- 
ble, and that the entire policy of the workers’ parties must be directed 
from this standpoint. The war of 1914-15 is such a great turn in history 
that the attitude towards opportunism cannot remain the same as it has 
been. What has happened cannot be erased. It 1s impossible to obliterate 
from the minds of the workers, or from the experience of the 
bourgeoisie, or from the political lessons of our epoch in general, the 
fact that, at a moment of crisis, the opportunists proved to be the nucleus 
of those elements within the workers’ parties that deserted to the 
bourgeoisie. Opportunism — to speak on a European scale — was in its 
adolescent stage, as it were, before the war. With the outbreak of the war 
it grew to manhood and its “innocence” and youth cannot be restored. 
An entire social stratum, consisting of parliamentarians, journalists, 
labour officials, privileged office personnel, and certain strata of the 
proletariat, has sprung up and has become amalgamated with its own na- 
tional bourgeoisie, which has proved fully capable of appreciating and 
“adapting” it. The course of history cannot be turned back or checked — 
we can and must go fearlessly onward, from the preparatory legal work- 
ing-class organisations, which are in the grip of opportunism, to revolu- 
tionary organisations that know how nor to confine themselves to legal- 
ity and are capable of safeguarding themselves against opportunist 
treachery, organisations of a proletariat that is beginning a “struggle for 
power’, a struggle for the overthrow of the bourgeoisie. 

This, incidentally, proves how wrong are the views of those who 
befog both their own minds and those of the workers with the question as 
to what should be done with such outstanding authorities of the Second 
International as Guesde, Plekhanov, Kautsky, etc. In fact, no such ques- 
tion arises. If these persons fail to understand the new tasks, they will 
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have to stand aside or remain as they are at present, in captivity to the op- 
portunists. If these persons free themselves from “captivity” they are 
hardly likely to encounter political obstacles to their retum to the camp 
of the revolutionaries. At all events, it is absurd to substitute the question 
of the role of individuals for the question of the struggle between trends 
and of the new period in the working-class movement. . . . 

The building of a revolutionary organisation must be begun — that is 
demanded by the new historical situation, by the epoch of proletarian 
revoiutionary action — but it can be begun only over the heads of the old 
leaders, the stranglers of revolutionary energy, over the heads of the old 
party, through its destruction. 

Of course, the counter-revolutionary philistines cry out “anarchism!”, 
just as the opportunist Eduard David cried “anarchism” when he de- 
nounced Kar! Liebknecht. In Germany, only those leaders seem to have 
remained honest socialists whom the opportunists revile as anar- 
chists.... 

Take the army of today. It is a good example of organisation. This or- 
ganisation is good only because it is flexible and is able at the same time 
to give millions of people a single will. Today these millions are living 
in their homes in various parts of the country; tomorrow mobilisation is 
ordered, and they report for duty. Today they lie in the trenches, and this 
may go on for months; tomorrow they are led to the attack in another 
order. Today they perform miracles in sheltering from bullets and shrap- 
nel; tomorrow they perform miracles in hand-to-hand combat. Today 
their advance detachments lay minefields; tomorrow they advance 
scores of miles guided by airmen flying overhead. When, in the pursuit 
of a single aim and animated by a single will, millions alter the forms of 
their communication and their behaviour, change the place and the mode 
of their activities, change their tools and weapons in accordance with the 
changing conditions and the requirements of the struggle — all this is 
genuine organisation. 

The same holds true for the working-class struggle against the 
bourgeoisie. Today there is no revolutionary situation, the conditions 
that cause unrest among the masses or heighten their activities do not 
exist; today you are given a ballot paper — take it, learn to organise so 
as to use it as a weapon against your enemies, not as a means of getting 
cushy legislative jobs for men who cling to their parliamentary seats for 
fear of having to go to prison. Tomorrow your ballot paper is taken from 
you and you are given a rifle or a splendid and most up-to-date quick-fir- 
ing gun — take this weapon of death and destruction, pay no heed to the 
mawkish snivellers who are afraid of war; too much still remains in the 
world that must be destroyed with fire and sword for the emancipation of 
the working class; if anger and desperation grow among the masses, if a 
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revolutionary situation arises, prepare to create new organisations and 
use these useful weapons of death and destruction against your own gov- 
ernment and your own bourgeoisie. l 

That is not easy, to be sure. It will demand arduous preparatory activ- 
ities and heavy sacrifices. This is a new form of organisation and strug- 
gle that also has to be learnt, and knowledge is not acquired without er- 
rors and setbacks. This form of the class struggle stands in the same re- 
lation to participation in elections as an assault against a fortress stands 
in relation to manoeuvring, marches, or lying in the trenches. It is not so 
often that history places this form of struggle on the order of the day, but 
then its significance is felt for decades to come. Days on which such 
methods of struggle can and must be employed are equal to scores of 
years of other historical epochs.... 

“We would have been arrested,” one of the Social-Democratic dep- 
uties who voted for the war credits on August 4 is alleged to have de- 
clared at a workers’ meeting in Berlin. The workers shouted in reply: 
“Well, what would have been bad about that?” 

If there was no other signal that would instil in the German and the 
French working masses revolutionary sentimenis and the need to pre- 
pare for revolutionary action, the arrest of a member of parliament for a 
courageous speech would have been useful as a call for unity of the pro- 
letarians of the various countries in their revolutionary work. It is not 
easy to bring about such unity; all the more was it the duty of members 
of parliament, whose high office made their purview of the entire polit- 
ical scene so extensive, to take the initiative. 

Not only in wartime but positively in any acute political situation, to 
say nothing of periods of revolutionary mass action of any kind, the gov- 
ernments of even the freest bourgeois countries will threaten to dissolve 
the legal organisations, seize their funds, arrest their leaders, and 
threaten other “practical consequences” of the same kind. What are we 
to do then? Justify the opportunists on these grounds, as Kautsky does? 
But this would mean sanctifying the transformation of the Social-Dem- 
ocratic parties into national liberal-labour parties. 

There is only one conclusion a socialist can draw, namely, that pure 
legalism, the legalism-and-nothing-but-legalism of the “European” par- 
ties, is now obsolete and, as a result of the development of capitalism in 
the pre-imperialist stage, has become the foundation for a bourgeois 
labour policy. It must be augmented by the creation of an illegal basis, 
an illegal organisation, illegal Social-Democratic work, without, how- 
ever, surrendering a single legal position. Experience will show how this 
is to be done, if only the desire to take this road exists, as well as a reali- 
sation that it is necessary. In 1912-14, the revolutionary Social-Demo- 
crats of Russia proved that this problem can be solved. Muranov, the 
workers’ deputy in the Duma, who at the trial behaved better than the 
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rest and was exiled to Siberia, clearly demonstrated that — besides 
“ministeriable” parliamentarism (from Henderson, Sembat and Vander- 
velde down to Siidekum and Scheidemann, the latter two are also being 
completely “ministeriable”, although they are not admitted further than 
the anteroom!) — there can be illegal and revolutionary parliamen- 
tarism. Let the Kosovskys and Potresovs admire the “European” par- 
hamentarism of the lackeys or accept it — we shall not tire of telling the 
workers that such legalism, such Social-Democracy of the Legien, 
Kautsky, Scheidemann brand, deserves nothing but contempt. 

To sum up. 

The collapse of the Second International has been most strikingly ex- 
pressed in the flagrant betrayal of their convictions and of the solemn 
Stuttgart and Basle resolutions by the majority of the official Social- 
Democratic parties of Europe. This collapse, however, which signifies 
the complete victory of opportunism, the transformation of the Social- 
Democratic parties into national liberal-labour parties, is merely the re- 
sult of the entire historical epoch of the Second International — the close 
of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth. The objec- 
tive conditions of this epoch — transitional from the consummation of 
West-European bourgeois and national revolutions to the beginning of 
socialist revolutions — engendered and fostered opportunism. During 
this period we see a split in the working class and socialist movement in 
some European countries, which, in the main, was cleavage along the 
line of opportunism (Britain, Italy, Holland, Bulgaria and Russia); in 
other countries, we see a long and stubborm struggle of trends along the 
same line (Germany, France, Belgium, Sweden and Switzerland). The 
crisis created by the great war has torn away all coverings, swept away 
conventions, exposed an abscess that has long come to a head, and re- 
vealed opportunism in its true role of ally of the bourgeoisie. The com- 
plete organisational severance of this element from the workers’ parties 
has become imperative. The epoch of imperialism cannot permit the 
existence, in a single party, of the revolutionary proletariat’s vanguard 
and the semi-petty-bourgeois aristocracy of the working class, who 
enjoy morsels of the privileges of their “own” nation’s “Great-Power” 
status. The old theory that opportunism is a “legitimate shade” in a 
single party that knows no “extremes” has now turned into a tremendous 
deception of the workers and a tremendous hindrance to the working- 
class movement. Undisguised opportunism, which immediately repels 
the working masses, is not so frightful and injurious as this theory of the 
golden mean, which uses Marxist catchwords to justify opportunist prac- 
tice, and tries to prove, with a series of sophisms, that revolutionary ac- 
tion is premature, etc. Kautsky, the most outstanding spokesman of this 
theory, and also the leading authority in the Second International, has 
shown himself a consummate hypocrite and a past master in the art of 
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prostituting Marxism. All members of the million-strong German party 
who are at all honest, class-conscious and revolutionary have turned 
away in indignation from an “authority” of this kind so ardently de- 
fended by the Siidekums and the Scheidemanns. 

The proletarian masses — probably about nine-tenths of whose 
former leaders have gone over to the bourgeoisie — have found them- 
selves disunited and helpless amid a spate of chauvinism and under the 
pressure of martial law and the war censorship. But the objective war- 
created revolutionary situation, which is extending and developing, is 
inevitably engendering revolutionary sentiments; it is tempering and en- 
lightening all the finest and most class-conscious proletarians. A sudden 
change in the mood of the masses is not only possible, but is becoming 
more and more probable, a change similar to that which was to be seen 
in Russia early in 1905 in connection with the “Gaponade” ,*° when, in 
the course of several months and sometimes of several weeks, there 
emerged from the backward proletarian masses an army of millions, 
which followed the proletariat’s revolutionary vanguard. We cannot tel! 
whether a powerful revolutionary movement will develop immediately 
after this war, or during it, etc., but at all events, it is only work in this 
direction that deserves the name of socialist work. The slogan of a civil 
war is the one that summarises and directs this work, and helps unite and 
consolidate those who wish to aid the revolutionary struggle of the pro- 
letariat against its own government and its own bourgeoisie. 


Footnotes by Lenin 


*Incidentally. it would not have been at all necessary to close all So- 
cial-Democratic papers in reply to the government's ban on writing 
about class hatred and class struggle. To agree not to write about this, as 
Vorwarts did, was mean and cowardly. Vorwarts died politically when 
it did this, and Martov was right when he said so. It was, however, pos- 
sible to retain the legal papers by declaring that they were non-Party and 
non-Social-Democratic, and served the technical needs of a section of 
the workers, i.e.. that they were non-political papers. Underground So- 
cial-Democratic literature containing an assessment of the war, and leg- 
ally published working-class literature without that assessment, a litera- 


ture that does not say what is not true, but keeps silent about the truth — 
why should this not have been possible? 


**What happened before the historic voting of August 4 is extremely 
characteristic. The official party has cast the cloak of bureaucratic 
hypocrisy over this event, saying that the majority decided and that all 
voted unanimously in favour. But this hypocrisy was exposed by Strdbel 
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who told the truth in the journal Die Internationale. The Social-Demo- 
cratic members of the Reichstag split into iwo groups. each of whom 
came with an ultimatum. i.e., a dissentient decision, i.e., one signifying 
a split. One group, the opportunists. who were about thirty strong, de- 
cided to vote in favour, under all circumstances. the other and Left 
group numbering about fifteen, decided — less resolutely — to vote 
against. When the “Centre” or the “Marsh”, who never take a firm stand, 
voted with the opportunists, the Lefts sustained a crushing defeat and — 
submitted! Talk about the “unity” of the German Social-Democrats is 
sheer hypocrisy, which actually covers up the inevitable submission of 
the Lefts to ultimatums from the opportunists.0 


Lenin continued the debate with Kautsky in a polemical answer to 
Kautsky’s pamphlet Internationalism and the War (excerpted earlier in 
this chapter). Kautsky and other SPD leaders who supported the war 
frequently cited the positions of Marx and Engels in defense of the 
German side in the national wars of the mid-nineteenth century. 
Kautsky said that, while Marx had condemned wars, when, despite the 
will of the Socialists war became a fact, Marx in 1854-76 took sides with 
one of the belligerents. 


“That is the main contention and the chief trump card in Kautsky’s 
pamphlet,” Lenin wrote. “It is also the stand of Mr. Potresov, who by 
‘internationalism’ understands finding out the success of which side in 
the war is more desirable or less harmful from the standpoint of the in- 
terests of the proletariat, not in a particular country but the world 
over. The war, he says, is being conducted by governments and the 
bourgeoisie; it is for the proletariat to decide which government's vic- 
tory presents the least danger to the workers of the world. 


“The sophistry of this reasoning consists in a bygone period of history 
being substituted for the present. The following were the main fea- 
tures of the old wars referred to by Kautsky: (1) they dealt with the 
problems of bourgeois-democratic reforms and the overthrow of ab- 
solutism or foreign oppression; (2) the objective prerequisites for a 
socialist revolution had not yet matured, and prior to the war, no 
socialist could speak of utilising it to ‘hasten the downfall of 
capitalism’, as the Stuttgart (1907) and Basle (1912) resolutions do; (3) 
in the countries of neither of the belligerent groups were there any 
socialist parties of any strength or mass appeal, and tested in the strug- 


gle. 

“In short, it is not surprising that Marx and the Marxists confined 
themselves to determining which bourgeoisie’s victory would be more 
harmless to (or more favourable to) the world proletariat, at a time 
when one could not speak of a general proletarian movement against 
the governments and the bourgeoisie of all the belligerent countries. 
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“Long before the war and for the first time in world history, the 
socialists of all the countries now engaged in hostilities gathered to- 
gether and declared that they would make use of the war ‘to hasten the 
downfall of capitalism’ (the Stuttgart resolution, 1907). In other words, 
they recognised that objective conditions had matured for that ‘has- 
tening of the downfall’ i.e., for a socialist revolution. That is to say, 
they threatened the governments with a revolution. In Basle (1912) 
they said the same thing in still clearer terms, referring to the Com- 
mune and to October-December 1906, i.e., civil war.” 


The Bolsheviks summed up their position on the war in the pamphlet 
Socialism and War. Originally published in German for circulation to 
the delegates at the September 1915 International Socialist Confer- 
ence at Zimmerwald, it was also secretly distributed in German, 
French, and Russian editions, and translated and published by the 
Swedish-Norwegian Social Democratic youth league. It began by plac- 
ing the First World War in the context of both the Marxist position on 
war in general and of the historical period in which the war occurred. 


Socialism and War* 
by V.I. Lenin and Gregory Zinoviev 


The Attitude of Socialists Toward Wars 


Socialists have always condemned wars between nations as barbarous 
and brutal. Our attitude towards war, however, is fundamentally differ- 
ent from that of the bourgeois pacifists (supporters and advocates of 
peace) and of the anarchists. We differ from the former in that we under- 
stand the inevitable connection between wars and the class struggle 
within a country; we understand that wars cannot be abolished unless 
classes are abolished and socialism is created; we also differ in that we 
regard civil wars, i.e., wars waged by an oppressed class against the op- 
pressor class, by slaves against slaveholders, by serfs against landown- 
ers, and by wage-workers against the bourgeoisie, as fully legitimate, 
progressive and necessary. We Marxists differ from both pacifists and 
anarchists in that we deem it necessary to study each war historically 
(from the standpoint of Marx’s dialectical materialism) and separately. 
There have been in the past numerous wars which, despite all the hor- 
rors, atrocities, distress and suffering that inevitably accompany all 
wars, were progressive, i.e., benefited the development of mankind by 
helping to destroy most harmful and reactionary institutions (e.g., an au- 
tocracy or serfdom) and the most barbarous despotisms in Europe (the 
Turkish and the Russian). That is why the features historically specific 
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to the present war must come up for examination. 


The Historical Types of Wars in Modern Times 


The Great French Revolution ushered in a new epoch in the history of 
mankind. From that time down to the Paris Commune, i.e., between 
1789 and 1871, one type of war was of a bourgeois-progressive charac- 
ter, waged for national liberation. In other words, the overthrow of ab- 
solutism and feudalism, the undermining of these institutions, and the 
overthrow of alien oppression, formed the chief content and historical 
significance of such wars. These were therefore progressive wars; dur- 
ing such wars, all honest and revolutionary democrats, as well as all 
socialists, always wished success to that country (i.e., that bourgeoisie) 
which had helped to overthrow or undermine the most baneful founda- 
tions of feudalism, absolutism and the oppression of other nations. For 
example, the revolutionary wars waged by France contained an element 
of plunder and the conquest of foreign territory by the French, but this 
does not in the least alter the fundamental historical significance of those 
wars, which destroyed and shattered feudalism and absolutism in the 
whole of the old, serf-owning Europe. In the Franco-Prussian war, Ger- 
many plundered France but this does not alter the fundamental historical 
significance of that war, which liberated tens of millions of German 
people from feudal disunity and from the oppression of two despots, the 
Russian tsar and Napoleon III. 


The Difference Between Wars of Aggression and 
of Defence 


The period of 1789-1871 left behind it deep marks and revolutionary 
memories. There could be no development of the proletarian struggle for 
socialism prior to the overthrow of feudalism, absolutism and alien op- 
pression. When, in speaking of the wars of such periods, socialists 
stressed the legitimacy of “defensive” wars, they always had these aims 
in mind, namely revolution against medievalism and serfdom. By a “de- 
fensive” war socialists have always understood a “just” war in this par- 
ticular sense (Wilhelm Liebknecht once expressed himself precisely in 
this way). It is only in this sense that socialists have always regarded 
wars “for the defence of the fatherland”, or “defensive” wars, as legiti- 
mate, progressive and just. For example, if tomorrow, Morocco were to 
declare war on France, or India on Britain, or Persia or China on Russia, 
and so on, these would be “just”, and “defensive” wars, irrespective of 
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who would be the first to attack; any socialist would wish the oppressed, 
dependent and unequal states victory over the oppressor, slave-holding 
and predatory “Great” Powers. 

But imagine a slave-holder who owns 100 slaves warring against 
another who owns 200 slaves, for a more “just” redistribution of slaves. 
The use of the term of a “defensive” war, or a war “for the defence of the 
fatherland,” would clearly be historically false in such a case and would 
in practice be sheer deception of the common people, philistines, and the 
ignorant, by the astute slave-holders. It is in this way that the peoples are 
being deceived with “national” ideology and the term of “defence of the 
fatherland”, by the present-day imperialist bourgeoisie, in the war now 
being waged between slave-holders with the purpose of consolidating 
slavery. 


The War of Today is an Imperialist War 


It is almost universally admitted that this war is an imperialist war. In 
most cases, however, this term is distorted, or applied to one side, or 
else a loophole is left for the assertion that this war may, after all, be 
bourgeois-progressive, and of significance to the national-liberation 
movement. Imperialism is the highest stage in the development of 
capitalism, reached only in the twentieth century. Capitalism now finds 
that the old national states, without whose formation it could not have 
overthrown feudalism, are too cramped for it. Capitalism has developed 
concentration to such a degree that entire branches of industry are con- 
trolled by syndicates, trusts and associations of capitalist multi-mil- 
lionaires and almost the entire globe has been divided up among the 
“lords of capital” either in the form of colonies, or by entangling other 
countries in thousands of threads of financial exploitation. Free trade 
and competition have been superseded by a striving towards 
monopolies, the seizure of territory for the investment of capital and as 
sources of raw materials, and so on. From the liberator of nations, which 
it was in the struggle against feudalism, capitalism in its imperialist 
stage has turned into the greatest oppressor of nations. Formerly pro- 
gressive, capitalism has become reactionary; it has developed the forces 
of production to such a degree that mankind is faced with the alternative 
of adopting socialism or of experiencing years and even decades of 
armed struggle between the “Great” Powers for the artificial preserva- 
tion of capitalism by means of colonies, monopolies, privileges and na- 
tional oppression of every kind. . .. 

[Reviewing the political positions of the Bolshevik Party, Socialism 
and War stressed its commitment to struggle, come what may, for a rev- 
olutionary International. ] 
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The Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party 
and the Third International 


The Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party has long parted com- 
pany with its opportunists. Besides, the Russian opportunists have now 
become chauvinists. This only fortifies us in our opinion that a split with 
them is essential in the interests of socialism. We are convinced that the 
Social-Democrats’ present differences with the social-chauvinists are in 
no way less marked than the socialists’ differences with the anarchists 
when the Social-Democrats parted company with the latter.*? The op- 
portunist Monitor was right when he wrote in Preussische Jahrbücher, 
that the unity of today is to the advantage of the opportunists and the 
bourgeoisie, because it has compelled the Lefts to submit to the 
chauvinists and prevents the workers from understanding the con- 
troversy and forming their own genuinely working-class and genuinely 
socialist party. We are firmly convinced that, in the present state of af- 
fairs, a split with the opportunists and chauvinists is the prime duty of 
revolutionaries, just as a split with the yellow trade unions, the anti- 
Semites, the liberal workers’ unions, etc., was essential in helping speed 
up the enlightenment of backward workers and draw them into the ranks 
of the Social-Democratic Party. 

In our opinion, the Third International should be built up on that kind 
of revolutionary basis. To our Party, the question of the expediency of a 
break with the social-chauvinists does not exist, it has been answered 
with finality. The only question that exists for our Party is whether this 
can be achieved on an international scale in the immediate future. 

It is perfectly obvious that to create an international Marxist organisa- 
tion, there must be a readiness to form independent Marxist parties in the 
various countries. As a country with the oldest and strongest working- 
class movement, Germany is of decisive importance. The immediate fu- 
ture will show whether the conditions are mature for the formation of a 
new and Marxist International. If they are, our Party will gladly join 
such a Third International, purged of opportunism and chauvinism. If 
they are not, then that will show that a more or less protracted period of 
evolution is needed for that purging to be effected. Our Party will then 
form the extreme opposition within the old International, pending the 
time when the conditions in the various countries make possible the for- 
mation of an international workingmen’s association standing on the 
basis of revolutionary Marxism. 

We do not and cannot know what road world developments will take 
in the next few years. What we do know for certain and are unshakably 
convinced of is that our Party will work indefatigably in the above-men- 
tioned direction, in our country and among our proletariat, and through 
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its day-by-day activities will build up the Russian section of the Marxist 
International .O 
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Iranians protest tsarist invasion to crush revolution. 1911. 
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Russian Internationalists Discuss 
Unity: 1914-15 


The outbreak of war in 1914 put all the currents of the Russian Social 
Democratic Labor Party (RSDLP) to a decisive test. The most cohesive 
and proletarian group was the Bolsheviks. It originated as a public fac- 
tion following the 1903 congress of the RSDLP, which had resulted in a 
split between the Bolsheviks (“majority”) and Mensheviks (“minor- 
ity”). From then on — with the exception of two periods, the last of 
them in 1911 — the Bolsheviks functioned as a separate organization. 
Although a few Bolsheviks, particularly among those in exile, broke 
with the party in 1914 and went over to chauvinist positions, the or- 
ganization took a united stand against the war. 


The Mensheviks were not a centralized or homogeneous party, and 
they held quite divergent views on the war question. The official Men- 
shevik leadership, the Organizing Committee, and the Menshevik 
Duma fraction, led by N.S. Chkheidze, both initially opposed a vote 
for war credits, although their subsequent courses were not identical. 
Nasha Zarya (Our Dawn), later relaunched as Nashe Delo (Our Cause), 
an influential Menshevik periodical inside Russia, supported Russian 
“self-defense” and adopted an openly chauvinist position. A group 
around Georgi Plekhanov had an even more extreme pro-war stance. ' 


The most important expression of the smaller currents standing be- 
tween the Mensheviks and Bolsheviks were the Paris newspaper Golos 
(later Nashe Slovo), and the Mezhrayontsi (Interdistrict Organization) 
in Petrograd. These forces took a stand against the imperialist war. 
Golos was initially edited by Julius Martov, who was a member of the 
Menshevik Organizing Committee. 


Socialist organizations in the oppressed nations of the tsarist empire 
also formed part of the Social Democratic movement in Russia. Among 
these were the Social Democracy of Latvia and the two wings of the 


Polish-Lithuanian Social Democracy (SDKPiL), which adopted firmly 
antichauvinist positions. 


“Practically all Social-Democrats in Russia realise that the old divisions 
and groups are, if not obsolescent, then at least undergoing a transfor- 
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mation,” Lenin wrote in May 1915. “In the forefront is the division on 
the main issue raised by the war, viz., the division into ‘inter- 
nationalists’ and ‘social-patriots’.”* 


Many divergent currents in Russian Social Democracy held an anti- 
chauvinist position on the war. The question was thus posed of the de- 
sirability for the consistent internationalist forces of consummating 
their break from the social chauvinists, uniting in common action, and 
conducting a discussion of their many persisting differences. 


Many political problems had to be overcome, however, in order for 
this to be achieved. An early indication of these problems was the di- 
vergent response of Social Democrats to a maneuver of the Entente 
powers to rally Social Democratic support for the war. 


Soon after the declaration of war, Second International leader Emile 
Vandervelde, now a minister in the Belgian king’s government, senta 
letter to the RSDLP through the tsarist ministry of foreign affairs. Van- 
dervelde appealed to his Russian comrades to rally behind the war ef- 
fort against “Prussian militarism.” While the Mensheviks in the Duma 
fraction, led by Chkheidze, did not reply, the chauvinist wing of the 
Menshevik forces in Petrograd issued an answer assuring Vandervelde 
that “your cause in this war is a legitimate one of self-defense against 
the danger posed to the proletartat’s democratic rights and to its free- 
dom struggle by the aggressive policies of the Prussian junkers. 


“Whatever the past and future goals of the great powers participating 
in this war,” the Petrograd Mensheviks continued, “the objective 
course of events puts in question the very existence of Prussian jun- 
kerism, that citadel of militarism today, which bears down with its 
heavy weight against the liberation struggle of the German proletariat 
as well. We ave strongly convinced that in the struggle to eliminate this 
power, the Socialists of those countries obliged to participate in this 
war will come together with the glorious vanguard of the international 
proletariat — German Social Democracy. 


“Yet, to our regret, the Russian proletariat does not find itself in a situ- 
ation similar to that of the proletariats of other countries warring 
against Prussian junkerism,” they wrote, pointing to the reactionary 
character of tsarism, and its repression of every attempt by Russian 
workers at political self-expression. “This deprives Russian Social De- 
mocracy at this time of the possibility of taking the stand of Belgian, 
French, and British Socialists, and actively participating in the war, as- 
suming responsibility for the actions of the Russian government be- 
fore the country and before international socialism.” 


The Menshevik document added, “We assure you that our activity in 
Russia does not oppose the war. We consider it necessary, however, 
to draw your attention to the necessity of now preparing an energetic 
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opposition to the great powers’ policy of conquest that is already tak- 
ing shape, and to demand the holding of plebiscites before any annex- 
ations are carried out.”* 


The Bolsheviks reproduced this statement in Sotsial-Demokrat, along 
with the comment by Gregory Zinoviev that his worst expectations 
about the Mensheviks had proven justified. “Martov’s stand against 
chauvinism has remained an isolated voice among the liquidationists,” 
Zinoviev said. He concluded, “This credo of the liquidators stands as a 
shameful disgrace for their entire current.”* 


While some Menshevik leaders, such as Martov and Pavel Axelrod, of 
the Secretariat of the Organizing Committee Abroad, disagreed with 
this chauvinist position, they rejected a break with these forces. In- 
deed, when the Secretariat received this statement, according to Bol- 
shevik leader Alexander Shlyapnikov, it did not publicly criticize it, but 
instead, after a period of time, published it with two small changes.” 


Sotsial-Demokrat also printed a statement of the Bolshevik Central 
Committee, drafted by L.B. Kamenev and other party leaders inside 
Russia, which rejected any alignment of Russian workers with the En- 
tente powers. “While fully bearing in mind the antidemocratic nature 
of Prussian hegemony and Prussian militarism,” the Central Commit- 
tee declared, “we Russian Social Democrats cannot forget that no less 
dangerous enemy of the working class and democracy, namely, Rus- 
sian absolutism.” 


Russian victory tn the war would bring only misfortune to Russian 
workers, the Central Committee continued: “Under no cir- 
cumstances, therefore, can the Russian proletariat march hand in 
hand with our government, conclude any truce with it, however tem- 
porary, or support it in any way.” The immediate task during the war 
could only be to strengthen the independent power of the proletariat 
and the democratic movement and “utilize the war crisis to prepare 
the people's awareness, so as to assist the quickest possible realization 
of the tasks of 1905 by the masses of the people. ... 


“That is why we have the immediate duty of exploiting in every way 
[tsarism’s] difficult situation in the interests of Russian liberty. ... The 
true interests of European and world democracy cannot be guaranteed 


by Russian tsarism, but only by the growth and strengthening of the 
democratic movement in Russia. 


“Thus, from every point of view, history sets us the task of continued 
struggle against the régime ruling in Russia and for immediate revolu- 
tionary slogans. Only in this way will we render a true service to the 
Russian working class, world democracy, and the Socialist Interna- 
tional, whose role must, we are profoundly convinced, inevitably 
grow in the near future. . . . This war will without doubt open the eyes 
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of backward layers of laboring masses and torce them to seek salvation 
trom the horrors of militarism and capitalism only through the realiza- 
tion of our common socialist ideal.”® 


The congress of Swedish Social Democrats that opened November 24, 
1914, attorded an opportunity for a face-to-face confrontation be- 
tween the Bolsheviks and the Organizing Committee. Shlyapnikov, a 
leader of the Bolshevik organization in Petrograd, and Y. Larin, a Men- 
shevik representing the Organizing Committee, gave greetings to the 
gathering. 


Shlyapnikov and Larin Address Swedish Socialists’ 


Greetings by Alexander Shlyapnikov 


Respected comrades! 

I bring you greetings from the organized proletariat of Russia, and 
from its class organization, the Russian Social Democratic Labor Party. 
I wish the Swedish Social Democratic Labor Party success in tts work. 
At the present moment of general collapse, the bourgeoisie of almost the 
whole of Europe — Western and Eastern — is conducting a policy of 
armed aggression under the guise of “national self-defense.” We 
Socialists must now raise high our red international revolutionary ban- 
ner. We must not allow ourselves to be washed away by the waves of re- 
formism, which, in the present criminal war, ts putting into practice its 
theory of the “unity of classes.” ... 

We conscious workers did not believe in the possibility of a world 
war. We turned our hopeful gaze to the West, to our organized brothers: 
German, French, and Austrian. There we expected to find support and to 
hear a powerful appeal for struggle against the bourgeoisie’s diabolical 
plot. But bitter reality brought us something else. The government press 
and the bourgeois newspapers, as well as our countrymen fleeing from 
abroad, informed us of the betrayal of the leaders of the powerful Ger- 
man Social Democracy and later of many others as well who had consid- 
ered the matter from the “point of view of national self-defense.” 

But the general conflagration did not consume our Social Democratic 
Labor Party. It did not forget the true causes of the present war, which 
results from the imperialist policy carried out by the bourgeois govern- 
ments of all countries. By refusing to vote for the war budget the Duma 
fraction has correctly expressed the will of the organized proletariat. The 
fraction underscored its opposition to the war by walking out of the ses- 
sion. Many local organizations (Petersburg, Moscow, Riga, Warsaw, 
the Caucasus, and others) have issued illegal leaflets on the war. 
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Our party’s Central Committee and its central organ, Sotsial-Demok- 
rat, have joined battle against international opportunism. We appeal to 
all the revolutionary proletarian elements of all countries to join this 
struggle in the name of the common interests of the world proletariat. 

In conclusion, I wish our fraternal party success in the work of its con- 
gress. Long live the Swedish proletariat and its class party, the Social 
Democracy! Long live the International!0 


Greetings by Y. Larin 


Dear Comrades! 

We greet you in the name of the Organizing Committee of the Russian 
Social Democratic Labor Party, which unites the Jewish Social Demo- 
cratic Workers’ League, the League of Ukrainian Social Democrats, and 
the Social Democracy of the Caucasus with the Russian organizations 
led by Plekhanov, Axelrod, and Trotsky, and maintains organizational 
relations with the Social Democracy of Poland and Lithuania. 

However great the material and moral losses the war that has broken 
out in Europe may bring, we face the future with hope. Life does not end 
today or this year, and the great cause of the working class will, in the 
final analysis, undoubtedly surmount every internal and external obsta- 
cle in its path. It may well be that during the present war and in its future 
development the beginnings of a strong upsurge of energy and solidarity 
will come about in the ranks of the international working class. 

The present serious and crucial moment demands from the working 
class of every country the greatest energy and resoluteness in the face of 
future chance and circumstance. We Russian Social Democrats, who 
know from personal experience the bitter fruits of a party split, wish our 
fraternal Swedish party victory and success. And we trust that in the fu- 
ture it will hold its banner of solidarity and proletarian activity high in all 
the questions of the day and also the banner of its organization, which 
constitutes the party’s highest blessing and guarantees its further de- 
velopment and final victory. 

Long live the Swedish Social Democracy! 

Long live international Social Democracy! 


Larin’s enumeration of the forces supposedly united by the Menshevik 
Organizing Committee brought a disclaimer from Polish Social Demo- 
crats and also from Trotsky, who published a statement in Nashe Slovo 
denying any responsibility for Larin’s use of his name or for the politics 
of the Organizing Committee. The Secretariat of the Organizing Com- 


mittee Abroad also stated that it did not agree with Plekhanov’s posi- 
tion. 
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Taking up Larin’s view on Socialist unity, Lenin called for “unflagging 
Caution against fictitious ‘unity’, as long as there is an irreconcilable 
cleavage in practice.” Instead what was needed was unity based on 
revolutionary principles, he believed. “The mighty crisis of socialism 
as a result of the world war has evoked a supreme effort in all groups 
of S.D.s [Social Democrats] and a striving to muster the forces of all 
who can draw together on the fundamental issues of the attitude to- 
wards the war.”® 


In an article in the January 9, 1915, issue of Sotsial-Demokrat, Lenin 
noted the contrast between the two statements to the Swedish con- 
gress, and explained that the Bolsheviks did not favor unity with op- 
portunists. 


What Next?’ 
by V.I. Lenin 


For the first time since the outbreak of war, a representative of our 
Party, of its Central Committee, and a representative of the liquidationist 
Organising Committee met at a congress of socialists of a neutral coun- 
try. What did their speeches differ in? Belenin [Shlyapnikov] took a 
most definite stand regarding the grave, painful but momentous issues of 
the present-day socialist movement, quoting Sotstal-Demokrat, the 
Party's Central Organ, he came out with a resolute declaration of war 
against opportunism, branding the behaviour of the German Social- 
Democratic leaders (and “many others”) as treachery. Larin took no 
stand at all; he passed over the essence of the question in silence, confin- 
ing himself to those hackneyed, hollow and moth-eaten phrases that al- 
ways win hand-claps from opportunists and social-chauvinists in all 
countries. But then, Belenin said nothing at all about our attitude to- 
wards the other Social-Democratic parties or groups in Russia, as though 
intimating: “Such is our stand; as for the others, we shall not express 
ourselves as yet, but shall wait and see which course they will take.” 
Larin, on the contrary, unfurled the banner of “unity”, shed a tear over 
the “bitter fruit of the split in Russia”, and depicted in gorgeous colours 
the “work of unification” carried on by the Organising Committee, 
which, he said, had united Plekhanov, the Caucasians, the Bundists, the 
Poles, and so forth... 

We have before us two slogans. One 1s: war against the opportunists 
and the social-chauvinists, who are traitors. The other is: unity in Rus- 
sia, in particular with Plekhanov (who, we shall state parenthetically, ts 
behaving with us in exactly the same way as Sidekum with the Ger- 
mans, Hyndman with the British, etc.). Is it not obvious that, though he 
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is afraid to call things by their proper names, Larin has in fact come out 
as advocate of the opportunists and social-chauvinists? 

Let us, however, consider in general and in the light of present-day 
events the meaning of the “unity” slogan. The proletariat’s unity is its 
greatest weapon in the struggle for the socialist revolution. From this in- 
disputable truth it follows just as indisputably that. when a proletarian 
party is joined by a considerable number of petty-bourgeois elements ca- 
pable of kampering the struggle for the socialist revolution, unity with 
such elements is harmful and perilous to the cause of the proletariat. 
Present-day events have shown that, on the one hand, the objective con- 
ditions are ripe for an imperialist war (i.e., a war reflecting the last and 
highest stage of capitalism), and, on the other hand, that decades of a so- 
called peaceful epoch have allowed an accumulation of petty-bourgeois 
and opportunist junk wirhin the socialist parties of all the European 
countries. Some fifteen years ago, during the celebrated 
“Bernsteiniad”'” in Germany — and even earlier in many other coun- 
tries — the question of the opportunist and alien elements within the pro- 
letarian parties had become a burning issue. There is hardly a single 
Marxist of note who has not recognised many times and on various oc- 
casions that the opportunists are in fact a non-proletarian element hostile 
to the socialist revolution. The particularly rapid growth of this social 
element of late years is beyond doubt: it includes officials of the legal 
labour unions, parliamentarians and the other intellectuals, who have got 
themselves easy and comfortable posts in the legal mass movement, 
some sections of the better paid workers, office employees, etc.. etc. 
The war has clearly proved that at a moment of crisis (and the imperialist 
era will undoubtedly be one of all kinds of crises) a sizable mass of op- 
portunists, supported and often directly guided by the bourgeoisie (this 
is of particular importance!), go over to the latter's camp. betray 
socialism, damage the workers’ cause, and attempt to ruin it. In every 
crisis the bourgeoiste will always aid the opportunists, will always try to 
suppress the revolutionary section of the proletariat. stopping short of 
nothing and employing the most unlawful and savage military measures. 
The opportunists are bourgeois enemies of the proletarian revolution, 
who in peaceful times carry on their bourgeois work in secret, conceal- 
ing themselves within the workers’ parties, while in times of crisis they 
immediately prove to be open allies of the entire united bourgeoisie, 
from the conservative to the most radical and democratic part of the lat- 
ter, from the free-thinkers. to the religious and clerical sections. Anyone 
who has failed to understand this truth after the events we have gone 
through is hopelessly deceiving both himself and the workers. Individual 
desertions are inevitable under the present conditions, but their signi- 
ficance, it should be remembered, is determined by the existence of a 
section and current of petty-bourgeois opportunists. Such social-chau- 
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vinists, as Hyndman, Vandervelde, Guesde, Plekhanov and Kautsky, 
would be of no significance whatever if their spineless and banal 
speeches in defence of bourgeois patriotism were not taken up by the en- 
tire social strata of opportunists and by swarms of bourgeois papers and 
bourgeois politicians. 

Typical of the socialist parties of the epoch of the Second Interna- 
tional was one that tolerated in its midst an opportunism built up in dec- 
ades of the “peaceful” period, an opportunism that kept itself secret, 
adapting itself to the revolutionary workers, borrowing their Marxist ter- 
minology. and evading any clear cleavage of principles. This type has 
outlived itself. If the war ends in 1915, will any thinking socialist be 
found willing to begin, in 1916, restoring the workers’ parties together 
with the opportunists, Anowing from experience that in any new crisis all 
of them tv a man (plus many other spineless and muddle-headed people) 
will be for the bourgeoisie, who will of course find a pretext to ban any 
talk of class hatred and the class struggle? 

In [taly, the party was the exception for the period of the Second In- 
ternational; the opportunists, headed by Bissolati, were expelled from 
the party. In the present crisis, the results have proved excellent: people 
of various trends of opinion have not deceived the workers or blinded 
them with pearls of eloquence regarding “unity”; each of them followed 
his own road. The opportunists (and deserters from the workers’ party 
such as Mussolini) practised social-chauvinism, lauding (as Plekhanov 
did) “gallant Belgium”, thereby shielding the policies, not of a gallant, 
but of a bourgeois Italy, which would plunder the Ukraine and Galicia 
... I mean, Albania, Tunisia, etc., etc. Meanwhile, the socialists were 
waging against them a war against war, in preparation of a civil war. We 
are not at all idealising the Italian Socialist Party and in no way guaran- 
tee that it will stand firm should Italy enter the war. We are speaking not 
of the future of that party, but only of the present. We are stating the in- 
disputable fact that the workers in most European countries have been 
deceived by the fictitious unity of the opportunists and the revolution- 
aries, Italy being the happy exception, a country where no such decep- 
tion exists at present. What was a happy exception for the Second Inter- 
national should and shall become the rule for the Third International. 
While capitalism persists, the proletariat will always be a close neigh- 
bour to the petty bourgeoisie. It is sometimes unwise to reject temporary 
alliances with the latter, but unity with them, unity with the opportunists 
can be defended at present only by the enemies of the proletariat or by 
hoodwinked traditionalists of a bygone period... . 

Some Russian socialists seem to think that internationalism consists in 
readiness to welcome a resolution containing an international vindica- 
tion of social-chauvinism in all countries, such as is to be drawn up by 
Plekhanov and Siidekum, Kautsky and Hervé, Guesde and Hyndman, 
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Vandervelde and Bissolati. etc. We permit ourselves the thought that in- 
ternationalism consists only in an unequivocal internationalist policy 
within one’s party. A genuinely proletarian internationalist policy can- 
not be pursued, active opposition to the war cannot be preached, and 
forces for such action cannot be mustered while we are in the company 
of the opportunists and the social-chauvinists. To find refuge in silence, 
or to wave this truth aside which, though bitter, is necessary to the 
socialist, is detrimental and ruinous to the working-class movement.0 


A fuller statement of the view of the Menshevik Organizing Commit- 
tee was made to a conference of Scandinavian and Dutch Social Dem- 
ocratic parties meeting in Copenhagen, January 17-18, 1915. Its survey 
of the views of Russian Social Democrats, while omitting the positions 
of the Bolsheviks, details several Menshevik viewpoints. 


Russian Social Democrats and the War' | 
Organizing Committee [Mensheviks], RSDLP 


The conditions under which Russian Social Democrats live must be 
considered, particularly now that the country is ruled by martial law. 
This is necessary in order to understand the difficulty of speaking about 
the attitude of the party as a whole toward the new questions generated 
by the war. That is why we are compelled to concentrate on the clear 
sentiments and opinions of separate organizations and groups. 

First, it can be definitely stated that the overwhelming majority of 
Russian Social Democrats are convinced that only the re-establishment 
of the International and the organized international proletariat’s efforts 
can solve the questions raised by the war in the interests of the proletariat 
and the democracy. Only in this way can the proletariat assure its inter- 
ests when the war ends. Consequently, the ranks of Russian Social De- 
mocracy have been warmly sympathetic toward the calling of an interna- 
tional Socialist conference as the first step along that road. It is only po- 
litical conditions in Russia that prevent Russian Social Democrats from 
taking as active a part in this conference as they would wish. 

An overwhelming majority of Russian Social Democrats likewise 
support the demand for an early end to the war and the conclusion of 
peace. As far as can be determined, two currents exist on the question of 
the demands the international proletariat should advance when the war 
ends. One current proposes that the people’s democratically elected rep- 
resentatives should participate in elaborating the conditions of peace — 
slogans of disarmament, courts of arbitration, the renunciation of seized 
foreign territories, and self-determination of various areas (by means of 
a plebiscite). The second current, while supporting these slogans, con- 
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siders that the destiny of the disputed areas and the state formations of 
the various powers (Austria, Germany, Russia) should be settled by the 
International. 

It is the assessment of the causes of this war and the evaluation of its 
possible consequences that arouses so many disputes. Some advance 
general causes resulting from capitalist competition among various 
countries as being the most important. From that point of view they con- 
sider unimportant the degree of responsibility of the individual nations 
for the outbreak of the war. Others. without denying the general causes, 
consider it necessary to emphasize the specific characteristics of German 
militarism and Prussian junkerism, which they believe to be chiefly re- 
sponsible tor the war. The adherents of this view believe Germany ’s de- 
feat will guarantee a democratic revolution in Germany and clear the 
way to further conquests of democracy and of the Social Democratic 
movement in all Europe. Accordingly. they consider that this war, to the 
extent it inflicts blows on German militarism and Prussian junkerism, 
has progressive elements. 

Meanwhile the adherents of the first point of view. who include the 
majority of the Organizing Committee, consider it impossible to connect 
the success of the democratic and socialist movements with the victory 
or defeat of one or another coalition in the present war. They emphasize 
that a Russian victory over Germany would entai! the danger of 
strengthening Russian reaction and thus be a menace to the European 
labor movement. It must be noted that there is also a minority among 
Russian Social Democrats who, proceeding from this latter view, con- 
sider a German victory over Russia desirable in the interests of prog- 
ress. ... 

Petersburg, 
January 12, 1915 (December 31, 1914)0 


The Organizing Committee's open call for the revival of the Second In- 
ternational and avowal of its ties to the Russian social-chauvinists con- 
firmed for the Bolsheviks that merely professing internationalist views 
was an insufficient basis for Socialist collaboration against chauvinism. 
Lenin was quick to explore, on the other hand, the possibility of col- 
laboration with non-Bolshevik forces who showed signs of developing 
a consistent internationalist position. Alexandra Kollontai, formerly a 
prominent Menshevik, was soon working as part of the Bolshevik 
team, accepting responsibilities for its work in Scandinavia. 


Lenin also remarked favorably in Sotsial-Demokrat on Martov’s initial 
stand against chauvinism in the columns of Golos. However, Lenin 
told Shlyapnikov that “I am in deadly fear that Martov (and others akin 
to him) will go over ... to the position taken by Kautsky and 
Troelstra.”'2 Lenin’s misgivings were well-founded, and he discovered 
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no openings for collaboration with Martov. 


Nashe Slovo, which now included both Martov and Trotsky among its 
editors, took an initiative in February 1915 to explore the possibilities 
for uniting with the Organizing Committee and the Bolsheviks around 
a common internationalist platform. On February 6, 1915, a few days 
before a conference of Socialists of the Entente countries in London, 
the Nashe Slovo group wrote to the Bolshevik Central Committee and 
to the Organizing Committee proposing a joint stand of Russian inter- 
nationalists at the conference and a meeting of these forces to prepare 
such a declaration. Both organizations replied positively. 


Welcoming Nashe Slovo’s initiative, the Bolshevik reply sought to de- 
termine the program on which such a common action could be based. 


To the Editors of ‘Nashe Slovo’'” 
by V.I. Lenin 


Berne, 9.2.1915 
Dear Comrades: 
In your letter of February 6 you proposed to us a plan of struggle 
against “offictal social-patriotism”, in connection with the proposed 
London conference of socialists of the “allied countries” of the Triple 
Entente. As you have, of course, seen from our newspaper Sotsial-De- 
mokrat, we support that struggle in general, and are conducting it. That 
is why we are very glad to have received your message, and accept with 
pleasure your proposal for a discussion of a plan of joint action. ... 

For our part and in view of the desire you have expressed, we propose 
the following draft declaration: ... 

“The undersigned representatives of the Social-Democratic organisa- 
tions of Russia (Britain, etc.) proceed from the conviction: 

“that the present war is, on the part, not only of Germany and Austro- 
Hungary, but of Britain and France (acting in alliance with tsarism), an 
imperialist war, i.e., a war of the epoch of the final stage in the develop- 
ment of capitalism, an epoch in which bourgeois states, with their na- 
tional boundaries, have outlived themselves; a war aimed exclusively at 
the grabbing of colonies, the plundering of rival countries, and the 
weakening of the proletarian movement by setting the proletarians of 
one country against those of another. 

“Consequently it is the absolute duty of the socialists of all belligerent 
countries immediately and resolutely to carry out the Basle resolution, 
viz.: 


“(1) the break-up of all national blocs and the Burgfrieden [civil 
peace] in all countries; 
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(2) a call to the workers of all the belligerent countries to wage an 
energetic class struggle. both economic and political, against the 
bourgeoisie of their country, a bourgeoisie that is amassing unparalleled 
profits from war deliveries and makes use of the military authorities’ 
backing so as to gag the workers and intensify oppression of the latter: 

“(3) decisive condemnation of any voting for war credits; 

“(4) withdrawal from the bourgeois governments of Belgium and 
France, and recognition that entry into governments and voting for war 
credits are the same kind of treachery to the cause of socialism as the en- 
tire behaviour of the German and Austrian Social-Democrats: 

“(5) that the hand be stretched out to internationalist elements in Ger- 
man Social-Democracy that refuse to vote for war credits, and that an in- 
ternational committee be set up. together with them, for the conduct of 
agitation for the cessation of the war. not in the spirit of the pacifists, the 
Christians, and the petty-bourgeois democrats, but in inseparable con- 
nection with the propaganda and organisation of mass revolutionary ac- 
tion by the proletarians of each country, against the governments and the 
bourgeoisie of that country; 

(6) support for any attempts by the socialists of the belligerent coun- 
tries to bring about contacts and fraternisation in the fighting forces and 
the trenches, despite the bans imposed by the military authorities of Brit- 
ain, Germany, etc.; 

“(7) a call to women socialists of the belligerent countries to intensify 
agitation in the direction indicated above; 

(8) a call for support by the entire world proletariat of the struggle 
against tsarism, and for support for those Social-Democrats of Russia 
who have not only refused to vote for credits, but have shown disregard 
of the danger.of persecution and are conducting socialist work in the 
spirit of internationalist and revoutionary Social-Democracy.”0 


The Bolsheviks and Nashe Slovo were unable to agree on joint action 
at the London conference, which took place February 14, 1915. Discus- 
sion of unity among Russian internationalists, however, continued 


after the London conference. 


An obstacle to this unity was disagreement on how to define the range 
of “internationalists” to be invited to Nashe Slovo's projected confer- 
ence. Nashe Slovo had invited the Organizing Committee, but not 
open chauvinists like Plekhanov. The Organizing Committee, how- 
ever, refused to be separated from its chauvinist allies in the Men- 
shevik camp. 


The Secretariat of the Organizing Committee Abroad replied to Nashe 
Slovo that “invitations to the conference should be sent to. . . all party 
centers and groups that attended ... the Brussels Conference of the 
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International Socialist Bureau before the war.” This proposal would 
have included even Plekhanov, an open and outspoken Russian 
chauvinist." 


On the other hand, Nashe Slovo rejected the Bolsheviks’ proposals of 
how to define the internationalists to be invited to such a conference. 
While the “internationalists” of the Organizing Committee and the 
Bund rejected any notion of regroupment that would exclude their 
chauvinist allies, Nashe Slovo rejected a regroupment that would ex- 
clude the Organizing Committee. The following exchange of letters 
sets out the contrasting views of Lenin and Nashe Slovo. 


Letter from the Central Committee 
of the R.S.D.L.P. to the Editors 
of ‘Nashe Slovo’ "> 
by V.I. Lenin 


Dear Comrades: 

We fully agree with you that the rallying of all genuine Social-Dem- 
ocratic internationalists is one of the most pressing tasks of the mo- 
ment... . Before replying to your practical proposal, we consider it nec- 
essary to clarify with frankness certain preliminary questions, so as to 
know whether we are at one in the main issue. You are quite right in feel- 
ing indignant about Alexinsky, Plekhanov and the like having come out 
in the foreign press, claiming that theirs 1s “the voice of the Russian pro- 
letariat or of influential groups therein”. This must be tought against. To 
carry on the struggle, the root of the evil has to be got at. There cannot 
be the least doubt that there has not been, and there is not, any greater 
vice than the so-called system of representation of the notorious “trends” 
abroad. ... This evil cannot be countered with the aid of some declara- 
tion or another. What is needed is a long struggle. For that struggle to be 
successful, we must say to ourselves, once and for all, that we recognise 
only those organisations which for years have been linked up with the 
working masses, and have been empowered by recognised committees, 
etc., and that we brand, as deception of the workers, a system under 
which a half-dozen intellectuals who have brought out two or three is- 
sues of a newspaper or journal declare themselves a “trend”, or lay claim 
to “equal rights” with the Party. 

Does agreement exist between us on this, comrades? 

Then, about the internationalists. In one of your recent editorials, you 
enumerated those organisations which, in your opinion, hold an inter- 
nationalist stand. High on that list is — the Bund. We would like to 
know what grounds you have to number the Bund among the inter- 
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nationalists. The resolution of its Central Committee does not contain a 
single definite word on the major problems of socialism. It breathes a 
most unprincipled eclecticism. The Bund’s organ Unformation Bulletin) 
indubitably adheres to the standpoint of Germanophile chauvinism, or 
else gives a “synthesis” of French and German chauvinism. It was with 
good reason that an article by Kosovsky adorned the pages of Die Neue 
Zeit, a journal which (we hope you agree with us on this) is now among 
the most disreputable of the so-called “socialist” press organs. 

We stand heart and soul for unity among all internationalists. We 
would very much like their number to be greater. We must not, how- 
ever, go in for self-deception: we cannot count among the inter- 
nationalists people and organisations whose internationalism exists only 
on paper. 

What should be understood by internationalism? Is it, for instance, 
possible to number among the internationalists those who stand for the 
[International being restored on the principle of a mutual “amnesty”? As 
you know, Kautsky is the leading representative of the “amnesty” 
theory. Victor Adler has come out in the same vein. We consider the 
adherents of an amnesty the most dangerous opponents of inter- 
nationalism. Restored on the basis of an “amnesty”, the International 
would cheapen socialism. All concessions and all agreements with 
Kautsky and Co. are inexcusable. A most determined struggle against 
the “amnesty” theory is a conditio sine qua non of internationalism. It is 
vain to speak of internationalism if there is no desire and no readiness to 
make a complete break with the defenders of an “amnesty”. The ques- 
tion arises: does agreement on this fundamental issue exist between us? 
A negative attitude towards the “amnesty” policy seems to have been 
hinted at in your newspaper. You will, however, agree that before any 
practical steps can be made we are entitled to ask you to let us know in 
detail how you regard this issue. 

Connected with this is the question of the attitude towards the Or- 
ganising Committee. In our very first letter to you, we considered it nec- 
essary to tell you quite frankly that there are serious grounds to doubt the 
internationalism of that body. You have not made any attempt to dispel 
that opinion. We again ask you: what facts do you possess to consider 
that the Organising Committee adheres to an internationalist stand? It 
cannot be positively denied that Axelrod’s stand, set forth on several oc- 
casions in print, is patently chauvinist (almost Plekhanovite). Axelrod is 
without doubt the Organising Committee's leading representative. Fur- 
ther, consider the Organising Committee’s official statements. Its report 
to the Copenhagen Conference was couched in a vein that led to its being 
published by the most extreme chauvinists in Germany. Statements by 
the Organising Committee’s “Secretariat Abroad” are much the same. 
At best, they say nothing that is definite. On the other hand, Larin — of- 
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ficially, on behalf of the Organising Committee and not of some kind of 
secretariat abroad — has made statements designed to defend 
chauvinism. What is there internationalist about this? Is it not clear that 
the Organising Committee adheres completely to the standpoint of a 
mutual “amnesty”? 

Furthermore, what guarantees are there that the Organising Commit- 
tee represents some force in Russia? Today, following the statement in 
Nasha Zarya, this question is most pertinent. For years, the Nasha 
Zarya group conducted their line; they brought out a daily paper, and 
went in for mass agitation of their own brand. But what about the Or- 
ganising Committee? 

We all acknowledge that the issue will be settled, not by the alignment 
of forces in groups abroad — in Zurich, Paris, etc. — but by the influ- 
ence enjoyed among the workers of St. Petersburg and of all Russia. 
This should be kept in view, whatever the steps we take. 

Such are the considerations we have wanted to inform you of. We 
shall be very glad to get a detailed and clear reply to all these questions. 
Then we shall be able to think of what is to come next. 


Letter of the Editorial Board of ‘Nashe Slovo’ 
to the Central Committee of the RSDLP'°® 


Respected comrades, 

Your letter of March 23 recognized in principle the usefulness of co- 
ordinating the activities of those Russian Social Democratic organiza- 
tions that have taken an internationalist position in the present crisis. 
This principled agreement gives us a reason to hope that we shall suc- 
ceed in dispelling your doubts about our proposal for action. 

This proposal did not put questions of party building or organizational 
unification on the order of the day. It did not even touch on them. In es- 
sence it boils down to calling a conference of those organized forces of 
Russian Social Democracy that advance in the International the true pos- 
ition of our party, a position that the social patriots are distorting. In 
order to simplify and facilitate this process of coordination we proposed 
to start it with the Russian groups (in the narrow sense of the word “Rus- 
sian”).'’ We believe that the success of this first attempt will facilitate 
extending this agreement to include the groups representing other 
nationalities. As you can see, the Secretariat of the Organizing Com- 
mittee Abroad speaks out resolutely in the enclosed letter against this 
limitation. We still stand by our opinion, but, of course, do not attach 
any vital importance to this difference. 

You ask about our attitude toward the established method for repre- 
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senting various “currents.” This method arose in response to the distur- 
bances within the life of our party. and is. of course, abnormal. Cer- 
tainly the fact that it has been practiced for so long makes it easy for cer- 
tain irresponsible individuals to speak before the outside world in the 
name of the Soctal Democratic proletariat of Russia, and to distort its ac- 
tual position. Incidentally. for our part we posed the question of a joint 
declaration in order to prevent such abuse. A declaration of this kind 
would counterpose what unifies us and what we hold in common to the 
distorted statements of separate individuals. The areas of agreement 
have created a common approach among a majority of the Russian or- 
ganizations in their attitude toward the war and toward social patriotism, 
despite continuing nuances of difference and persisting estrangement in 
our ranks. 

You express doubt as to whether the Organizing Committee and the 
Bund, organizations whose activities we propose to coordinate, hold a 
revolutionary tnternationalist position. We proceed from the opinion 
that such coordination is made possible by the principled agreement that 
extsts on the general and basic implications of recent events for Social 
Democracy. We believe this general and basic framework to be a reso- 
lute and unequivocal war against the war and an equally resolute rejec- 
tion of “civil peace” imposed in the name of so-called national defense, 
and also the adherence to the Stuttgart resolution with its call for the rev- 
olutionary utilization of the war and the crisis it has brought about. The 
organizations we have approached satisfy these demands and have 
proved it, both by their activity in Russia and by their unequivocal decla- 
rations before the International. 

We believe that the Organizing Committee, in the report of its Sec- 
retariat Abroad to the Copenhagen conference, gave an entirely incorrect 
evaluation of the position of the Nasha Zarya group, as if this position 
were not moving inevitably toward a weakening of the revolutionary 
struggle against tsarism. In saying this, however, we must add that we 
consider extremely incorrect the viewpoint expressed in Sotsial-Demo- 
krat that is ready to turn a partial disagreement on shadings of meaning 
into a reason for classifying Social Democrats among the social 
chauvinists. This, for example, has been done with respect to the Duma 
fraction,'® even though the fraction did not hesitate to expel Mankov 
from its ranks for his militarist declaration, when this was required in the 
interests of political action. 

With regard to Russian Social Democracy, as with all the Socialist 
parties which have generally withstood the chauvinist wave, it 1s un- 
doubtedly possible to note certain frequent unclear formulations, and in- 
sufficiently precise answers to a series of questions raised by life. This is 
all the more natural, to be sure, since even among those whose inter- 
nationalism is clearly defined there are vital differences, as for example. 
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on the question of the significance of Russia’s defeat. Sorsial-Demokrat 
reveals an unclarified position on the slogan of the struggle for peace, 
under whose banner all the effective actions of internationalists are now 
being carried on. But it would be inexpedient for our struggle for an in- 
ternationalist policy, if we were to apply the same methods to influence 
an internationalism that lacks definition as we apply to fully defined so- 
cial patriotism. 

It remains for us to explain our attitude toward all those who are al- 
ready talking about a “general amnesty” after the war. You should not 
doubt that Nashe Slovo considers that the International's revival cannot 
consist of unifying internationally the nationalist parties which have 
mutually recognized the right to furl the revolutionary banner in the 
name of “national defense.” Our newspaper, as you yourselves indicate, 
has already expressed itself to that effect. 

In the interest of the cause that it serves, however, we assume that any 
far-left group that took a clear stand from the very beginning of the crisis 
must not hurry to harden organizationally at this early stage those rela- 
tions from which the group must inevitably benefit, because of the logic 
of events and of the effects of its own work. Thus when Liebknecht and 
Ruhle went along with the majority of the German Social Democracy at 
the beginning of the war,'” we believe it would have been a mistake had 
we judged there to be an unbridgeable abyss between them and us and 
built our party tactics on that estimation. 

We cannot, therefore, make a question of principle at the present mo- 
ment out of one’s attitude toward granting a future “amnesty” to the ele- 
ments that now defend a nationalist position. That would be the basis for 
splitting with elements that are struggling against social patriotism in 
practice and as a matter of principle. We stand for the most consistent 
and ideological demarcation of revolutionary socialism from nationalist 
and seminationalist tendencies, and we assume that revolutionary action 
today must not be weakened, not even by considerations of organiza- 
tional unity and of party discipline. Therefore, we think that the revolu- 
tionary minority faction, which we internationalists presently represent, 
must decide the question of preserving or sacrificing unity in each case 
from the point of view of expediency. That is, the decision must depend 
on what kind of organizational development would assure it, in every 
single case, the maximum revolutionary influence on the progress of the 
working-class movement. 

We should like to think that our explanation will clear up your doubts 
about our initiative, whose success, as we see it, could only promote our 


common cause of struggle for the triumph of internationalist principles 
in the workers’ movement.O 


Despite their inability to arrive at a common internationalist program 
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with Trotsky and Nashe Slovo, the Bolsheviks made another, more di- 
rect attempt to develop joint work with Trotsky. They invited him to 
become a collaborator in the new theoretical journal, Kommunist 
(Communist), which they were then preparing to launch. Trotsky 
wrote an open letter in reply, which was printed in the June 4, 1915, 
issue of Nashe Slovo, rejecting the proposal. 


Open Letter to the Editorial Board of ‘Kommunist’??? 


Respected Comrades, 

You invite me to collaborate on the journal you are launching, Kom- 
munist. | greatly regret I must decline your offer — all the more 
so because I consider it extremely important and urgent to work out 
theoretically the new problems posed by the war and the crisis of the In- 
ternational. And at the same time I am deeply convinced that we Russian 
internationalists have a general theoretical and political basis entirely ad- 
equate for joint work, and in particular, for the struggle against social 
patriotism in both the Russian workers’ movement and the International. 

In saying this I do not wish to close my eyes to the serious differences 
that divide us. Thus I cannot reconcile myself to the vagueness and eva- 
siveness of your position on the question of mobilizing the proletariat 
under the slogan of the struggle for peace. It is under this slogan that the 
working masses are now in fact coming back to their senses politically, 
and the revolutionary forces of socialism are rallying in al] countries. 
Under this slogan an attempt to restore the international ties of the 
Socialist proletariat is now being made. 

Furthermore.. I cannot possibly agree with your view, now con- 
cretized in a resolution, that the defeat of Russia is the “lesser evil.” This 
uncalled for and unjustified position represents a concession in principle 
to the political methodology of social patriotism, which substitutes an 
orientation, extremely arbitrary under present circumstances, toward a 
“lesser evil” in place of the revolutionary struggle against the war and 
the conditions that generated it. Neither can I agree with the way you 
pose the question of social patriotism organizationally, which seems to 
me to be utterly vague and shapeless. It only seems clear and precise be- 
cause it evades all the practical questions faced by internationalists in 
their struggle against the social patriots for influence over the working 
masses. 

However, these very serious disagreements, as well as others not 
mentioned here, would by no means prevent me from collaborating with 
you on a common theoretical journal. On the contrary, | consider that 
such a journal, while maintaining a united front in the common struggle 
against social patriotism, would have to remain open for discussion on 
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questions about which internationalists have no uniformly worked out 
opinion or where differences exist. 

But such collaboration presupposes, in my view, that we share a com- 
mon interest in truly uniting al] internationalists, regardless of their fac- 
tional origins or of this or that nuance in their internationalism. This 
would surely rule out in advance any attempt to exploit the crisis in the 
workers’ movement for factional or group ends not flowing out of the 
needs of the movement or the necessity to influence it in a revolutionary 
internationalist direction. However, your printed announcement of the 
publication of the journal Kommunist represents for me very regrettable 
evidence that you subordinate your struggle against social patriotism to 
other considerations and aims. for which I have no right to assume re- 
sponsibility. 

You declare that you are not alone in the struggle against social. pat- 
riotism. You identify as your allies in this struggle the journals 
Lichtstrahlen [Rays] and Die Internationale |The International] in Ger- 
many; comrades Nicod, Monatte, and Merrheim in France; the minority 
of the British Socialist Party: the majority of the Independent Labor 
Party in England. and so on. Passing on to Russia. you refer only to the 
manifesto of the Central Committee and to the conduct of the five con- 
victed deputies [Bolsheviks]. Beyond this you see only “an incipient op- 
position that expresses sympathy for internationalism and to that extent 
merits a greeting.” 

Both this list and this characterization are a clear factional distortion 
of the real state of affairs. Not only the five convicted deputies, but all 
the other Social Democratic deputies of the State Duma signed one and 
the same declaration and defended it jointly. The conduct of the five de- 
puties did not differ from that of the other half of the fraction on any 
principled question. It goes without saying that no one could perceive in 
their statements at the trial any step forward in principle compared to the 
joint declaration of the Social Democratic Duma fraction.”! 

I agree that this first declaration, while an act of true political courage, 
was not sufficiently precise. But the responsibility for this — if we are to 
speak of responsibility at all — falls on both halves of the fraction. 
Meanwhile, the latest actions of our deputies (the speeches of 
Chkheidze, Chkhenkeli, and Tulyakov) and their voting undoubtedly 
represent steps forward toward political definition and revolutionary ir- 
reconcilability. After the actions of Plekhanov and of Nasha Zarya, the 
Duma fraction [the Menshevik deputies] scathingly rejected all attempts 
to introduce patriotic corruption into the workers’ ranks. 

We can and must protest that the Organizing Committee did not find 
it necessary or possible to totally and categorically separate itself from 
the influential social patriots in its ranks who had gone over its head in 
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sending declarations to Vandervelde and the Copenhagen conference. 
We must protest even more vigorously that the Secretariat of the Or- 
ganizing Committee Abroad undertook the mission of whitewashing this 
social- patriotic group before the International. But we must not overlook 
the Duma fraction’s expulsion from its ranks of a deputy who drew a 
practical conclusion from the position of Plekhanov and Nasha Zarya 
[and voted for war credits]. 

[ am proud of the conduct of our deputies as are all the revolutionary 
elements of the International. I see in them the most important agency 
today for the internationalist education of the proletariat of Russia. That 
is why I consider it to be the duty of every revolutionary Social Demo- 
crat to support them to the utmost and to strengthen their authority in the 
International. At best you ignore them, as if they did not exist in Rus- 
sia’s political life: as if after the arrest of the five deputies of your per- 
suasion (I consider them our deputies) no authentic and worthy represen- 
tatives of the working class of Russia were left in the State Duma. While 
naming and saluting Nicod, Monatte, and the independent English 
socialists as your allies, you avoid, you pass over in silence, you ignore 
Chkheidze, Tulyakov, and their comrades. 

This way of functioning does not flow from either the requirements of 
political accuracy or the interests of internationalism. I cannot support 
those conceptions which lay beneath it. 

It is understandable why you include neither Golos nor Nashe Slovo in 
the list of your allies along with Lichtstrahlen, Nicod, Monatte, Mer- 
rheim, and the independent English Socialists. Sotsial-Demokrat, with 
which you declare yourself in complete solidarity, has already recorded 
the “bankruptcy” of Nashe Slovo. Within the limits of this letter I cannot 
appraise the considerations which permit you to speak of the “failure” of 
our newspaper. However, suffice it to say that on those questions that 
separate Nashe Slovo from your position, all the groups in the Interna- 
tional listed by you are incomparably more distant from you. 

This leads to one of two conclusions. First, if the independent English 
Socialists, Nicod, and Merrheim are your allies, then Nashe Slovo is all 
the more so, and you are silent about it for unprincipled reasons. Sec- 
ond, if they are not your allies, then it may be that you have no allies at 
all in the International. I am in complete solidarity with the positions of 
Nashe Slovo. I clearly cannot lend my name to an enterprise that starts 
by appraising our paper as one that has hardly begun “to express sym- 
pathy for internationalism” and is already a “failure.” 

In conclusion, let me express my firm confidence that close contact 
with the revolutionary elements of the International — and we are mov- 
ing toward establishing such contact — will prompt you or compel you 
to broaden your criteria and change many of your evaluations. Upon this 
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new basis, collaboration in common literary undertakings, as well as in 
common political organizations, will become possible and fruitful. 
With comradely greetings, 
N. [Leon] Trotsky O 


Trotsky’s letter to Kommunist closed for the time being the discussion 
of direct organizational collaboration between the Bolsheviks, Nashe 
Slovo, and Trotsky. The political discussion among the inter- 
nationalists in the Russian Social Democracy continued at the Sep- 
tember 1915 Zimmerwald conference and after. The contrast between 
Bolshevik and Menshevik conduct and perspectives inside Russia 
under the pressure of war gradually impelled the consistent inter- 
nationalists outside the Menshevik and Bolshevik groups toward the 
Bolsheviks. Following the February 1917 revolution, a large number of 
them, including Trotsky and other key figures from Nashe Slovo and 
the Mezhrayontsi, fused with the Bolshevik Party. 


A few weeks before receiving Trotsky’s letter to Kommunist, Lenin 
wrote of the challenge facing Nashe Slovo, now that the Organizing 
Committee had clearly rejected participation in a regroupment of Rus- 
sian Socialist antichauvinists. Lenin emphasized the importance of ad- 
vancing the movement inside Russia which, in fact, turned out to be 
the force which would bring about the convergence of revolutionists 
two years later. 


In his article, “The Question of the Unity of Internationalists,” Lenin 
wrote: 


“We should be thankful to the Organising Committee for its letter to 
Nashe Slovo, confirming the correctness of our opinion of that body. 


“Does that mean that Nashe Slovo’s entire idea of uniting the inter- 
nationalists has been wrecked? No, it does not. While there exist 
ideological solidarity and a sincere desire to combat social-patriotism, 
no failure of any conferences can check unity among internationalists. 
At the disposal of the editors of Nashe Slovo is the great instrument of 
a daily paper. They can do something immeasurably more businesslike 
and serious than calling conferences and issuing declarations; they 
can invite all groups, and themselves start: (1) to immediately evolve 
full, precise, unequivocal and perfectly clear definitions of the content 
of internationalism (it being a fact that Vandervelde, Kautsky, 
Plekhanov, Lensch, and WHaenisch also call themseives inter- 
nationalists!), of opportunism, the collapse of the Second Interna- 
tional, the tasks and the methods of combating social-patriotism, etc.; 


(2) to rally forces for a severe struggle for certain principles, not only 
abroad, but mainly in Russia. 
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“Indeed, can anyone deny that there is no other way towards the vic- 
tory of internationalism over social-patriotism, and that there can be 
none? Half a century of Russian political emigration (and thirty years of 
Social-Democratic emigration) — have these not shown that all decla- 
rations, conferences, etc., abroad are powerless, insignificant, and 
empty, unless they are supported by a lasting movement of some so- 
cial stratum in Russia? Does not the present war also teach us that ev- 
erything that is immature or decaying, everything that is conventional 
or diplomatic, will collapse at the first blow? 


“During the eight months of war, all Social-Democratic centres, 
groups, currents and shades of opinion have held conferences with all 
and sundry, and have come out with ‘declarations’, i.e., made their 
opinions known to the public. Today the task is different, and closer to 
action: more distrust of resonant declarations and spectacular confer- 
ences; more energy in evolving precise replies and advice to writers, 
propagandists, agitators, and all thinking workers, written in a way that 
cannot but be understood; more clarity and purposefulness in mus- 
tering the forces for a long-term effort to give effect to such advice. 


“Much has been given to the editors of Nashe Slovo — after all, they 
are a daily paper! — and they will have much to answer for if they fail 
to carry out even this ‘minimum programme’.”*” 
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The Bolsheviks in the 
First Year of War 


The tsarist military machine suffered a stinging defeat in East Prussia 
soon after the outbreak of war in August 1914; its losses in prisoners 
alone came to more than 150,000 men. Other costly defeats followed. 
Millions of workers and peasants were mobilized as replacements; ul- 
timately, nearly 16 million would be called to arms. Ill-fed, ill- 
equipped, and ill-officered, the massive Russian army exceed only in 
staggering casualty statistics. By the end of the war, 1.8 million of its 
soldiers were dead. 


The massive call-up created a labor shortage in industry and agricul- 
ture. And it was not only men that were enlisted into the war effort. By 
1917 the number of draft horses on Russian farms was reduced by 5 
million. The territory under cultivation decreased and food produc- 
tion fell. The army’s demands also strained the country’s inadequate 
transport system, causing severe disruption in civilian commerce. 


By early 1915 there were food shortages in the cities. Prices shot up. By 
1917 the price of bread would almost double; that of meat would in- 
crease three times. In 1916 workers’ consumption was estimated at 
only 57 percent of the prewar level. 


The tsarist government and the employers utilized the outbreak of war 
to strike hard blows at the workers and their organizations. 


Many workers were drafted at the start, and those exempted because 
of their skills were placed under military discipline in the factories. The 
composition of the working class was considerably changed, as those 
called up for military service were replaced in industry by peasants or 
others not previously exposed to working-class political ideas. The few 
unions not banned outright were put under close police surveillance. 
Most of the workers’ social and cultural organizations were closed 
down. Workers who went on strike were frequently handed over to 
the police and sometimes sent immediately to the front lines, along 
with a police letter that was virtually a death sentence. The most mili- 
tant workers’ leaders were in jail or in hiding. 
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Under these conditions, the number of strikes dwindled sharply: offi- 
cial statistics noted only seventy strikes in the five first months of war, 
compared to about a thousand strikes in the preceding month of July. 


The Bolsheviks were the only party calling for the defeat of tsarist Rus- 
sia in the war, and so came under especially heavy repression. Simply 
maintaining the party structure was a constant struggle. Leading 
bodies of the party, both at the local and national levels, were re- 
peatedly shut down by arrests. In Samara, for example, six successive 
party executive committees were established and then arrested in one 
year. 


Although driven deep underground, the Bolsheviks continued to 
function in many parts of the country. In Petersburg, they handed out 
leaflets in crowded sections of the city. At the railway stations they cir- 
culated handbills or stuffed them into the pockets of reservists called 
to active duty. 


The Bolshevik deputies in the Duma helped reestablish the party or- 
ganization in the early days of the war, using their parliamentary im- 
munity to travel around the country and meet with party members. 
This ended in November 1914 when the police arrested the five dep- 
uties — A.Y. Badayev, M.K. Muranov, G.I. Petrovsky, F.N. Samoilov, 
and N.R. Shagov — along with six other Bolsheviks. 


Despite their supposed immunity, the deputies were charged, along 
with other arrested Bolshevik leaders, with participating in an illegal 
organization aimed at the overthrow of the existing system. 


At first the government seemed intent on securing the execution of 
the Bolshevik leaders. Party members conducted a vigorous defense 
campaign, circulating protest statements in the factories. A few 
thousand workers were able to hold protest strikes. There were also 
several mass student meetings. The government was forced to retreat, 
and content itself with sentencing the accused to exile for life in 


Siberia. 


The conduct of the Bolshevik defendants in court, under such enor- 
mous pressure, increased the party’s authority. The party leadership, 
however, felt that there were deficiencies in how the defendants 
handled themselves. L.B. Kamenev, a member of the Central Commit- 
tee, and several of the deputies had disavowed the party's position 
that the defeat of tsarism in the war would aid the struggle of Russian 
workers. Lenin took up this matter in a review of the trial the following 
month in Sotsial-Demokrat. 
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What Has Been Revealed by the Trial 
of the Russian Social-Democratic 
Labour Duma Group?’ 
by V.I. Lenin 


The trial, by the tsar’s court, of five members of the R.S.D.L. Duma 
group and six other Social-Democrats seized on November 4, 1914 ata 
conference near Petrograd has ended. They have all been sentenced to 
life exile in Siberia. The censor has deleted from accounts of the trial 
published in the legal press all the passages that may be unpleasant to 
tsarism and the patriots. The “internal enemies” have been rapidly dealt 
with and again nothing is to be seen or heard on the surface of public life 
except the savage howling of a pack of bourgeois chauvinists, echoed by 
some handfuls of social-chauvinists. 

What, then, has the trial of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour 
group proved? 

First of all, it has shown that this advance contingent of revolutionary 
Social-Democracy in Russia failed to display sufficient firmness at the 
trial. It was the aim of the accused to prevent the State Prosecutor from 
finding out the names of the members of the Central Committee in Rus- 
sia and of the Party's representatives in its contacts with workers’ or- 
ganisations. That aim has been achieved. To continue achieving that aim 
in the future, we must resort to a method long recommended officially 
by the Party, 1.e., refuse to give evidence. However, to attempt to prove 
one’s solidarity with the social-patriot Mr. Yordansky, as Rosenfeld 
[Kamenev] did, or one’s disagreement with the Central Committee, is a 
wrong method, one that is inexcusable from the standpoint of a revolu- 
tionary Social-Democrat. 

We shall note that, according to a Dyen report (No. 40) — there is no 
official or complete record of the trial — Comrade Petrovsky stated: “In 
the same period [November] I received the Central Committee resolu- 
tion . . . and besides I was given resolutions adopted by workers in seven 
various places concerning their attitude towards the war, resolutions 
coinciding with the Central Committee's attitude.” 

This declaration does Petrovsky credit. The tide of chauvinism was 
running high on all sides. In Petrovsky’s diary there is an entry to the 
effect that even the radical-minded Chkheidze spoke with enthusiasm of a 
war for “liberty”. This chauvinism was resisted by the R.S.D.L. group 
deputies when they were free, but it was also their duty, at the trial, to 
draw a line of distinction between themselves and chauvinism. 

The Cadet Rech had servilely “thanked” the tsar’s court for “dispel- 
ling the legend” that the Russian Social-Democratic deputies wanted the 
defeat of the tsar’s armies. Taking advantage of the fact that in Russia 
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the Social-Democrats are tied hand and foot in their activities. the 
Cadets are pretending to take seriously the so-called “conflict” between 
the Party and the Duma group. and declare that the accused gave their 
evidence without the least compulsion. What innocent babes” They pre- 
tend tgnorance of the threat of a court-martial and the death sentence that 
hung over the deputies in the early stage of the trial. 

The comrades should have refused to give evidence concerning the il- 
legal organisation. and. in view of the historic importance of the mo- 
ment, they should have taken advantage of a public trial to openly set 
forth the Social-Democratic views, which are hostile, not only to tsarism 
in general, but also to social-chauvinism of all and every shade. 

Let the government and bourgeois press wrathfully attack the 
R.S.D.L. group; let the Social-Revolutionaries, liquidators and social- 
chauvinists (who must fight us somehow, if they cannot fight us on the 
issue of principles!) with gleeful malice “discover” signs of weakness or 
of fictitious “disagreement with the Central Committee”. The Party of 
the revolutionary proletariat is strong enough to openly criticise itself, 
and unequivocally call mistakes and weaknesses by their proper names. 
The class-conscious workers of Russia have created a party and have 
placed in the forefront an advance contingent which, during a world war 
and the world-wide collapse of international opportunism have revealed 
more than anyone else the ability to perform their duty as internationalist 
revolutionary Social-Democrats. The road we have been travelling has 
been tested by the greatest of all crises, and has proved, over and over 
again, the only correct road. We shall follow it still more firmly and res- 
olutely; we shall throw out fresh advance contingents, and shall see to it 
that they not only carry out the same work, but carry it through more cor- 
rectly. 

Secondly, the trial has revealed a picture without precedent in world 
socialism — that of revolutionary Social-Democracy making use of par- 
liamentarianism. More than any speeches, this example will appeal to 
the minds and hearts of the proletarian masses; more convincingly than 
any arguments, it will refute the legalist opportunists and anarchist 
phrase-mongers. The report on Muranov’s illegal work and Petrovsky’s 
notes will long remain a model of that kind of work carried out by our 
deputies,” which we have had diligently to conceal, and the meaning of 
which will give all class-conscious workers in Russia more and more 
food for thought. At a time when nearly all “socialist” (forgive the de- 
basement of the word!) deputies in Europe have proved chauvinists and 
servants of chauvinists, when the famous “Europeanism” that once 
charmed our liberals and liquidators has proved an obtuse habitude of 
slavish legality, there was to be found in Russia a workers’ party whose 
deputies excelled, not in high-flown speech, or being “received” in 
bourgeois, intellectualist salons, or in the business acumen of the “Euro- 
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pean” lawyer and parliamentarian, but tn ties with the working masses. 
in dedicated work among the masses, in carrying on modest, unpreten- 
tious, arduous, thankless and highly dangerous duties of illegal prop- 
agandists and organisers. To climb higher, towards the rank of a deputy 
or minister influential in “society” such has been the actual meaning of 
“European” (i.e., servile) “socialist” parliamentarism. To go into the 
midst of the masses, to help enlighten and unite the exploited and the op- 
pressed — such is the slogan advanced by the examples set by Muranov 
and Petrovsky. 

This slogan will acquire historic significance. In no country in the 
world will a single thinking worker agree to confine himself to the old 
legality of bourgeois parliamentarism, when that legality has been 
abolished with a stroke of the pen in all the advanced countries, and has 
led to merely a closer actual alliance between the opportunists and the 
bourgeoisie. Whoever dreams of “unity” between revolutionary Social- 
Democratic legalists of yesterday, and of today, has learned nothing and 
forgotten everything, and is in fact an ally of the bourgeoisie and an 
enemy of the proletariat. Whoever has to this day fatled to realise why 
the R.S.D.L. group broke away from the Social-Democratic group that 
was making its peace with legalism and opportunism can now learn a 
lesson from the activities of Muranov and Petrovsky as described in the 
report on the trial. It was not only by these two deputies that this work 
was conducted, and only hopelessly naive people can dream of a com- 
patibility between such work and a “friendly and tolerant attitude” to- 
wards Nasha Zarya or Severnaya Rabochaya Gazeta, towards Sov- 
remennik, the Organising Committee, or the Bund. 

Do the government hope to intimidate the workers by sending the 
members of the R.S.D.L. group to Siberia? They will find themselves 
mistaken. The workers wil! not be intimidated, but will the better under- 
stand their aims, those of a workers’ party as distinct from the liquidators 
and the social-chauvinists. The workers will learn to elect to the Duma 
only men such as the members of the R.S.D.L. group, and for similar 
and ever more extensive work, such that will be conducted among the 
masses with still more secrecy. Do the government intend to do away 
with “illegal parliamentarianism” in Russia? They will merely consoli- 
date the links between the proletariat exclusively with that kind of par- 
liamentarism. 

Thirdly, and most important, the court proceedings against the 
R.S.D.L. group have, for the first time, produced open and objective 
material, disseminated all over Russia in millions of copies, concerning 
the most fundamental, the most significant and most vital questions of 
the attitude of the various classes in Russian society towards the war. 
Have we not had enough of nauseating intellectualist jabber about the 
compatibility between “defence of the fatherland” and internationalism 
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“in principle” (.e., purely verbal and hypocritical internationalism)? 
Has not the time come to examine the facts that bear upon classes, ie.. 
milhons of living people. not some dozens of phrase-mongers? 

Over half a year has passed since the outbreak of war. The press, both 
legal and illegal, and expressing all trends, has had its say: all the party 
groups in the Duma have detined their stands — a highly insufficient 
index of our class groupings, but the only objective one. The trial of the 
R.S.D.L. group and the press comment on it have summed up all this 
material. The trial has shown that the finest representatives of the pro- 
letariat in Russia are not only hostile to chauvinism in general but, in 
particular, share the stand of our Central Organ. The deputies were ar- 
rested on November 4. 1914. Consequently, they had been conducting 
their work for over two months. How and with whom did they carry it 
on? Which currents in the working class did they reflect and express? 
The answer is found in the fact that the “theses” and Sotsial-Demokrat 
provided the material for the conference, and that, on several occasions, 
the Petrograd Committee of our Party issued leaflets of the same nature. 
There was no other material at the conference. The deputies had no in- 
tention of reporting to the conference on other currents in the working 
class, because no other currents existed. 

Perhaps the members of the R.S.D.L. group were expressing the 
opinion of a mere minority of the workers? We have no grounds to sup- 
pose so, since, in the two and a half years, between the spring of 1912 
and the autumn of 1914, four-fifths of the class-conscious workers of 
Russia rallied around Pravda, with which these deputies were working 
in complete ideological solidarity. That is a fact. Had there been a more 
or less appreciable protest among the workers against the Central Com- 
mittee’s stand, that protest would have surely found expression in the 
resolutions proposed. Nothing of the kind emerged at the trial, though 
the latter, it might be said, did “reveal” much of the work done by the 
R.S.D.L. group. The corrections made in Petrovsky’s handwriting do 
not reveal even the slightest hint at any difference of opinion. 

The facts show that, in the very first months after the outbreak of the 
war, the class-conscious vanguard of the workers of Russia rallied. in 
deed, about the Central Committee and the Central Organ. However un- 
pleasant this fact may be to certain “groups”, it is undeniable. Thanks to 
the trial, the words cited in the indictment: “The guns should be directed, 
not against our brothers, the wage slaves of other countries, but against 
the reactionary and bourgeois governments and parties of all countries” 
—— these words will spread — and have already done so — all over Rus- 
sia as a call for proletarian internationalism, for the proletarian revolu- 
tion. Thanks to the trial, the class slogan of the vanguard of the workers 
of Russia has reached the masses. 

An epidemic of chauvinism among the bourgeoisie and a certain sec- 
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tion of the petty bourgeoisie. vacillation in the other section of the latter, 
and a working-class call of this nature — such is the actual and objective 
picture of our political divisions. It is to this actual situation, not to the 
pious wishes of intellectuals and founders of grouplets, that one must 
gear one’s “prospects”, hopes, and slogans. 

The Pravdist papers and the “Muranov type” of work have brought 
about the unity of four-fifths of the class-conscious workers of Russia. 
About forty thousand workers have been buying Pravda, far more read 
it. Even if war, prison, Siberia, and hard labour should destroy five or 
even ten times as many — this section of the workers cannot be annihi- 
lated. It is alive. It is imbued with the revolutionary spirit, is anti- 
chauvinist. It alone stands in the midst of the masses, with deep roots in 
the latter, as the champion of the internationalism of the toilers, the ex- 
ploited, and oppressed. It alone has held its ground in the general déba- 
cle. It alone is leading the semi-proletarian elements away from the so- 
cial-chauvinism of the Cadets, the Trudoviks, Plekhanov and Nasha 
Zarya, and towards socialism. Its existence, its ideas, its work, and its 
call for the “brotherhood of wage slaves of other countries” have been 
revealed to the whole of Russia by the trial of the R.S.D.L. group. 

It is with this section that we must work, and its unity must be de- 
fended against social-chauvinists. That is the only road along which the 
working-class movement of Russia can develop towards social revolu- 
tion, and not towards national-liberalism of the “European” type.O 


The Bern Conference of Bolsheviks Abroad 


Only with the greatest difficulty did the central leadership of the Bol- 
sheviks, in exile, maintain contact with the party inside Russia. 
Couriers were required to smuggle material across the border by long 
and dangerous routes. Yet Sotsial-Demokrat, published in Switzer- 
land, filled a high proportion of its columns with news, resolutions, 
and leaflets from the underground party. The groups of Bolsheviks 
scattered across Western Europe were alive with debate over the 
course of party work in Russia. 


Delegates representing seven of these exile groups and two comrades 
who had escaped from Siberia via Japan met in Bern, Switzerland from 
February 27 to March 4, 1915. One achievement of the conference was 
to unite the exile groups in support of the party’s central organ, Sot- 
sial-Demokrat; the group in Baugy-en-Clarens, Switzerland, had been 
moving to launch its own publication. The other main goal was to take 
up some disagreements that had surfaced on tasks in the war, and to 
adopt a resolution on that topic. 
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One delegate at the conference, Nikolai Bukharin, submitted theses 
proposing that the outbreak of the imperialist war signaled a new 
epoch in which slogans tor democratic rights would be much less im- 
portant, at least in the advanced countries of the West. “The center of 
gravity of the proletarian struggle must shift from the sphere of strug- 
gle in favor ot general democratic demands to the sphere of socialist 
demands ot the proletariat — socialist in the narrow sense of the 
word,” Bukharin said.’ While these theses did not suggest such a shift 
for Russia, Bukharin did propose to reject one key democratic slogan 
there: selt-determination ot oppressed nations in the tsarist empire. 


Bukharin found no support for his viewpoint at the conference, al- 
though discussion on these questions continued until the 1917 revolu- 
tion. He joined with two other delegates from Baugy-en-Clarens to 
present a proposal on party tasks. It contained only a hint of the criti- 
cisms in Bukharin’s theses, but raised strong hesitations around the 
way in which Lenin had presented the slogan of “civil war” and ob- 
jected to the “so-called ‘defeat of Russia’ slogan.” 


Baugy Resolution on Party Tasks* 


I. The Baugy group agrees fully with the slogan of “civil war.” It is 
the only correct proletarian slogan that answers the conditions of the new 
period of imperialist war now opening. We consider it vitally necessary, 
however, to define the limits within which we can advance and defend it 
both as an agitational slogan and as a slogan for today. 

|. Our group by no means agrees with a conception of this slogan that 
would reduce its entire content to simply replacing the prevailing policy 
of “national unity” with a policy of “class struggle” in general. In a rev- 
olutionary period the class struggle must take on revolutionary forms. 
We will consider any other conception of this slogan or any attempt to 
interpret it differently as its direct repudiation and will strongly protest 
against it. 

2. At the same time, however, our group cannot agree with any inter- 
pretation of this slogan that would advance it as the only one possible 
and to the exclusion of all others. 

We agree fully with the interpretation of this slogan that appeared in 
No. 33 of [Sotsial-Demokrat], in the article, “The Position and Tasks of 
the Socialist International.” It read: “The proletarian banner of civil war 
will rally together ... hundreds of thousands of class-conscious work- 
ers.... And this will take place, if not today, then tomorrow, if not dur- 
ing the war. then after it, if not in this war then in the next one.” How- 
ever we cannot agree at all with the following words in the same article: 
“Down with mawkishly sanctimonious and fatuous appeals for “peace at 
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any price.’ Let us raise high the banner of civil war!” 

In the first passage quoted, and developed later in many other articles 
in [Sotsial-Demokrat], Social Democracy’s tasks are formulated as a 
line of preparatory work leading toward civil war. “For the capture of 
political power, for the triumph of socialism” are the concluding words 
of the same article. This not only does not exclude, but, on the contrary, 
includes other revolutionary slogans, as, for example, the slogan of 
“peace” and the slogan of a “United States of Europe.” 

Our group considers that these last two slogans can have very great 
agitational and revolutionary significance. First, they are not advanced 
abstractly, but rather connected to the slogan of “civil war” and repre- 
sent its first stage and initial goal. Second, they are slogans directed 
against the governments. They are aimed at destroying the Burgfrieden 
[civil peace] and transferring the existing proletarian struggle from the 
realm of mutual hatred and national enmity to the realm of the pro- 
letariat’s class conflict with its own government tn each country and to 
civil war with it. This is especially true of the slogan of “peace” since 
none of the governments now desire peace. (Compare this with the 
Stuttgart resolution, which also advances the struggle for “peace” as the 
first form of the proletariat’s revolutionary intervention into the war.) 

Our group welcomes, therefore, the Central Committee's correct step 
toward combining both slogans in the declaration it sent to the London 
conference.° At the same time, we protest strongly against the simple 
substitution of one slogan for the other, as occurred in the statement on 
that conference published in the February 20 issue of Berner Tagwacht 
(Bern Reveille) which caused some perplexity in our group. 

We consider that in Russia the slogan of “civil war” cannot be com- 
bined with any slogans other than the old fighting slogans of the 1905 
revolution. 

If. However, our group categorically rejects advancing for Russia the 
so-called defeat of Russia slogan, particularly in the way it was 
explained in [Sotsial-Demokrat] No. 38.’ 

In the Central Committee’s manifesto, as well as in the reply to Van- 
dervelde, this latter slogan is depicted only as a “lesser evil,” in the 
broad framework of an objective appraisal of possible outcomes of the 
war. The editorial in issue No. 38 says that every revolutionary ought to 
wish for this defeat. Our group believes that this way of posing the ques- 
tion lacks any practical meaning, and introduces quite an undesirable 
confusion. 

If a revolutionary is obliged only to “wish for” defeat, then there is 
nothing to write about in the editorials of the party’s central organ. But 
if he is obliged to do more than just “wish for” defeat, then he is no 
longer simply making an objective appraisal. Rather, he is advocating 
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active participation in the war, which would hardly be approved by the 
editorial board. 

Even more unsatisfactory. in our opinion, is the way this question is 
posed tn the third and final section of the article. It argues that defeat is 
desirable because it may lead to a revolutionary uprising. [tis absolutely 
Impossible to carry out this line of argument in life. and we must there- 
tore reject à limite [completely] this kind of agitation for defeat. We find 
this article's evaluation of the situation to be objective, fully acceptable, 
and correct, but note that it fails to draw a line between this and agitation 
for defeat. We think this is urgently needed to eliminate decisively any 
confusion and unclarity on this question. 

HY. In the realm of organization, we consider that now the most ur- 
gent task is to strengthen contacts with Russia as much as possible and to 
begin reconstruction work immediately and not after the war. In the 
sphere of international policy the immediate task is to begin the work of 
reconstruction to found the Third International. initiating and 
strengthening ties with the left forces of Socialist organizations. We con- 
sider this last task so important that we fully accept and welcome agree- 
ments with other sections of the Russian Social Democracy that are de- 
fending an internationalist position, agreements sirnilar to the one that 
has already been attempted with the group that puts out the newspaper 
Nashe Slovo. 

submitted by Nikolai Bukharin, 
N.V. Krylenko, and 
Yelena Fedorovna RozmirovichO 


A major discussion at the conference was on the “United States of 
Europe” slogan raised in earlier statements of the Central Committee. 
G.L. Shklovsky, a delegate from Bern who opposed the slogan, re- 
called later how the conference set about to resolve the question. 


The United States of Europe Debate’ 
by G.L. Shklovsky 


Our objections to the slogan of a United States of Europe can be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) Under imperialism a true democracy is impossi- 
ble. Therefore, a United States of Europe is also impossible. (2) Further- 
more, it is impossible in view of the conflict of interests of European 
capitalist countries. (3) If it is constituted, it will be formed only for the 
purpose of attacking the more advanced United States of America, 

During the discussion Ilyich [Lenin] answered us that proceeding on 
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the basis of our reasoning it would be necessary to discard a whole series 
of points from our minimum program as being impossible under im- 
perialism. While it is true that genuine democracy can be realized only 
under socialism, we still do not discard these points. he said. Further, he 
criticized us for not dealing in any way with the economic side of the 
question. 

We answered him that the formation of a United States of Europe 
under imperialism would not be the highest form of democracy but a re- 
actionary union of the belligerent countries — which were unable to 
conquer each other in the war — for the struggle against America. . . . 

Ilyich completely convinced the conference and it voted unanimously 
for the theses. But he did not succeed in convincing himself. That even- 
ing he saw Comrade Radek, who was then living in Bern but did not be- 
long to our group, and questioned him in detail about the opinion of dif- 
ferent European comrades on this question. 

When the conference convened the next morning, Vladimir [lyich took 
the floor and made a statement. “Although we settled the question of a 
United States of Europe yesterday,” he said, “considering that this ques- 
tion has led to differences of opinion within our ranks, and furthermore, 
that the discussion was one-sided and did not touch upon the economic 
side of the question, which remained quite unclear, therefore, this ques- 
tion must not be considered as resolved.” 

He also mentioned his meeting with Radek, who had told him that 
Rosa Luxemburg also was opposed to a United States of Europe. He 
therefore proposed to delete from the theses for the time being the point 
concerning a United States of Europe and to open a discussion on this 
question in the Central Organ [Sotsial-Demokrat], giving special atten- 
tion to the economic side of the question. 


Another conference participant, Yevgeniya Bosh, recalled that it took 
two days for the conference to work out a common resolution. 
“Heated disputes took place with Comrade Bukharin,” she said. He 
was elected to a commission along with Lenin and Zinoviev to edit 
Lenin’s draft resolution. “Viadimir Ilyich strove to come to an under- 
standing with him, and finally the resolution of the Commission was 
adopted unanimously.”? 


Under the impact of the Baugy criticisms on the question of “de- 
featism,” the draft of the resolution was clarified to spell out that the 
workers not only of Russia but of every belligerent country “must not 
falter at the possibility of that country’s defeat,” an outcome that 
would “facilitate the civil war against the ruling classes.” 


Another participant considered that the conference “put an end to the 
ideological deterioration within the ranks of revolutionary Social De- 
mocracy which had resulted from the collapse of the Second Interna- 
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tional. Here at the Conference other principles were elaborated which 
tormed the plattorm ot the Zimmerwald Left and which later on be- 
come the basis ot the Third International.”"" The following is the text 
of the Bern conference resolution. 


Resolution of the Bern Conference!!! 
On the Character of the War 


The present war is imperialist in character. This war is the outcome of 
conditions in an epoch in which capitalism has reached the highest stage 
in its development: in which the greatest significance attaches, not only 
to the export of commodities, but also to the export of capital; an epoch 
in which the cartelisation of production and the internationalisation of 
economic life have assumed impressive proportions, colonial policies 
have brought about the almost complete partition of the globe, world 
capitalism's productive forces have outgrown the limited boundaries of 
national and state divisions, and the objective conditions are perfectly 
ripe for socialism to be achieved. 


The ‘Defence of the Fatherland’ Slogan 


The present war is, in substance, a struggle between Britain, France 
and Germany for the partition of colonies and for the plunder of nval 
countries; on the part of tsarism and the ruling classes of Russia, it is an 
attempt to seize Persia, Mongolia, Turkey in Asia, Constantinople, 
Galicia, etc. The national element in the Austro-Serbian war is an en- 
tirely secondary consideration and does not affect the general imperialist 
character of the war. 

The entire economic and diplomatic history of the last few decades 
shows that both groups of belligerent nations were systematically pre- 
paring the very kind of war such as the present. The question of which 
group dealt the first military blow or first declared war is immaterial in 
any determination of the tactics of socialists. Both sides’ phrases on the 
defence of the fatherland, resistance to enemy invasion, a war of de- 
fence, etc., are nothing but deception of the people. 

At the bottom of genuinely national wars, such as took place between 
1789 and 1871, was a long process of mass national movements, of a 
struggle against absolutism and feudalism, the overthrow of national op- 
pression, and the formation of states on a national basis, as a prerequisite 
of capitalist development. 

The national ideology created by that epoch left a deep impress on the 
mass of the petty bourgeoisie and a section of the proletariat. This is now 
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being utilised in a totally different and imperialist epoch by the suphists 
of the bourgeoisie, and by the traitors to socialism who are following in 
their wake, so as to split the workers, and divert them from their class 
aims and from the revolutionary struggle against the bourgeoisie. 

The words in the Communist Manifesto that “the workingmen have no 
country” are today truer than ever before. Only the proletariat’s interna- 
tional struggle against the bourgeoisie can preserve what it has won, and 
open to the oppressed masses the road to a better future. 


The Slogans of the Revolutionary Social-Democrats 


“The conversion of the present imperialist war into a civil war is the 
only correct proletarian slogan, one that follows from the experience of 
the Commune, and outlined in the Basle resolution (1912); it has been 
dictated by all the conditions of an imperialist war between highly de- 
veloped bourgeois countries.” !? 

Civil war, for which revolutionary Social-Democracy today calls, is 
an armed struggle of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie, for the ex- 
propriation of the capitalist class in the advanced capitalist countries, 
and for a democratic revolution in Russia (a democratic republic, an 
eight-hour working day, the confiscation of the landowners’ estates), for 
a republic to be formed in the backward monarchist countries in general, 
etc. 

The appalling misery of the masses, which has been created by the 
war, cannot fail to evoke revolutionary sentiments and movements. The 
civil war slogan must serve to co-ordinate and direct such sentiments and 
movements. 

The organisation of the working class has been badly damaged. 
Nevertheless, a revolutionary crisis is maturing. After the war, the rul- 
ing classes of all countries will make a still greater effort to throw the 
proletariat’s emancipation movement back for decades. The task of the 
revolutionary Social-Democrats — both in the event of a rapid revolu- 
tionary development and in that of a protracted crisis, will not consist in 
renouncing lengthy and day-by-day work, or in discarding any of the old 
methods of the class struggle. To direct both the parliamentary and the 
economic struggle against opportunism, in the spirit of revolutionary 
struggle of the masses — such will be the task. 

The following should be indicated as the first steps towards convert- 
ing the present imperialist war into a civil war: (1) an absolute refusal to 
vote for war credits, and resignation from bourgeois governments; (2) a 
complete break with the policy of a class truce (bloc national, 
Burgfrieden), (3) formation of an underground organisation wherever 
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the governments and the bourgeoisie abolish constitutional liberties by 
introducing martial law; (4) support for fraternisation between soldiers 
of the belligerent nations, in the trenches and on battlefields in general: 
(5) support for every kind of revolutionary mass action by the proletariat 
in general. 


Opportunism and the Collapse 
of the Second International 


The collapse of the Second International is the collapse of socialist op- 
portunism. The latter has grown as a product of the preceding “peaceful” 
period in the development of the labour movement. That period taught 
the working class to utilise such important means of struggle as par- 
liamentarianism and all legal opportunities, create mass economic and 
political organisations, a widespread labour press, etc.: on the other 
hand, the period engendered a tendency to repudiate the class struggle 
and to preach a class truce, repudiate the socialist revolution, repudiate 
the very principle of illegal organisations, recognise bourgeois pa- 
triotism, etc. Certain strata of the working class (the bureaucracy of the 
labour movement and the labour aristocracy, who get a fraction of the 
profits from the exploitation of the colonies and from the privileged po- 
sition of their “fatherlands” in the world market), as well as petty- 
bourgeois sympathisers within the socialist parties, have proved the so- 
cial mainstay of these tendencies, and channels of bourgeois influence 
over the proletariat. 

The baneful influence of opportunism has made itself felt most 
strongly in the policies of most of the official Social-Democratic parties 
of the Second Internationa! during the war. Voting for war credits, par- 
ticipation in governments, the policy of a class truce, the repudiation of 
an illegal organisation when legality has been rescinded — all this is a 
violation of the International’s most important decisions, and a down- 
right betrayal of socialism. 


The Third International 


The war-created crisis has exposed the real essence of opportunism as 
the bourgeoisie’s accomplice against the proletariat. The so-called So- 
cial-Democratic “Centre”, headed by Kautsky, has in practice com- 
pletely slid into opportunism, behind a cover of exceedingly harmful and 
hypocritical phrases and a Marxism falsified to resemble imperialism. 
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Experience shows that in Germany, for instance, a defence of the 
socialist standpoint has been possible only by resolute opposition to the 
will of the majority of the Party leadership. H would be a harmful iHu- 
sion to hope that a genuinely socialist International can be restored with- 
out a full organisational severance from the opportunists. 

The Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party must support all and 
every international and revolutionary mass action by the proletariat, and 
strive to bring together all anti-chauvinist elements in the International. 


Pacifism and the Peace Slogan 


Pacifism, the preaching of peace in the abstract, is one of the means of 
duping the working class. Under capitalism, particularly in its im- 
perialist stage, wars are inevitable. On the other hand. however, Social- 
Democrats cannot overlook the positive significance of revolutionary 
wars, i.e., not imperialist wars, but such as were fought, for instance, 
between 1789 and 1871. and with the aim of doing away with national 
oppression, and creating national capitalist states out of the feudal de- 
centralised states, or such wars that may be waged to defend the con- 
quests of the proletariat victorious in its struggle against the bourgeoisie. 

At the present time, the propaganda of peace unaccompanied by a call 
for revolutionary mass action can only sow illusions and demoralise the 
proletariat, for it makes the proletariat believe that the bourgeoisie is 
humane, and turns it into a plaything in the hands of the secret diplo- 
macy of the belligerent countries. In particular, the idea of a so-called 
democratic peace being possible without a series of revolutions is pro- 
foundly erroneous. 


The Defeat of the Tsarist Monarchy 


In each country, the struggle against a government that is waging an 
imperialist war should not falter at the possibility of that country’s defeat 
as a result of revolutionary propaganda. The defeat of the government’s 
army weakens the government, promotes the liberation of the 
nationalities it oppresses, and facilitates civil war against the ruling 
classes. 

This holds particularly true in respect of Russia. A victory for Russia 
will bring in its train a strengthening of reaction, both throughout the 
world and within the country, and will be accompanied by the complete 
enslavement of the peoples living in areas already seized. In view of 
this, we consider the defeat of Russia the lesser evil in all conditions. 
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The Attitude Towards Other Parties and Groups 


The war, which has engendered a spate of chauvinism, has revealed 
that the democratic (Narodnik) intelligentsia, the party of the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries (with complete instability of the oppositional trend, 
which ts centred in Mysi, and the main group of liquidators (Nasha 
Zarya) which is supported by Plekhanov, are all in the grip of 
chauvinism. In practice, the Organising Committee is also on the side 
of chauvinism, beginning with Larin and Martov’s camouflaged support 
of chauvinism and ending with Axelrod’s defence of the principle of pa- 
triotism, so is the Bund, in which a Germanophile chauvinism prevails. 
The Brussels bloc (of July 3, 1914) has disintegrated, while the elements 
that are grouped around Nashe Slovo are vacillating between a Platonic 
sympathy with internationalism and a striving for unity, at any price, 
with Nasha Zarya and the Organising Committee. The same vacillation 
is manifest in Chkheidze’s Social-Democratic group. The latter has, on 
the one hand, expelled the Plekhanovite, 1.e., the chauvinist, Mankov; 
on the other hand, it wishes to cover up, bv all possible means, the 
chauvinism of Plekhanov. Nasha Zarva, Axelrod, the Bund, etc. 

It is the task of the Social-Democratic Labour Party in Russia to con- 
solidate the proletarian unity created in 1912-14, mainly by Pravda, and 
to re-establish the Social-Democratic Party organisations of the working 
class. on the basis of a decisive organisational break with the social- 
chauvinists. Temporary agreements are possible only with those Social- 
Democrats who stand for a decisive organisational rupture with the Or- 
ganising Committee, Nasha Zarya and the Bund.O 


Six months later the party’s central organ published an article by Lenin 
explaining that the slogan of the “United States of Europe” had to be 
assessed in a world framework, and in light of the movement of colo- 


nial peoples. 


On the Slogan for a United 
States of Europe’ 
by V.I. Lenin 


In No. 40 of Sotsial-Demokrat we reported that a conference of our 
Party’s groups abroad had decided to defer the question of the “United 
States of Europe” slogan pending a discussion, in the press, on the eco- 


nomic aspect of the matter. | . 
At our conference the debate on this question assumed a purely polit- 
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ical character. Perhaps this was partly caused by the Central Commit- 
tee’s Manifesto having formulated this slogan as a forthright political 
one (“the immediate political slogan ... ”, as it says there); not only did 
it advance the slogan of a republican United States of Europe, but ex- 
pressly emphasised that this slogan is meaningless and false “without the 
revolutionary overthrow of the German, Austrian and Russian monar- 
chies”. 

It would be quite wrong to object to such a presentation of the ques- 
tion within the limits of a political appraisal of this slogan — e.g., to 
argue that it obscures or weakens, etc., the slogan of a socialist revolu- 
tion. Political changes of a truly democratic nature, and especially polit- 
ical revolutions, can under no circumstances whatsoever either obscure 
or weaken the slogan of a socialist revolution. On the contrary, they al- 
ways bring it closer, extend its basis, and draw new sections of the petty 
bourgeoisie and the semi-proletarian masses into the socialist struggle. 
On the other hand, political revolutions are inevitable in the course of the 
socialist revolution, which should not be regarded as a single act, but as 
a period of turbulent political and economic upheavals, the most intense 
class struggle, civil war, revolutions, and counter-revolutions. 

But while the slogan of a republican United States of Europe — if 
accompanied by the revolutionary overthrow of the three most reaction- 
ary monarchies in Europe, headed by the Russian — is quite invulnera- 
ble as a political slogan, there still remains the highly important question 
of its economic content and significance. From the standpoint of the eco- 
nomic conditions of imperialism — 1.e., the export of capital and the di- 
vision of the world by the “advanced” and “civilised” colonial powers — 
a United States of Europe, under capitalism, is either impossible or reac- 
tionary. 

Capital has become international and monopolist. The world has been 
carved up by a handful of Great Powers, i.e., powers successful in the 
great plunder and oppression of nations. The four Great Powers of 
Europe — Britain, France, Russia and Germany, with an aggregate 
population of between 250,000,000 and 300,000,000, and an area of 
about 7,000,000 square kilometres — possess colonies with a popula- 
tion of almost 500 million (494,500,000) and an area of 64,600,000 
square kilometres, i.e., almost half the surface of the globe 
(133,000,000 square kilometres, exclusive of Arctic and Antarctic re- 
gions). Add to this the three Asian states — China, Turkey and Persia, 
now being rent piecemeal by thugs that are waging a war of “liberation”, 
namely, Japan, Russia, Britain and France. Those three Asian states, 
which may be called semi-colonies (in reality they are now 90 per cent 
colonies), have a total population of 360,000,000 and an area of 


14,500,000 square kilometres (almost one and a half times the area of all 
Europe). 
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Furthermore, Britain, France and Germany have invested capital 
abroad to the value of no less than 70.000 million rubles. The business 
of securing “legitimate” profits from this tidy sum — these exceed 3,000 
million rubles annually — is carried out by the national committees of 
the millionaires, known as governments, which are equipped with ar- 
mies and navies and which provide the sons and brothers of the mil- 
lionaires with jobs in the colonies and semi-colonies as viceroys, con- 
suls, ambassadors, officials of all kinds, clergymen, and other leeches. 

That is how the plunder of about a thousand million of the earth's 
population by a handful of Great Powers is organised in the epoch of the 
highest development of capitalism. No other organisation is possible 
under capitalism. Renounce colonies, “spheres of influence”, and the 
export of capital? To think that it is possible means coming down to the 
level of some snivelling parson who every Sunday preaches to the rich 
on the lofty principles of Christianity and advises them to give the poor, 
well, if not millions, at least several hundred rubles yearly. 

A United States of Europe under capitalism is tantamount to an argu- 
ment on the partition of colonies. Under capitalism, however, no other 
basis and no other principle of division are possible except force. A 
multi-millionaire cannot share the “national income” of a capitalist 
country with anyone otherwise than “in proportion to the capital in- 
vested” (with a bonus thrown in, so that the biggest capital may receive 
more than its share). Capitalism is private ownership of the means of 
production, and anarchy in production. To advocate a “just” division of 
income on such a basis is sheer Proudhonism,'* stupid philistinism. No 
division can be effected otherwise than in “proportion to strength”, and 
strength changes with the course of economic development. Following 
1871, the rate of Germany's accession of strength was three or four 
times as rapid as that of Britain and France, and of Japan about ten times 
as rapid as Russia’s. There is and there can be no other way of testing the 
real might of a capitalist state than by war. War does not contradict the 
fundamentals of private property — on the contrary, it 1s a direct and in- 
evitable outcome of those fundamentals. Under capitalism the smooth 
economic growth of individual enterprises or individual states is impossi- 
ble. Under capitalism, there are no other means of restoring the period- 
ically disturbed equilibrium than crises in industry and wars in politics. 

Of couse, temporary agreements are possible between capitalists and 
between states. In this sense a United States of Europe is possible as an 
agreement between the European capitalists . . . but to what end? Only 
for the purpose of jointly suppressing soctalism in Europe, of jointly 
protecting colonial booty against Japan and America, who have been 
badly done out of their share by the present partition of colonies, and the 
increase of whose might during the last fifty years has been immeasura- 
bly more rapid than that of backward and monarchist Europe, now turn- 
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ing senile. Compared with the United States of America. Europe as a 
whole denotes economic stagnation. On the present economic basis, 
i.e.. under capitalism, a United States of Europe would signify an or- 
ganisation of reaction to retard America’s more rapid development. The 
times when the cause of democracy and socialism was associated only 
with Europe alone have gone for ever. 

A United States of the World (not of Europe alone) is the state form of 
the unification and freedom of nations which we associate with 
socialism — until the time when the complete victory of communism 
brings about the total disappearance of the state, including the democrat- 
ic. As a separate slogan, however, the slogan of a United States of the 
World would hardly be a correct one, first, because it merges with 
socialism; second, because it may be wrongly interpreted to mean that 
the victory of socialism in a single country is impossible, and it may also 
create misconceptions as to the relations of such a country to the others. 

Uneven economic and political development is an absolute law of 
capitalism. Hence, the victory of socialism is possible first in several or 
even in one capitalist country alone. After expropriating the capitalists 
and organising their own socialist production, the victorious proletariat 
of that country will arise against the rest of the world — the capitalist 
world — attracting to its cause the oppressed classes of other countries, 
stirring uprisings in those countries against the capitalists, and in case of 
need using even armed force against the exploiting classes and their 
states. The political form of a society wherein the proletariat is victori- 
ous in overthrowing the bourgeoisie will be a democratic republic, 
which will more and more concentrate the forces of the proletariat of a 
given nation or nations, in the struggle against states that have not yet 
gone over to socialism. The abolition of classes is impossible without a 
dictatorship of the oppressed class, of the proletariat. A free union of na- 
tions in socialism is impossible without a more or less prolonged and 
stubborn struggle of the socialist republics against the backward states. 

[t is for these reasons and after repeated discussions at the conference 
of R.S.D.L.P. groups abroad, and following that conference, that the 
Central Organ’s editors have come to the conclusion that the slogan for 
a United States of Europe is an erroneous one.O 


The Russian Retreat and the Workers’ Upsurge 


Events in Russia in 1915 quickly confirmed the Bern resolution’s pre- 
diction that military defeat would aid the revolutionary struggle. For 
the tsarist regime the war had provided a long-awaited opportunity to 
settle accounts with all its foes — not only the workers’ movement, but 
all proponents of democracy. Even the few trappings of democracy 
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that the tsarist government had accepted in the prewar period were 
largely discarded. The Duma was permitted to meet for only one day in 
August 1914 and another three days in early 1915. The tsar assumed the 
power to rule by fiat. 


However, from May to September 1915 a German military offensive in- 
flicted a catastrophic military defeat on Russia. The Russian forces 
were driven back 300 miles, surrendering an area greater than all of 
France, and including most of Russian Poland. Three-quarters of a mil- 
lion Russian soldiers were taken prisoner. Ten million civilian refugees 
fled the battle zones, helping to spread word of the debacle. 


Under pressure, the tsar shuffled the most notorious reactionaries out 
ot his cabinet and called the Duma into session in August. Most of the 
capitalist parties united in a “Progressive Bloc,” which held a majority 
in the Duma and demanded internal reforms and a reorganization of 
the government to allow a more effective war effort. The tsar re- 
sponded in September by dismissing the Duma and, for the first time 
since its creation, setting no date for it to reconvene. Some currents in 
the bourgeoisie now began toying with the notion of a patriotic revo- 
lution to replace tsarist rule with a strong government they hoped 
could win the war. 


in May 1915, the capitalists set up what were called War Industries 
Committees to step up production for the war effort, and in July it was 
decided to include workers’ representatives. While the Mensheviks 
and Socialist Revolutionaries decided to participate in these commit- 
tees, the Bolsheviks called for a boycott, in line with their refusal to 
support the war effort in any way. The Bolsheviks did, however, run 
candidates in the elections for delegates to the committees to explain 
their antiwar views to the workers. 


The military defeats and obvious government bungling, the shortages 
and price increases, the enormous casualties, and the repression all 
fed the workers’ anger. Strikes increased. The September 30, 1915, 
issue of Sotsial-Demokrat printed the following account of the work- 
ers’ upsurge, written by a party correspondent within Russia. 


On the Workers’ Movement in Russia!” 


The general picture of the workers’ movement since March [1915] is 
as follows: 

March. Large-scale arrests in Petersburg and in other localities, 
among the supporters of both the Central Committee and the Organizing 
Committee; Proletarskii Golos [Proletarian Voice] closed down. 

April. Large protest strikes on the anniversary of the Lena events, four 


hundred are arrested in Petersburg. 
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May l. Thirty-five thousand go on strike in Petersburg; 300 are ar- 
rested. 

June. Economic strikes in Petersburg, mainly among metalworkers, 
use of the “Italian” strike!®; about 15,000 go on strike, 400 are arrested, 
300 later released, and the remaining 100 sentenced to various punish- 
ments, additionally, thirty were sent to the front. 

Kostroma. Strike of the weavers, shootings; fourteen killed and’many 
wounded [on June 18 (5), 1915]. 

Moscow. Disturbances, twenty killed and wounded. 

July. The movement takes on a sharply political character, in /vanovo- 
Voznesensk a strike (led by supporters of the Central Committee), 
accompanied by large demonstrations with banners, singing of revolu- 
tionary songs, slogans: “Down with the government!” “General am- 
nesty!”, etc.; 100 killed and forty wounded [on August 23 (10), 1915]. 

Beginning of August. Large protest strikes against the massacre in 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk; 15,000 strike in Petersburg; continuous meetings 
at all the factories concerning the “mobilization of industry,” and other 
questions. The gendarmes and police often do not dare to disperse them, 
despite their openly “antigovernment” character. At the Putilov Works 
more than 15,000 workers attend these meetings, at Lessner 6,000 to 
7,000; similar meetings at Aivaz, Ericsson, and so forth. In most cases 
the workers decide against participation in the War Industries Commit- 
tees. The Liquidators [Mensheviks] (and recently even some “unifiers” 
[Mezhrayontsi]) stood for and still stand for participation in these com- 
mittees, with the aim of “utilizing them in the interests of the working 
class.” But the workers saw in these proposals only the aim of drawing 
them into the alien business of “defense of the fatherland,” that is, de- 
fense of the economic interests of Russian capital. 

Just before the [September 16 (3), 1915] dissolution of the Duma 
there were many arrests and searches, even in the health insurance fund 
committees (Putilov Works)'’; at the same time massive searches in 
Moscow. 

When the Duma was dissolved, the Petersburg Committee and others 
called a general protest strike, which was intended as a response not only 
to the dissolution, but also to the government's policy in general. The 
bourgeois press spread totally false information that this was a display of 
“solidarity with the Duma” or with the liberals. The slogan was not 
“Convocation of the Duma,” but “Down with the government”; and it 
was also said that there are no real workers’ representatives in the Duma. 
The strike was to have continued for three days, but when General 
Frolov issued an order for the strikers to be brought before field court- 
martials, and so on, the Petersburg Committee resolved to strike for one 
more day to demonstrate that the workers were not ending the strike on 
the general’s orders. The Liquidators were against this and their support- 
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ers returned to work: ours returned to work one day later, as had been de- 
cided. Altogether. 150,000 went on strike in Petersburg (not 75.000 as 
the bourgeois press reported), 25,000 in Nizhni Novgorod [Gorki]: there 
were big strikes in Moscow, Kharkov, and Ekaterinoslav | Dnepropet- 
rovsk} (in Nizhni Novgorod they struck for only one day). 

After these strikes the liberals went on a concerted “pacification” 
drive, but the workers were not about to be pacified at all. The repres- 
sion carried out against them, the incredible rise of inflation, and so on, 
heighten the revolutionary mood. 

Recently the Petersburg Committee decided to carry out agitation for 
the convocation of a workers’ parliament as a counterweight to the vari- 
ous bourgeois organizations. The factory representatives and others, 
elected on the basis of proportional representation in all the cities, must 
create an all-Russian soviet of workers’ deputies, where we think we can 
obtain a majority. Everyone senses that the revolution is drawing near. 
We are moving toward a general strike under the slogan of the “Con- 
stituent Assembly” and the “three whales.”!°D 


The Bolsheviks, feeling the rising tide of the coming revolution, called 
for the establishment of a revolutionary government of the workers 
and peasants. A resolution of the party organization in the industrial 
region of the Ural mountains, adopted at its September 1915 confer- 
ence, defined these central tasks of the revolution as follows: 


“The immediate political tasks facing all the democratic classes of Rus- 
sia — the proletariat, the peasantry, and the urban democratic forces 
— are to bring the war to an end on democratic principles and to fully 
democratize Russia’s political structure (a democratic republic, the 
eight-hour workday, the confiscation of the landlords’ estates, and so 
on). 

“This raises the struggle for power, for the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat and the peasantry as the next tactical task. This can be accom- 
plished only by a popular revolutionary insurrection, for only the vic- 
tory of the revolutionary people (a provisional revolutionary govern- 
ment, a constituent assembly) guarantees them both the end of the 
war on a democratic basis and a democratic republic within the coun- 
try. Only a victorious revolutionary people embodied in a provisional 
revolutionary government, or, even more, in an all-people’s con- 
stituent assembly, can come to an agreement with the peoples of Cen- 
tral Europe over the heads of the German and Austro-Hungarian gov- 
ernments on the terms for a democratic peace. And at the same time 
only an all-people’s constituent assembly can organize and consoli- 
date a democratic republic in Russia. 


“Thus the slogan ‘All-People’s Constituent Assembly,’ is the im- 
mediate slogan of the political struggle of the working class and of all 
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the democratic forces for ending the war on the basis of a democratic 
peace and organizing a democratic republic within the country.” 


The conclusion of a leaflet by the Petersburg Bolshevik Party commit- 
tee from the summer of 1915 reflects the spirit of anticipation of those 
days. 


“Comrades workers and soldiers! The moment is approaching when 
the betrayers of the people will for a second time face our terrible jus- 
tice. The time is coming when the people will assemble their mighty 
regenerative strength and strike against their age-old foe: the govern- 
ment and the capitalists. We must swiftly undertake preparations in 
every part of our native land to carry out this great and glorious task. 
Since the beginning of the war the Russian Social Democratic Labor 
Party has tirelessly summoned you to this work.... 


“It calls on you, comrades workers and soldiers, to organize revolu- 
tionary cells and groups in the army, the factories, and everywhere 
where there is the slightest possibility. The time is coming when all the 
cells scattered through the army and the working masses will unite in 
the powerful and terrible army of revolution, which as it marches for- 
ward will sweep away from the face of the land the bloodthirsty tsarist 
government and the thousands of parasitical bureaucrats. ... 


“Comrades, remember that with every hour the fateful hour of deci- 
sive struggle and of the peoples’ just retribution draws near. On you, 
comrade soldiers, the success of the second Russian revolution will 
depend. 


“Down with the war, down with the autocracy! Long live civil war! 
Long live the democratic republic, the eight-hour working day, and 
the confiscation of the landlords’ estates! Long live the second Russian 
revolution and its demands! Long live the mighty Social Democratic 
Labor Party! “7° 


Lenin composed the following draft statement in August 1915 for circu- 
lation to party cadres inside Russia as a guide in explaining the im- 
perialist nature of the war and the tasks of revolutionary workers. 


Appeal on the War’! 
by V.I. Lenin 


Worker Comrades: 

The European war has been in progress for over a year. All things 
considered, it will last a long time, because, while Germany is best pre- 
pared and at present the strongest, the Quadruple Entente (Russia, Brit- 
ain, France and Italy) has more men and money, and besides, freely gets 
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war material from the United States of America. the world’s richest 
country. 

What is this war being fought for, which is bringing mankind unparal- 
leled suffering? The government and the bourgeoisie of each belligerent 
country are squandering millions of rubles on books and newspapers so 
as to lay the blame on the foe, arouse the people's furious hatred of the 
enemy, and stop at no lie so as to depict themselves as the side that has 
been unjustly attacked and is now “defending” itself. In reality, this is a 
war between two groups of predatory Great Powers, and it is being 
fought for the partitioning of colonies. the enslavement of other nations, 
and advantages and privileges of the world market. This is a most reac- 
tionary war, a war of modern slave-holders aimed at preserving and con- 
solidating capitalist slavery. Britain and France are lying when they as- 
sert that they are warring for Belgium’s freedom. In reality, they have 
long been preparing the war, and are waging it with the purpose of rob- 
bing Germany and stnpping her of her colonies; they have signed a treaty 
with Italy and Russia on the pillage and carving up of Turkey and 
Austria. The tsanst monarchy in Russia is waging a predatory war aimed 
at seizing Galicia, taking territory away from Turkey, enslaving Persia, 
Mongolia, etc. Germany is waging war with the purpose of grabbing 
British, Belgian, and French colonies. Whether Germany or Russia 
wins, or whether there is a “draw”, the war will bring humanity fresh op- 
pression of hundreds and hundreds of millions of people in the colonies, 
in Persia, Turkey and China, a fresh enslavement of nations, and new 
chains for the working class of all countries. 

What are the tasks of the working class with regard to this war? The 
answer to this question is provided in a resolution unanimously adopted 
by the socialists of the whole world, at the Basle International Socialist 
Congress of 1912. This resolution was adopted in anticipation of a war 
of the very kind as started in 1914. This resolution says that the war is re- 
actionary, that it is being prepared in the interests of “capitalist profits”, 
that the workers consider it “a crime to shoot each other down”, that the 
war will lead to “a proletarian revolution”, that an example for the work- 
ers’ tactics was set by the Paris Commune of 1871, and by October-De- 
cember 1905, in Russia, i.e., by a revolution. 

All class-conscious workers in Russia are on the side of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labour group in the Duma, whose members (Pet- 
rovsky, Badayev, Muranov, Samoilov, and Shagov) have been exiled 
by the tsar to Siberia for revolutionary propaganda against the war and 
against the government. It is only in such revolutionary propaganda, and 
in revolutionary activities leading to a revolt of the masses, that the sal- 
vation of humanity from the horrors of the present and the future wars 
lies. Only the revolutionary overthrow of the bourgeois governments, in 
the first place of the most reactionary, brutal, and barbarous tsarist gov- 
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ernment, will open the road to socialism and peace among nations. 

The conscious or unwitting servants of the bourgeoisie are lying when 
they wish to persuade the people that the revolutionary overthrow of the 
tsarist monarchy can lead only to victories for and consolidation of the 
German reactionary monarchy and the German bourgeoisie. Although 
the leaders of the German socialists, like many leading socialists in Rus- 
sia, have gone over to the side of their “own” bourgeoisie and are help- 
ing to deceive the people with fables of a war of “defence”, there 1s 
mounting among the working masses of Germany an ever stronger pro- 
test and indignation against their government. The German socialists 
who have not gone over to the side of the bourgeoisie have declared in 
the press that they consider the tactics of the Russian Social-Democratic 
Labour group in the Duma “heroic”. In Germany, calls against the war 
and against the government are being published illegally. Tens and hun- 
dreds of the finest socialists of Germany, including Clara Zetkin, the 
well-known representative of the women’s labour movement, have been 
thrown into prison by the German Government for propaganda in a rev- 
olutionary spirit. In all the belligerent countries without exception, in- 
dignation is mounting in the working masses, and the example of revo- 
lutionary activities set by the Social-Democrats of Russia, and even 
more so any success of the revolution in Russia, will not fail to advance 
the great cause of socialism, of the victory of the proletariat over the 
blood-stained bourgeois exploiters. 

The war is iilling the pockets of the capitalists, into whose pockets 
gold is pouring from the treasuries of the Great Powers. The war is pro- 
voking a blind bitterness against the enemy, the bourgeoisie doing its 
best to direct the indignation of the people into such channels, to divert 
their attention from the chief enemy — the government and the ruling 
classes of their own country. However, the war which brings in its train 
endless misery and suffering for the toiling masses, enlightens and steels 
the finest representatives of the working class. If perish we must, let us 
perish in the struggle for our own cause, for the cause of the workers, for 
the socialist revolution, and not for the interests of the capitalists, the 
landowners, and tsars — this is what every class-conscious worker sees 
and feels. Revolutionary Social-Democratic work may be difficult at 
present, but it is possible. It is advancing throughout the world, and in 
this alone lies salvation. 

Down with the tsarist monarchy, which has drawn Russia into a crim- 
inal war, and which oppresses the peoples! Long live the world brother- 
hood of the workers, and the international revolution of the proletariat!0 





Revolutionary Social Democratic work in Russia in 1915 still faced dif- 
ficulties, but was recovering from the blows it received in the first 
months of the war. One area where it began to make important gains 
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was among women, who were being drawn into the industrial work 
force in large numbers. By the outbreak of the war, women made up 
roughly one-third of the industrial workers, and a still larger portion of 
those in the textile industry. This increased even further during the 
war as men were mobilized for military service. 


Social Democrats had begun consistent work among women workers 
during the 1912-14 upsurge. The Bolsheviks organized the first Interna- 
tional Women’s Day meeting in Russia in 1913. The same year Pravda 
began regularly publishing a page devoted to questions facing 
women. 


The Bolsheviks launched a women’s newspaper, Rabotnitsa (Woman 
Worker), in 1914, with the first issue appearing on International 
Women’s Day, when the party again organized demonstrations. The 
paper was suppressed in July along with the rest of the workers’ press. 
The Mensheviks also began a women’s paper during that year. 


The Bolshevik paper was supported financially by women factory 
workers and distributed by them in the workplaces. It reported on the 
conditions and struggles of women workers in Russia and abroad, and 
encouraged women to join in struggle with their male co-workers. It 
urged them to reject the women’s movement initiated by bourgeois 
women following the 1905 revolution. 


The situation of women worsened during the war as many became the 
sole support of their families and necessities became scarcer and more 
expensive. Women workers took part in many strikes and demonstra- 
tions against the economic hardships created by Russia’s involvement 
in the war. 


While the Bolshevik Party remained overwhelmingly male in composi- 
tion, recruitment of women workers in significant numbers began 
with the 1912-14 upsurge. At the Bolsheviks’ sixth congress in August 
1917, women made up about 6 percent of the delegates.” 


When the Kiev Bolsheviks distributed their leaflet for the March 8 (Feb- 
ruary 23), 1915, women’s celebration, the workers’ movement was 
only beginning to recover from the blows received since the outbreak 
of war. Their appeal linked the oppression of women to the suffering 
of male workers, and to a program for the liberation of all working 


people. 


To the Working Women of Kiev” 


Workers of the World, Unite! . 
Comrades, working women, listen to us, for this matter concerns you 


deeply. The third anniversary since the Russian working woman fol- 
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lowed the example of her comrades abroad and organized her working 
woman’s holiday is approaching. This is the third anniversary since the 
Russian working woman awakened from a deathlike lethargy, threw off 
the chains of age-old slavery, and began a resolute struggle for her lib- 
eration. For the third year now she loudly proclaims her rights. On her 
holiday she assembles and reviews her forces, and arouses her backward 
friends, summoning and organizing them in the struggle for freedom and 
the brotherhood of the people, for the freedom of women. 

Pitiful as the lot of the worker is, the status of the woman is far worse. 
In the factory, in the workshop, she works for a capitalist boss, at home 
— for the family. 

Thousands of women sell their labor to capital; thousands drudge 
away at hired labor; thousands and hundreds of thousands suffer under 
the yoke of family and social oppression. And for the enormous majority 
of working women it seems this is the way it must be. But is it really true 
that the working woman cannot hope for a better future, and that fate has 
consigned her to an entire life of work and only work, without rest night 
and day? 

Comrades, working women! The men comrades toil along with us. 
Their fate and ours are one. But they have long since found the only road 
to a better life — the road of organized labor's struggle with capital, the 
road of struggle against all oppression, evil, and violence. Women 
workers, there is no other road for us. The interests of the working men 
and women are equal, are one. Only in a united struggle together with 
the men workers, in joint workers’ organizations — in the Social Dem- 
ocratic Party, the trade unions, workers’ clubs, and cooperatives — shall 
we obtain our rights and win a better life. 

Now, in the hard times of world war, the yoke still rests on your 
shoulders, woman workers. The capitalists, in their pursuit of riches, 
have started a bloody war, a carnage in which they have incited the 
workers of different countries against each other. Millions of proleta- 
rians have been forced to abandon their personal affairs, their wives, 
children, and relatives to go and destroy their fellow-workers. Your 
fathers, husbands, and brothers have perished by the thousand in this 
cruel, bloody war, a war such as the world has never seen. 

They are destroying one another mercilessly, spilling blood not for the 
freedom and happiness of the working class but in the interests of the rul- 
ing clique — the government and the capitalists — for whose benefit 
millions of people perish, villages and cities are annihilated, and indus- 
trial life is obliterated. Thanks to them, hungry families of workers flee 
by the thousands; flee in vain, searching for bread and work. 

“Down with the war!” — the working woman declares on Women’s 
Day. 
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Down with the war, long live the international brotherhood of the 
workers! 

Comrades, working women, let’s get to work! Wake all who are still 
sound asleep: unite those who are still weak and divided. Call them to 
the road of struggle for the demands of the whole working class: 

The eight-hour workday; the legislative protection of labor; high 
wages; state insurance for illness. old age, disability, accidents, and un- 
employment; 

Benefits for pregnancy and maternity, full equality of civil and family 
rights for men and women; 

Universal and equal suffrage. direct elections and the secret ballot; a 
democratic republic. 

These must be the slogans of the working woman on Women’s Day. 
Around them she must organize her forces, she must struggle resolutely 
to carry them through to the end. 

So comrades, working women, let’s get organized! May Women’s 
Day be the pledge for the further development of the workers’ move- 
ment. Long live the democratic republic, the eight-hour workday, the 
confiscation of the land and its distribution to the peasants! 

Long live the international brotherhood of the workers against the 
chauvinism and nationalism of all countries! 

Long live the revolution and socialism! 

Long live the Russian Social Democratic Labor Party! 

Kiev Committee RSDLP H 


With the military defeats of 1915 and the revival of the workers’ move- 
ment, the tsarist regime entered into crisis. Lenin wrote the following 
analysis of the decisive turn in Russia in November 1915. 


The Defeat of Russia 
and the Revolutionary Crisis~* 
by V.I. Lenin 


The dissolution of the Fourth Duma in retaliation for the formation of 
an Opposition bloc consisting of liberals, Octobrists and nationalists, 1s 
one of the most vivid manifestations of the revolutionary crisis in Rus- 
sia. The defeat of the armies of the tsarist monarchy; the growth of the 
strike movement and the revolutionary movement of the proletariat: the 
discontent of the masses and the formation of the liberal-Octobrist bloc 
for the purpose of reaching an understanding with the tsar on a pro- 
gramme of reforms and mobilising industry for the victory over Ger- 
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many — such is the sequence and texture of events at the end of the first 
year of war. 

There is obviously a revolutionary crisis in Russia, but its significance 
and the attendant tasks of the proletariat are not correctly understood by 
all. 

History seems to be repeating itself: again there is a war. as in 1905, 
a war tsarism has dragged the country into with definite, patently an- 
nexationist, predatory and reactionary aims. Again there is military de- 
feat, and a revolutionary crisis accelerated by it. Again the liberal 
bourgeoisie — in this case even in conjunction with large sections of the 
conservative bourgeoisie and the landowners — are advocating a pro- 
gramme of reform and of an understanding with the tsar. The situation is 
almost like that in the summer of 1905, prior to the Bulygin Duma, or in 
the summer of 1906, after the dissolution of the First Duma. 

There is, however, actually a vast difference, viz., that this war has 
involved all Europe, all the most advanced countries with mass and 
powerful socialist movements. The imperialist war has linked up the 
Russian revolutionary crisis, which stems from a bourgeois-democratic 
revolution, with the growing crisis of the proletarian socialist revolution 
in the West. This link is so direct that no individual solution of revolu- 
tionary [problems] is possible in any single country — the Russian 
bourgeois-democratic revolution is now not only a proiogue to, but an 
indivisible and integral part of, the social revolution in the West. 

In 1905, it was the proletariat’s task to consummate the bourgeois rev- 
olution in Russia so as to kindle the proletarian revolution in the West. 
In 1915, the second part of this task has acquired an urgency that puts it 
on a level with the first part. A new political division has arisen in Russia 
on the basis of new, higher, more developed and more complex interna- 
tional relations. This new division is between the chauvinist revolution- 
aries, who desire revolution so as to defeat Germany, and the proletarian 
internationalist revolutionaries, who desire a revolution in Russia for the 
sake of the proletarian revolution in the West, and simultaneously with 
that revolution. This new division is, in essence, one between the urban 
and the rural petty bourgeoisie in Russia, and the socialist proletariat. 
The new division must be clearly understood, for the impending revolu- 
tion makes it the prime duty of a Marxist, i.e., of any class-conscious 
socialist, to realise the position of the various classes, and to interpret 
general differences over tactics and principles as differences in the po- 
sitions of the various classes. 

There is nothing more puerile, contemptible and harmful, than the 
idea current among revolutionary philistines, namely, that differences 
should be “forgotten” “in view” of the immediate common aim in the ap- 
proaching revolution. People whom the experience of the 1905-14 dec- 
ade has not taught the folly of this idea are hopeless from the revolution- 
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ary standpoint. Those who confine themselves, at this stage, to revolu- 
tionary exclamations, without analysing which classes have proved their 
ability to adopt, and have indeed adopted, a definite revolutionary pro- 
gramme, do not really differ from “revolutionaries” like Khrustalyov, 
Aladyin and Alexinsky. 

We have before us the clear-cut stand of the monarchy and the feudal- 
minded landowners — “no surrender“ of Russia to the liberal 
bourgeoisie; better an understanding with the German monarchy. 
Equally clear is the liberal bourgeoisie’s stand — exploit the defeat and 
the mounting revolution in order to wrest concessions from a frightened 
monarchy and compel it to share power with the bourgeoisie. Just as 
clear, too, is the stand of the revolutionary proletariat, which is striving 
to consummate the revolution by exploiting the vacillation and embar- 
rassment of the government and the bourgeoisie. The petty bourgeoisie, 
however, i.e., the vast mass of the barely awakening population of Rus- 
Sia, is groping blindly in the wake of the bourgeoisie, a captive to 
nationalist prejudices, on the one hand, prodded into the revolution by 
the unparalleled horror and misery of war, the high cost of living, im- 
poverishment, ruin and starvation, but on the other hand, glancing back- 
ward at every step towards the idea of defence of the fatherland, towards 
the idea of Russia's state integrity, or towards the idea of small-peasant 
prosperity, to be achieved through a victory over tsarism and over Ger- 
many, but without a victory over capitalism. 

This vacillation of the petty bourgeois. of the small peasant, is no ac- 
cident, but the inevitable outcome of his economic position. It is foolish 
to shut one’s eyes to this bitter but profound truth; it must be understood 
and traced back in the existing political currents and groupings, SO as 
not to deceive ourselves and the people, and not to weaken and paralyse 
the revolutionary party of the Social-Democratic proletariat. The pro- 
letariat will debilitate itself if it permits its party to vacillate as the petty 
bourgeoisie does. The proletariat will accomplish its task only tf it is 
able to march unfalteringly towards its great goal, pushing the petty 
bourgeoisie forward, letting the latter learn from its mistakes when it 
wavers to the right, and utilising all the petty bourgeoisie’s forces to the 
utmost when life compels it to move to the left. 

The Trudoviks, the S.R.s, [Socialist Revolutionaries} and the Or- 
ganising Committee's liquidationist supporters — these are the political 
trends in Russia which have taken shape during the past decade, have 
proved their links with the various groups, elements and strata in the 
petty bourgeoisie, and shown vacillation from extreme revolutionism in 
word, to an alliance with the chauvinist Popular Socialists. or with 
Nasha Zarya, in deed. On September 3, 1915, for instance, the five sec- 
retaries of the Organising Committee abroad issued a manifesto on the 
tasks of the proletariat, which said not a word about opportunism and so- 
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cial-chauvinism, but called for a “revolt” in the rear of the German army 
(this after a whole year of struggle against the slogan of civil war!) and 
proclaimed a slogan praised so highly in 1905 by the Cadets, viz., a 
“constituent assembly for the liquidation of the war” and for the “abo- 
lition of the autocratic [June 3] regime”! People who have failed to under- 
stand the need for a cleavage between the party of the proletariat and 
these petty-bourgeois trends so that the revolution may be successful, 
have assumed the name of Social-Democrats in vain. 

No, in the face of the revolutionary crisis in Russia, which is being ac- 
celerated by defeat — and this is what the motley opponents of “de- 
featism” are afraid to admit — it will be the proletariat’s duty to carry on 
the struggle against opportunism and chauvinism, or otherwise it will be 
impossible to develop the revolutionary consciousness of the masses, 
and to assist their movement by means of straightforward revolutionary 
slogans. Not a constituent assembly, but the overthrow of the monarchy, 
a republic, the confiscation of landed estates, and an eight-hour day will, 
as hitherto, be the slogans of the Social-Democratic proletariat, the slo- 
gans of our Party. In direct connection with this, and to make it possible 
really to single out the socialist tasks and contrast them with the tasks of 
bourgeois chauvinism (including the Plekhanov and the Kautsky brands) 
in all its propaganda and agitation, and in all working-class action, our 
Party will preserve the slogan of “transform the imperialist war into a 
civil war”, 1.e., the slogan of the socialist revolution in the West. 

The lessons of the war are compelling even our opponents to recog- 
nise in practice both the stand of “defeatism” and the necessity of issuing 
— at first a spirited phrase in a manifesto, but later more seriously and 
thoughtfully — the slogan of ta revolt in the rear” of the German mili- 
tarists, in other words, the slogan of a civil war. The lessons of the war, 
it appears, are knocking into their heads that which we have been insist- 
ing on since the very outset of the war. The defeat of Russia has proved 
the lesser evil, for it has tremendously enhanced the revolutionary crisis 
and has aroused millions, tens and hundreds of millions. Moreover, in 
conditions of an imperialist war, a revolutionary crisis in Russia could 
not but lead people's thoughts to the only salvation for the people — the 
idea of “a revolt in the rear” of the German army, i.e., the idea of a civil 
war in all the belligerent countries. 

Life teaches. Life is advancing, through the defeat of Russia, towards 
a revolution in Russia and, through that revolution and in connection 
with it, towards a civil war in Europe. Life has taken this direction. And, 
drawing fresh strength from these lessons of life, which have justified its 
position, the party of the revolutionary proletariat of Russia will, with 
ever greater energy, follow the path it has chosen. 
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27 « 
Birth of the Zimmerwald Left 


The secretariat of the International Socialist Bureau (ISB) took no ac- 
tion in the first months of the war to regroup the deeply divided Inter- 
national. The chauvinist leaderships of the Social Democratic parties 
of belligerent countries obstinately refused to meet in the same room 
with their counterparts from the other side. Initial probes from outside 
the ISB at convening conferences of all Socialist parties also found- 
ered. Conferences were organized of Social Democratic leaders from 
the Entente countries, from Germany and Austria, and from nonbel- 
ligerent countries, but no way was found to bring together the parties 
from nations on opposite sides of the trenches. 


The first successful effort to assemble Socialists from the warring na- 
tions came from the Socialist women’s movement. In November 1914, 
both Inessa Armand, acting on behalf of the Bolsheviks’ women’s 
paper Rabotnitsa, and Alexandra Kollontai wrote letters to German 
Socialist Clara Zetkin, proposing an international conference of left- 
wing Socialist women. Zetkin was the secretary of the International 
Bureau of Socialist Women of the Second International and editor of 
the German Socialists’ women’s fortnightly, Die Gleichheit (Equality). 


Die Gleichheit had responded to the declaration of war by reprinting 
the final two paragraphs of the Stuttgart resolution on militarism and 
war in large type on its front page. Thereafter, within the limits im- 
posed by government censorship, it continued to speak out against 
the war. When the censors cut Zetkin’s antiwar “Appeal to proletarian 
women of all countries” from the November 27 issue of Die Gleich- 


heit, she had it printed in a Swiss Socialist paper and distributed in 
Germany as an illegal leaflet. 


Zetkin responded positively to Rabotnitsa’s proposal. Moreover, she 
wrote to Armand that women had to “demonstrate decisive influence 
in the preparation of the founding of the Third International.”' Few of 
the prospective delegates, however, were prepared to limit the con- 
ference to those ready to break once and for all with the chauvinists 
and opportunists, so the invitation was made without restrictions. 
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The ISB and the chauvinist party leaderships reacted to the project 
with hostility. The German leadership went so far as to prohibit mem- 
bers from attending. The conference had to be organized in secret, as 
an informal gathering, and kept small. Twenty-nine delegates met in 
Bern March 26-28, 1915; six women came from Germany, and others 


came trom England, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Poland, and Rus- 
Sia. 


The Bolshevik delegates to the conference criticized the draft reso- 
lution, for its failure to go beyond a pacifist framework or to con- 
demn the betrayal of socialism by the majority leaders of the old Inter- 
national. 


The Bolsheviks proposed an alternate draft. It attacked the leadership 
of “most socialist parties of the belligerent countries” for “succumb- 
ing to the pressure of circumstances” and having “committed a real 
betrayal tn respect of socialism, supplanting it with nationalism.” It 
noted that “impertalism threatens the world with a series of wars, un- 
less the proletariat musters enough strength to put an end to the 
Capitalist system by the final overthrow of capitalism,” and that the ob- 
jective conditions were ripe for socialism in the advanced countries of 
Europe. “The working woman will attain her aim” of ending the suffer- 
ing caused by imperialist wars “only through a revolutionary mass 
movement, and a strengthening and sharpening of the socialist strug- 
gle.”? 


Only the Bolshevik delegates — Inessa Armand, Nadezhda Krupskaya, 
Zina Lilina, Olga Ravich, and Yelena Rozmirovich — and Anna 
Kamienska, of the Polish-Lithuanian Social Democracy, supported this 
proposal. The Bolsheviks and Kamienska subsequently voted against 
the majority resolution. Nevertheless they helped edit its final text and 
declared their readiness to participate in common actions to promote 
revolutionary struggle and the fight against chauvinism. The confer- 
ence manifesto was widely circulated, with 200,000 copies distributed 
underground in Germany alone. It helped win many women to the 
struggle against the war and for international solidarity. 


Women of the Working People!” 


International Conference of Socialist Women in Bern 


March 1915 
Where are your husbands? Where are your sons? 
For eight months they have been at the front. They have been torn 
from their work and their homes: youths, the support and the hope of 
their parents, men in the prime of life, men with graying hair, the pro- 
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viders of their families. They all wear uniforms, live in the trenches, and 
are ordered to destroy what industrious labor has created. 

Millions already lie in mass graves. Thousands upon thousands lie in 
the hospitals — with mangled bodies, with shattered limbs, with blinded 
eyes and destroyed minds, seized by epidemics or prostrated from 
exhaustion. 

Burned villages and towns, demolished bridges, destroyed forests, 
and cratered fields form the trail left by thetr deeds. 

Proletarian women! They told you that your husbands and sons de- 
parted to defend you, the frail women, your children, your hearth, and 
your home. What is the reality? A double burden has been heaped on the 
shoulders of you “weak” women. Defenseless, you have been delivered 
up to grief and misery. They threaten to take the roof from over your 
head. Your children starve and freeze. Your hearth is cold and empty. 

They spoke to you of one great brotherhood and sisterhood between 
the noble and the humble, of a “civil peace” between poor and rich. But 
the “civil peace” now shows its true face. The boss lowers your wages, 
the merchant and unscrupulous speculator increase prices, and the land- 
lord threatens to put you out onto the street. The state is miserly toward 
you and bourgeois charity sets up its soup kitchens while advising you to 
be thrifty. 

What is the purpose of this war which brings you such dreadful suffer- 
ing? They say it is for the well-being and the defense of the fatherland. 
But what is the well-being of the fatherland? Should it not be the well- 
being of the many millions? The well-being of the millions whom the 
war tums into corpses, into cripples, into unemployed, into beggars, 
into widows, and into orphans? 

Who endangers the well-being of the fatherland? Is it the men of other 
countries in different uniforms who wanted the war just as little as did 
your husbands and who know just as little why they should murder their 
brothers? No! The fatherland is endangered by all those who derive their 
wealth from the misery of the broad masses and who base their rule upon 
oppression. 

Who benefits from the war? In every nation it is only a small minority, 
above all, the manufacturers of rifles and cannon, armor plate and tor- 
pedo boats, the owners of the docks, and the suppliers of the army. To 
feed their profits they aroused nationalist hatred among the peoples and 
so contributed to the outbreak of war. Moreover, the war benefits the 
capitalists in general. Has not the labor of the disinherited and exploited 
masses accumulated goods that are denied to those who created them? 
Denied to them, of course, because they are poor. They cannot pay for 
them! The sweat of the workers created these goods and now the blood 
of the workers must conquer new export markets for them abroad. For- 
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eign lands must be colonized where the capitalists can rob the earth of its 
treasures and exploit the cheapest labor power. 

Not the defense of the fatherland, but its expansion is the purpose of 
this war. Such are the requirements of the capitalist order. for without 
the oppression and exploitation of one human being by another, it cannot 
exist. 

The workers have nothing to gain from this war but everything to lose 
— all that is dear to them. 

Women of the working class! The men of the belligerent countries 
have been brought to silence. The war has dulled their consciousness, 
paralyzed their wills, and deformed their entire beings. 

But you women who endure misery and deprivation at home, in addi- 
tion to the gnawing concern for your loved ones at the front, why should 
you hesitate to voice your desire for peace. to raise your protest against 
the war? Why do you recoil? Until now you have endured for the sake of 
your loved ones. Now it is time to act for the benefit of your husbands, 
for the benefit of your sons. 

Enough of the slaughter! This cry resounds in all languages. Millions 
of proletarian women sound this call. It echoes back from the trenches 
where the conscience of the sons of the people rebels against the slaugh- 
ter. 

Women of the laboring people! In these difficult days Socialist 
women from Germany. England, France, and Russia have come to- 
gether. Your misery, your suffering have touched their hearts. For the 
sake of the future — yours and that of your loved ones — they call upon 
you to work for peace. Just as the will of Socialist women is united 
across the battlefields, so you in all countries must close ranks in order 
to raise the call — peace, peace! 

The World War has imposed the greatest sacrifice upon you. It robs 
you of your sons to whom you gave birth in pain and suffering and 
whom you have raised with effort and worry. It robs you of your hus- 
bands who are your companions in life’s hard struggle. In comparison to 
these sacrifices all others are small and insignificant. All of humanity 
looks to you. proletarian women of the belligerent countries. You must 


become the heroines, the deliverers! | 
Unite in one will and in one action! Proclaim a millionfold that which 


your husbands and your sons cannot yet assert. | 
The working people of all countries are brothers. Only the united de- 
termination of the people can stop the slaughter. Socialism alone is the 


future peace of humanity! | 
Down with capitalism, which sacrifices untold multitudes of human- 


ity to the wealth and power of the propertied: 
Down with the war! Onward to socialism!0 
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The International Socialist Youth Conference, 
April 1915 


Although the Socialist Youth International had campaigned actively 
against militarism since its formation in 1907, its bureau ceased func- 
tioning when the war broke out. The initiative to call an international 
conference against the imperialist slaughter came from the Swiss 
Socialist youth league, in collaboration with the Socialist youth of Italy 
and those of the Stuttgart region of Germany. 


When the official youth bureau declined to organize the gathering, the 
initiators proceeded on their own. Fourteen delegates — from Bul- 
garia, Denmark, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Russia, Switzerland, 
and one delegate representing Norway and Sweden — met in Bern, 
April 5-7, 1915. Youth leagues with a total membership of nearly thirty- 
four thousand were represented, not counting Germany, where the 
official youth leadership opposed the conference, and Russia, where 
no membership figures existed. 


The debate focused on the same alternative positions that faced the 
women’s conference. Bolshevik delegates pressed their proposal for a 
revolutionary course in the fight against the war — but to no avail. By 
a nine-to-five vote a proposal by the Scandinavian delegates was 
adopted that youth organizations work to obtain the “recognition of 
the demand for disarmament in the program of the workers’ move- 
ment of their country.”* 


The final resolution was passed by a vote of nineteen to three, with the 
Russian Bolsheviks and the Polish delegate voting no.’ The conference 


reconstituted the Socialist Youth International on the basis of this res- 
olution. 


A new international youth secretariat was established in Zurich with a 
young German Socialist, Willi Miunzenberg, as secretary. An interna- 
tional day of youth protest against militarism was organized, held for 
the first time on October 3, 1915, and subsequently on the first Sunday 


in September. The “Liebknecht fund” was launched to finance the sec- 
retariat’s work. 


Shortly after the conference the secretariat published the first issue of 
its quarterly magazine, Jugend-Internationale, (Youth International). It 
contained discussion articles by leaders of the revolutionary Socialist 
current, tncluding Liebknecht and Lenin, as well as news and debate 
from the Socialist youth movement. 


The reconstituted Socialist Youth International did not adopt the pos- 
itions of Lenin and the Bolshevik Central Committee, positions that 
were to lay the programmatic foundations for the formation of the 
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Communist International in 1919. Its break from the chauvinist ISB and 
Social Democratic leaderships in Europe, however, did create a 
framework for international anti-imperialist actions, and for an inter- 
national discussion of revolutionary strategy during the war. In a 
number of European countries the cadres of the Socialist Youth Inter- 
national formed a decisive component of the leaderships of the Com- 
munist parties established after 1918. The Socialist Youth International 
itself was won politically and organizationally to the Communist Inter- 
national. 


The following is the resolution of the Bern youth conference. 


The War and the Tasks of the 
Socialist Youth Organizations°® 


The International Socialist Youth Conference held at Bern on April 5, 
6. and 7, 1915, and attended by delegates from nine countries, renews 
the decisions of the International Socialist Youth Conferences in 
Stuttgart, Copenhagen, and Basel calling on the laboring youth of all 
countries to struggle against militarism and against war. which mas- 
sacres the people. 

The conference notes with profound regret that the Socialist youth or- 
ganizations in most countries, like the Socialist organizations of the el- 
ders, did not act in accordance with these decisions at the outbreak of 
war. 

The present war results from the imperialist policy of the ruling 
classes of all the capitalist countries. Even where the ruling classes and 
their governments characterize it as a defensive war, it is still the result 
of that same policy, hostile to the people and inseparable from 
capitalism. The war is irreconcilably counterposed to the interests of the 
working class, whose activity against international exploitation it ham- 
pers, whose organizations it cripples, and whose vital energy tt endan- 
gers and destroys. 

The policy of “civil peace“ signifies class reconciliation and the abdi- 
cation of the Social Democracy as a party of proletarian class struggle. 
Abandonment of the class struggle means renunciation of the vital inter- 
ests and ideals of the proletariat. 

For these reasons the International Socialist Youth Conference raises 
the call for an immediate termination of the war. It heartily welcomes the 
attempts made by groups in the parties in belligerent countries and the 
resolution of the International Proletarian Women’s Conference in par- 
ticular to compel the ruling classes to conclude peace through the re- 
sumption of class struggle by the working class. The International 
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Socialist Youth Conference declares that young men and women com- 
rades in the belligerent countries have the duty of vigorously supporting 
this ever-growing movement for peace. The conference expects active 
support of this campaign for peace from the youth organizations in the 
neutral states. 

The conference protests emphatically the attempts to place Socialist 
youth organizations at the service of the bourgeois military youth 
guards. The sole purpose of these attempts is to divert the working-class 
youth from their real task: socialist education and the struggle against 
capitalist exploitation and militarism. 

Confronted by the horrible results of this war. which callously uses 
even young people scarcely past school age for cannon fodder. the 
conference stresses the need to explain more energetically than ever to 
the young men and women workers of all countries the causes and nature 
of the war and of militarism, which always accompany a capitalist social 
order; to educate them in the spirit of international class struggle; and 
thus to rally them more firmly and in greater numbers around the banner 
of revolutionary socialism.0 


Preparing the Zimmerwald Conference 


In April 1915 the Italian Socialist Party, in consultation with its Swiss 
counterpart, sent its parliamentary deputy Oddino Morgari to France 
and Britain. His mission was to convince majority Socialist leaders in 
those countries to convene the ISB and to hold an international 
Socialist conference. He was not successful. 


Emile Vandervelde and the French Socialist leaders refused to meet 
with German Socialists. They argued that an international Socialist 
conference would obstruct the war for liberty and justice in which 
their countries were engaged. When Morgari hinted at one meeting 
that Italian Socialists might proceed without the ISB, Vandervelde in- 
terrupted dramatically, “We shall prevent it.”” Morgari received a 


positive response, however, from opposition Socialist currents in Brit- 
ain and France. 


The Italian Socialists’ Executive Committee decided May 15 to convene 
the conference despite ISB opposition. The organizational work was 
entrusted to Robert Grimm, editor of the Swiss Socialist newspaper 
Berner Tagwacht, and Angelica Balabanoff. 


A preliminary organizational meeting was called for July 11. Grimm 
sent invitations only to those party leaders and party bodies with offi- 
cial standing in the old International. In Germany, for example, he 
contacted Hugo Haase and Karl Kautsky who had recently made their 
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first limited statement of pacifist dissent from SPD policy. Haase and 
Kautsky rejected the invitation, explaining that they did not want to act 
outside the framework of the ISB. Grimm did not invite Julian Bor- 
chardt, editor of the German revolutionary Socialist publication 
Lichtstrahlen (Rays). 


Gregory Zinoviev attended the July conference and sent the following 
report to the Bolshevik Party leadership. 


Report on July, 1915 Preliminary Conference® 
by Gregory Zinoviev 


On Sunday, July |1, a preliminary conference took place in Bern to 
prepare an international conference of the left. We were invited by 
Robert Grimm. Present were: Grimm (representing the Berner Tag- 
wacht newspaper), A. Balabanoff (?).? Morgari (of the Italian party), 
Axelrod (representing the so-called Organizing Committee), Warski 
[Adolf Warszawski] (representing the so-called Central Committee of 
the Polish party), Walecki (representing the Left Polish Socialist Party 
— “Lewica”), and Zinoviev (representing our organization). 

Even the composition of this gathering seemed to me (Zinoviev) to be 
rather strange. Where were the genuine lefts of the International? I asked 
whether invitations had been sent, for example, to the Dutch Marxists, '° 
the Polish Social Democratic opposition, the Latvian Social Democracy, 
the German Lichtstrahlen group, and so on. They answered: No, only 
organizations with official representatives on the [International Socialist 
Bureau had been invited. I asked, why so? After all, this is not an offi- 
cial conference, but a conference of the left! I received the answer to this 
later, in the course of the meeting as a whole.... 

Our representative, Comrade Zinoviev, introduced the following 
three motions: 

First Motion: Those assembled declare that they fundamentally agree 
with the resolution of the Executive Committee of the Italian party. 

The assembly resolves: to invite those parties or sections of parties (as 
well as unions and other workers’ organizations) which are prepared: (1) 
to struggle resolutely against “civil peace.” that is, against taking 
ministerial posts, voting for war credits, and so on; (2) to lead a struggle 
against chauvinism; (3) to strive for the resumption and continuation of 
the class struggle and its development into revolutionary mass actions. 

Second Motion: To invite to the second conference one representative 
each from (1) Holland (the Marxists), (2) Bulgaria (Blagoev), (3) Scan- 
dinavia (Höglund and one of the Norwegians), (4) Germany — the 
Lichtstrahlen group (in addition to Zetkin’s group and others), (5) the 
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Polish Social Democratic Party (opposition), and (6) the Social Democ- 
racy of Latvia. 

Third Motion: (1) To refer the question of inviting Haase’s group to 
the German lefts (the /nternationale and Lichtstrahlen groups) for their 
consideration. 

Zinoviev proposed the following agenda: 

1. Reports. 

2. Pacifism or the revolutionary struggle of the proletariat to end the 
war. 

3. Imperialist wars and the revolutionary mass actions of the pro- 
letariat. 

4. Is a common International possible with the social chauvinists? 
(The principled basis of a third International.) 

After many hours’ discussion, the assembly adopted only the first 
paragraph of the first motion, rejected the second, and tabled the rest. 
The rejection of the second motion seems especially noteworthy to us. In 
fact the left forces of various parties are not being invited at all to the de- 
cisive preliminary conference. On the contrary, the assembly stated very 
distinctly that they unconditionally intend to invite people like Troelstra, 
Branting, and Haase to the conference. Axelrod said that if they did not 
want to invite Haase, then for him, Axelrod, the question arose as to 
whether he ought to participate in such a conference. Walecki also inter- 
ceded energetically for Haase. 

They did not want tc establish contact with the Lichtstrahlen group, 
yet Warski was allowed to repeat the well-known gossip of the gentle- 
men of the party Central Committee about Borchardt and Radek 
(Parabellum). In all probability, said Warski, Zetkin will not want to sit 
in the same room with Borchardt, and Pannekoek has no influence what- 
soever on the German lefts. The speaker did not even wish to waste any 
words on Radek. After all of this, it was clear that the so-called confer- 
ence of the left will in reality be a conference of the “conciliators” of the 
“center” with the social chauvinists. It is clear that no one seriously 
wants to call such a conference.0 


The final decision on invitations was referred to a second preparatory 
conference, which was never held. Grimm approached oppositional 
Socialist groups with invitations, while persisting in his efforts to draw 
in the German centrists. Kautsky would not come in, but the current 
led by Georg Ledebour agreed to participate. 


Like Kautsky, Ledebour opposed the call for a Third International. Also 
like Kautsky, he had a pacifist policy toward the war, demanding that 
the German government move rapidly to negotiate a settlement, but 
not repudiating national defense. A Reichstag deputy, he had still not 
voted against war credits. He represented, however, the more active 
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wing of the German centrists. Together with ten other deputies, 
Ledebour had joined Liebknecht in signing the June 9, 1915, appeal of 
over 1,000 SPD members, initiated by the Spartacists, which called on 
the party to break with “civil peace” and resume the class struggle for 
workers’ interests. 


According to Zinoviev, Grimm’s plan was to convene “not so much a 
left conterence as a conterence of the center, with a certain admixture 
of lefts.” The Bolsheviks undertook a vigorous effort to bring the left 
oppositional groupings to the conference, and to unite them around a 
common statement that could be proposed there. Karl Radek was en- 
listed to write a draft. Alexandra Kollontai organized the participation 
ot the Swedish and Norwegian left Socialists. The Marxist group 
around the Dutch paper De Tribune (The Tribune) was contacted. 


The Bolsheviks published a pamphlet in German for circulation to del- 
egates to the forthcoming conference. It contained Lenin and 
Zinoviev’s article Socialism and War, as well as the Central Committee 
and Bern conterence resolutions. It also included the Bolsheviks’ 1913 
resolution on the national question, an area where the Russian revolu- 
tionists had differences with many of their left allies." 


The Polish and Russian left delegates to the conference met be- 
forehand to discuss the left’s resolution, and the discussion continued 
at a meeting of eight left delegates on September 4 in Zimmerwald, 
near Bern, where the International Socialist Conference was to open 
the following day. The September 4 meeting established the “Zimmer- 
wald Left,” the first stable organizational expression of the revolution- 
ary socialist Current coming out of the old International, and the polit- 
ical forerunner of the Communist International. 


Eight conference delegates joined in supporting the Zimmerwald 
Left’s resolution: Lenin and Zinoviev for the Bolsheviks, Radek for the 
Polish-Lithuanian opposition, Jan Berzin (Winter) for the Latvian Social 
Democrats, Julian Borchardt for Lichtstrahlen in Germany, Zeth Hog- 
lund and Ture Nerman for the Swedish and Norwegian left, and Fritz 
Platten of Switzerland. Several other delegates, including Trotsky, at- 
tended this meeting, but did not join in supporting the Zimmerwald 
Left statement. 


Both Radek and Lenin had prepared draft resolutions for considera- 
tion by the left delegates. On the question of the liberation struggle of 
oppressed nations, Lenin's draft said the following: 


“The socialists, who seek to liberate labour from the yoke of capital 
and who defend the world-wide solidarity of the workers, are strug- 
gling against any kind of oppression and inequality of nations. When the 
bourgeoisie was a progressive class, and the overthrow of feudalism, 
absolutism and oppression by other nations stood on the historical 
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order of the day, the socialists, as invariably the most consistent and 
most resolute of democrats, recognised ‘defence of the fatherland’ in 
the meaning implied by those aims, and in that meaning alone. Today 
too, should a war of the oppressed nations against the oppressor 
Great Powers break out in the east of Europe or in the colonies, the 
socialists’ sympathy would be wholly with the oppressed.” "$ 


The left delegates agreed to present Radek’s draft, rewritten to encom- 
pass many of Lenin’s points. Lenin’s paragraph on wars of the op- 
pressed nations, printed above, was not included. In addition, Lenin's 
phrase that Socialists will not shy away “from considerations of the de- 
feat of their ‘own’ country” was also absent from the Zimmerwald 
Left's final proposal." The text of this draft resolution is included in 
the conference proceedings below. 


The Zimmerwald Conference 


Forty-two delegates met September 5-8, 1915, in Zimmerwald, a small 
town near Bern, Switzerland. There were ten delegates from Ger- 
many: seven from the “Center” current led by Georg Ledebour, Berta 
Thalheimer and Ernst Meyer from the Spartacist current, and Bor- 
chardt from Lichstrahlen. Delegates of the Independent Labour Party 
and the British Socialist Party were not permitted to leave Britain. The 
French revolutionists Alfred Rosmer and Pierre Monatte were also 
blocked from attending; two more moderate French trade unionists 
did attend. The Italian delegates were official representatives of their 
party; the Swiss came as individuals. The Swedish and Norwegian del- 
egates represented the youth organization of their two countries, and 
through it, the Socialist Youth International. The Dutch “Tribune” 
group sent no delegate; Henriette Roland-Holst represented a small 
independent Dutch Socialist publication. The other countries repre- 
sented were Bulgaria, Latvia, Poland, Romania, and Russia. '° 


The conference opened with a report by Robert Grimm. 


September 5: Opening Remarks!’ 
by Robert Grimm 


The international relationships uniting the proletariat have been 
abruptly destroyed by the war. This was not simply a superficial break in 
our previously existing relations; rather, Socialist parties and workers’ 
organizations of various countries abandoned the principles not only of 
the class struggle but also of internationalism. Today they are marching 
to the beat of a nationalist drummer. 
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With the outbreak of the war, national rivalries, which had deter- 
mined the policies of the bourgeois governments and against which the 
proletariat had always fought, began to infect the working class itself. 
This newly created antagonism in our ranks was intensified by the stance 
of the working-class press. which in various countries put itself at the 
service of the ruling class and its war policies. These papers have sup- 
ported the rulers” war policies and, at times, even their goals of con- 
quest. In place of the international solidarity of the proletariat. they have 
preached a new social gospel — the solidarity of the working class with 
the nation. 

Under these circumstances the International Socialist Bureau could no 
longer carry out its functions. Normal relations between it and its af- 
filiated parties and associations have ceased. Today the bureau leads a 
sham existence. 

Socialist parties of the neutral countries have attempted repeatedly to 
reestablish our international ties. They aim in this way to bring the 
Socialist parties together and lead them toward joint actions against the 
war and tor peace, as laid down in the Stuttgart, Copenhagen, and Basel 
congress resolutions... . 

On May 15. 1915, the Italian party Executive Committee met in 
Bologna to consider the facts at hand. It heard an informational! report by 
the parliamentary deputy, Comrade Morgari, who had conferred with 
party comrades from both belligerent and neutral countries. The Execu- 
tive Committee resolved to take the initiative, in agreement with 
Socialists of other countries, and convene an international conference. 

Invitations were sent to all parties and workers’ organizations, or 
groups within them, that were known to have held firm to the original 
principles and resolutions of the Internationals. These we could assume 
would be prepared to oppose the policy of “civil peace” and to support 
simultaneous antiwar action of Socialists in the various countries on the 
basis of the proletarian class struggle. Backed up by the resolutions of 
the Italian party Executive Committee, the Swiss and Italian parties en- 
tered into negotiations. These led first of all to a preliminary conference 
among representatives from the belligerent and neutral countries, which 
took place on July 11, 1915, in Berm. 

This preliminary discussion laid out the general guidelines of the pro- 
posed conference. It was agreed that it would not aim in any way to 
create a new International. Rather its tasks would be to appeal to the pro- 
letariat for a joint peace action, to create an action center for this pur- 
pose, and to work to win the working class back to its historic mission. 
It was therefore agreed to invite all organizations and groups that are 
willing to take up the struggle against the war, regardless of principled 


differences in general social outlook. 
(Following Grimm’s address, the conference adopted an agenda con- 
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sisting of procedural points, “reports on the situation in each country, the 
proletariat’s peace campaign; building an action center: financial re- 
sources; and new business.” 

(Grimm, Constantino Lazzari, and Christian Rakovsky were elected 
as a bureau to lead the conference, and Angelica Balabanoff and Hen- 
riette Roland-Holst were elected secretaries. 

(Grimm chaired the conference, except for the first two sessions on 
September 7, which were chaired by Rakovsky. 

{Under the credentials report, Ledebour challenged the presence of 
Borchardt in the German delegation. The matter was referred to the bu- 
reau. 

[A telegram was read from F.W. Jowett and J.B. Glasier of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party, saying they had been denied passports by the 
British government and could not attend. 

[A letter from Kar! Liebknecht was then read. and received with great 
enthusiasm. | 


Liebknecht’s Letter to the Conference 


Dear Comrades, 

Forgive me for these few, hurried lines. 

I am imprisoned and tettered by militarism and so am unable to join 
you. Nonetheless, my heart, my mind, and my whole spirit is with you. 

You have two serious tasks — a hard one of grim duty and a sacred 
one of enthusiasm and hope: 

A settling of accounts — an inexorable settling of accounts with the 
deserters and turncoats of the International in Germany, England, 
France, and elsewhere. Mutual understanding, encouragement, and in- 
spiration among those who remain true to our banner, who are deter- 
mined to yield not one inch before international imperialism, even if 
they fall victim to it. And order in the ranks of those who are determined 
to hold out — to hold out and to fight, with their feet firmly planted on 
the foundation of international socialism. 

It is necessary to briefly clarify the principles of our attitude to the 
World War as a special case of our attitude to the capitalist social order. 
Briefly, | hope, for in this we are, and must all be, united. 

It is above all a matter of drawing the tactical conclusions from these 
principles — ruthlessly, and for all countries. 

Civil war, not civil peace! 

[International solidarity of the proletariat above and against pseudo- 
national, pseudopatriotic class harmony. International class war above 
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war among States, against war among states. International class war for 
peace, for the socialist revolution. 

How to wage the struggle must be determined. But only through co- 
operation, only in actions reinforcing each other from one country to 
another, building up each other's strength, can the greatest possible 
forces be unleashed. Only in this way can successes be achieved that are 
within our grasp. 

Our friends in each country hold in their hands a share in responsibil- 
ity for the hopes and prospects of their friends of every other country. 
You in particular, Socialists of France and Germany, share one and the 
same fate. Friends in France. I implore you! Don’t let yourselves be 
caught up in the slogan of national unity. Against that slogan you are im- 
mune. But also be careful of the equally dangerous slogan of party unity. 
Every protest against this; every demonstration of your rejection of the 
semiofficial government policy: every bold avowal of the class struggle, 
of solidarity with us. of the proletarian will to peace strengthens our 
fighting spirit. It increases tenfold our strength to work in the same way 
in Germany for the world proletariat, for its economic and political lib- 
eration, its liberation from the fetters of capitalism — but also from the 
fetters of tsarism, kaiserism, junkerism. and militarism, which is no less 
international. To fight in Germany for the political and social liberation 
of the German people against the German imperialists’ lust for power 
and territory. To fight for a speedy peace without conquest or the subju- 
gation of peoples. For a peace that would also restore unfortunate Bel- 
gium, wedged into Europe's heart, to freedom and independence, and 
give France back to the French. 

French brothers, we are aware of the exceptional difficulties of your 
tragic situation and bleed with you as with the tormented and tortured 
masses of all the peoples. Your misfortune is our misfortune, just as we 
know that our pain is your pain. 

Let our struggle be your struggle. Help us as we vow to help you. 

The new International will arise on the ruins of the old. It can only 
arise on these ruins, on newer and firmer foundations. Friends — 
Socialists from all countries — you must lay the foundation stone today 
for the future structure. Pass irreconcilable judgement upon the false 
Socialists. Ruthlessly urge on those in all countries, and especially in 
Germany, who vacillate and hesitate. 

The greatness of our goal will help you overcome the daily trials and 
tribulations and the misery of these horrendous days. 

Long live the future peace among peoples! Long live internationalist, 
people-liberating, revolutionary socialism! 

Proletarians of all countries — unite once again! 

Karl Liebknecht!" 
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Delegates’ Reports 


[Written reports were received from the Social Democratic Youth 
League of Sweden and Norway and the left Social Democrats of 
Wiirttemberg. 

[Lazzari and Merrheim gave oral reports. ] 

Georg Ledebour (Germany): The German opposition is inspired by 
the idea of carrying out a joint action — especially with the French com- 
rades. Before the war, I personally stressed the necessity for an agree- 
ment. At my request, Miiller was sent to Paris on September 2 in order 
to propose a similar declaration in the name of both parliamentary frac- 
tions.” 

The war took the party comrades in Germany by surprise. Demonstra- 
tions were held until the last moment. When the party and fraction exec- 
utive committees met on Thursday and Friday [July 30-31], the predo- 
minant opinion was to reject the war credits. The situation changed after 
Scheidemann and Haase met with representatives of the government. In 
a highly charged and heated meeting the fraction split into a majority, 
and a minority of fourteen. The minority did not want to jeopardize the 
party by engaging in a separate action and so submitted to the majority 
decision in the plenary session. That is also why Haase read the declara- 
tion in the Reichstag. 

On his return from Paris, Muller reported that Sembat had said he 
could give no declaration about how the French fraction would vote. No 
one knew whether they would agree to grant the war credits or reject 
them. But they would probably vote in favor. This made the position of 
the German minority more difficult. We had supposed that the murder of 
Jaurés would have aroused antiwar sentiments in the French proletariat. 

Arthur Merrheim (France): | also heard that Miller came to bring 
about an agreement, but I didn’t hear anything about issuing a declara- 
tion. 

Ledebour: It was definitely a matter of making a joint declaration of 
both fractions. Of course it was not voted on, but it was more or less the 
purpose of Miiller’s mission. 

Relations in the fraction became more and more strained. The minor- 
ity did not want to participate in drafting a declaration. Because of that, 
Belgium was not mentioned, or rather, Germany’s violation of Bel- 
gium’s neutrality was not mentioned. When the imperial chancellor 
spoke on the violation of Belgium’s neutrality — of which no one knew 
anything — the declaration of the Social Democratic fraction had al- 
ready been presented to the government. 

(in response to an interruption) It was not possible for the minority to 
speak out in the Reichstag unless we established a new fraction, and we 
avoided that in order not to split the party. In wartime it is especially 
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necessary to hold together so that we don't lose influence over the masses. 
The correctness of this course is shown by the growth of the opposition. 
In Berlin nine-tenths of the comrades support the Opposition, The 
same holds true among the functionaries. The work of the opposition is 
made more difficult because of the press censorship. which is continu- 
ally carving up Vorwarrs and other organs of the opposiiton. It is Impos- 
sible to publish accurate reports about the minority movement. If the 
press were not so muzzled, the minority in Germany would already have 
become a majority. On the lower Rhine. in Stuttgart, in Dresden. in 
Hamburg, in Frankfurt am Main. and elsewhere, the opposition is 
strong. Most party members in Stuttgart support the opposition, but the 
majority leadership has a firm grip on the party organization. 

In reference to the Südekum affair: a vehement dispute with the party 
Executive Committee took place because it sent Dr. Sitdekum to Italy in 
the assumption that he could do useful work there for the German nation. 
Earlier, he had been to Sweden privately. A Romanian comrade told us 
that Sudekum had also been in Romania. On behalf of the Ministry of 
War he spoke with French prisoners of war who knew about the oppo- 
sition in the German Social Democracy and told them that Karl 
Liebknecht’s position was of no consequence. Siidekum refused to give 
the party Executive Committee further information about the incident, 
saying that it involved a “discreet mission.” Incensed by these events, 
the minority of the fraction demanded a fraction Executive Committee 
meeting. When this was refused, I resigned my position as a member of 
the fraction Executive Committee. 

The opposition in the fraction is also growing steadily: from fourteen 
votes it has grown to seventeen, twenty-five, thirty-three (budget resolu- 
tion), and thirty-six.” The struggle is also being conducted outside of 
parliament, and rallies are being held. The main thing now is agreement 
— collaboration with the French opposition. Merrheim is quite correct 
to stress that it’s a time for action, not for recriminations over the past. 
(Applause) 

Berta Thalheimer (Germany): Comrade Ledebour has not spoken 
here for the whole opposition. There is also a minority within the minor- 
ity, grouped around Liebknecht. It supports his stance of placing princi- 
ples above party discipline. 

As for action, it is obvious that every struggle for peace carried out 
today is both a mass and a class struggle. The enumeration of the 
methods of struggle in Radek’s resolution is unnecessary. When you act, 
you do not enumerate every single method of struggle. It’s a matter of 
what you do, not what you say. 

Adolph Hoffmann (Germany): There is not a Liebknecht opposition 
and some other one. Nevertheless, it is true that Ledebour has not ex- 
pressed the entire opinion of the opposition. 
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Josef Herzfeld (Germany): Liebknecht belongs to the opposition as a 
whole. What separates us is simply a question of tactics — of discipline. 
Liebknecht also has discussed the present conference repeatedly with the 
opposition. We must emphasize what unites us, not what divides us. . . 

[Ewald Vogtherr also spoke, denying the existence of a Liebknecht 
tendency. The conference then adjourned. | 


September 6 


[The second day of the conference began with a discussion of alloca- 
tion of voting rights. It was agreed that each country should receive five 
votes, although no vote was actually conducted on that basis. The con- 
ference then continued with delegates’ reports. ] 

Hoffmann: 1 would like to say a few things in response to Ledebour. 
He said that we were completely taken by surprise. I dispute this. The 
masses, however. were taken by surprise — by the fraction’s vote. The 
population had been incited to fear an invasion by “Russian barbarians.” 
It certainly would not have been easy to refuse the war credits in face of 
such general excitement. Party members took fright before the wrath of 
the population, and feared for the destruction of the People’s Centers. | 
say, better that our People’s Centers be destroyed than our principles. 
(Agreement) 

The great majority of the opposition is completely in agreement with 
Liebknecht, and he should have come to an understanding with it. Had 
he done this, the number of those rejecting the war credits when they 
were introduced for the fourth ime would undoubtedly have been much 
greater. It is almost incomprehensible that the minority did not vote 
against the war budget.*! 

The fraction minority wants above all to avoid an open split with the 
majority. But they forget that a split in the fraction is not the same thing 
as a split in the party. (“Very true”) The majority of the masses are with 
us. Whether or not this will be displayed depends on whether it is pos- 
sible, after the conclusion of the peace negotiations, to postpone the 
party congress until after the last man is discharged from the trenches. 
We must especially avoid holding the next party congress during the in- 
itial period of postwar jubilation since it would be controlled by the paid 
functionaries then. They are simply people who cannot overcome the in- 
fluences of their social environment. If we can avoid this, we will win. 

We should not be working towards a split. It is not necessary in Ger- 
many because the masses are radical. It would be therefore foolish to act 
in a way that would give the party Executive Committee the possibility 
and the justification to throw us out. 

The last vote on war credits. after the annexationist desires of the gov- 
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ernment had clearly come out into the open, contributed greatly to 
strengthening the opposition. It was the last straw. The opposition felt 
that it was impossible for the majority of the fraction to consent again to 
war credits under these circumstances. Likewise, we thought it impossi- 
ble that the minority would not now vote against them. . .. 

It the German Reichstag fraction had rejected the war credits right at 
the start of the war, there would certainly have been no ministerialism in 
France.~~ And even if credits had initially been granted. this shouldn't 
have occurred repeatedly. We should have simply accepted the unpleas- 
ant consequences just as the Italians have done. 

If we are successful here in arriving at an agreement then the Interna- 
tional will awaken within a year to a new and effective life. (Applause) 

Pavel Axelrod (Russia, Organizing Committee [Mensheviks]): . .. 
The German party has always been our teacher. When we got word of 
the German fraction’s vote we couldn’t believe it. 


Leon Trotsky (Russia, Nashe Slovo): We thought that the August 4 
issue of Vorwärts had been produced by the German general staff. 

Axelrod: After that vote, everyone asked, “What can we believe in 
now?” We were afraid that the German example would influence the 
Russian workers, but the demoralizing effect proved to be not very 
strong. Then we heard that Plekhanov had also become nationalist- 
minded. I myself was affected for some time by the danger for France 
and the occupation of Belgium, and so, for a moment, hoped for some 
military successes of the Entente, “for Russia.” . . 

There is a literary group which belteves that a victory of the West over 
Germany would spell the collapse of European reaction. This group, 
around Nasha Zarya, is inconsistent, but has in no way abandoned an in- 
ternationalist perspective. Since the beginning of the war, the various 
groups within Russian socialism have all come out in opposition to the 
nationalist currents. ... 

An oppositional mood is surfacing again now in Russia. In Moscow, 
for example, patriotic demonstrations are being turned into antipatriotic 
demonstrations: everywhere there are strike movements. Even today, 
after the big victories of the German army, the question of national de- 
fense is not at all prominent in party circles. 

Nevertheless today there are two different currents within the move- 
ment. One current demands that a constituent assembly be convened in 
order to end the war, and that until such time we must defend ourselves. 
The other considers it dangerous to combine to some extent the goal of 
a constituent assembly with support for national defense. It thinks that 
the main emphasis should be put on the constituent assembly. . . . 

We think that the rebuilding of the International on a much firmer 
basis than before cannot be achieved overnight, through resolutions 
passed at a conference such as this. Only an international agreement of 
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the proletarian parties for joint peace action will create the necessary 
preconditions for the rapid restoration and regeneration of the Interna- 
tional. ... 

The International will revive and develop. in all probability, through 
a process of intense, inner-party struggles and the splitting off of some 
forces. But we put great emphasis on ensuring that this is not-accom- 
panied by major changes and splits.... 

In its September 3 letter to the comrades in Russia, the Secretariat of 
the Organizing Committee Abroad took a position on these questions. 
The secretariat sharply criticized the liberal opposition and refused to 
subordinate the interests and tasks of proletarian democracy to “national 
defense.” It characterized the slogan “war until victory” as not only in- 
compatible with our internationalist principles, but also, at the same 
time, as a corrupting, misleading illusion. The letter also declared the 
slogan “national defense” to be an illusion. Russia can be saved from de- 
cline only through the destruction of the reactionary regime and the es- 
tablishment of democratic rule — not through military means. The battle 
cry of our party should be, “A democratic constituent assembly to end 
the war and the absolutist regime of June 3.”7° ... 

P.L. Lemansky (Russia, the Bund): . . . All the leaflets which the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Bund has put out in Russia take a position against 
the war and demand peace without annexations or indemnities, or in 
other words, with neither victors nor vanquished. In the Entente states it 
is said that tsarism shed its old skin during the war; however, it 1s actu- 
ally more bloodthirsty than ever. For example, the Jewish people, 
blamed for the military defeat, are being expelled from Poland and 
southern Russia with unheard-of cruelty. Sometimes these unfortunates 
are packed into a closed railroad car and sent long distances. In Nosov- 
leisk these railroad cars were kept shut a full ten days; naturally there 
were dozens of sick among them. This continues in exactly the same 
manner today. 

Gregory Zinoviev (Russia, Central Committee [Bolsheviks]: It is pre- 
sented as if we wanted to create a special Russian policy, but that is not 
true. We only want to apply Marxist policies to Russian conditions. The 
legal Nasha Zarya is more of a factor in Russia than the Sozialistische 
Monatshefte in Germany, and it is completely in the camp of social pa- 
triotism. Axelrod has said that his most fervent desire is a united Russian 
party. We also want that, but on the basis of internationalism. We cannot 
possibly fight alongside the social patriots. No one says to the Italians, 
“build a party together with Bissolati.” So no one should say it to us 
either. Although the mass of the conscious workers in Russia are not in- 
fected with nationalism, the position of the German party has had a ter- 


rible effect. It was the greatest misfortune that the Russian movement 
could have encountered. 
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The movement in opposition to the war is growing. Our Central Com- 
mittee has staged huge strikes, as in the Putilov works. Although the 
press 1s muzzled, many leaflets are published. The social patriots use the 
slogan, “Revolution in order to triumph over the Germans.” In response 
we say, “Revolution as the first step towards the international revolu- 
tion.” 

Paul Winter [Jan Berzin] (Latvian Soctal-Democracy): No one 
abroad has any idea of the extent to which the situation in Russia im- 
mediately before the war had taken on revolutionary dimensions. We 
had four mass strikes in Riga in the last six months before the war, in- 
cluding one of more than 80,000 workers. There were also many mass 
demonstrations in the streets. 

We ve carried out extensive work during the war. In twelve months of 
war we have distributed tens of thousands of copies of forty leaflets. 
Every recruit who went to war has read them. The party has put out 
eleven issues of an illegal paper in Riga, and we have opposed the war 
in the legal trade union and scientific press. as well. 

The actions of the German party were the worst blow that could have 
befallen us. The workers said, “that is the result of bureaucracy.” 

{After Victor Chernov and Oddino Morgari reported, Leon Trotsky 
declined to report, explaining that Nashe Slovo’s position was well 
known. ] 

Stanislaw Lapinski ({Left] Polish Socialist Party): The conditions 
under which the revolutionary Polish proletariat works are exceptionally 
difficult. It is cut in half by the massive armies and its ties to the Central 
Committee abroad are severed. The economic situation is unprecedented 
in history; industry has been completely paralyzed for the last year. Half 
a million factory workers and a million rural laborers are in an indescrib- 
able plight. Austrian Poland has been turned into a bloody wasteland. A 
territory inhabited by thirteen million people is completely ruined — 
trampled over by armies of millions. Certain cities pass over again and 
again from one side to the other. This happened to Lodz three times, to 
other cities as many as five times. The situation in our country is a 
thousand times worse than in Belgium. (“Very true”) 

Nevertheless our working people have remained conscious of their 
position in capitalist society. They know that tsarism is the same as ever. 
But they also know that German rule would not change their social situ- 
ation much. Our proletariat has remained true to its principles and its 
past, and, in contrast to what occurred in Belgium, has continued to 
voice its opposition to the imperialist ideologues. 

I want to describe briefly for you how we have organized our work in 
Poland. In order to fend off the constant threat of starvation, it was nec- 
essary to organize the procurement of food, the opening of communal 
kitchens, and so forth. Above all, however, it was necessary to sustain 
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the consciousness of the Polish proletariat against the various dangers 
which threatened it. We had to sustain this consciousness against the de- 
magogy of the Polish bourgeoisie as well as against the proclamations of 
the Russian grand dukes and the enticements from the German side. . . . 

At the beginning of the war, the Polish proletariat was astounded to 
learn of the British and French Socialists’ glorification of tsarism. Today 
it is no less astounded to learn of the position of the German party. 
Neither David, in his Reichstag speech,** nor the party press as a whole 
has taken a clear stand on the question of the annexation of Poland. ... 
It is true that much is said in the Social Democratic press on the annexa- 
tion of Belgium. The reason for that is that a great imperialist empire 
raised this to the level of a first-rank question. (“Very true!”) Another 
reason for this silence is that you cannot speak clearly and specifically on 
Poland without touching on the question of Alsace-Lorraine. So we find 
that everyone, ministers and journalists alike, is talking about annexing 
Poland — except the Social Democracy. It remains silent. . . . 

[Lapinski’s report closed with the reading of a joint declaration of the 
three Polish organizations represented at the conference, the Left Polish 
Socialist Party (Lewica) and the two wings of the Social Democracy of 
Poland and Lithuania. 

[The declaration said that the talk by both warring camps of “freeing” 
Poland is merely a screen for their goals of imperialist robbery. It con- 
tinued: ] 

The revolutionary class-conscious Polish proletariat opposes the coa- 
litions of the Polish ruling classes on both sides of the front lines. In pur- 
suit of their class interests and imperialist ambitions, they support the 
belligerent governments and justify this war, doubly fratricidal for the 
Poles, by ascribing to it supposedly “Polish” goals. 

The Polish territories have been transformed into a giant cemetary and 
a bloody wasteland. They face today the immediate danger of new ex- 
periments in annexation and partition. .. . 

The struggle of the revolutionary international proletariat which is 
now impending will break the chains of national oppression and elimi- 
nate every form of foreign domination. The Polish Social Democracy is 
convinced that only by participating in this struggle can the Polish 
people secure the possibility of full and free development as a member 
with equal rights of the International of all peoples. 

[Ernst Meyer replied that Lapinski’s criticism of the SPD was correct, 
and was shared by the minority, which had just published a pamphlet 
against annexationism. Ledebour said he had attacked the government 
several times for permitting army leaders to talk of burning Polish or 
Russian villages. 

[Reports by Christian Rakovsky, Vasil Kolarov, Zeth Höglund, 
Ture Nerman, and Henriette Roland-Holst closed the second day’s pro- 
ceedings. ] 
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Karl Radek (Poland): (Motivating the resolution he introduced to- 
gether with Lenin) Our resolution on principles, and the call to action 
based on it. are submitted by the representatives of the Polish Regional 
Executive Committee, the Russian Central Committee, the Latvian 
Committee Abroad, and the Swedish and Norwegian Youth League. 

Unless the conference clarifies its position on the World War and the 
collapse of the International, it will be difficult, if not impossible, to 
issue a call to action. We must be clear on the preconditions for the 
peace campaign and on its goals. Clarity is necessary not only for the 
conference, but also for the masses of the workers, because, except for 
spontaneous popular outbursts, they can undertake the struggle for peace 
only after they have broken from the bourgeois policy of holding out to 


the end. 
The methods and content of this struggle must be revolutionary. As 


long as the governments still hope that continuing the war will bring suc- 
cess, only resolute pressure by the workers can be effective. Only by 
attacking the insatiable beast head-on, through street demonstrations, 
political strikes, and yes, even insurrections, can the workers hope to 
subdue it. That means revolution. But revolution doesn’t just happen 
because you decide on it. Its outbreak depends on the contradictions 
sharpening to a critical point, something that is by no means out of the 
question if the war continues. Social Democracy’s task is to prepare the 
masses for revolution by explaining that the campaign for peace cannot 
achieve victory without revolution, and by creating illegal organizations 
in order to conduct unrestricted agitation. 

Just as there can be no campaign for peace which is not at the same 
time revolutionary, so too the revolutionary peace campaign cannot con- 
tent itself simply with the struggle for peace. In view of the sharpness of 
social contradictions, this struggle, once under way, will take the road of 
socialism. 

The second task of the Social Democracy is, through our agitation and 
slogans, to make the most conscious workers aware of this essential 
characteristic of the struggle for peace. If the peace campaign is under- 
stood to be the first step in the revolutionary struggle for socialism then 
we do not need a so-called peace program that includes everybody’s sub- 
jective wishes for redrawing the map of Europe. This is not at all an eva- 
sion. Rather it is an awareness that, under capitalism, the dangers of 1m- 
perialism cannot be eliminated. We must topple capitalism in order, 
upon its ruins, to solve the problems that gave birth to the war. 

All this must be said clearly to the masses. The campaign for peace 
cannot be carried out either in secret from the state prosecutors or with- 
out the masses’ understanding its necessary character and its road for- 


ward.0 
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The submission by Lenin and Radek on behalf of the Zimmerwald Left, 
printed below, included two documents: a resolution, intended for 
educational use among active Socialists, and a manifesto, intended for 
broader agitation. 


Draft Resolution on the World War 
and the Tasks of Social Democracy 
Submitted by the Zimmerwald Left 


The World War, which in the last year has laid waste to Europe, is an 
imperialist war. It is being waged for the political and economic exploi- 
tation of the world: for export markets, sources of raw materials, areas 
for capital investment, and so on. It is the product of capitalist develop- 
ment, which has united the whole world into one global economy while 
at the same time maintaining independent national groups of capitalists, 
with conflicting interests, within the different states. 

The bourgeoisie and the governments attempt to conceal the character 
of the war by asserting that it was forced upon them and that it is a war 
for national independence. But they mislead the proletariat: the war is 
really being fought for the subjugation of foreign peoples and countries. 
No less deceptive are the myths that this war is being fought for the de- 
fense of democracy, since imperialism signifies the unscrupulous 
tyranny of big business and political reaction. 

Imperialism can be overcome only by abolishing the contradictions 
from which it sprang, through the socialist reorganization of the leading 
capitalist countries. Objective conditions are already ripe for this. 

At the outbreak of the war, the majority of the leaders of the working- 
class parties did not raise this, the only slogan possible in opposition to 
imperialism. Possessed by nationalism and rank with opportunism, they 
handed the proletariat over to imperialism when war came. They gave 
up the principles of socialism and thus any real struggle for the interests 
of the proletariat. 

In Germany both the openly patriotic majority current, made up of 
former Social-Democratic leaders, and also the party’s “Center” current 
around Kautsky, which merely postures as an opposition, have gone 
over to social patriotism and social imperialism. This position is also 
held by a majority in France and Austria, and by some of the leaders in 
England and Russia (Hyndman, the Fabians, the trade unionists, 
Plekhanov, Rubanovich, the Nashe Delo [Our Cause] group). This cur- 
rent is a more dangerous enemy of the proletariat than the bourgeois ad- 
vocates of imperialism. By misusing the banner of socialism, it can mis- 
lead the less conscious layers of the proletariat. A ruthless struggle 
against social imperialism is the first prerequisite for the revolutionary 
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mobilization of the proletariat and the restoration of the International. 

Both the Socialist parties and the Socialist oppositions within parties 
that have gone over to social imperialism must call and lead the workers 
to revolutionary struggle against the capitalist governments in order to 
conquer political power for the socialist organization of society. 

Revolutionary Social Democrats do not give up the struggle for every 
single step forward. for every reform within the framework of capitalism 
that strengthens the proletariat, we do not renounce any method of or- 
ganization and mobilization. We utilize every struggle and every reform 
demanded in our minimum program in order to intensify the crisis of the 
war, as we do with every political and social crisis of capitalism, and to 
broaden it into an attack on the foundations of capitalism. Conducted 
under the banner of socialism, this struggle will innoculate the workers 
to the calls for the enslavement of one people by another, for the domi- 
nation of one nation over another, and for new annexations. This strug- 
gle will make the workers immune to the appeals to national solidarity 
that led the workers into the slaughter. 

The prelude to the struggle is the fight against the World War and for 
a rapid end to the mass human slaughter. This fight demands rejection 
of the war credits, resignation from government ministries, denunciation 
of the capitalist and antisocialist character of the war from the par- 
liamentary floor and in the columns of the legal and, where necessary, il- 
legal press; and a merciless struggle against social patriotism. It de- 
mands the utilization of every movement of the people called forth by the 
impact of the war (want, tremendous loss of life, etc.) in order to or- 
ganize antigovernment street demonstrations, carry out propaganda of 
international solidarity in the trenches, promote economic strikes, and, 
where conditions are favorable, to turn them into political strikes. “Civil 
war, not ‘civil peace’, is our slogan!”’* 

In opposition to all i/lusions that decisions of diplomats and govern- 
ments can somehow create the basis of a lasting peace and initiate dis- 
armament, the revolutionary Social Democrats must always explain to 
the masses that only social revolution can achieve a lasting peace and the 
liberation of humanity. 

*These words are taken from the letter to the Zimmerwald Conference 
of an outstanding leader of the German opposition. [Footnote in original 


text. ] 


Draft Manifesto 
Submitted by the Zimmerwald Left 


The war has already lasted for over a year. The battlefields are 
covered in millions of corpses. Millions of cripples will remain burdens 
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to themselves and to society for the rest of their lives. The devastation 
caused by the war is monstrous, as is the tax burden it will leave behind. 

The capitalists of all countries, who transform the blood of the pro- 
letariat into the gold of monstrous war profits, are demanding that the 
masses hold out to the end. They say that the war is being fought for the 
defense of the fatherland and in the interests of democracy in all coun- 
tries. They are lying! In none of the countries did the capitalists enter the 
war because the independence of their country was threatened or be- 
cause they wanted to free an oppressed people. They led the masses into 
the slaughter because they wanted to exploit and oppress other peoples. 
They could not reach agreement among themselves as to how to divide 
up the peoples of Asia and Africa who were still independent. Each one 
was suspicious that the other would be able to snatch away the spoils it 
had seized previously. 

It is not for the cause of their own freedom or for the liberation of 
other peoples that the masses are bleeding in all corners of that huge 
slaughterhouse called Europe. This war will put new burdens and new 
fetters on both the European proletariat and the peoples of Asia and Af- 
rica. 

That is why it 1s wrong to persist in this fratricidal war. Instead we 
must make every effort to put an end to it. The hour to do this has already 
struck. The first thing that you should demand is that your Socialist dep- 
uties, whom you sent to parliament to combat capitalism, militarism, 
and exploitation, should do their duty. With the exception of the Rus- 
sian, Serbian, and Italian deputies and deputies Liebknecht and Riihle, 
they have all trampled upon this duty. They either gave assistance to the 
bourgeoisie in its rapacious war or shirked their responsibility by vacil- 
lating. You must demand that they either resign or else use parliament to 
explain the nature of this war before all the people. They must go outside 
the halls of parliament to help the working class take up the struggle. Re- 
jection of all war credits and withdrawal from the ministries in France, 
Belgium, and England should be the first demand. 

But that is not sufficient. The deputies alone cannot save you from 
that raging beast, the World War, which drinks your blood. You your- 
selves must act. You must make use of all your organizations and pub- 
lications in order to rouse the broad masses, who suffer under the burden 
of the war, and lead them to oppose it. You must go out into the streets 
and fling in the face of the ruling class your rallying cry: Enough of the 
slaughter! Let the ruling class remain deaf to it. But the dissatisfied 
masses of the people will hear it and flock to your ranks to join you in the 
struggle. 

It is necesssary to demand vigorously the immediate cessation of the 
war. It is necessary to protest loudly against the partitioning of nations 
and against the subjugation of one people by another, which will all take 
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place if any capitalist government wins and is able to dictate the terms of 
the peace to the others. If we let the capitalists conclude peace in the 
Same way that they started the war — contemptuous of the wishes of the 
masses — then the new conquests will not only strengthen reaction and 
arbitrary police rule in the victorious country but will also sow the seeds 
of new and more dreadful wars. 


The overthrow of the capitalist government must be the working 
class's goal in all the belligerent countries. Only when the power of life 
and death over whole peoples is taken out of the hands of capital will an 
end be put to wars and to the subjugation of one people by another. Only 
peoples freed from want, misery, and the domination of capital will be 
able to manage their mutual affairs through fraternal understanding and 
not war. 


Great is the goal we have set. Great are the efforts you must make. 
Great are the sacnfices you must make, before the goal is reached. The 
road to victory is long. Peaceful pressure tactics will not suffice to bring 
the enemy to its knees. But if you decide to free yourselves from 
capitalism through struggle, and to accept in this fight only a small frac- 
tion of the immeasurable sacrifice you offer capitalism today on the 
battlefields — only then can you put an end to the war. Only then can 
you lay a real basis for a lasting peace which will transform you from 
slaves of capitalism to free human beings. If you let yourselves be held 
back from active struggle by the false phrases of the bourgeoisie and the 
Socialist parties that support them, if you content yourselves with yearn- 
ings for peace without being willing to take up the attack and give your 
heart and soul to the cause, then capital will continue to shed your blood 
and squander your wealth for as long as it pleases. 

In every country, with every passing day, the number of workers who 
think as we do is growing. To serve their cause representatives from 
various countries have gathered here to call you to struggle. We want to 
lead the struggle and to support one another — for our interests are the 
same. The revolutionary workers of each country must see it as their 
honorable right and duty to be an example to others in struggle, an exam- 
ple of energy and self-sacrifice. Not anxiously awaiting what others will 
do, but leading through example: that is the way that a powerful Interna- 
tional will arise which will put an end to war and capitalism. 


The draft resolution and manifesto is signed by the delegations of the 
Central Committee of the Social Democratic Labor Party of Russia, the 
Regional Committee of the Social Democracy of Russian Poland and 
Lithuania, the Central Committee of the Social Democracy of Latvia, 
the Swedish and Norwegian Social Democratic Youth League, a repre- 
sentative of the revolutionary Social Democrats of Germany, and a 


Swiss delegate. 
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Hoffmann: Other resolutions have yet to be submitted. We can’t begin 
the discussion until everything is in front of us. 

Grimm: First, we need to be clear what it is we want to achieve. Do 
we want a manifesto simply for the party comrades or for the broad 
masses of workers? In the latter case, the call will have to be of quite a 
different character. I believe we should issue a call to the entire pro- 
letariat. Let’s first discuss this so we know what we want. In regard to 
Lenin’s resolution, I would like to first of all say that it is directed ex- 
clusively to the organized party comrades, and not to the masses, and sec- 
ondly, that it is inexpedient to reveal our tactica] measures to the enemy. 
(Approval) 

Ledebour: (Concerning the agenda) Grimm’s idea is completely cor- 
rect. We have to start discussing the key question, that is, we have to 
discuss what the character of our appeal to the people should be. . .. 

[Modigliani proposed that the conference refrain from adopting a 
manifesto and concentrate on establishing a continuing committee to di- 
rect the peace campaign. Ledebour convinced him to withdraw this pro- 
posal. | 

Lenin: Grimm is wrong when he says that our resolution and man- 
ifesto are not aimed at the masses. (He proposes that the manifesto also 
be translated into French.) ... 

[On the request of Albert Bourderon, the conference adjourned briefly 
to permit the French and German delegates to consult together. } 

Ledebour: First, a few words on the agenda. The German delegation 
is submitting two documents to the conference. The first is a declaration 
drawn up jointly by the German and French delegations. You see from 
this that it is possible for German and French Socialists to work to- 
gether.” (Applause) 

The Berlin comrades, who gave me my mandate for the conference, 
all agreed that we should meet to complete what the International 
Socialist Bureau has left undone, and not to found the Third Interna- 
tional. We want to discuss ways to carry out a demonstration for peace 
on as broad an international scale as possible. How must our manifesto 
be drawn up? To be most effective, we should concentrate on how best 
to build an international peace movement. 

In this way we will dispel many prejudices and conduct propaganda 
for internationalist socialism. The significance of this conference lies in 
the educational actions it will generate. (“Very true!” ) Lenin’s resolu- 
tion is unacceptable. We all hope that revolutionary action will take 
place, but a detailed call for it should not be trumpeted to the world. (The 
speaker briefly enumerates the actions called for in the Lenin resolution.) 
It may indeed come to revolutionary action, but not because we call for 
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it in a manifesto. Whoever endorses such a manifesto has the responsi- 
bility to take the lead. (Agreement) We here should not direct such a call 
to other people. Those who are not in danger, such as several of the sup- 
porters of this resolution, should not make such an appeal. 

In Berlin we have already had mass demonstrations. such as the big 
rally several years ago in the Tiergarten, held over the opposition of the 
police.°° But we did not broadcast beforehand to the whole world what 
we were going to do. 

Agitation in the trenches is certainly desirable. We're already working 
on that. However, it is being carried out in a more practical manner than 
is called for in the Lenin manifesto. Anybody who signed and dissemi- 
nated such a manifesto in the belligerent countries would be done away 
with immediately. For this reason alone someone who wants genuine ac- 
tion cannot possibly agree to such an appeal. We cannot go further than 
to call for the resumption of the class struggle, and for its continuation 
by the traditional methods, the same ones that would also be employed 
in peacetime. 

The proposed German-French declaration takes this concrete posi- 
tion, and also expressly raises the demand: No annexations! This obvi- 
ously applies to Poland as well. The German Social Democratic oppos- 
ition’s view is that the Polish people have as much right to self-determi- 
nation as do the German people, and so forth. If the Polish delegates 
wish to amend our resolution on this point, the German delegates will 
gladly agree. 

The guiding principle of the manifesto we publish must therefore be 
the proletarian struggle for socialism. The struggle against the war 1s 
part of this struggle. It contains the seed of the new International and it 
constitutes the beginning of the struggle for the general renovation of our 
tactics. Great revolutionary struggles are approaching, and the campaign 
for peace should take us into this new period of the class struggle. 

(Ledebour then read aloud the entire manifesto proposed by the Ger- 
man delegates.) 


Lenin.*’ It was inevitable that things here should have come to a 
struggle of opinion between Ledebour and us. However, I must protest 
against the method used here by Ledebour in attacking Radek. The as- 
sertion that our manifesto has been signed only by men who are safe is 
inadmissible. It has also been signed by the Latvian delegates and Bor- 
chardt. Another old and hackneyed argument is saying that one should 
not call the masses to revolutionary action unless one is able to take a di- 
rect part in it oneself. Furthermore, I deny that there should be no men- 
tion of the means of struggle. That has occurred in all revolutionary 
periods. The means should be made known to the masses so that they 
could be explained and discussed. We in Russia have always acted in 
this way; in fact, the interpretation of the means of struggle had been the 
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subject of arguments between Plekhanov and myself even in the pre-rev- 
olutionary years. When the objective historical situation of 1847 con- 
fronted Germany with revolution, Marx and Engels sent out an appeal 
from London calling for violence.*®> The German movement is faced 
with a decision. If we are indeed on the threshold of a revolutionary 
epoch in which the masses will go over to revolutionary struggle, we 
must also make mention of the means necessary for this struggle. Ac- 
cording to the revisionist view taken by David and others, that is natur- 
ally something quite useless: after all, they do not believe that we are on 
the eve of a revolutionary epoch. We who believe this must act other- 
wise. You cannot make revolution without explaining revolutionary tac- 
tics. It was precisely the worst feature of the Second International that it 
constantly avoided explanations; and it is that which the Dutch Tribune- 
Marxists quite correctly called the German Centre’s “passive revolution- 
ary attitude.” 

Now on the question of persecutions. You in Germany should in gen- 
eral do more than legal work, if you want real action. You must combine 
legal and illegal activity. The old methods are no longer adequate to the 
new situation. You yourselves have said: we are going forward to an 
epoch of great class battles. In that case, you must also have the means 
for this. And it is not at all necessary for the manifesto to be signed, it 
could well be issued without signatures. At any rate, you should not act 
semi-legally, like Clara Zetkin, for instance. That calls for too much 
sacrifice. 

Here is how things stand: either a truly revolutionary struggle or mere 
empty talk which will help no one but the deserters, against whom 
Liebknecht speaks out so sharply in this letter. Coming out for peace 
does not mean much in itself. David also writes: we are not for the war, 
but only against defeat. Everyone wants peace. Taking account of the 
new situation, we should use new and specific means of struggle which 
should not be similar in any way to the old German or Russian methods. 

[Grimm proposed ending the discussion and referring the question of 
a resolution to a commission. Rakovsky opposed the proposal, and it 
was defeated. 

[Speaking on the prospects for revolutionary struggle in Germany, 
Meyer commented that “it is not possible right now to win any appre- 
ciable section of the German proletariat for the type of actions that are 
enumerated in Lenin’s manifesto. . . . During the war imperialist notions 
have become widespread among workers,” he added, recommending 
that the conference underline the intensive Socialist educational work re- 
quired to overcome this. ] 

Trotsky: The question has been raised whether we should address this 
manifesto to the masses or simply to the party. But this is a futile word 
game. For the boundary line between the party and the masses is not 
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fixed for all time — it is fluid. In the German elections of 1912, four mil- 
lion voted for the Social Democracy. While the masses certainly are not 
yet thoroughly imbued with socialist ideas, and cannot yet be won to 
every form of antiwar action, nevertheless. they are not totally unedu- 
cated. Right now they are disoriented, infected with chauvinism. We 
cannot light the way forward and give them direction if we do not speak 
out explicitly and clearly on the most immediate practical questions. Be- 
cause the masses listen not only to us, but also to David, we must tell 
them that we are the deadly enemy of David's policies. 

Concerning revolutionary actions — I am not surprised at what Meyer 
has said. The party's left wing is disoriented. Events have shown that the 
broad masses had not grasped our basic ideas. Now it is said, “we must 
Start all over again” and hold more educational courses, distribute more 
brochures, and so on. This conception is completely abstract. We have 
been doing all this now for fifty years. We have had a number of great 
revolutionary agitators in Germany — Lassalle and others. How can 
anyone say that really very little has been accomplished? Do not forget 
that the education of the masses was conditioned by the nonrevolu- 
tionary period that lies behind us. It would be very unfortunate if the left 
wing now went astray by underestimating all that was achieved in the 
previous period. We must clearly understand that the new conditions of 
the revolutionary period we are entering require new methods of strug- 
gle. If we understand this new situation well enough to see the need for 
new policies, then the change will certainly have progressed far enough 
to enable us to shape and express these policies. 

I am in general agreement with Radek’s resolution. As for the man- 
ifesto, it should not contain a detailed dissection of our program. Not, as 
Grimm believes, because a resolution can be written more discreetly, 
but because complete revolutionary programs should be unfurled before 
the masses, because they will not understand their practical implica- 
tions. Nevertheless there is no way around making clear to the world, in 
one way or another, that the masses must do away with the “civil peace” 
once and for all. 

This brings me to the question at the center of our discussion on tactics 
— the question of voting on the war credits. For the revolutionary pro- 
letariat of Europe today, there is only one parliamentary fraction that is 
revolutionary — Liebknecht’s fraction. (Agreement) The French and 
Russian workers know that Liebknecht was not afraid of violating the 
policy of “civil peace” and that he placed himself clearly and unequivoc- 
ally on the side of internationalist socialism. Narrow considerations of 
party politics have no validity in the present situation. Only world poli- 
tics has any meaning now. Liebknecht’s act has had a powerful impact 
on public opinion. In order to increase the impact, and in order to make 
our opponents feel it, however, he would have had to rally others along 
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with him. When Liebknecht voted against the war credits in the 
Reichstag for the third time, he was greeted by the scornful laughter of 
the patriots. In him they were ridiculing the impotence of German 
radicalism. 

In conclusion, I want to say a few words about the sudden caving-in 
of French socialism. Of course, there are mitigating psychological cir- 
cumstances for this collapse; however, from a political point of view | 
must reject them. France’s unfavorable military situation makes the situ- 
ation there much more difficult. The danger of social imperialism and 
chauvinism is much greater. For this reason, the courage that our com- 
rades Merrheim and Bourderon have shown in coming here deserves 
recognition. (Applause) I would now like to read to you our draft of the 
manifesto. ... 

[The draft, signed by Trotsky and Roland-Holst, served as the main 
basis for the final resolution. The draft contained the following slogans: 

(“Down with the yoke of ‘civil peace’! Down with the war credits! 
Down with Socialist imperialism! Long live peace among the peoples! 
Long live the class struggle! Long live social revolution!”] 

Fritz Platten (Switzerland): In my opinion we are getting altogether 
too carried away with the desire for unity. It would be best to clearly for- 
mulate our principles in a resolution. The German minority should un- 
ambiguously express themselves. 

(Hoffmann and Ewald Vogtherr interrupted the speaker; saying they 
completely agreed with him; nevertheless, for legal reasons, the German 
delegation could not formally declare themselves on the question of the 
war credits. They explained that German deputies do not have the right 
to formally commit themselves to anyone on how they will vote.) 

Merrheim: We have agreed on a joint declaration with the Germans, 
which I would now like to read to you. We are starting from the premise 
that our most important task is to put forward a common understanding 
of the causes and consequences of the war. (The speaker reads the Ger- 
man-French declaration, which receives prolonged applause.) 


Joint Declaration of the French 
and German Delegations 


After a year of devastation the unequivocally imperialist character of 
this war has more and more revealed itself. This proves that the war was 
caused by the imperialist and colonial policy of all governments, that 
they are responsible for the outbreak of this carnage. 

The masses of the people were drawn into this war through the “civil 
peace” being proclaimed in all countries by the profiteers of capitalism, 
who gave to the war the appearance of a racial struggle, a defense of 
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rights and liberties. Under the pressure of these sentiments a considera- 
ble part of the organized and enlightened workers in each country were 
swept away by nationalism. Since then the press, at the command of the 
authorities, has unceasingly emphasized the alleged liberating character 
of the war. 

Today the chauvinists of every nation ascribe to this war the aim of 
conquering whole countries or territories. These claims if realized 
would cause future wars. 

Determined minorities in opposition to these ambitions have been 
formed in all nations. These minorities attempt to fulfill the tasks af- 
firmed in the decisions of the International Socialist Congresses at 
Stuttgart, Copenhagen, and Basel. 

It is their task, today more than ever, to oppose the annexationist 
claims and to hasten the ending of the war, a war which has already 
caused the loss of millions of human lives, produced so many cripples, 
and provoked such oppressive misery among the workers of all coun- 
tries. 

That is why we German and French Socialists and trade unionists de- 
clare: “This war is not our war!” 

We condemn with all our energy the violation of Belgian neutrality, 
which was solemnly guaranteed by international conventions recognized 
by all the belligerent countries. We demand and shall not stop demand- 
ing the restoration of Belgium to its complete integrity and indepen- 
dence. 

We declare that we desire the ending of the war through an early peace 
established on conditions which will not violate the nghts of any nation 
or people; that we will never agree to the plans of conquest of our respec- 
tive governments, plans which must inevitably carry the seeds of new 
wars, that we shall work in our respective countries for a peace which 
would dispel hatred among the nations and make it possible for the 
peoples to unite in joint endeavor. 

Such a peace, in our judgment, is possible only if every thought of vio- 
lating the rights and the liberties of the peoples is renounced. The occu- 
pation of entire countries or provinces must not result in forcible annexa- 
tion. 

So, we say: no open or masked annexations; no forcibly imposed eco- 
nomic incorporation, which would be made still more intolerable by a 
further political disfranchisement of those involved. We say that the 
right of the peoples to determine their own destiny must be observed in- 
violably. 

We take upon ourselves the explicit responsibility of acting unceas- 
ingly to this end in our respective countries so that the peace movement 
may become strong enough to force our governments to stop this slaugh- 


ter. 
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By repudiating the policy of “civil peace” and by remaining faithful to 
the class struggle which serves as the foundation of the Socialist Interna- 
tional we, German and French Socialists and trade unionists, will stand 
steadfastly among our countrymen in struggle against this hornble 
calamity and toward putting an end to this carnage which has disgraced 
humankind. 

For the French delegation: A. Merrheim, A. Bourderon 

For the German delegation: Adolph Hoffmann, Georg Ledebour 


Discussion 


[The debate was continued by Lazzari and Bourderon.] 

Victor Chernov (Russia, Zhizn [Life] [Socialist Revolutionaries] ): | 
only want to make a few specific points. We are not forcing our view- 
point on you German comrades. Rather we want you to force yourselves 
to abide by resolutions that we and you both voted for. Remember the in- 
ternational congress in Amsterdam and Jaurés who submitted to interna- 
tional discipline and international considerations.”” Today we have the 
right to demand you make a similar sacrifice. 

What should the guiding idea of our joint declaration be? The struggle 
for peace exclusively, or the idea of transforming this struggle into one 
for the social revolution? I do not want to explain here the particular 
Russian viewpoint corresponding to our specific situation. Nevertheless 
I want to expressly state my opinion that the main idea of the manifesto 
must be the transformation of the war crisis into a revolutionary crisis. 
Our resolutions must be guided by this principle. That is the only way 
we can elevate the International’s stature once again to a moral force and 
draw the masses out of their gloomy dejection. Therefore we declare 
ourselves in agreement in principle with Radek’s resolution; not, how- 
ever, with his manifesto. ... 

{Berta Thalheimer maintained that the manifesto should be directed to 
the masses. She held that for “strategic reasons” it was probably not pos- 
sible to publish Radek’s manifesto. ] 

Zinoviev. Almost all of the previous speakers have spoken in favor of 
our resolution. Trotsky’s manifesto is a step forward compared to the 
German draft. What is missing is the struggle against Kautskyism. 
(Turns to Ledebour) During the time of the Anti-Socialist Laws the Ger- 
man party accepted both legal and illegal methods of struggle. 

G.M. Serrati (Italy): If the war were not already a fact, I would agree 
to Lenin’s resolution. But today it comes either too early or too late. 
When the war was launched, forced upon us by nothing more than very 


powerful minorities — then, had we been prepared to use force, we 
could have prevented it. 
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. Henriette Roland-Holst (Netherlands): ... The workers of the bel- 
ligerent countries are certainly tired of the war. However they lack the 
will to struggle because they have lost the belief in socialism due to the 
collapse of the International. It is necessary above all to win them to the 
struggle for peace, which can become the starting point for revolutionary 
struggles. Trotsky and I have prepared the draft now before you in this 
spirit. 

The greatest encouragement comes from action, from the example of 
those of us willing to make sacrifices for our convictions. A revolution- 
ary period requires sacrifices, but they do not take the same form for us 
all. Perhaps a greater sacrifice than putting your life on the line is break- 
ing with deeply rooted traditions, renouncing what you used to be. The 
French comrades must now give up the old democratic idea of the 
liberating role of their country. You German comrades should give up 
the party traditions of strict adherence to legality and discipline above 
all. This is twice as hard because the German workers’ movement has 
made such tremendous advances through legal activity and maintaining 
discipline. Nevertheless, as important as the weapons of discipline and 
unity are, one thing is more important: socialism. 

To the German comrades [ say this: We do not ever want to coerce 
you on the question of the war credits. We would like to convince you. 
We think you should reject the credits. Not only because of the interna- 
tional congress resolutions, but because you have understood how the 
revolutionary situation demands that you sacrifice stubborn party tradi- 
tions. 

Julius Martov (Russia, Organizing Committee): ... The inter- 
nationalism of the German Social Democracy was a mainstay for us 
Socialists in the backward countries. When the German party jumped on 
the bandwagon of national defense, the masses’ belief in socialism 
began to waver. What can we say to our workers when the German par- 
liamentary deputies here declare that they will not do anything different 
in the future? Either your policies or ours are false to the core... . 

We are against acts of sabotage. But we have always said that the only 
way to fight the war is to sabotage it morally. And in this regard, ap- 
proval or rejection of the war credits has a powerful influence. When I 
asked French parliamentary deputies why they did not vote against the 
credits, they responded: “Because it would quickly dampen enthusiasm 
in the trenches for the war.” That shows how serious a step rejecting the 
credits is. It makes it clear to every enlisted soldier that the war is con- 
trary to the interests of the people. Our duty is to see that the soldiers no 
longer fight with enthusiasm. It is not up to us to force the German com- 
rades to adopt the same tactics as the Serbian comrades;°? or to demand 
that the parliamentary fraction members follow Liebknecht’s example. 
But if they do not they will increasingly demoralize the masses. The 
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yoke of the policy of “civil peace” must be shattered. Whatever we do, 
nobody will be able to say that the German party minority gave in under 
pressure. Everyone knows that they were not for approving the credits. 
If we expressly demand rejection in our manifesto nobody will be able to 
say that they were coerced.... 

Radek: I am convinced we must have a resolution specifically laying 
down our political line of march. First, because we need to shed light on 
the struggle for peace in general, to make it clear why and for what we 
are fighting. It does not matter that some leaders want to sign because 
their authority is shaken, so long as the manifesto makes the perspective 
of the struggle clear to the masses. Already it is possible for the more 
conscious elements to draw the lessons of the war. The ferment among 
the masses is only just beginning, however. The contradictions have not 
yet come to a head. Therefore we must adopt a resolution as well as a 
manifesto. 

It is illusory to think we can lead the struggle without the governments 
knowing how we are leading it. If we speak about revolutionary actions 
without saying anything else, without specifying anything further, the 
German comrades say that it is all only empty phrases. If we specify the 
actions, then they say that we are providing “evidence for the state pro- 
secutor.” On the contrary; we should incorporate the overall line of 
march in our statement, and thereby we will accelerate the struggle. 

Lenin:?' I do not agree with Serrati that the resolution will appear 
either too early or too late. After this war, other, mainly colonial, wars 
will be waged. Unless the proletariat turns off the social-imperialist 
way, proletarian solidarity will be completely destroyed; that is why we 
must determine common tactics. If we adopt only a manifesto, Vander- 
velde, L’ Humanité, and others will once again start deceiving the mass- 
es; they will keep saying that they, too, oppose war and want peace. The 
old vagueness will remain. 

Ledebour: We have labored under a misunderstanding which now and 
again has taken an angry form. We do not agree on the purpose of the 
conference. We in Berlin are all agreed that the conference should make 
up for the collapse of the International Socialist Bureau, and that its task 
is to organize a Socialist peace movement. We should have concentrated 
on this task, but unfortunately we have taken a different road. Long 
speeches and recriminations — and we have almost lost sight of our 
goal. We are blamed for adhering too rigidly to legality; but the party has 
never accepted a strictly legal framework. Merely our presence here 
means we are breaking the laws of our country as well as the discipline 
of our party. We will act illegally where and when it appears to us nec- 
essary. 

Comrades think that they have to continually lecture us on the stance 
of the party. Comrade Roland-Holst acts as if we were representatives of 
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the majority or of the swamp. All this proves that they do not know us. 
Now it is my turn to be the schoolmaster. Follow the example of the sen- 
sitivity with which our French comrades have approached us! Our agree- 
ment will have great results in all countries. And this, after all, was the 
main point of the conference. 

Giuseppe Modigliani (Italy): ... We must write a manifesto so that it 
serves a concrete purpose. We will be ridiculed if we put too much into 
it. While there are very good things in Radek’s resolution, you cannot 
renew the foundations of society through a proclamation. Our man- 
ifesto, which is aimed at everyone — the masses as well as the party 
comrades — must be modest, concrete, and clear. Our goal is to deal 
with the collapse of the International Socialist Bureau, to end that situ- 
ation. We should set up a central bureau to work for peace. Above all the 
purpose of the manifesto must be to clearly put forward the founding of 
this central bureau. 

Hoffmann: | would have understood if the French delegates had at- 
tacked us. But no, all the others are doing it. Those of us who are here 
are not the guilty ones. Why hammer away at us all the time? Even the 
Austrians have not yet come under fire. It is inconceivable that we could 
act on behalf of Scheidemann and the others. Hammer at us as much as 
you want; just don’t draw up any resolutions that will get us into hot 
water. 

Comrade Thalheimer’s remarks could lead you to think we did not 
stand behind Zetkin, Luxemburg, and Liebknecht. That is a mistake. 
We are united with them one hundred percent in our cause. We only 
think that Liebknecht should have come to an understanding with us. We 
are united on the rest — he cosigned all the leaflets and so forth. 

Zinoviev said: “If you do it, then you must say it.” But they say it be- 
cause they are not in the country. Do not send us home with a directive, 
but rather help us create peace on earth. 

Merrheim: Our Italian comrade expressed the views of the French del- 
egation as well. Nevertheless I want to respond to some of Lenin’s com- 
ments in order to clarify for him the difference between us and Vander- 
velde, Jouhaux, and so on. 

Right now we want to limit ourselves to an action for peace. When 
peace comes there will be a great deal for all of us — including us syn- 
dicalists — to examine. We have been too content to confine our agita- 
tion to slogans, and have not dealt enough with the complexity of things 
and the realities of the world. 

During the war when we wanted to undertake actions, the articles of 
Legien and the German trade union press were used against us with tell- 
ing effect. We replied that, apart from the leaders, there must be workers 
who think exactly as we do. (Prolonged applause) 

Comrade Lenin, you ask us to erect the foundation pillars for the fu- 
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ture International. But that is a deadly serious task that can’t be done 
through a resolution. I think of Herve. It seems to me now that he 
exhausted the energy of the proletariat prematurely with his stirring 
speeches. Let us not blame others too much for mistakes when we our- 
selves have done much the same. And in anticipation of the hour when 
it will be time to resurrect the International, let us establish a publication 
for the struggle against the war. 

In France we are confronted with a completely demoralized working 
class, which at the present moment has lost all faith. They will listen to 
us if we speak of peace, but not if we repeat the same old clichés. 

Trotsky: Monatte and Rosmer think otherwise. 

Merrheim: Yes, Monatte thinks that the revolution will arise out of 
the war. But we do not want to express that perspective in some narrow 
formula. A revolutionary movement can only arise out of the struggle for 
peace. You, Comrade Lenin, are concerned with the desire to lay the 
foundation of a new International, not with the demand for peace. This 
is what divides us. We demand a manifesto that will advance the strug- 
gle for peace. We do not want to emphasize what divides us, but what 
unites us. (Enthusiastic applause) 

Christian Rakovsky (Romania): | am also speaking for Kolarov. It is 
impossible to act as if the International does not exist any more. In a cer- 
tain sense it continues to exist as a political concept. How can we reach 
our goal of ending the slaughter? Would it not be worthwhile to orient 
ourselves to the International? 

A large number of the parties belonging to the International are prob- 
ably no longer internationalist at all. But another part vacillates back and 
forth — a house divided against itself. Our duty is to draw the vacillators 
over to our side. We are the embodiment of their socialist conscience. 
Should our manifesto not begin by appealing to this socialist con- 
science? 

What unites us here are our common views. The old International nur- 
tured these ideas within us; that is why we cannot cut ourselves off com- 
pletely from it. Why do we not refer in our manifesto to the Stuttgart, 
Copenhagen, and Basel congress resolutions, which condemned the 
granting of war credits, collaboration with the bourgeoisie, and so forth? 
This is important. We want to be exact and concrete... . 

The old International had many doors providing openings for class 
collaboration, especially in regard to national defense. What was prohib- 
ited by the resolutions from Basel and other congresses was accepted 
for this, the ultimate war. We must close these doors. 

A third point: Not only is there an internationalist and socialist 
phraseology, but there is also a real corresponding sentiment. Our man- 
ifesto should awaken this sentiment everywhere, including in the 
trenches. We must make internationalism into a creed, a religion. It is 
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this sentiment that will save the working class. The more concrete we are 
in these things, the better. The mere fact that we have held our confer- 
ence here, in defiance of the bourgeoisie and its laws, will have a great 
impact. 

Grimm: We have now reached the end of the debate on the peace cam- 
paign. We have one draft resolution and three draft manifestos.°? I pro- 
pose that the manifestos be forwarded to the commission and the ques- 
tion of the resolution be left open, until we have created a permanent 
publication. ... 

[It was decided by a vote of nineteen to twelve’? not to refer the Radek 
resolution to the commission, but to the continuing committee that was 
to be created. Voting with the eight delegates of the Zimmerwald Left to 
refer the resolution were Chernov, Natanson, Roland-Holst, and 
Trotsky. 

[After a short discussion the following were elected as members of the 
commission: Ledebour, Lenin, Grimm, Martov, Merrheim, Meyer, 
Modigliani, Rakovsky, and Trotsky. 

[Adjournment] 


September 8: Discussion of Commission Report 


Grimm: (Briefly explains the manifesto that has emerged from the de- 
bates in the commission, and reads the draft in German. After Merrheim 
has done the same in French, Grimm turns to Lenin.) For the sake of 
unity, [ask you not to magnify our tactical differences all out of propor- 
tion. The differences of opinion between you and the majority of the 
commission regard simply the question of explaining our methods of 
struggle; they are therefore not of a principled nature. 

(The general discussion begins.) 

Roland-Holst: In the name of Borchardt, Höglund, Lenin, Nerman, 
Platten, Radek, Winter, and Zinoviev, I propose the following amend- 
ment: “And first and foremost we call on the parliamentary deputies of 
all the belligerent countries steadfastly to reject the granting of war cred- 
its to their governments.” I think it is unnecessary to explain this pro- 
posal further. The proposal follows logically from the opinion expressed 
by a large majority of the conference, as the general course of the debate 
has shown. (Voices: “Very true!” ) 

Oddino Morgari (Italy): I greatly regret that I will have to abstain 
from the vote. The manifesto is in my opinion simplistic and unfair. 
Simplistic, because it only takes into consideration the economic factors 
and ignores all the others — the national, psychological, and so on — 
that also contributed to the outbreak of the war. Unfair, because it lays 
the blame for the war equally on all governments, while in reality the 
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main responsibility lies with the Central Powers. They started the war, 
while France, Belgium, and Serbia found themselves in a defensive situ- 
ation. Also it is not enough to demand no new annexations, in addition 
we should take a stand in favor of the liberation of all those nations and 
national groups that are oppressed by more powerful nations. 

(Lenin then proposed an immediate vote; this was rejected. 

[Martov proposed that the manifesto include a discussion of the con- 
ditions that workers would face after the end of the war. 

(Herzfeld asked that the expression, “mass struggle against the war,” 
be removed from the draft for legal reasons. 

[Chernov proposed mention of the role of dynastic ambitions as a 
cause of the war. He also moved that the phrase “the world of labor” or 
“the masses of working people” be used in place of “the proletariat” in 
reference to those who must pay the costs of war, since in Russia these 
are borne chiefly by the peasants. After further comments by Serrati and 
Rakovsky, delegates adjourned for dinner, and for formulation of writ- 
ten amendments. ] 

Grimm: Those presenting the various amendments may now have the 
floor. There will be no debate on these. The bureau will decide on the 
final draft. 

Roland-Holst: (Reads the following statement in the name of those 
who signed the amendment calling for rejection of war credits.) 

“Because the acceptance of our amendment would to some extent 
jeopardize the success of the conference and since Ledebour poses his 
opposition in terms of an ultimatum, we withdraw our amendment under 
protest. We will make do with Ledebour’s statement in the commission 
that the essence of our amendment is already contained in the man- 
ifesto.” Fritz Platten, Henriette Roland-Holst, V.I. Lenin, Gregory 
Zinoviev, Karl Radek, Zeth Höglund, Ture Nerman, Paul Winter, 
Leon Trotsky.** 

Ledebour: What I said was not accurately reported in the previous 
statement. In the commission I stated the following: “Since the position 
on the question of the war credits is explained perfectly clearly and un- 
ambiguously in the manifesto, any addition is superfluous.” (Ledebour’ s 
statement causes great commotion among a portion of the delegates.) 

(Following this statement by Ledebour, Trotsky declared that he also 
was signing the protest by Roland-Holst and other comrades.) 

Chernov: (Takes the floor to explain the following amendment.) “The 
second most important cause of the war is the continued existence in 
modern Europe of the holdovers of past ages: monarchical dynasties, no- 
bility, the junkers, which through their influence strengthen all of the 
most sinister sides of bourgeois society.” [signed:] Chernov, Bobrov, 
Roland-Holst. 


Grimm (in the name of the commission): The commission cannot ac- 
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cept the amendment because the manifesto is concerned only with the 
most general causes of the war, which are applicable to all countries. 
(Thereupon the amendment is rejected by a large majority.) . . . 

[Grimm further proposed on behalf of the commission that Martov’s 
suggestion for a description of postwar conditions be referred to the con- 
tinuing committee, who might utilize it in formulating a future state- 
ment. Ledebour emphasized that when Lenin’s resolution was referred 
in this manner, there was no implication it would be the basis for a com- 
mon resolution. Gnmm agreed. Chernov declined to formulate his sec- 
ond amendment, explaining that with the rejection of his first, he would 
now have to vote against the resolution as a whole. ] 

(Lenin and five other comrades submitted the following statement for 
the record:) 


Zimmerwald Left Statement 


The undersigned declare that: 

We are not fully satisfied with the conference manifesto. It contains 
no characterization of opportunism — either when open or when dis- 
guised with radical phrases — which not only bears the main responsi- 
bility for the International’s disintegration, but perpetuates that state of 
affairs. It contains no clear characterization of the methods of struggle 
against the war. As before, in the press of the International and in its 
meetings, we will argue for a firm Marxist position on the tasks of the 
proletariat in the epoch of imperialism. We are voting for the manifesto 
because we:see it as a call to struggle and because we want to march for- 
ward in this struggle arm in arm with the other sections of the Interna- 
tional. 

We request that this statement be incorporated in the official report on 
the conference. 

Lenin, Zinoviev, Radek, 
Nerman, Höglund, Winter 


Closing Discussion 


Rakovsky: ... I would like to point out to Comrades Chemov and 
Morgari the great importance of unity in the vote. Even justifiable 
wishes and objections should be sacrificed for its sake. Like Morgari, I 
believe that immediate responsibility for the war does not rest equally 
with all countries. Nevertheless it is only necessary in the manifesto to 
explain the general, underlying responsibility of the capitalist classes 
and their governments. 
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I want to appeal to you, Morgari: you are the one who has contributed 
the most to bringing this conference about. Vote for the manifesto with 
us. (General agreement) 

Modigliani: | agree with Rakovsky’s statement and ask you, Morgart, 
to bear in mind what it would mean for the Italian party if you abstained 
on the manifesto. You should not forget that there are also vacillators 
and undecided elements among the ranks of the Italian Socialists. Your 
abstention will encourage these comrades to go against party discipline. 

Chernov: ... We must explain not only the underlying responsibility 
of capitalist society, but also the direct, personal responsibility of all the 
royal dynasties. So I ask myself, what is it that you really have against 
our text? I have not heard an actual objection from you. For this reason 
I would still like to ask you to accept our amendment. 

Grimm: The expression imperialism ties it all together for us. By im- 
perialism, we also mean the royal dynasties, which are a tool of im- 
perialism in this period. As 1s the case with Comrade Morgari, I have to 
tell you that we cannot accept your amendment. Otherwise everybody 
could raise special wishes and requests. 

Morgari: I know that various comrades must make sacrifices in order 
to vote for the manifesto. As you comrades see it, it is simply a matter 
of sacrificing your particular views on this or that point for the sake of 
agreement. However, I am being asked to sacrifice my political honor. 
Since the start of the war we have been accused of aiding the policies of 
Germany, and the wording of the manifesto lends credence to this ac- 
cusation. It says: “no indemnities, no annexations.” This formula mea- 
sures everyone with the same yardstick, even though the sequence of the 
declarations of war makes it plain that immediate responsibility for the 
war lies with the Central Powers. 

Trotsky: (Breaking in) And Russian tsarism has no direct responsibil- 
ity? 

Morgari: If you stipulate only the formula, “no annexations,” then the 
right of nations to self-determination is jeopardized.*° 

Modigliani; Let’s keep calm. 

Merrheim: (Turns first to the Russians [Chernov and Bobrov]) We 
find ourselves in a similar situation to yours. The manifesto conforms 
just as inadequately to our wishes. Nevertheless, the manifesto is not a 
pamphlet, in which every particular point about the cause of the war can 
be brought forward. I ask you not to jeopardize the unity of the vote. 

(Turns to Morgart.) We are subjected to atrocious accusations just as 
you are. We are insulted in every imaginable way just as you are. 
Nevertheless we should endure all this for the sake of the great common 
goal of socialism. 

Morgari: (Breaking in) The German delegation insists on this word- 
ing because they are acting on behalf of their fatherland. (With these 
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words a great uproar breaks out. A large majority of the delegates shout 
out their disapproval of his remarks.) 

Merrheim: (Speaks to Morgari) I cannot possibly accept your view 
since it does not correspond to reality. Serbia was nothing more than a 
tool in the hands of Russia. All that the French government did in the last 
ten years was intended to lead to war. We shall remain firm as to the 
joint responsibility of all the capitalist states and reject making certain 
reservations regarding this or that imperialism. The war arises out of the 
totality of the policies of all the governments. Comrade Morgari has the 
duty to overcome his personal sensitivity. He must not allow his attitude 
to be determined by his bitterness toward the very demeaning accusa- 
tions brought against him. 

We only want to express general concepts. We French Socialists also 
could have requested that a special question be mentioned in the man- 
ifesto, namely that of Alsace-Lorraine. We have not done this because 
we do not attribute a lot of significance to this question. We think that it 
will be decided through peaceful agreement between free peoples and 
through socialism, not through arms. (General agreement, shouts: 
“Very true, brayo”)... 

Angelica Balabanoff (Italy): I do not think that the differences are too 
great. Comrade Morgan knows that we fully understand his indignation 
at the slanders which are being propagated against him. I myself have 
had to endure similar slanders. But it has not kept me from remaining 
steadfast in the struggle against the war. 

No matter what wording of the manifesto we publish, those slanders 
will not stop. The French comrades will be accused again and again of 
having sold themselves to the Germans and the German comrades of 
having been bribed with English gold. Comrade Morgari knows this just 
as much as J. 

Our attitude should be determined solely by considering what the pro- 
letariat should expect from us, what will advance its unity and its 
strength. Simply tell us, Comrade Morgari, what is most important for 
you: That you will continue to be accused of having been bought by the 
Germans or that your abstention will be used against socialist inter- 
nationalism? However much I sympathize with you, I think that you 
have a double responsibility to pay no attention to the slanders against 
you. What will be the consequences if you do not advance together with 
us? You are not just a delegate here. You also personify the aspirations 
of the international proletariat for unity. 

(The conference moves on to the vote. Grimm requests that the dele- 
gates stand to indicate their endorsement of the manifesto. When Mor- 
gari stands up with the others, great jubilation breaks out. Only the rep- 
resentatives of the Russian Socialist Revolutionaries, Chernov and Bob- 
rov, have not stood up. The delegates of various nationalities urge them 
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to stand, shouting out pleas and requests. When they finally give in to 
the pleas for unity and stand, the jubilation breaks out anew. ) 

Grimm: (In the midst of great enthusiasm) The manifesto has been 
unanimously adopted. 

(All present join in singing “The Internationale.”’) 


The Zimmerwald Manifesto 


Proletarians of Europe! 

The war has lasted more than a year. Millions of corpses cover the 
battlefields. Millions of human beings have been crippled for the rest of 
their lives. Europe is like a gigantic slaughterhouse. All civilization, 
created by the labor of many generations, is consigned to destruction. 
The most savage barbarism is today celebrating its triumph over all that 
hitherto constituted the pride of humanity. 

Irrespective of the truth about the direct responsibility for the war’s 
outbreak, one thing is certain: the war that has produced this chaos is the 
product of imperialism, of the attempt on the part of the capitalist classes 
of every nation to feed their greed for profit by the exploitation of human 
labor and of the natural resources of the entire globe. 

Economically backward or politically weak nations are thereby subju- 
gated by the great powers who, in this war, are seeking to remake the 
world map with blood and iron in accord with their exploiting interests. 
Thus entire nations and countries like Belgium, Poland, the Balkan 
states, and Armenia are threatened with the fate of being torn asunder, 
annexed in whole or in part as booty in the game of compensations. 

In the course of the war, its driving forces are revealed in all their vile- 
ness. Shred after shred falls the veil with which the meaning of this 
world catastrophe was hidden from the consciousness of the people. The 
capitalists of all countries, who are coining the gold of war profits out of 
the blood shed by the people, assert that the war is for defense of the 
fatherland, for democracy and the liberation of oppressed nations. They 
lie! In actual fact they are burying the freedom of their own people to- 
gether with the independence of the other nations on the field of devas- 
tation. New fetters, new chains, new burdens are arising, and it is the 
proletariat of all countries, of the victorious as well as of the conquered 
countries, that will have to bear them. Improvement in welfare was 
proclaimed at the outbreak of the war — want and privation, unemploy- 
ment and inflation, undernourishment and epidemics are the actual re- 
sults. The burdens of war will consume the best energies of the peoples 
for decades, endanger the achievements of social reform, and hinder 
every step forward. 
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Cultural devastation, economic decline, political reaction — these are 
the blessings of this horrible conflict of nations. 

Thus the war reveals the naked figure of modern capitalism which has 
become irreconcilable not only with the interests of the masses of work- 
ers, not only with the requirements of historical development, but also 
with the elementary conditions of human social existence. 

The ruling powers of capitalist society. who held the fate of the na- 
tions in their hands: the monarchical as well as the republican govern- 
ments; the secret diplomacy: the mighty business organizations; the 
bourgeois parties; the capitalist press: the church — all these bear the full 
weight of responsibility for this war which arose out of the social order 
fostering them and protected by them, and which is being waged for 
their interest. 

Workers! 

Exploited, disfranchised. scorned. they called you brothers and com- 
rades at the outbreak of the war when you were to be led to the slaughter, 
to death. And now that militarism has crippled you, mutilated you, de- 
graded and annihilated you, the rulers demand that you surrender your 
interests, your aims, your ideals — in a word, servile subordination to 
the “civil peace.” They rob you of the possibility of expressing your 
views, your feelings, your pains: they prohibit you from raising your de- 
mands and defending them. The press is gagged, political rights and 
liberties trod upon — this ts the way the military dictatorship rules today 
with an iron hand. 

This situation that faces us, threatening the entire future of Europe and 
of humanity, cannot and must not be tolerated any longer without action. 
The Socialist proletariat has waged a struggle against militarism for dec- 
ades. With growing concern, its representatives at their national and in- 
ternational congresses occupied themselves with the ever more menac- 
ing danger of war growing out of imperialism. At Stuttgart, at Copenha- 
gen, at Basel, the International Socialist congresses indicated the course 
that the proletariat must follow. 

Since the beginning of the war Socialist parties and workers’ organi- 
zations of various countries that helped to determine this course have 
disregarded the obligations arising out of it. Their representatives have 
called upon the working class to give up the class struggle, the only pos- 
sible and effective method of proletarian emancipation. They have 
granted credits to the ruling classes for waging the war; they have placed 
themselves at the disposal of the governments for the most diverse ser- 
vices; through their press and their messengers, they have tried to win 
the neutrals for the government policies of their countries; they have de- 
livered up to their governments Socialist ministers as hostages for the 
preservation of the “civil peace,” and thereby they have assumed the re- 
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sponsibility before the working class, before its present and its future, 
for this war, for its aims and its methods. And just as the individual par- 
ties, so the highest of the appointed representative bodies of the 
Socialists of all countries. the International Socialist Bureau, has failed 
them. 

These facts are partly responsible for the failure of the international 
working class, which either did not succumb to the national panic of the 
first war period or which subsequently freed itself from it. to find ways 
and means of simultaneously beginning an energetic struggle for peace 
in all countries, even in the second year of the slaughter of the peoples. 

In this unbearable situation, we, the representatives of the Socialist 
parties, trade unions, or of their minorities. we Germans. French, Ital- 
ians, Russians, Poles, Latvians, Romanians, Bulgarians, Swedes, 
Norwegians, Dutch, and Swiss, we who stand not on the ground of na- 
tional solidarity with the exploiting class. but on the ground of the inter- 
national solidarity of the proletariat and of the class struggle, have as- 
sembled to retie the torn threads of international relations and to call 
upon the working class to come to its senses and to fight for peace. 

This struggle is the struggle for freedom, for the reconcthation of 
peoples, for socialism. It is necessary to take up this struggle for peace, 
tor a peace without annexations or war indemnities. Such a peace, how- 
ever, is only possible if every thought of violating the rights and liberties 
of nations is condemned. Neither the occupation of entire countries nor 
of separate parts of countries must lead to their violent annexation. No 
annexation, whether open or concealed. and no forcible economic at- 
tachment made still more unbearable by political disfranchisement. The 
right of self-determination of nations must be the indestructible principle 
in the system of national relationships of peoples. 

Proletarians! 

Since the outbreak of the war you have placed your energy, your cour- 
age, your endurance at the service of the ruling classes. Now you must 
stand up for your own cause, for the sacred aims of socialism, for the 
emancipation of the oppressed nations as well as of the enslaved classes, 
by means of the irreconcilable proletarian class struggle. 

It is the task and duty of the Socialists of the belligerent countries to 
take up this struggle with full force; it is the task and the duty of the 
Socialists of the neutral states to support their brothers in this struggle 
against bloody barbarism with every effective means. 

Never in world history was there a more urgent, a more sublime task, 
the fulfillment of which should be our common labor. No sacrifice is too 
great. no burden too heavy in order to achieve this goal: peace among the 
people. 

Workingmen and workingwomen! Mothers and fathers! Widows and 
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orphans! Wounded and crippled! We call to all of you who are suffering 
from the war and because of the war: 
Beyond all borders, beyond the reeking battlefields, beyond the de- 
vastated cities and villages: 
PROLETARIANS OF ALL COUNTRIES. UNITE! 
Zimmerwald, Switzerland, 
September 1915 


In the name of the International Socialist Conference 
For the German delegation: Georg Ledebour, Adolph Hoffmann. 
For the French delegation: A. Bourderon, A. Merrheim. 
For the Italian delegation: G.E. Modigliani, Constantino Lazzari. 
For the Russian delegation: N. Lenin, Paul Axelrod, M. Bobrov. 
For the Polish delegation: St. Lapinski, A. Warski, Cz. Hanecki.*° 
For the Inter-Balkan Socialist Federation: In the name of the Roma- 
nian delegation: C. Rakovsky; In the name of the Bulgarian delegation: 
Wassil Kolarov. 
For the Swedish and Norwegian delegation: Z. Höglund, Ture Ner- 
man. 
For the Dutch delegation: H. Roland-Holst. 
For the Swiss delegation: Robert Grimm, Charles Naine. 


The Establishment of the 
International Socialist Committee 


[Following the adoption of the manifesto, the conference determined 
how it should be signed. It approved the final text of the German-French 
declaration. A statement of sympathy for the victims of the war was also 
adopted. In addition to the uncounted millions of war dead, it cited the 
sufferings of the Polish, Belgian, Jewish, and Armenian peoples. 
Among those persecuted for their Socialist convictions it singled out the 
assassinated Jean Jaurés; the exiled Russian Duma deputies; Karl 
Liebknecht and Pierre Monatte, held captive in the army; and the jailed 
comrades Rosa Luxemburg and Clara Zetkin. ] 

Ledebour: ... [The continuing committee} will develop over time, 
and its functions cannot be defined today. We must avoid above all any- 
thing that could create the appearance that we intend to replace or com- 
pete with the International Socialist Bureau, which still exists, although 
it has disappeared into the fourth dimension. We propose that the com- 
mittee consist of Comrades Grimm, Naine, and Morgari, and Comrade 
Balabanoff as secretary. As you see, no government ministers are in- 
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cluded. The committee’s functions will include appointing correspon- 
dents in different countries that will maintain contact between it and the 
Socialist opposition as a whole. 

[Pledges were made for the financial support of the center. The con- 
ference agreed on the name, “International Socialist Committee In 
Bern.” Ledebour and Hoffmann insisted that Borchardt’s vote not be 
counted in the minutes. Grimm resisted, and no decision was reached. 
The conference thanked its translators and secretaries, Balabanoff and 
Roland-Holst. Grimm closed the proceedings. Adjournment was at 2:30 
a.m. |O 
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-8- 
The Discussion in the 
Zimmerwald Left 


Reacting swiftly to the Zimmerwald conference, government au- 
thorities in France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Russia banned 
publication of its resolutions. The official Social Democratic parties of 
France, Germany, and Austria-Hungary also responded with hostility. 
The French party leadership exhorted its members that “a lasting 
peace can only be achieved through the victory of the allies and 
through crushing German militaristic imperialism, and that any other 
peace, any premature peace, could only be an illusion or a capitula- 
tion.” It cautioned against any action that could give even an appear- 
ance of weakening national defense. ' 


An October 2, 1915, circular of the German SPD Executive Committee 
attacked the Zimmerwald conference for “raising in its verbose man- 
ifesto accusations of every kind against the party organizations of dif- 
ferent countries.” The German party was totally united in desiring 
peace, the Executive Committee said, and the party leadership was 
doing everything possible to achieve it, but had received no positive 
response from the other side. “The participation of German party 
comrades as individuals in so-called international conferences can 
only make the establishment of friendly relations outside the country 
harder, by giving the impression that only a small minority” of the Ger- 
man party is for peace. “The opposite is true,” the circular explained, 
and the official party leadership had conveyed this united commit- 
ment to fraternal parties in other countries. 


The SPD Executive Committee considered the Zimmerwald confer- 
ence “meaningless,” and expected that party organizations would not 
support the International Socialist Committee in Bern. “Party mem- 
bers can be confident that the party leadership will do everything to 
defend the interests of the proletariat insofar as war conditions permit, 
and will be more able to do this if party members reject the words of ir- 
responsible advisors,” the statement concluded.” 


The pro-war Social Democratic press ignored the conference or dis- 
missed it with brief disparaging remarks. Only a handful of Socialist 
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publications printed the Zimmerwald manifesto, including the dailies 
Avanti! (Forward) in Italy, the Berner Tagwacht, and Nashe Slovo. It 
also appeared in Sotsial-Demokrat and in the British publications Jus- 
tice and Labour Leader. 


The manifesto was energetically distributed in leaflet form in many 
countries. The increasing suffering of working people fed their anger 
against the war and the governments pursuing it, thus winning a wider 
hearing for the Zimmerwald movement. Many centrist Socialist lead- 
ers, feeling the intense pressure of the rank and file, now began to 
publicly criticize their parties’ pro-war course, although their objec- 
tions remained limited. 


Three months after the Zimmerwald conference, Georg Ledebour and 
seventeen other SPD Reichstag deputies joined Liebknecht and Otto 
Rühle in voting against war credits. A substantial part of the historic 
leadership of the German Socialist movement now stood in opposi- 
tion to the SPD’s most openly chauvinist wing. 


In France, the Zimmerwaldists formed the “Committee for the Re- 
sumption of International Relations” in which both Leon Trotsky and 
Bolshevik leader Inessa Armand played an active role. The committee 
won the support of the General Confederation of Labor (CGT) 
teachers’ union and local organizations of the French Socialist Party. 
Early in 1916 an influential Centrist current led by Jean Longuet and Ad- 
rien Pressemane broke with the party majority and adopted a stance of 
limited opposition. 


The Swiss Social Democratic Party voted at its November 1915 conven- 
tion to endorse the Zimmerwald manifesto, overturning the previous 
stand of its executive committee. It also adopted by a vote of 258 to 141 
an amendment by Zimmerwald Left forces that specified that “peace 
can be achieved only through revolutionary actions by the working 
class.” 


The Italian Socialist Party confirmed its stand of active support for 
the Zimmerwald movement. Both the Romanian Socialist Party 
and the Bulgarian left-wing Socialists (the Tesnyaki) lent their support. 
In Britain, the Independent Labour Party confirmed its stand for the 
Zimmerwald resolutions, while the British Socialist Party split, a major- 
ity adhering to Zimmerwald. The second issue of the International 
Socialist Committee’s Bulletin, published November 27, 1915, re- 
ported the adherence as well of the Socialist Party and the Socialist 
Labor Party of the United States, the Socialist Party of Portugal, and the 
socialist Federation of Salonika, Greece. 


In the Netherlands, the De Tribune group, led by Hermann Gorter and 
David Wijnkoop, rejected signing the Zimmerwald manifesto. 
Wijnkoop criticized the manifesto’s “socialist peace demands,” its fail- 
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ure to specify Opposition to war credits, and, in particular, its inclusion 
of the concept ot national self-determination. A separate organization 
led by Henriette Roland-Holst, the Revolutionary Socialist League, 
built support for the manifesto. Later, the two groups united on the 
basis of support to the Zimmerwald Left. 


Trotsky wrote an extensive account of the Zimmerwald conference for 
Nashe Slovo. He praised the draft resolution presented by Lenin and 
Karl Radek, considering that it “represented a giant step forward for 
authentic revolutionary-socialist internationalism. It did not mention 
‘the defeat of Russia is the lesser evil’ (one could imagine what a wel- 
come this Russian national thesis would receive from the German op- 
position!); it did not elevate splitting the workers’ organizations to a 
principle; and, finally, it recognized the revolutionary significance of 
the struggle for peace. In this framework everything separating the 
position of Sotsial-Demokrat from that of Nashe Slovo was absent 
from the draft resolution. It only remained for the representative of 
Nashe Slovo to declare his solidarity with the basic theses of the reso- 
lution and to propose it be transmitted to the commission for a hap- 
pier formulation. Unfortunately, the resolution did not obtain a major- 
ity.”° 

Trotsky considered that the three draft manifestos placed before the 
conference reflected three separate currents of opinion among the 
delegates, which he analyzed in the following passage from his Nashe 
Slovo articles on Zimmerwald. 


The Work of the Zimmerwald Conference 
by Leon Trotsky 


The reports of the delegates from different countries revealed several 
tendencies among participants at the conference. This was especially 
true in the discussion of the main question on the agenda, the attitude to- 
ward the war and the struggle for peace. 

One wing of the conference stood on the far left. It held that the old 
Socialist parties, such as those of Germany and France, had politically 
liquidated themselves, not only in this critical period but forever, by 
tying their fate to that of the capitalist states in the most crucial period of 
European history. The workers’ parties, it argued, could be regenerated 
only out of new forces, which had to raise the banner of split everywhere 
and break all organizational ties to the politics of the Burgfrieden [civil 
peace] and the union sacrée {sacred unity]. Lenin was the outstanding 
spokesperson for this group at the conference. More or less closely af- 
filiated to him and his nearest friends were the Swedish deputy, Hog- 
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lund, who leads a left-wing group, and the Norwegian leader of the 
youth leagues, Nerman. 

Another group played, in a certain sense, the role of “center” at the 
conference. It was composed of a number of delegates who were no less 
hostile to the politics of the official Western European parties than was 
the first group. But they did not consider an immediate organizational 
split to be a mandatory precondition for all work in an internationalist 
spirit. This group’s representatives, like those of the far left, proceeded 
from the position that the Second International's collapse resulted from 
an entire historical period of political stagnation and of immobility in in- 
ternational relations, at least in Western Europe. An entire generation in 
the workers’ movement had been molded in an atmosphere of systematic 
adaptation to the parliamentary state, and at the critical moment Joined 
their own fate to its. 

The delegates of both this group and of the left agreed that after the 
war things could not go back to the way they were. Profound changes 
were occurring in the very heart of the Socialist parties. But the center 
did not consider an organized split to be politically necessary in the mass 
parties, such as those of Western Europe. Rather, an irreconcilable 
ideological and political struggle for influence over the masses within 
these organizations was needed. The left elements of the German dele- 
gation (the “Spartacists”), Roland-Holst, Balabanoff, a section of the 
Italian delegates, and a section of the Russian, Balkan, and Swiss dele- 
gates belonged to this second group. 

Finally, the third group was composed of the most moderate ele- 
ments, who saw the conference's main purpose as being a demonstration 
for peace. Most of them hoped that after the war was over the present 
nationalist tnfection in the workers’ movement would end and every- 
thing would return to the same old rut. This moderate group included a 
section of the German and the Italian delegates, and the French. 

These three groupings clearly differentiated themselves by their op- 
posing attitudes toward the tasks of the conference. In the name of a 
complete break with social nationalism, the first group inclined for the 
most part toward a narrow choice of cothinkers for the struggle within 
the old parties. The third group, meanwhile, wanted to limit the entire 
conference to the idea of a demonstration for peace. 

The majority of the conference refused to draw up a programmatic 
tactical resolution. Thus it fell to the left wing to put the immediate task 
in reviving the International, the struggle against the war, on a revolu- 
tionary class track. We think that this goal, to the extent conditions per- 
mitted, was achieved... . 

Three drafts of a manifesto were presented: from the editorial board of 
Sotsial-Demokrat, from the right wing of the German opposition, and 
from the Nashe Slovo delegation. 
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The draft of Sotsial-Demokrat tried to delineate specific methods of 
struggle along the lines of its previously rejected resolution, Leaving 
aside the question of fo what extent it was appropriate to simply lift tac- 
tical prescriptions from a resolution and incorporate them into a man- 
esto, once the resolution was rejected there could be no hope of doing 
this. 

The basic sin of Sotsial-Demokrar’s draft was an indecisive, evasive, 
and ambiguous attitude toward the slogan of the struggle for peace. 
Especially at the preliminary conference Comrade Lenin revealed 
clearly that, consistent with his earlier reports and articles, he personally 
had a completely negative attitude to the slogan of the struggle for peace. 
His political position on this question was summed up with the 
aphorism: our task is not to force the cannon to be silent, but rather to 
make them serve our ends. 

Certainly revolutionists are distinguished from pacifists by the fact 
that we want to convert even military resources into instruments of the 
proletarian revolution. Counterposing this task to the struggle for peace, 
however, is entirely incorrect. Before the German proletariat will want 
to aim the big guns at its class enemies, it has to stop wanting to aim 
them at its class brothers. It must unite in opposition to this war, which 
is exterminating and bleeding white both itself and its social ally across 
the trenches. 

The slogan of stopping the war is that of class self-preservation for the 
socialist proletariat. It is the slogan of international rapprochement, and 
therefore the precondition for revolutionary activity. But, in Sotsial-De- 
mokrat’s draft. as in its entire platform, the slogan of peace appeared 
only as a half-hearted concession by pure revolutionary spirit to pacifist 
human flesh and not as the immediate central cry of the proletariat, 
mobilizing it against militarism and chauvinism. 


On October 11, 1915, Sotsial-Demokrat published a double-sized 
issue containing documents and analyses of the Zimmerwald confer- 
ence. It included the following assessment by Lenin of the confer- 


ence’s significance. 


The First Step’ 
by V.I. Lenin 


The development of the international socialist movement is slow dur- 
ing the tremendous crisis created by the war. Yet it is moving towards a 
break with opportunism and social-chauvinism, as was clearly shown by 
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the International Socialist Conference held at Zimmerwald, Switzer- 
land, between September 5 and 8, 1915. 

For a whole year. the socialists of the warring and the neutral coun- 
tries vacillated and temporised. Afraid to admit to themselves the gravity 
of the crisis, they did not wish to look reality in the face, and kept defer- 
ring in a thousand ways the inevitable break with the opportunism and 
Kautskyism prevalent in the official parties of Western Europe. 

However, the analysis of events which we gave a year ago in the Man- 
ifesto of the Central Committee (Sotsial-Demokrat No. 33)° has proved 
correct; the events have borne out its correctness. They took a course that 
resulted in the first International Socialist Conference being attended by 
representatives of the protesting elements of the minorities in Germany, 
France, Sweden, and Norway, who acted against the decisions of the of- 
ficial parties, i.e., in fact acted schismatically. 

The work of the Conference was summed up in a manifesto and a res- 
olution expressing sympathy with the arrested and persecuted. Both 
documents appear in this issue of Sotsial-Demokrat. By nineteen votes 
to twelve, the Conference refused to submit to a committee the draft res- 
olution proposed by us and other revolutionary Marxists; our draft man- 
ifesto was passed on to the committee together with two others, for a 
joint manifesto to be drawn up. The reader wil! find elsewhere in this 
issue our two drafts; a comparison of the latter with the manifesto 
adopted clearly shows that a number of fundamental ideas of revolution- 
ary Marxism were adopted. 

In practice, the manifesto signifies a step towards an ideological and 
practical break with opportunism and social-chauvinism. At the same 
time, the manifesto, as any analysis will show. contains inconsistencies, 
and does not say everything that should be said. 

The manifesto calls the war imperialist and emphasises two features 
of imperialism: the striving of the capitalists of every nation for profits 
and the exploitation of others, and the striving of the Great Powers to 
partition the world and “enslave” weaker nations. The manifesto repeats 
the most essential things that should be said of the imperialist nature of 
the war, and were said in our resolution. In this respect, the manifesto 
merely popularises our resolution. Popularisation is undoubtedly a use- 
ful thing. However, if we want clear thinking in the working class and 
attach importance to systematic and unflagging propaganda, we must ac- 
curately and fully define the principles to be popularised. If that is not 
done, we risk repeating the error, the fault of the Second International 
which led to its collapse, viz., we shall be leaving room for ambiguity 
and misinterpretations. Is it, for instance, possible to deny the signal im- 
portance of the idea, expressed in our resolution. that the objective con- 
ditions are mature for socialism? The “popular” exposition of the man- 
ifesto omitted this idea: failure has attended the attempt to combine, in 
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one document, a clear and precise resolution based on principle, and an 
appeal. 

“The capitalists of all countries . . . claim that the war serves to defend 
the fatherland. ... They are lying ... “. the manifesto continues. Here 
again, this forthright statement that the fundamental idea of opportunism 
in the present war — the “defence-of-the-fatherland” idea — is a lie. is 
a repetition of the kernel of the revolutionary Marxists’ resolution. 
Again, the manifesto regrettably fails to say everything that should be 
said; it is half-hearted, afraid to speak the whole truth. After a year of 
war, who today ts not aware of the actual damage caused to socialism, 
not only by the capitalist press repeating and endorsing the capitalists’ 
lies (it is its business as a capitalist press to repeat the capitalists’ lies), 
but also by the greater part of the socialist press doing so? Who does not 
know that European socialism’s greatest crisis has been brought about 
not by the ‘capitalists’ lies”, but by the /ies of Guesde, Hyndman, Van- 
dervelde, Plekhanov and Kautsky? Who does not know that the /ies spo- 
ken by such leaders suddenly revealed all the strength of the oppor- 
tunism that swept them away at the decisive moment? 

Let us take a look at what has come about: To make the masses see 
things in a clearer light, the manifesto says that in the present war the de- 
fence of the fatherland idea is a capitalist lie. The European masses, 
however, are not illiterate. and almost all who have read the manifesto 
have heard, and still hear that same lie from hundreds of socialist papers, 
journals, and pamphlets, echoing it after Plekhanov, Hyndman, Kautsky 
and Co. What will the readers of the manifesto think? What thoughts 
will arise in them after this display of timidity by the authors of the man- 
ifesto? Disregard the capitalists’ le about the defence of the fatherland, 
the manifesto tells the workers. Well and good. Practically all of them 
will say or think: the capitalists’ lie has long stopped bothering us, but 
the lie of Kautsky and Co.... 

The manifesto goes on to repeat another important idea in our resolu- 
tion, viz., that the socialist parties and the workers’ organisations of the 
various countries “have flouted obligations stemming from the decisions 
of the Stuttgart, Copenhagen and Basle congresses”; that the Interna- 
tional Socialist Bureau too has failed to do its duty; that this failure to do 
its duty consisted in voting for war credits, joining governments, recog- 
nising “a class truce” (submission to which the manifesto calls slavish, 
in other words, it accuses Guesde, Plekhanov, Kautsky and Co. of sub- 
stituting for propaganda of socialism the propaganda of slavish ideas). 

Is it consistent, we shall ask, to speak, in a “popular” manifesto, of 
the failure of a number of parties to do their duty (it is common knowl- 
edge that the reference is to the strongest parties and the workers’ organi- 
sations in the most advanced countries: Britain, France and Germany), 
without giving any explanation of this startling and unprecedented fact? 
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The greater part of the socialist parties and the International Socialist 
Bureau itself have failed to do their duty! What is this — an accident and 
the failure of individuals, or the turning-point of an entire epoch? If it is 
the former, and we circulate that idea among the masses, it is tantamount 
to our renouncing the fundamentals of socialist doctrine. If it is the lat- 
ter, how can we fail to say so forthright? We are facing a moment of his- 
toric significance — the collapse of the International as a whole, a turn- 
ing-point of an entire epoch — and yet we are afraid to tell the masses 
that the whole truth must be sought for and found, and that we must do 
our thinking to the very end. It is preposterous and ridiculous to suppose 
that the International Socialist Bureau and a number of parties could 
have collapsed, without linking up this event with the long history of the 
origin, the growth, the maturing and over-maturing of the general Euro- 
pean opportunist movement, with its deep economic roots — deep, not 
in the sense that it is intimately linked with the masses, but in the sense 
that it is connected with a certain stratum of society. 

Passing on to the “struggle for peace”, the manifesto states that: “This 
struggle is a struggle for freedom, the brotherhood of peoples, and 
socialism”. It goes on to explain that in wartime the workers make sac- 
rifices “in the service of the ruling classes”, whereas they must learn to 
make sacrifices “for their own cause” (doubly underscored in the man- 
ifesto), “for the sacred aims of socialism”. The resolution which expres- 
ses sympathy with arrested and persecuted fighters says that “the Con- 
ference solemnly undertakes to honour the living and the dead by 
emulating their example” and that its aim will be to “arouse the revolu- 
tionary spirit in the international proletariat”. 

All these ideas are a reiteration of our resolution’s fundamental idea 
that a struggle for peace without a revolutionary struggle is a hollow and 
false phrase, and that a revolutionary struggle for socialism is the only 
way to put an end to the horror of war. But here too we find inconsis- 
tency, timidity, and a failure to say everything that ought to be said: it 
calls upon the masses to emulate the example of the revolutionary fight- 
ers; it declares that the five members of the Russian Social-Democratic 
Labour Duma group who have been sentenced to exile in Siberia have 
carried on “the glorious revolutionary tradition of Russia”; it proclaims 
the necessity of “arousing the revolutionary spirit’, but it does not 
specify forthright and clearly the revolutionary methods of struggle. 

Was our Central Committee right in signing this manifesto, with all its 
inconsistency and timidity? We think it was. Our non-agreement, the 
non-agreement, not only of our Central Committee but of the entire in- 
ternational Left-wing section of the Conference, which stands by the 
principles of revolutionary Marxism, is openly expressed in a special 
resolution, a separate draft manifesto, and a separate declaration on the 
vote for a compromise manifesto. We did not conceal a jot of our views, 
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slogans, or tactics. A German edition of our pamphlet, Socialism and 
War, was handed out at the Conterence. We have spread, are spreading, 
and shall continue to spread our views with no less energy than the man- 
ifesto will. [tis a fact that this manifesto is a step forward towards a real 
struggle against opportunism, towards a rupture with it. It would be sec- 
tarianism to refuse to take this step forward together with the minority of 
German, French, Swedish. Norwegian. and Swiss socialists, when we 
retain full freedom and full opportunity to criticise inconsistency and to 
work for greater things.* It would be poor war tactics to refuse to adhere 
to the mounting international protest movement against social- 
chauvinism just because this movement is slow, because it takes “only” 
a single step forward and because it is ready and willing to take a step 
backward tomorrow and make peace with the old International Socialist 
Bureau. Its readiness to make peace with the opportunists is so far 
merely wishful thinking. Will the opportunists agree to a peace? Is peace 
objectively possible between trends that are dividing more and more 
deeply — social-chauvinism and Kautskyism on the one hand, and on 
the other, revolutionary internationalist Marxism? We consider it impos- 
sible, and we shall continue our line, encouraged as we are by its success 
at the Conference of September 5-8. 

The success of our line is beyond doubt. Compare the facts: In Sep- 
tember 1914, our Central Committee's Manifesto seemed almost iso- 
lated. In March 1915, an international women’s conference adopted a 
miserable pacifist resolution, which was blindly followed by the Or- 
ganising Committee. In September 1915, we rallied in a whole group of 
the international Left wing. We came out with our own tactics, voiced a 
number of fundamental ideas in a joint manifesto, and took part in the 
formation of an I.S.C. (International Socialist Committee), 1.e., a prac- 
tically new International Socialist Bureau, against the wishes of the old 
one, and on the basis of a manifesto that openly condemns the tactics of 
the latter. 

The workers of Russia, whose overwhelming majority followed our 
Party and its Central Committee even in the years 1912-14, will now, 
from the experience of the international socialist movement, see that our 
tactics are being confirmed in a wider area, and that our fundamental 
ideas are shared by an ever growing and finer part of the proletarian In- 


ternational. 


* We are not frightened by the fact that the Organising Committee and 
the Social-Revolutionaries signed the manifesto diplomatically, retain- 
ing all their links with — and all their attachment to Nasha Zarya, 
Rubanovich, and the July 1915 Conference of the Popular Socialists and 
the Social-Revolutionaries in Russia.” We have means enough to com- 
bat corrupt diplomacy and unmask it. It is more and more unmasking ìt- 
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self. Nasha Zarya and Chkheidze’s group are helping us unmask Axel- 
rod and Co. [Footnote by Lenin. ]O 


The Zimmerwald Left elected a bureau of Lenin, Radek, and Zinoviev, 
who undertook an active correspondence, and distributed the left res- 
olution and manifesto as widely as possible. Through various channels 
the resolution was published in English, French, German, Polish, and 
Russian. The Zimmerwald Left printed a small publication, Inter- 
nationale Flugblatter (International Leaflets), containing the resolution 
and the draft manifesto. The following editorial by Karl Radek intro- 
duced the Zimmerwald Left to left Socialists in Western Europe. 


The Zimmerwald Left'° 
by Karl Radek 


In September 1915 a conference was held in Zimmerwald of Socialist 
parties, trade unions, and groups from Germany, France, Italy, Russia, 
Poland, Latvia, Bulgaria, Romania, Switzerland, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, and Sweden to discuss the struggle against the war. It published a 
unanimously adopted manifesto and a declaration of solidarity with 
those victimized in the revolutionary struggle against the war, and estab- 
lished an /nternational Socialist Committee in Bern, which is to main- 
tain the ties among the affiliated parties and unify their struggle against 
the war. Since then the Independent Labour Party of England, the 
Socialist Party of Portugal, the Federation of Haute-Vienne {of the 
Socialist Party] in France, and other organizations have joined in endors- 
ing the conference resolutions. 

The Zimmerwald conference initiated the reconstruction of the Inter- 
national and the resumption of the struggle for the interests of the work- 
ing class and for socialism. While we are pleased with this development, 
we cannot help but point out to the international working class that this 
initial step was made very timidly. It gives us no grounds for confidence 
that the majority of conference participants are conscious of what must 
follow this first step. 

Official representatives of the biggest parties of the International, the 
German and French parties, were absent from the conference. Only op- 
positional minorities from these countries were represented. The Inter- 
national Socialist Bureau, primarily charged and obligated to lead the 
struggle against the war, was absent. Why? The manifesto of the Zim- 
merwald conference says that these forces “disregarded” the commit- 
ments undertaken at the Stuttgart, Copenhagen, and Basel congresses. 
Furthermore, they “gave up the class struggle,” approved war credits, 
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“placed themselves in various ways at the disposal of the governments 
for the most diverse services,” and “delivered up Socialist ministers as 
hostages.” And that puts it very mildly indeed. 

The war represents the harshest form of exploitation and oppression of 
the working class. In the munitions factories the working day is being 
lengthened and the pace of the work increased without limit. Every- 
where the capitalists hire women and reduce wages while food prices in- 
crease enormously. Democratic rights such as freedom of the press, of 
assembly, and of association are surrendered to the most brutal military 
dictatorship. Capital is no longer content with the workers’ sweat; it de- 
mands their blood. Anyone who suspends the class struggle under such 
conditions and takes “responsibility tor the war” is a traitor who has 
abandoned the working class in face of the enemy, indeed, handed it 
over to the enemy — regardless of the high-sounding phrases used to 
sweeten this abandonment of the class struggle. It was politically neces- 
sary to say this openly so that the workers could know that there can be 
no peace with those who advocate the policy of holding out to the end. 

Why did the majority of the Socialist leaders ally with capital against 
the working class? Why do they demand that the proletariat hold out in 
a war in which millions lose their lives for the sake of the capitalists’ 
profits? This question forces itself on every worker. Unless it is an- 
swered, the struggle cannot be carried out. The Zimmerwald Manifesto 
fails to provide an answer. 

The onset of capitalism's stormy upsurge of the 1890s brought a 
period of high employment, filling the labor aristocracy with illusions 
about the peaceful evolution of national and world politics. Opportunism 
and reformism represented in part the interests of the labor aristocracy 
and in part the endeavors of the bourgeois intelligentsia to reconcile the 
proletariat with capital. Within the working class opportunism system- 
atically fostered illusions of a peaceful growing-over into socialism. This 
made it harder for workers to recognize the signs of the times expressed 
in the ever-worsening inflation, the lack of progress in social policy, the 
attacks on democratic rights, the uninterrupted arms race, the repeated 
instances of imperialist conflicts, and the growing danger of war. 

Opportunism also made it more difficult for workers to recognize that 
these new conditions required more militant tactics. The struggle against 
the newly dawning epoch of imperialism was limited to weak attempts at 
international protest. And these were not even capable of overcoming 
the nationalist limitations of the leading layers of the working class, al- 
though capital’s international interpenetration and the migration of 
workers had laid the basis for international tactics. Instead of counteract- 
ing the narrow horizons of the working class, opportunism reinforced 
them. It worked systematically to reduce the significance of interna- 
tional solidarity in the eyes of the working class (the fight against the 
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one-day strike on May Day),'' opposed every attempt at international 


revolutionary actions, and transformed the International into an empty 
phrase for holiday occasions. 

Opportunism also sought to nip in the bud any movement of revolu- 
tionary action. We need only recall its opposition to the mass suffrage 
demonstrations and the idea of the mass strike in Germany or the resis- 
tance to the stormy strike movement in England.'* The German oppor- 
tunists attempted to wangle some reforms from the government in return 
for restraining such activity. The English trade unionists also tried to 
paralyze the strike movement before it grew into a revolutionary mass 
struggle by wheeling and dealing with the bourgeoisie for peaceful arbi- 
tration. 

The opportunists hoped their betrayal of socialism in the war would 
wring new concessions from the bourgeoisie. The labor aristocracy was 
also supposed to get a share in the imperialist booty (income derived 
from the colonies and from domination of world markets) through higher 
wages and certain rights. Even if this were possible. it would be at the 
expense of the broadest layers of the people both at home and abroad. 
But this was of no concern to the opportunists. They now step forward as 
social patriots, who proclaim “defense of the fatherland” in order to 
mask their traitorous alliance with their own bourgeoisie, which subju- 
gates alien peoples. 

The Zimmerwald conference was not able to explain all this to the 
working class. No matter how much it condemned the consequences of 
such politics, it still had not decided to break from them, clearly and res- 
olutely. To lash out at the politics of opportunism would have entailed 
such a break, and the counterposition of a clear revolutionary policy, as 
outlined in our resolution. The Zimmerwald conference did not say, and 
say Clearly, what had to be said about the past. the shameful present, or 
the future. Why? The majority of the conference consisted of two 
groups. First, comrades who, while they opposed the politics of social 
patriotism, still wanted at all costs to avoid a split with the big Socialist 
parties. They remain confused about the profound nature of the interna- 
tional collapse and maintain hopes that these parties as a whole can be 
won to socialism. Second, the majority included comrades who under- 
stood the necessity of a revolutionary policy. But considering that the 
disenchantment of the working class is just beginning, they thought it 
premature to proclaim the great objectives of our struggle and the paths 
of revolutionary action that lead to them. The first group did not want a 
revolutionary struggle. The second either did not yet understand its 
necessity or else thought that it was premature. 

The representatives of the Central Committee of Russian Social De- 
mocracy, the Regional Executive Committee of the Polish and Lithua- 
nian Social Democracy, the Central Committee of the Latvian Social 
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Democracy, a part of the German revolutionary Social Democrats, the 
revolutionary Social Democrats of Sweden and Norway. and a part of 
the Swiss delegation emerged as the left at Zimmerwald. They presented 
the conference with a draft resolution and a call to action and demanded 
a clear revolutionary policy along these lines. In answer to those who 
hesitated, who thought that a revolutionary policy was premature, they 
said that if we call on the workers to conduct an implacable. proletarian 
class struggle for peace and socialism, as the Zimmerwald Manifesto 
does: if we tell them that there is no sacrifice too great, then we must tell 
them how this struggle is to be conducted. Otherwise the social patriots 
will cry out: Words without content! Impotent, stale phrases! And they 
will be able in this way to discourage the awakening workers. 

It may yet be a long time before the broad masses, bled white by the 
war, recover and renew the struggle. We can shorten this time, however, 
by explaining to the most conscious workers why the International col- 
lapsed. how they have to struggle. for what goals they must appeal to 
other workers, and how they must organize the struggle under conditions 
of military rule. 

The more difficult the situation, the clearer must be the politics of 
socialism. It is never too early to tell workers their true situation. 

To those who have not yet understood the profound nature of the col- 
lapse and the necessity of stepping up the struggle, the Zimmerwald Left 
said: “If you do not take the trouble to understand the dreadful lessons of 
the war, then your calls to struggle amount only to yearning for peace. 
The Scheidemanns, Renaudels, Plekhanovs, and Hyndmans will brand 
you as starry-eyed dreamers for peace, and rightly so. These agents of 
the bourgeoisie will take those who still hope they can be won over and 
wrap them around their little fingers, making them share the responsibtl- 
ity for their criminal policies.” 

The left wing remained a minority. Only four members of the majority 
supported the left’s draft resolution, submitted by eight delegates, by 
calling for its submission to the editing commission. By a vote of nine- 
teen to twelve, the conference decided that it was not yet time to adopt 
clear guidelines for proletarian politics. The left attempted to improve 
the majority manifesto, but with only limited success. In spite of this, 
the left decided to vote for the manifesto for the following reasons. Ít 
would be doctrinaire and sectarian to separate ourselves from forces that 
are beginning. to some extent, to struggle against social patriotism in 
their own countries while they fend off furious attacks from the social 
patriots. Their conduct justifies hopes they will draw the political con- 
clusions from the struggle. The Zimmerwald Left voted for the man- 
ifesto, but differentiated itself from the text's weaknesses and half mea- 
sures by making the following declaration for the minutes: 

“We are not fully satisfied with the conference manifesto. It contains 
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no characterization of opportunism — either when open or when dis- 
guised with radical phrases — which not only bears the main responsi- 
bility for the International’s disintegration, but perpetuates that state of 
affairs. It contains no clear characterization of the methods of struggle 
against the war. As before, in the press of the International and in its 
meetings, we will argue for a firm Marxist position on the tasks of the 
proletariat in the epoch of imperialism. We are voting for the manifesto 
because we see it as a call to struggle and because we want to march for- 
ward in this struggle arm in arm with the other sections of the Interna- 
tional.” 

Part of our predictions have already come true. The German social 
patriots scoff at the manifesto in their leading organ, /nternationale Kor- 
respondenz (International Correspondence), published by the trade 
union commission and used by most of the social-patriotic press, and in 
an article by Wilhelm Kolb in Die Neue Zeit. “You who preach so glibly 
of peace, how will you fight for it?” they mockingly ask. But at the same 
time the German party Executive Committee warns in a secret circular 
against the International Union of Socialist Youth Organizations’ appeal 
summoning the proletarian youth vanguard to revolutionary struggle. 
They laugh at vague aspirations for peace, but take fright at calls to rev- 
olutionary struggle. For the servants of reaction are men of action. Pleas 
for peace go unheard. But every underground organization that spreads 
the idea of revolutionary struggle, every street demonstration. every 
hunger revolt, and every strike deals blows to the war cabal. 

What do the social patriots say to the protestations by Zimmerwald 
conference organizers that they intend no break with social patriotism? 
The German and French party executive committees scream about a 
split! Hypocrites! It is the social patriots whose policies split the interna- 
tional proletariat. But they are right when they explain that you cannot at 
the same time both oppose social patriotism and work with it. Just as the 
Second International could not establish itself without breaking from 
anarchism, which rejected the parliamentary struggle, the Third Inter- 
national will not be able to set up its line of battle without decisively 
breaking from social patriotism, That is what we learn from the socia! 
patriots’ howls of accusation, and it is necessary to take these lessons to 
heart. 

Within the international framework laid down at Zimmerwald, on the 
basis of the parties affiliated to the Bern Commission and of the Zimmer- 
wald Manifesto, it is necessary to support every revolutionary mass ac- 
tion and to energetically take up the work of theoretical clarification and 
of building an underground organization. To do this, the broadest layers 
of class-conscious workers must above all clearly grasp the goals and 
methods of our struggle both during the war and after. We are publishing 
the resolution and the draft proposal for the call to action of the Zim- 
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merwald Left. We are calling on the workers to make these the basis for 
discussion and urging them to approach other opponents of social pa- 
triotism who have different views and clearly put forward their ideas. 
The question of the proletarian methods of struggle cannot be confined 
to small conferences of leaders. The liberation of the working class can 
only be accomplished through its own efforts! So now you must discuss 
how this is to be achieved. 

We do not want to create the illusion that we are a powerful and 
homogeneous force. We represent a section of the international pro- 
letariat that is only gradually awakening. But. despite the obstacle of 
censorship, the voices that reach us every day from the warring countries 
show that the layer of internationalists that thinks and wants to act as we 
do is larger than we believed. With every day this layer will grow until 
it has become a great combative army. For the positions that we advo- 
cate and the means of struggle that we recommend to the proletariat are 
not miraculous potions we have invented. Rather they are points of view 
that will develop in the proletariat under the impact of the war’s conse- 
quences, the growing burdens, the heightening social antagonisms, and 
the strengthening of reaction. 

In spite of the social patriots’ cries that there can be no international 
revolutionary movement during the war, we see political strikes in Rus- 
sia, demonstrations against the high cost of living in Germany, strikes in 
England and Italy. These are only beginnings, it is true, but with the sup- 
port of revolutionary forces they can develop into a mass struggle of the 
proletariat against the war and capitalism. The social patriots’ blindness 
toward these facts only proves that they are afraid of them. They cry out 
that the revolution is impossible only so that they will not have to sup- 
port its initial stages. But neither the treacherous phrases of the social 
patriots nor persecution by the state will succeed. Denounced today as 
revolutionary illusions, our slogans will become tomorrow the common 
property of the class-conscious proletariat within a growing revolution- 
ary movement and the banner it carries into battle .O 


The Socialist groups in the Zimmerwald Left came from diverse politi- 
cal backgrounds, and held widely separated positions on many of the 
questions posed by the collapse of the old International. The Bol- 
sheviks sought ways to exchange views with other currents that sup- 
ported the Zimmerwald Left or that were attracted to it. Their partici- 
pation in the mass workers’ and peasants’ upsurges in 1905-1907 and 
1912-1914 gave the Bolsheviks experience in applying Marxist ideas 
other left-wing Socialist currents still lacked. 


One of the groups the Bolsheviks addressed was the Socialist Pro- 
paganda League in the United States, a small revolutionary group influ- 
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enced by the ideas of Anton Pannekoek and the Dutch Tribunists. 
Lenin received a copy of their October 1915 manifesto, and replied in 
November with the following letter in English, to which he attached 
copies of the resolution and the manifesto of the Zimmerwald Left. 
The Socialist Propaganda League eventually adopted the program of 
the Zimmerwald Left in January 1917. 


Letter to the Secretary 
of the Socialist Propaganda League’ ` 
by V.I. Lenin 


Dear Comrades! 

We are extremely glad to get your leaflet. Your appeal to the members 
of the Socialist Party to struggle for a new International, for clear-cut 
revolutionary socialism as taught by Marx and Engels. and against the 
opportunism, especially against those who are in favor of working class 
participation in a war of defence. corresponds fully with the position our 
party (Socia!-Democratic Labor Party of Russia Central Committee) has 
taken from the beginning of this war and has always taken during more 
than ten years. 

We send you our sincerest greetings & best wishes of success in our 
fight for true internationalism. 

In our press & in our propaganda we differ from your programme in 
several points & we think it 1s quite necessary that we expose you briefly 
these points in order to make immediate & serious steps for the coordi- 
nation of the international strife of the incompromisingly revolutionary 
Socialists especially Marxists in all countries. 

We criticise in the most severe manner the old, Second (1889-1914) 
International, we declare it dead & not worth to be restored on old basis. 
But we never Say in our press that too great emphasis has been heretofore 
placed upon so-called “Immediate Demands”, and that thereby the 
socialism can be diluted: we say & we prove that all bourgeois parties, 
all parties except the working-class revolutionary Party, are liars & 
hypocrites when they speak about reforms. We try to help the working 
class to get the smallest possible but real improvement (economic & po- 
litical) in their situation & we add always that no reform can be durable, 
sincere, serious if not seconded by revolutionary methods of struggle of 
the masses. We preach always that a socialist party not uniting this strug- 
gle for reforms with the revolutionary methods of working-class move- 
ment can become a sect, can be severed from the masses, & that this is 


the most pernicious menace to the success of the clear-cut revolutionary 
socialism. 
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We defend always in our press the democracy in the party. But we 
never speak against the centralization of the party. We are for the dem- 
ocratic centralism. We say that the centralization of the German Labor 
movement is not a feeble but a strong and good feature of it. The vice of 
the present Social-Democratic Party of Germany consists not in the cen- 
tralization but in the preponderance of the opportunists, which should be 
excluded from the party especially now after their treacherous conduct in 
the war. If in any given crisis the small group (for instance our Central 
Committee is a small group) can act for directing the mightly mass in a 
revolutionary direction, it would be very good. And in all crises the 
masses can not act immediately. the masses want to be helped by the 
small groups of the central institutions of the parties. Our Central Com- 
mittee quite at the beginning of this war, in September 1914, has di- 
rected the masses not to accept the lie about “the war of defence” & to 
break off with the opportunists & the “would-be-socialists-jingoes” (we 
call so the “Socialists” who are now in favor of the war of defence). We 
think that this centralistic measure of our Central Committee was useful 
& necessary. 

We agree with you that we must be against craft Unionism & in favor 
of industrial Unionism, i.e., of big, centralized Trade Unions & in favor 
of the most active participation of all members of party in all economic 
struggles & in all trade union & cooperative organizations of the work- 
ing class. But we consider that such people as Mr. Legien in Germany & 
Mr. Gompers in the U. St. are bourgeois and that their policy is not a 
socialist but a nationalistic, middle class policy. Mr. Legien, Mr. Gom- 
pers & similar persons are not the representatives of working class, they 
represent the aristocracy & bureaucracy of the working class. 

We entirely sympathize with you when in political action you claim 
the “mass action” of the workers. The German revolutionary & inter- 
nationalist Socialists claim it also. In our press we try to define with 
more details what must be understood by political mass action, as f. 1. 
political strikes (very usual in Russia), street demonstrations and civil 
war prepared by the present imperialist war between nations. 

We do not preach unity in the present (prevailing in the Second Inter- 
national) socialist parties. On the contrary we preach secession with the 
opportunists. The war is the best object-lesson. In a// countries the op- 
portunists, their leaders, their most influential dailies & reviews are for 
the war. in other words, they have in reality united with “their” national 
bourgeoisie (middle class, capitalists) against the proletarian masses. 
You say, that in America there are also Socialists who have expressed 
themselves in favor of the participation in the war of defence. We are 
convinced, that unity with such men is an evil. Such unity is unity with 
the national middle class & capitalists. and a division with the interna- 
tional revolutionary working class. And we are for secession with 
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nationalistic opportunists and unity with international revolutionary 
Marxists & working-class parties. 

We never object in our press to the unity of S. P. & S.L.P. in Amer- 
ica. We always quote letters from Marx & Engels (especially to Sorge. 
active member of American socialist movement), where both condemn 
the sectarian character of the S.L.P. 

We fully agree with you in your criticism of the old International. We 
have participated in the conference of Zimmerwald (Switzerland) 
5-8.IX. 1915. We have formed there a left wing, and have proposed our 
resolution & our draught of a manifesto. We have just published these 
documents in German & | send them to you (with the German translation 
of our small book about “Socialism & War’), hoping that in your League 
there are probably comrades, that know German. If you could help us to 
publish these things in English (it is possible only in America and later 
on we should send it to England), we would gladly accept your help.'* 

In our struggle for true internationalism & against “jingo-socialism” 
we always quote in our press the example of the opportunist leaders of 
the S.P. in America, who are in favor of restrictions of the immigration 
of Chinese and Japanese workers (especially after the Congress of 
Stuttgart, 1907, & against the decisions of Stuttgart). We think that one 
can not be internationalist & be at the same time in favor of such restric- 
tions. And we assert that Soctalists in America, especially English 
Socialists, belonging to the ruling, and oppressing nation, who are not 
against any restrictions of immigration, against the possession of col- 
onies (Hawait) and for the entire freedom of colonies, that such 
Socialists are in reality jingoes. 

For conclusion I repeat once more best greetings & wishes for your 
League. We should be very glad to have a further information from you 
& to unite our struggle against opportunism & for the true inter- 
nationalism. 

Yours N. Lenin 

N. B. There are two Soc.-Dem. parties in Russia. Our party (“Central 
Committee”) is against opportunism. The other party (“Organization 
Committee”) is opportunist. We are against the unity with them. 

You can write to our official address (Bibliothéque russe. For the C. 
K. 7 rue Hugo de Senger. 7. Genève. Switzerland). But better write to 


my personal address: WI. Ulianow. Seidenweg 4a, Berne. Switzer- 
land.O 


An opportunity to win a wider audience for the ideas of the Zimmer- 
wald Left arose in late 1915. Henriette Roland-Holst offered to finance 
and publish a German-language journal as a collaborative effort of the 
Dutch, Polish, and Russian forces in the Zimmerwald Left; her own 
Dutch group; Leon Trotsky, with whom she had collaborated at Zim- 
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merwald; and other revolutionary forces. The Zimmerwald Left 
agreed, and Trotsky received invitations from both Roland-Holst and 
Radek to participate in the journal, to be called Vorbote (Herald). 


Trotsky was initially favorable, but soon withdrew on the grounds that 
the Zimmerwald Left would be the predominant force in the editorial 
board. Roland-Holst then decided to limit the editorial team to herself 
and Anton Pannekoek, enlisting the Zimmerwald Left bureau mem- 
bers not as editors but as collaborators. 


On learning of this, and on seeing Pannekoek’s editorial for the first 
issue, Lenin wrote Roland-Holst noting that this represented a change 
from the original conception of the journal. He stated, however, that 
the Bolsheviks would not refuse to participate on this new basis, pro- 
vided that the could be assured that Vorbote would not exclude arti- 
cles by them on topics where they disagreed with the two editors. Ro- 
land-Holst provided this assurance, and two issues of Vorbote were 
published with their collaboration." 


The first issue of Vorbote contained an editorial by Pannekoek and the 
resolution of the Zimmerwald Left, '° and two articles that originally ap- 
peared in Kommunist: Lenin's “The Collapse of the Second Interna- 
tional,” and Pannekoek’s “Imperialism and the Tasks of the Pro- 
letariat.” Also included were articles by Radek on defense of the 
fatherland, by Zinoviev and Roland-Holst on the Russian and Dutch 
Socialist movements, and informational reports on the Austrian and 
French parties. 


After receiving the first issue, Trotsky wrote the following letter to Ro- 
land-Holst explaining his refusal to join Vorbote. 


Letter to Roland-Holst on ‘Vorbote’!’ 
by Leon Trotsky 


Dear friend, 


I received your renewed and insistent invitation to collaborate on Vor- 
bote and, almost on the same day, the first issue of this journal. And I 
cannot but be startled at the crying discrepancy that exists between the 
journal itself and the character that you ascribe to it in your letter. 

You write of a coalition paper in which all revolutionary inter- 
nationalist forces should collaborate, and you mention the Lenin group, 
Nashe Slovo, the Internationale Group, Rakovsky’s group, the French 
lefts, and so on. However, Vorbote appears as the organ of the so-called 
Zimmerwald Left, that is, of the Lenin group. Lenin’s draft resolution is 
printed as the journal's basic platform, and the introductory article de- 
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clares that it is precisely the resolution of the Zimrnerwald Left that con- 
stitutes the journal's starting point. Moreover, aside from yourself, only 
Leninists figure among the collaborators in the first issue. What does 
this mean? 

First of all, as to the principled side of the matter. The ideological 
poverty of the journal will surprise every critica] reader. You and l could 
vote at the Zimmerwald conference to forward Lenin's draft resolution 
to the commission, although I personally declared at the time that its ex- 
position of some very important questions was extremely inadequate. 
There it was a matter of political fighting unity, of an action. Here, how- 
ever, it is a question of a journal, an organ of criticism and propaganda. 
If it was possible there, for the sake of immediate political impact, to 
conditionally sign a document written tn a spirit of the most primitive 
vulgarization of social radicalism, making such a document the platform 
of a journal is a crime against theory, politics, and — literary taste. 

When a certain group decided in the nineteenth month of the war to 
address a German audience, then this pretension had to be justified by 
the serious and striking character of what they have to say. The first 
issue had all the more to be composed with great consciousness of 
theoretical and political responsibility, in that it is published by non-Ger- 
mans in the German language. However, as I said, issue number one 
startles me by the poverty of its theoretical contents. What it says was al- 
ready printed nine months ago in the journal Kommunist. In general, in- 
stead of the coalition organ of which you write, we Russians see before 
us a translation into German of Lenin’s journal Kommunist. 

I do not believe that such a journal will be able to attract serious forces 
from the German and French workers’ movement. I know only too well 
with what scorn the leaflet of the Zimmerwald Left was regarded here to 
have any doubt of this. You must not forget, after all, that the Leninists 
do not have cothinkers in Germany, or in France, or in Britain, and in 
my view they cannot have them. Russian and Dutch extremism cannot 
together create an International. Dutch extremism is the product of a 
rigid petty-bourgeois milieu; Russian extremism is the product of an 
amorphous and backward social milieu. where the initial historical 
movement of the proletariat naturally requires a simplification and vul- 
garization of theory and politics. To think that Russian and Dutch ex- 
tremism, in publishing a German-language journal, will prove capable 
of organizing workers over the heads of the left forces, is to fall into a 
pure Leninist utopia. ... 

As to the question of inviting in Kautsky and others, I personally 
made no such proposal, and I do not think that this would be necessary 
or attainable under present circumstances. On the other hand, if an edito- 
rial board existed that was left-wing not in the formal and extremist 
sense but in the sense of genuine revolutionary Marxism, the collabora- 
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tion of Kautsky or Friedrich Adler. if it were achieved. would not pose 
any danger. for it would signify a capitulation of the German center to 
the lett. The appearance of an article by Kautsky in a journal of the type 
of which [ speak would of course be of huge agitational significance, im- 
pelling many people to a journal still controlled by the far left. But all in- 
dications are that this is the purest utopia. Things have not gone so far 
with Kautsky for him to decide on such a crucial step. And I would of 
course not agree to make any kind of principled concessions to his ten- 
dency in order to secure his collaboration. 

The only concession that should be made. therefore, would be to 
maintain a more polite tone with regard to Kautsky. who has been stead- 
ily moving to the left throughout the last six months. Such a concession 
in tone, however, would not be a concession to Kautsky but to political 
tact and literary taste. But, I repeat. for me the question of the journal is 
not in any way linked to an invitation to Kautsky or to the left Germans 
or centrist Austrians in general. It is only a question of securing for the 
journal the kind of editorship and management for the whole publication 
in which collective work by the left and extremist forces would really be 
possible. 

Do not forget that we are not so numerous and the individual authority 
of each of us in the International is not so great as the authority of those 
against whom we must conduct a hard struggle. For us, therefore, it is a 
question of counterposing to their authority as individuals collective au- 
thorities, which can be built on the basis of collective theoretical and po- 
litical work. But Leninism is the exclusion of all collectivity. If Lenin 
cannot restrain himself from the pleasure of adding footnotes to your ar- 
ticle,'* what must we expect his attitude to be to collaborators who are 
not also the publishers of the journal? That is why I fully stand by my re- 
fusal to participate in the journal in its present form, and my closest 
friends, the French, are in complete agreement with me. 

In conclusion permit me to tell you that on the question of your article 
(which of course bears no relationship to the subject of this letter) you 
have taken in my opinion a very large step toward extremism. Your for- 
malistic posing of the question of organizational split seems to me to be 
false. Just as false, if not more so, although on another plane, is your 
opinion of the right of nations to self-determination. You say that this 
right is unrealizable under capitalism and superfluous under socialism. 
Why it is superfluous under socialism I cannot understand. One would 
think that our politics now proceed from the conviction that we are enter- 
ing an epoch of social revolution. Therefore we must have a program for 
social revolution, a program of proletarian state power in Europe. Is it 
really superfluous to tell the Poles, the Serbs, and the Alsatians what 
government the European proletariat will secure for them, once it is in 
power? Do you really think that national frictions and disputes will dis- 
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appear from the face of the earth, once the proletariat has achieved 
power” I believe the contrary to be true: only then will they unfold in 
their full depth and sharpness and demand a complete answer. And we 
must explain what content the right of nations to self-determination will 
have under conditions of proletarian power, and not simply sweep away 
the question like a petty-bourgeois illusion. . . . 
I strongly shake your hand and wish you all the best. 
Yours, 
TrotskyO 


The question of self-determination also provoked an extensive debate 
within the Zimmerwald Left. There was firm agreement within it, on a 
general level, in counterposing revolutionary socialism to oppor- 
tunism and chauvinism. But in their criticisms of the opportunists’ 
preoccupation with the struggle for reform of capitalism, Pannekoek 
and others rejected many immediate demands and tactics that the Bol- 
sheviks had successfully integrated into their revolutionary program 
and practice. A prominent example was the Bolsheviks’ support for the 
democratic demand for the right of oppressed nations to self-determi- 
nation, which was rejected by both the Dutch and Polish adherents of 
the Zimmerwald Left. 


Such political disagreements lay behind the differences over the com- 
position of the Vorbote editorial board and control over the journal, In 
letters to Bolshevik leaders, Lenin held Karl Radek responsible for the 
exclusion of Bolsheviks from the editorial board, which had converted 
the journal into the vehicle of only one wing of the Zimmerwald Left, 
the Dutch Marxists, with whom Radek had long been associated and 
who shared his views on national self-determination. °? 


The second issue of Vorbote, published in April 1916, contained an ex- 
change of views between Polish and Russian Socialists on this ques- 
tion. The theses of Gazeta Robotnicza (Workers’ Gazette), drafted by 
Radek in collaboration with other leaders of the Polish Social Demo- 
cratic opposition and printed below, explained the underlying 
grounds for their opposition to the self-determination demand. 


Imperialism and National Oppression?’ 
by ‘Gazeta Robotnicza’ 


|. Imperialism represents the tendency of finance capital to outgrow 
the limits of the national state, to seize overseas sources of raw mater- 
lals, food supplies, spheres for investment, and markets for national cap- 
ital, and also to form large state units in Europe, by combining adjacent 
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territories that complement each other economically, regardless of the 
nationality of the inhabitants. There are also military reasons for this ten- 
dency toward combination. By sharpening the antagonisms between 
states, imperialism necessitates a more powerful capacity for both attack 
and defense. 

Imperialism’s tendency toward colonial and continental annexation 
signifies an increase and generalization of national oppression. Hitherto 
this existed only in those states populated by many nationalities where 
one nationality ruled over several for historic and geographic reasons. 

2. This nattonal oppression contradicts the interests of the working 
class. The same imperialist bureaucracy that is the instrument of na- 
tional oppression becomes as well the agent of the class oppression of 
the proletariat of tts own nationality. All the means used in the struggle 
against the oppressed peoples are turned against the fighting proletariat 
of the oppressing nation. At the same time national oppression checks 
the class struggle of the working class of the oppressed nation by re- 
stricting its freedom to organize and by pressing down its cultural level. 
It also arouses in the working class feelings of solidarity with its national 
bourgeoisie. Tied hand and foot, bribed politically by nationalism, the 
proletariat of the oppressed nation becomes a helpless object of exploita- 
tion and hence a dangerous rival (wage-cutter, strikebreaker) of the 
workers of the oppressing nation. 

When nationally alien regions are forced inside the boundaries of a 
victorious state, this creates new causes of war. The vanquished state 
will endeavor to regain these territories because it needs them econom- 
ically and militarily, or because a slogan for national revenge can best 
cover up its own imperialist policy. 

3. The Social Democratic party, therefore, must fight most energeti- 
cally against imperialism’s policy of annexation, as well as against the 
policy of national oppression that flows from it. The imperialists assert 
that colonies must be acquired for the development of capitalism. The 
Social Democratic party, on the contrary, points out that in Central and 
Western Europe, as well as in the United States of North America, the 
time is ripe for transforming capitalism into socialism, which requires no 
colonies. That is because socialism will be able to offer to backward 
peoples so much unselfish cultural assistance that it will be able to obtain 
from them, in free exchange and without domination, all that the 
socialist. peoples are themselves unable to produce for geographic 
reasons.... 

4. The Social Democratic struggle against annexations, against hold- 
ing oppressed nations forcibly within the boundaries of the state that an- 
nexed them. begins with the renunciation of any defense of the father- 
land. In the imperialist era defense of the fatherland can only be defense 
of the right of one’s own bourgeoisie to oppress and plunder foreign 
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peoples. Social Democrats denounce national oppression as a blow di- 
rected against the interests of the proletariat of the oppressor nation. 
They demand all democratic rights for the oppressed, including freedom 
of agitation for political separation, because democratic principles de- 
mand that agitation, whatever it may be, should be countered only 
through intellectual methods and not through violence. Social Democ- 
racy thus rejects any responsibility for the results of the imperialist pol- 
icy of oppression and strongly fights against it. But neither does it advo- 
cate the erection of new boundary posts in Europe or the re-erection of 
those already torn down by imperialism. .. . 

Social Democracy demands that European capitalism renounce colo- 
nial expansion. It utilizes the struggle of the young colonial bourgeoisie 
against European imperialism to sharpen the revolutionary crisis in 
Europe. Yet it supports the proletarian struggles in the colonial countries 
against European and native capital. in order to hasten the time when 
socialism’s hour will strike outside Europe. It also seeks to promote the 
colonial proletariat’s understanding that its own lasting interests demand 
its solidarity, not with its national bourgeoisie, but with the European 
proletariat fighting for socialism. 

5. Under capitalism it is impossible to reshape imperialism in line 
with the interests of the working class, or to put an end to its arms race. 
In the same way imperialism cannot be stripped of its tendency toward 
national oppression or be made to recognize the right of the peoples to 
self-determination. Therefore the struggle against national oppression 
must be conducted as a struggle against imperialism and for socialism. 

In order to reach its goal and liberate the nationally oppressed masses, 
Social Democracy must struggle for a social revolution and must strive 
to extinguish capitalist rule. For only by eliminating capitalist private 
property can the working class abolish the objective interest in national 
oppression, which is only a part of class rule. A socialist society will 
know no oppression. It will grant all peoples the right to decide collec- 
tively on all their needs, and will grant every citizen the freedom to par- 
ticipate in deciding upon the tasks that he will help to accomplish. 

Guiding the struggle against national oppression into the wide stream 
of revolutionary mass struggle for socialism does not signify an indefi- 
nite postponement of that struggle, nor does it signify empty promises to 
the oppressed peoples for the future. The imperialist epoch arouses 
peoples to revolution and therefore is a period of socialist revolution in 
which the proletariat will break all the chains that bind it. 


II. The so-called right of nations to self-determination 


The self-determination formula was left to us as an inheritance from 
the Second International. There it had played an ambiguous role, aim- 
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ing, on the one hand, to express a protest against all national subjuga- 
tion, and on the other, Social Democracy’s readiness to “defend the 
fatherland.” It was applied to specific national questions only to evade 
looking tnto their content and the direction of their evolution. 

The policy of defense of the fatherland has brought results in the 
World War that very clearly show the counterrevolutionary nature of the 
self-determination formula. Yet many still do not understand its decep- 
tive character when used in an attempt to sum up our struggle against na- 
tional oppression. Since it expresses sharp opposition to the oppressive 
tendencies of imperialism, some revolutionary Social Democrats, for 
example those in Russia, regard it as a necessary part of our revolution- 
ary agitation. While we recognize the revolutionary proletarian goals 
that they seek to advance through using the slogan of self-determination. 
nonetheless we cannot accept this formula as a correct expression of our 
struggle against imperialism, for the following reasons: 

l. The right to self-determination cannot be realized in capitalist so- 
ciety. 

Modern nations constitute the political and cultural form of bourgeois 
rule over masses of people who share a common language. Divided into 
classes as they are, these nations possess no common interests and no 
common will. “National” policies are those that correspond to the inter- 
ests of the ruling class. ... In the relations of nations with one another, 
the interest of the strongest bourgeoisie prevails, or that of an alliance of 
bourgeoisies of several nations. Capitalism cannot postpone its expan- 
sion into new territories until it has imposed its will on the masses there 
through economic and cultural influence. That process would require 
decades, and such a peaceful expansion often encounters and 1s rendered 
impossible by the opposition of other capitalist groups. /m questions of 
the annexation of foreign territories, therefore, the forms of political de- 
mocracy are dispensed with and replaced by brute force. A referendum 
can be utilized only as open deception, to ratify what has been achieved 
by use of force. It is therefore quite impossible to make the will of na- 
tions the deciding factor in changing boundaries in capitalist society, as 
stipulated by the so-called right to self-determination. 

Insofar as it is interpreted as meaning that each part of a nation should 
itself decide whether it will belong to this or that state, the self-determi- 
nation demand is utopian, because capitalism will never leave it to the 
people to decide on its state boundaries. In addition, it is also par- 
ticularistic and undemocratic. For if the people of a state had it in their 
power to decide on its boundaries, this decision would be rendered for 
the entire state and not a single province. Moreover, when it is a matter 
of disputes between two countries, democracy requires an agreement be- 
tween their democratically elected representatives. .. . 

2. The right to self-determination is inapplicable to socialist society. 
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The so-called right to self-determination is also invoked with the ex- 
planation that it will only be achieved under socialism and therefore ex- 
presses our struggle for socialism. The following objection must be 
raised against this. We know that socialism will abolish all national op- 
pression, because it eliminates the class interests that generate it. Fur- 
ther, we have no reason to assume that economic and political units tn 
socialist society will be national in character. In all probability the nation 
will only have the character of a cultural and linguistic unit. For the ter- 
ritorial subdivisions of socialist society. insofar as they exist at all, can 
only be determined by the requirements of production. This division will 
of course not be made by individual nations, separately, as an expression 
of their sovereignty, as the “right of self-determination” would have it, 
but through joint decision of all concerned citizens. To carry over the 
formula of “the right to self-determination™ to socialism is to fully mis- 
understand the nature of a socialist community. 

3. The tactical consequences of using the formula of the right to self- 
determination. 

This slogan, like all utopian slogans, can only spread false concep- 
tions of the nature of both capitalist and socialist society, and mislead the 
proletariat struggling against national oppression. This slogan arouses 
false hopes that capitalism can accommodate the national interests of 
weak peoples. It must rather be openly explained that the proletariat can 
only free itself from the danger of having its fate determined arbitrarily 
according to the military and economic interests of a capitalism shot 
through with contradictions, just as it can only free itself from the danger 
of war, by doing away with capitalism itself. Thus, independently and 
even against the will of those employing it, this slogan substitutes a na- 
tional, reformist perspective for the social-revolutionary outlook which 
IS a most important result of the World War. As part of the program of 
the proletariat of the oppressed nation, the slogan of the right to self-de- 
termination could serve as a bridge to social patriotism. . . . 

If, however, the slogan of the right to self-determination is to be used 
in agitation as something only to be achieved through the social revolu- 
tion, that is as a slogan leading us over to the struggle for socialism, then 
it is not only impossible, ... but also insufficient. For in a transitional 
period. when socialism is economically already possible, but social-rev- 
olutionary class struggles have not yet begun, correct tactics require a 
sharp emphasis on the clear, unobscured slogan of socialism, of 
socialist revolution, as the central notion that broadens and sharpens 
every partial struggle.O 


The best-known spokesperson for Polish Social Democracy on self-de- 
termination was Rosa Luxemburg. Her view at this time, which was at 
variance with that of Gazeta Robotnicza’s theses, is contained in her 
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“Junius Pamphlet,” and is printed in Chapter 10 of the present collec- 
tion. Socialists uphold the right of national self-determination, she 
maintained, but she argued that it could only be realized in a socialist 
society.~' 


Lenin notea that it was above all the Dutch and Polish left Socialists 
who raised objections to the demand for “self-determination.” This “is 
not at all due to the especially bad subjective qualities of the Dutch 
and Polish comrades but to the specific objective conditions in their 
countries. Both countries are: (1) small and helpless in the present-day 
“system” of great powers; (2) both are geographically situated be- 
tween tremendously powerful imperialist plunderers engaged in the 
most bitter rivalry with each other (Britain and Germany; Germany and 
Russia); (3) in both there are terribly strong memories and traditions of 
the times when they themselves were great powers: Holland was once 
a colonial power greater than England, Poland was more cultured and 
was a stronger great power than Russia and Prussia; (4) to this day both 
retain their privileges consisting in the oppression of other peoples: 
the Dutch bourgeois owns the very wealthy Dutch East Indies; the 
Polish landed proprietor oppresses the Ukrainian and Byelorussian 
peasant; the Polish bourgeois, the Jew, etc.” 


Lenin thought that the Polish Social Democrats were correct in not 
raising the demand for Polish independence, and in stressing instead 
the need for unity in action with the workers of Germany and Russia. 
But they went wrong in generalizing this attitude, and applying it to 
the workers of other nations — especially the dominant nations. “It ts 
not indifferent to the Russian and German workers whether Poland ts 
independent, or they take part in annexing her,” he wrote. 


“The situation is, indeed, bewildering, but there ts a way out in which 
all participants would remain internationalists: the Russian and Ger- 
man Social-Democrats by demanding for Poland unconditional ‘free- 
dom to secede’; the Polish Social-Democrats by working for the unity 
of the proletarian struggle in both small and big countries without put- 
ting forward the slogan of Polish independence for the given epoch or 
the given period.” 

The following is excerpted from the theses drafted by Lenin and sub- 
mitted by the editors of Sotsial-Demokrat to the exchange in Vorbote. 


The Socialist Revolution and the Right 
of Nations to Self-Determination”~ 


1. Imperialism, Socialism and the Liberation 
of Oppressed Nations 


Imperialism is the highest stage in the development of capitalism. In 
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the foremost countries capital has outgrown the bounds of national 
states, has replaced competition by monopoly and has created all the ob- 
jective conditions for the achievement of socialism. In Western Europe 
and in the United States, therefore, the revolutionary struggle of the pro- 
letariat for the overthrow of capitalist governments and the expropriation 
of the bourgeoisie is on the order of the day. Imperialism forces the 
masses into this struggle by sharpening class contradictions on a tre- 
mendous scale, by worsening the conditions of the masses both econom- 
ically — trusts, high cost of living — and politically — the growth of 
militarism, more frequent wars, more powerful reaction, the intensifica- 
tion and expansion of national oppression and colonial plunder. Victori- 
ous socialism must necessarily establish a full democracy and, con- 
sequently, not only introduce full equality of nations but also realise the 
right of the oppressed nations to self-determination, 1.e., the right to free 
political separation. Socialist parties which did not show by all their ac- 
tivity, both now, during the revolution, and after its victory, that they 
would liberate the enslaved nations and build up relations with them on 
the basis of a free union — and free union is a false phrase without the 
right to secede — these parties would be betraying socialism. 

Democracy, of course, is also a form of state which must disappear 
when the state disappears, but that will only take place in the transition 
from conclusively victorious and consolidated socialism to full com- 
munism. 


2. The Socialist Revolution 
and the Struggle for Democracy 


The socialist revolution is not a single act, it is not one battle on one 
front, but a whole epoch of acute class conflicts, a long series of battles 
on all fronts, i.e., on all questions of economics and politics, battles that 
can only end in the expropriation of the bourgeoisie. It would be a rad- 
ical mistake to think that the struggle for democracy was capable of di- 
verting the proletariat from the socialist revolution or of hiding, over- 
shadowing it, etc. On the contrary, in the same way as there can be no 
victorious socialism that does not practise full democracy, so the pro- 
letariat cannot prepare for its victory over the bourgeoisie without an all- 
round, consistent and revolutionary struggle for democracy. 

[t would be no less a mistake to remove one of the points of the dem- 
ocratic programme, for example, the point on the self-determination of 
nations, on the grounds of it being “impracticable” or “illusory” under 
imperialism. The contention that the right of nations to self-determina- 
tion is impracticable within the bounds of capitalism can be understood 
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either in the absolute, economic sense. or in the conditional. political 
sense. 

In the first case it is radically incorrect from the standpoint of theory. 
First, in that sense. such things as. for example. labour money. or the 
abolition of crises. etc.. are impracticable under capitalism. It is abso- 
lutely untrue that the self-determination of nations is equally impracti- 
cable. Secondly, even the one example of the secession of Norway from 
Sweden in 1905 is sufficient to refute “impracticability” in that sense. 
Thirdly. it would be absurd to deny that some slight change in the polit- 
ical and strategic relations of, say. Germany and Britain, might today or 
tomorrow make the formation of a new Polish. Indian and other similar 
state fully “practicable”. Fourthly, finance capital, in its drive to ex- 
pand, can “freely” buy or bribe the freest democratic or republican gov- 
ernment and the elective officials of any. even an “independent”, coun- 
try. The domination of finance capital and of capital in general is not to 
be abolished by any reforms in the sphere of political democracy; and 
self-determination belongs wholly and exclusively to this sphere. This 
domination of finance capital, however, does not in the least nullify the 
significance of political democracy as a freer, wider and clearer form of 
class oppression and class struggle. Therefore all arguments about the 
“impracticability”’, in the economic sense, of one of the demands of po- 
litical democracy under capitalism are reduced to a theoretically incor- 
rect definition of the general and basic relationships of capitalism and of 
political democracy as a whole. 

In the second case the assertion is incomplete and inaccurate. This is 
because not only the right of nations to self-determination, but all the 
fundamental demands of political democracy are only partially “practi- 
cable” under imperialism, and then in a distorted form and by way of ex- 
ception (for example, the secession of Norway from Sweden in 1905). 
The demand for the immediate liberation of the colonies that is put for- 
ward by all revolutionary Social-Democrats is also “impracticable” 
under capitalism without a series of revolutions. But from this it does not 
by any means follow that Social-Democracy should reject the immediate 
and most determined struggle for all these demands — such a rejection 
would only play into the hands of the bourgeoisie and reaction — but, on 
the contrary, it follows that these demands must be formulated and put 
through in a revolutionary and not a reformist manner, going beyond the 
bounds of bourgeois legality, breaking them down, going beyond 
speeches in parliament and verbai protests, and drawing the masses into 
decisive action, extending and intensifying the struggle for every funda- 
mental democratic demand up to a direct proletarian onslaught on the 
bourgeoisie, i.e., up to the socialist revolution that expropriates the 
bourgeoisie. The socialist revolution may flare up not only through some 
big strike, street demonstration or hunger riot or a military insurrection 
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or colonial revolt, but also as a result of a political crisis such as the 
Dreyfus case or the Zabern incident.~* or in connection with a referen- 
dum on the secession of an oppressed nation, etc. 

Increased national oppression under imperialism does not mean that 
Social-Democracy should reject what the bourgeoisie call the “utopian” 
struggle for the freedom of nations to secede but, on the contrary, it 
should make greater use of the conflicts that arise in this sphere, foo, as 
grounds for mass action and for revolutionary attacks on the 
bourgeoisie. 


3. The Significance of the Right 
to Self-Determination and Its Relation 
to Federation 


The right of nations to self-determination implies exclusively the right 
to independence in the political sense, the right to free political separa- 
tion from the oppressor nation. Specifically. this demand for political 
democracy implies complete freedom to agitate for secession and for a 
referendum on secession by the seceding nation. This demand, there- 
fore, is not the equivalent of a demand for separation, fragmentation and 
the formation of small states. It implies only a consistent expression of 
struggle against all national oppression. The closer a democratic state 
system ts to complete freedom to secede the less frequent and less ardent 
will the desire for separation be in practice, because big states afford in- 
disputable advantages, both from the standpoint of economic progress 
and from that of the interests of the masses and, furthermore, these ad- 
vantages increase with the growth of capitalism. Recognition of self-de- 
termination is not synonymous with recognition of federation as a prin- 
ciple. One may be a determined opponent of that principle and a cham- 
pion of democratic centralism but still prefer federation to national in- 
equality as the only way to full democratic centralism. It was from this 
standpoint that Marx, who was a centralist, preferred even the federation 
of Ireland and England to the forcible subordination of Ireland to the 
English. 

The aim of socialism is not only to end the division of mankind into 
tiny states and the isolation of nations in any form, it is not only to bring 
the nations closer together but to integrate them. And it is precisely in 
order to achieve this aim that we must, on the one hand, explain to the 
masses the reactionary nature of Renner and Otto Bauer’s idea of so- 
called “cultural and national autonomy”? and, on the other, demand the 
liberation of oppressed nations in a clearly and precisely formulated po- 
litical programme that takes special account of the hypocrisy and cowar- 
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dice of socialists in the oppressor nations, and not in general nebulous 
phrases, not in empty declamations and not by way of” relegating” the 
question until socialism has been achieved. In the same way as mankind 
can arrive at the abolition of classes only through a transition period of 
the dictatorship ot the oppressed class, it can arrive at the inevitable in- 
tegration of nations only through a transition period of the complete 
emancipation of all oppressed nations, i.e.. their freedom to secede. 


4. The Proletarian-Revolutionary Presentation of 
the Question of the Self-Determination of Nations 


The petty bourgeoisie had put forward not only the demand for the 
self-determination of nations but all the points of our democratic mini- 
mum programme long before, as far back as the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. They are still putting them a// forward in a utopian 
manner because they fail to see the class struggle and its increased inten- 
sity under democracy, and because they believe in “peaceful” 
capitalism. That is the exact nature of the utopia of a peaceful union of 
equal nations under imperialism which deceives the people and which is 
defended by Kautsky’s followers. The programme of Social-Democ- 
racy, as a counter-balance to this petty-bourgeois, opportunist utopia, 
must postulate the division of nations into oppressor and oppressed as 
basic, significant and inevitable under imperialism. 

The proletariat of the oppressor nations must not confine themselves 
to general, stereotyped phrases against annexation and in favour of the 
equality of nations in general, such as any pacifist bourgeois will repeat. 
The proletariat cannot remain silent on the question of the frontiers of a 
state founded on national oppression, a question so “unpleasant” for the 
imperialist bourgeoisie. The proletariat must struggle against the en- 
forced retention of oppressed nations within the bounds of the given 
state. which means that they must fight for the right to self-determina- 
tion. The proletariat must demand freedom of political separation for the 
colonies and nations oppressed by “their own” nation. Otherwise, the in- 
ternationalism of the proletariat would be nothing but empty words; 
neither confidence nor class solidarity would be possible between the 
workers of the oppressed and the oppressor nations; the hypocrisy of the 
reformists and Kautskyites, who defend self-determination but remain 
silent about the nations oppressed by “their own” nation and kept in 
“their own” state by force, would remain unexposed. 

On the other hand, the socialists of the oppressed nations must, in par- 
ticular, defend and implement the full and unconditional unity, includ- 
ing organisational unity, of the workers of the oppressed nation and 
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those of the oppressor nation. Without this it is impossible to defend the 
independent policy of the proletariat and their class solidarity with the 
proletariat of other countries in face of all manner of intrigues, treachery 
and trickery on the part of the bourgeoisie. The bourgeoisie of the op- 
pressed nations persistently utilise the slogans of national liberation to 
deceive the workers; in their internal policy they use these slogans for re- 
actionary agreements with the bourgeoisie of the dominant nation (for 
example, the Poles in Austria and Russia who come to terms with reac- 
tionaries for the oppression of the Jews and Ukrainians); in their foreign 
policy they strive to come to terms with one of the rival imperialist pow- 
ers for the sake of implementing their predatory plans (the policy of the 
small Balkan states, etc.). 

The fact that the struggle for national liberation against one imperialist 
power may, under certain conditions, be utilised by another “great” 
power for its own, equally imperialist, aims, is just as unlikely to make 
the Social-Democrats refuse to recognise the right of nations to self-de- 
termination as the numerous cases of bourgeois utilisation of republican 
slogans for the purpose of political deception and financial plunder (as in 
the Romance countries, for example) are unlikely to make the Social- 
Democrats reject their republicanism.*. . . 


6. Three Types of Countries with Respect 
to the Self-Determination of Nations 


In this respect, countries must be divided into three main types. 

First, the advanced capitalist countries of Western Europe and the 
United States. In these countries progressive bourgeois national move- 
ments came to an end long ago. Every one of these “great” nations op- 
presses other nations both in the colonies and at home. The tasks of the 
proletariat of these ruling nations are the same as those of the proletariat 
in England in the nineteenth century in relation to Ireland. ** 

Secondly, Eastern Europe: Austria, the Balkans and particularly Rus- 
sia. Here it was the twentieth century that particularly developed the 
bourgeois-democratic national movements and intensified the national 
struggle. The tasks of the proletariat in these countries, both in complet- 
ing their bourgeois-democratic reforms, and rendering assistance to the 
socialist revolution in other countries, cannot be carried out without 
championing the right of nations to self-determination. The most diffi- 
cult and most important task in this is to unite the class struggle of the 
workers of the oppressor nations with that of the workers of the op- 
pressed nations. 


Thirdly, the semi-colonial countries, such as China, Persia and Tur- 
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key, and all the colonies, which have a combined population of 1.000 
million. In these countries the bourgeois-democratic movements either 
have hardly begun or have still a long way to go. Socialists must not only 
demand the unconditional and immediate liberation of the colonies with- 
out compensation — and this demand in its political expression signifies 
nothing else than the recognition of the right to self-determination: they 
must also render determined support to the more revolutionary elements 
in the bourgeots-democratic movements for national liberation in these 
countries and assist their uprising — or revolutionary war, in the event 
of one — against the imperialist powers that oppress them... . 


8. The Concrete Tasks of the Proletariat 
in the Immediate Future 


The socialist revolution may begin in the very near future. In this case 
the proletariat will be faced with the immediate task of winning power, 
expropriating the banks and effecting other dictatorial measures. The 
bourgeoisie — and especially the intellectuals of the Fabian and 
Kautskyite type — will, at such a moment, strive to split and check the 
revolution by foisting limited, democratic aims on it. Whereas any 
purely democratic demands are in a certain sense liable to act as a hin- 
drance to the revolution, provided the proletarian attack on the pillars of 
bourgeois power has begun, the necessity to proclaim and grant liberty 
to all oppressed peoples (1.e., their right to self-determination) will be as 
urgent in the socialist revolution as it was for the victory of the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution in, say, Germany in 1848, or Russia in 
1905. 

It is possible, however, that five, ten or more years will elapse before 
the socialist revolution begins. This will be the time for the revolution- 
ary education of the masses in a spirit that will make it impossible for 
socialist-chauvinists and opportunists to belong to the working-class 
party and gain a victory, as was the case in 1914-16. The socialists must 
explain to the masses that British socialists who do not demand freedom 
to separate for the colonies and Ireland, German socialists who do not 
demand freedom to separate for the colonies, the Alsatians, Danes and 
Poles, and who do not extend their revolutionary propaganda and revo- 
lutionary mass activity directly to the sphere of struggle against national 
oppression, or who do not make use of such incidents as that at Zabern 
for the broadest illegal propaganda among the proletariat of the oppres- 
sor nation, for street demonstrations and revolutionary mass action — 
Russian socialists who do not demand freedom to separate for Finland, 
Poland, the Ukraine, etc., etc. — that such socialists act as chauvinists 
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and lackeys of bloodstained and filthy imperialist monarchies and the 
imperialist bourgeoisie. . .. 


9. The Attitude of Russian and Polish Social- 
Democrats and of the Second International 
to Self-Determination 


The latest formulation of the position of the Polish Social-Democrats 
on the national question (the dectaration of the Polish Social-Democrats 
at the Zimmerwald Conference) contains the following ideas: 

The declaration condemns the German and other governments that re- 
gard the “Polish regions” as a pawn in the forthcoming compensation 
game, “depriving the Polish people of the opportunity of deciding their 
own fate themselves’. “Polish Social-Democrats resolutely and sol- 
emnly protest against the carving up and parcelling out of a whole coun- 
trv’... . They flay the socialists who left it to the Hohenzollerns “to lib- 
erate the oppressed peoples’. They express the conviction that only par- 
ticipation in the approaching struggle of the international revolutionary 
proletariat, the struggle for socialism, “will break the fetters of national 
oppression and destroy all forms of foreign rule, will ensure for the 
Polish people the possibility of free all-round development as an equal 
member of a concord of nations”. The declaration recognises that “for 
the Poles” the war is “doubly fratricidal”. (Bulletin of the International 
Socialist Committee No. 2, September 27, 1915, p. 15. Russian transla- 
tion in the symposium The International and the War, p. 97.) 

These propositions do not differ in substance from recognition of the 
right of nations to self-determination, although their political formula- 
tions are even vaguer and more indeterminate than those of most pro- 
grammes and resolutions of the Second International. Any attempt to ex- 
press these ideas as precise political formulations and to define their ap- 
plicability to the capitalist system or only to the socialist system will 
show even more clearly the mistake the Polish Social-Democrats make 
in denying the self-determination of nations. 

The decision of the London International Socialist Congress of 1896, 
which recognised the self-determination of nations, should be supple- 
mented on the basis of the above theses by specifying: (1) the particular 
urgency of this demand under imperialism, (2) the political conven- 
tionalism and class content of all the demands of political democracy, 
the one under discussion included, (3) the necessity to distinguish the 
concrete tasks of the Social-Democrats of the oppressor nations from 
those of the Social-Democrats of the oppressed nations, (4) the inconsis- 
tent, purely verbal recognition of self-determination by the opportunists 
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and the Kautskyites, which is. therefore, hypocritical in its political sig- 
nificance, (5) the actual identity of the chauvinists and those Social- 
Democrats, especially those of the Great Powers (Great Russians. 
Anglo-Americans, Germans, French, Italians, Japanese, etc.), who do 
not uphold the freedom to secede for colonies and nations oppressed by 
“their own” nations, (6) the necessity to subordinate the struggle for the 
demand under discussion and for all the basic demands of political de- 
mocracy directly to the revolutionary mass struggle for the overthrow of 
the bourgeois governments and for the achievement of socialism. 

The introduction into the International of the viewpoint of certain 
small nations, especially that of the Polish Social-Democrats, who have 
been led by their struggle against the Polish bourgeoisie, which deceives 
the people with its nationalist slogans, to the incorrect denial of self-de- 
termination. would be a theoretical mistake, a substitution of 
Proudhonism for Marxism implying in practice involuntary support for 
the most dangerous chauvinism and opportunism of the Great-Power na- 
tions. 

Editorial Board of Sotsial-Demokrat 
Central Organ of R.S.D.L.P. 


*It would, needless to say, be quite ridiculous to reject the right to 
self-determination on the grounds that it implies “defence of the father- 
land”. With equal right, i.e., with equal lack of seriousness, the social- 
chauvinists of 1914-16 refer to any of the demands of democracy (to its 
republicanism, for example) and to any formulation of the struggle 
against national oppression in order to justify “defence of the father- 
land”. Marxism deduces the defence of the fatherland in wars, for exam- 
ple, in the great French Revolution or the wars of Garibaldi, in Europe, 
and the renunciation of defence of the fatherland in the imperialist war of 
1914-16, from an analysis of the concrete historical peculiarities of each 
individual war and never from any “general principle”, or any one point 
of a programme. 

**In some small states which have kept out of the war of 1914-16 — 
Holland and Switzerland. for example — the bourgeoisie makes exten- 
sive use of the “self-determination of nations” slogan to justify participa- 
tion in the imperialist war. This ts a motive inducing the Social-Demo- 
crats in such countries to repudiate self-determination. Wrong argu- 
ments are being used to defend a correct proletarian policy, the repudi- 
ation of “defence of the fatherland” in an imperialist war. This results in 
a distortion of Marxism in theory, and in practice leads to a peculiar 
small-nation narrow-mindedness, neglect of the hundreds of millions of 
people in nations that are enslaved by the “dominant” nations. Comrade 
Gorter, in his excellent pamphlet Imperialism, War and Soctal-Democ- 
racy wrongly rejects the principle of self-determination of nations, but 
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correctly applies it, when he demands the immediate granting of “polit- 
ical and national independence” to the Dutch Indies and exposes the 
Dutch opportunists who refuse to put forward this demand and to fight 
for it. [Footnotes by Lenin]O 


The question of self-determination divided the exiled Bolsheviks as 
well. The Bolsheviks had decided in the spring of 1915 to supplement 
their newspaper Sotsial-Demokrat with a theoretical magazine, Kom- 
munist (Communist). However, Yevgeniya Bosh and Yuri Pyatakov, 
the publishers of the Bolshevik journal, were won over in 1915 to 
Nikolai Bukharin’s position of opposition to the self-determination de- 
mand. This led to disagreements over editorial control of Kom- 
munist.”° 


Only one issue of Kommunist was published, and in 1916 the Bol- 
shevik Central Committee withdrew from the journal and published 
two issues of Sbornik Sotsial-Demokrata (Sotsial-Demokrat Collec- 
tion) under its exclusive control.” 


Bukharin based his criticisms of the demand for self-determination on 
the nature of the imperialist epoch as shown by the war. He joined 
with Bosh and Pyatakov to forward the following theses to the Central 
Committee in November 1915. 


Theses on the Right of Nations 
to Self-Determination”* 
by Yuri Pyatakov, Yevgeniya Bosh, and Nikolai Bukharin 


|. The imperialist epoch is a period of the absorption of small states 
by large states and of a constant redrawing of the political map of the 
world toward greater state homogeneity. In this process of absorption 
many nations are incorporated into the state system of the victorious na- 
tions. 

2. Modern capitalist foreign policy is closely bound up with the 
supremacy of finance capital, which cannot abandon the policy of im- 
perialism without threatening its own existence. 

Therefore, it would be extremely utopian to advance anti-imperialist 
demands in the field of foreign policy while remaining within the 
framework of capitalist relations. 

The answer to the bourgeoisie’s imperialist policy must be the 
socialist revolution of the proletariat; Social Democracy must not ad- 
vance minimum demands in the field of present-day foreign policy. 

3. It is therefore impossible to struggle against the enslavement of na- 
tions other than through a struggle against imperialism. Ergo a struggle 
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against imperialism; ergo a struggle against finance capital; ergo a strug- 
gle against capitalism in general. To turn aside from this path in any way 
and advance “partial” tasks of the “liberation of nations” within the 
limits of capitalist society diverts proletarian forces from the true solu- 
tion of the problem and unites them with the forces of the bourgeoisie of 
the corresponding national groups. 

4. The slogan “self-determination of nations” is first of all utopian, as 
it cannot be realized within the limits of capitalism. It is also harmful, as 
it is a slogan that sows illusions. In this respect it does not distinguish it- 
self at all from the slogans of arbitration courts, disarmament, and so on, 
which presuppose the possibility of so-called peaceful capitalism. 

5. We should not get carried away by the agitational side of the ques- 
tion and forget its connection to other questions. Advancing the slogan 
of “self-determination™ in order to struggle against “the chauvinism of 
the working masses” would be making exactly the same kind of error as 
Kautsky does, when he advances the slogan of “disarmament” for the 
struggle against militarism. In both cases the error lies in a one-sided 
examination of the question. It overlooks the specific gravity of a given 
“social evil”; in other words, it examines the question from an entirely 
rational and utopian standpoint and not from the standpoint of revolu- 
tionary dialectics. 

6. The major cases of a concrete application of the slogan of “the right 
of nations to self-determination” through state independence or seces- 
ston are, first, the annexation of “foreign” territory in the course of an 
impertalist war, and second, the disintegration of an already formed 
state unit. In the first case the slogan of “‘self-determination” is only a 
different form of the slogan “defense of the fatherland,” because unless 
an appeal is made for physical defense of the corresponding state bound- 
aries, the “slogan” rematns an empty phrase. In the second case we have 
essentially the same harmful consequences as with the slogan “defense 
of the fatherland.” The attention of the proletarian masses is shifted to 
another plane; the international character of their action disappears, the 
forces of the proletariat are split up; the entire tactical line moves in the 
direction of national and not class struggle. Moreover, in this case the 
slogan also implicite [implicitly] includes the slogan of “defense,” for 
after the achievement of secession, and the slogan of “the right to self- 
determination” of course presupposes such a possibility, is it not neces- 
sary to defend “independence”? Otherwise, what with the constant dan- 
gers of the imperialist epoch, why “demand” it at all? 

To struggle against the chauvinism of the working masses of a nation 
which is a great power by recognizing “the right of nations to self-deter- 
mination” is the same as to struggle against this chauvinism by recogniz- 
ing the right of the oppressed “fatherland” to defend itself. 

7. Diversion of the proletariat’s attention toward the solution of “na- 
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tional” problems becomes extraordinarily harmful. especially now, 
when the question of mobilizing the proletariat's forces on a world scale, 
in international struggle to overthrow capitalism, has been posed for ac- 
tion. 

The task of Social Democracy at the present moment is propaganda 
for an attitude of indifference to “the fatherland.” “the nation,” and so 
on. This by no means presupposes a “state” formulation of the question 
(protests against “dismemberment™). but, on the contrary, poses it in a 
sharply pronounced revolutionary way with regard to state power and 
the entire capitalist system. 

8. Therefore it follows that in no case and under no circumstances do 
we support the government of a great power that represses the insurrec- 
tion or rebellion of an oppressed nation. At the same time. we do not 
mobilize proletarian forces under the slogan of “the right of nations to 
self-determination.” Our task in this case is to mobilize the forces of the 
proletariat of both nations (jointly with others) under the slogan of civil, 
class war for socialism and to propagandize against mobilization of 
forces under the slogan of “the right of nations to self-determination.” 

9. In the case of non-capitalist countries or countries with an em- 
bryonic capitalism (for example, colonies), we can support the uprising 
of the popular masses as something that weakens the ruling classes on 
the European continent and that does not split the proletarian forces. 
This is so because, in this case: (a) it is not a question of socialism; and 
(b) the forces mobilized here are not those of the international pro- 
letariat, but the national forces of the bourgeoisie, which objectively 
help the proletariat of the European continent. 

10. Furthermore, the slogan of “the right to self-determination” does 
not concretely answer the question concerning a given nation. 

I1. An essential identity (“aid to imperialism”) does not flow from a 
formal similarity between the position developed in these theses and the 
position of Cunow und Konsorten [and company]. To base an objection 
on “aid” in this case means to go down the road paved by Kautsky.7? 

P.S. Incidentally, is it possible that all the far lefts who have a well 
thought-out theory are all “traitors”? 0 


Pyatakov developed this viewpoint more fully in an article submitted 
under the pen name Kievsky to the third issue of Sbornik Sotsial-De- 
mokrata. Lenin wrote a reply in the late summer of 1916 for the same 
issue. The magazine could not be printed because of lack of funds, but 
the manuscripts of these articles were widely circulated and read 
among Bolsheviks in exile. Lenin’s reply, which follows, argued that 
the rejection of the demand for self-determination implied, by exten- 
sion, a rejection of all democratic demands, and emphasized that “a 
proletariat not schooled in the struggle for democracy is incapable of 
performing an economic revolution.” 
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Reply to P. Kievsky (Y. Pyatakov)*” 
by V.I. Lenin 


Like every crisis in the life of individuals or in the history of nations, 
war oppresses and breaks some, steels and enlightens others. 

The truth of that is making itself felt in Social-Democratic thinking on 
the war and in connection with the war. It is one thing to give serious 
thought to the causes and significance of an imperialist war that grows 
out of highly developed capitalism. Social-Democratic tactics in con- 
nection with such a war, the causes of the crisis within the Social-Dem- 
ocratic movement, and so on. But it is quite another to allow the war to 
oppress your thinking. to stop thinking and analysing under the weight 
of the terrible impressions and tormenting consequences or features of 


the war. 
One such form of oppression or repression of human thinking caused 


by the war is the contemptuous attitude of imperialist Economism to- 
wards democracy. P. Kievsky does not notice that running like a red 
thread through all his arguments is this war-inspired oppression, this 
fear, this refusal to analyse. What point is there in discussing defence of 
the fatherland when we are in the midst of such a terrible holocaust? 
What point is there in discussing nations’ rights when outright strangu- 
lation is everywhere the rule? Self-determination and “independence” of 
nations — but look what they have done to “independent” Greece!”! 
What is the use of talking and thinking of “rights”, when rights are ev- 
erywhere being trampled upon in the interests of the militarists! What 
sense is there in talking and thinking of a republic, when there 1s abso- 
lutely no difference whatsoever between the most democratic republics 
and the most reactionary monarchies, when the war has obliterated every 
trace of difference! 

Kievsky is very angry when told that he has given way to fear, to the 
extent of rejecting democracy in general. He is angry and objects: I am 
not against democracy, only against one democratic demand, which | 
consider “bad”. But though Kievsky is offended, and though he “as- 
sures” us (and himself as well, perhaps) that he is not at al] “against” de- 
mocracy, his arguments — or, more correctly, the endless errors in his 
arguments — prove the very opposite. 

Defence of the fatherland is a lie in an imperialist war, but not in a 
democratic and revolutionary war. All talk of “rights” seems absurd dur- 
ing a war, because every war replaces rights by direct and outright vio- 
lence. But that should not lead us to forget that history has known in the 
past (and very likely will know, must know, in the future) wars (demo- 
cratic and revolutionary wars) which, while replacing every kind of 
“right”, every kind of democracy, by violence during the war, neverthe- 
less, in their social content and implications, served the cause of democ- 
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racy, and consequently socialism. The example of Greece, it would 
seem, “refutes” all national self-determination. But if you stop to think, 
analyse and weigh matters, and do not allow yourself to be deafened by 
the sound of words or frightened and oppressed by the nightmarish im- 
pressions of the war, then this example is no more serious or convincing 
than ridiculing the republican system because the “democratic” repub- 
lics, the most democratic — not only France, but also the United States, 
Portugal and Switzerland — have already introduced or are introducing, 
in the course of this war, exactly the same kind of militarist arbitrariness 
that exists in Russia. 

That imperialist war obliterates the difference between republic and 
monarchy is a fact. But to therefore reject the republic, or even be con- 
temptuous towards it, is to allow oneself to be frightened by the war, and 
one’s thinking to be oppressed by its horrors. That is the mentality of 
many supporters of the “disarmament” slogan (Roland-Holst, the 
younger element in Switzerland, the Scandinavian “Lefts” and others). 
What, they imply, is the use of discussing revolutionary utilisation of the 
army or a militia when there is no difference in this war between a repub- 
lican militia and a monarchist standing army, and when militarism is ev- 
erywhere doing its horrible work? 

That is all one trend of thought, one and the same theoretical and prac- 
tical political error Kievsky unwittingly makes at every step. He thinks 
he is arguing only against self-determination, he wants to argue only 
against self-determination, but the result — against his will and con- 
science, and that is the curious thing! — 1s that he has adduced not a 
single argument which could not be just as well applied to democracy in 
general! 

The real source of all his curious logical errors and confusion — and 
this applies not only to self-determination, but also to defence of the 
fatherland, divorce, “rights” in general — lies in the oppression of his 
thinking by the war, which makes him completely distort the Marxist 
position on democracy. 

Imperialism ts highly developed capitalism; imperialism is progres- 
sive; imperialism is the negation of democracy — “hence”, democracy 
is “unattainable” under capitalism. Imperialist war is a flagrant violation 
of all democracy, whether in backward monarchies or progressive re- 
publics — “hence”, there is no point in talking of “rights” (i.e., democ- 
racy!). The “only” thing that can be “opposed” to imperialist war is 
socialism; socialism alone is “the way out”; “hence”, to advance demo- 
cratic slogans in our minimum programme, i.e., under capitalism, is a 
deception or an illusion, befuddlement or postponement, etc., of the slo- 
gan of socialist revolution. 

Though Kievsky does not realise it, that is the real source of all his 
mishaps. That is his basic logical error which, precisely because it is 
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basic and is not realised by the author, “explodes” at every step like a 
punctured bicycle tire. It “bursts out” now on the question of defending 
the fatherland, now on the question of divorce. now in the phrase about 
“rights”. in this remarkable phrase (remarkable for its utter contempt for 
“rights” and its utter failure to understand the issue): we shall discuss nor 
rights, but the destruction of age-old slavery! 

To say that is to show a lack of understanding of the relationship be- 
tween capitalism and democracy, between socialism and democracy. 

Capitalism in general, and imperialism in particular, turn democracy 
into an illusion — though at the same time capitalism engenders demo- 
cratic aspirations in the masses, creates democratic institutions, aggra- 
vates the antagonism between imperialism’s denial of democracy and 
the mass striving for democracy. Capitalism and imperialism can be 
overthrown only by economic revolution. They cannot be overthrown by 
democratic transformations, even the most “ideal”. But a proletariat not 
schooled in the struggle for democracy is incapable of performing an 
economic revolution. Capitalism cannot be vanquished without taking 
over the banks, without repealing private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction. These revolutionary measures, however, cannot be im- 
plemented without organising the entire people for democratic adminis- 
tration of the means of production captured from the bourgeoisie, with- 
out enlisting the entire mass of the working people, the proletarians, 
semi-proletarians and small peasants, for the democratic organisation of 
their ranks, their forces, their participation in state affairs. Imperialist 
war may be said to be a triple negation of democracy (a. every war re- 
places “rights” by violence; b. imperialism as such is the negation of de- 
mocracy; c. imperialist war fully equates the republic with the monar- 
chy), but the awakening and growth of socialist revolt against im- 
perialism are indissolubly linked with the growth of democratic resis- 
tance and unrest. Socialism leads to the withering away of every state, 
consequently also of every democracy, but socialism can be im- 
plemented only through the dictatorship of the proletariat, which com- 
bines violence against the bourgeoisie, i.e., the minority of the popula- 
tion, with full development of democracy, i.e., the genuinely equal and 
genuinely universal participation of the entire mass of the population in 
all state affairs and in all the complex problems of abolishing capitalism. 

It is in these “contradictions” that Kievsky, having forgotten the 
Marxist teaching on democracy, got himself confused. Figuratively 
speaking, the war has so oppressed his thinking that he uses the agita- 
tional slogan “break out of imperialism” to replace all thinking, just as 
the cry “get out of the colonies” is used to replaced analysis of what, 
properly speaking, is the meaning — economically and politically — of 
the civilised nations “getting out of the colonies”. 

The Marxist solution of the problem of democracy is for the pro- 
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letariat to utilise all democratic institutions and aspirations in its class 
struggle against the bourgeoisie in order to prepare for its overthrow and 
assure its own victory. Such utilisation is no easy task. To the 
Economists, Tolstoyans, etc., it often seems an unpardonable conces- 
sion to “bourgeois” and opportunist views, just as to Kievsky defence of 
national self-determination “in the epoch of finance capital” seems an 
unpardonable concession to bourgeois views. Marxism teaches us that to 
“fight opportunism” by renouncing utilisation of the democratic institu- 
tions created and distorted by the bourgeoisie of the given, capitalist, so- 
ciety is to completely surrender to opportunism! 

The slogan of civil war for socialism indicates the quickest way out of 
the imperialist war and /inks our struggle against the war with our strug- 
gle against opportunism. It is the only slogan that correctly takes into ac- 
count both war-time peculiarities — that war is dragging out and 
threatening to grow into a whole “epoch” of war — and the general char- 
acter of our activities as distinct from opportunism with its pacifism, 
legalism and adaptation to one’s “own” bourgeoisie. In addition, civil 
war against the bourgeoisie is a democratically organised and democrat- 
ically conducted war of the propertyless mass against the propertied 
minority. But civil war, like every other, must inevitably replace rights 
by violence. However, violence in the name of the interests and rights of 
the majority is of a different nature: it tramples on the “rights” of the ex- 
ploiters, the bourgeoisie, it is unachievable without democratic organi- 
sation of the army and the “rear”. Civil war forcibly expropriates, im- 
mediately and first of all, the banks, factories, railways, the big estates, 
etc. But in order to expropriate all this, we shall have to introduce elec- 
tion of all officials and officers by the people, completely merge the 
army conducting the war against the bourgeoisie with the mass of the 
population, completely democratise administration of the food supply, 
the production and distribution of food, etc. The object of civil war is to 
seize the banks, factories, etc., destroy all possibility of resistance by 
the bourgeoisie, destroy its armed forces. But that aim cannot be 
achieved either in its purely military, or economic, or political aspects, 
unless we, during the war, simultaneously introduce and extend democ- 
racy among our armed forces and in our “rear”. We tell the masses now 
(and they instinctively feel that we are right): “They are deceiving you in 
making you fight for imperialist capitalism in a war disguised by the 
great slogans of democracy. You must, you shall wage a genuinely dem- 
ocratic war against the bourgeoisie for the achievement of genuine de- 
mocracy and socialism.” The present war unites and “merges” nations 
into coalitions by means of violence and financial dependence. In our 
civil war against the bourgeoisie, we shall unite and merge the nations 
not by the force of the ruble, nor by the force of the truncheon, not by 
violence, but by voluntary agreement and solidarity of the working 
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people against the exploiters. For the bourgeoisie the proclamation of 
equal rights for all nations has become a deception. For us it will be the 
truth that will facilitate and accelerate the winning over of all nations. 
Without effectively organised democratic relations between nations — 
and, consequently, without freedom of secession — civil war of the 
workers and working people generally of all nations against the 
bourgeoisie is impossible. 

Through utilisation of bourgeois democracy to socialist and consis- 
tently democratic organisation of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie 
and against opportunism. There is no other path. There is no other way 
out. Marxism, just as life itself, knows no other way out. In this path we 
must include free secession and free merging of nations, we must not 
fight shy of them. not fear that they will “defile” the “purity” of our eco- 
nomic aims.0 


A somewhat different position in the self-determination debate was 
advanced by Trotsky in the columns of Nashe Slovo. While not signing 
the resolution and manifesto of the Zimmerwald Left, Trotsky had sup- 
ported it on some questions at the Zimmerwald conference. He had 
been invited to participate in the publishing of Kommunist and Vor- 
bote. Although he declined both invitations, his views were closely 
followed by many in the Zimmerwald Left. 


During the war Trotsky continued to advance the Russian Social Dem- 
ocrats’ long-standing position for self-determination. In his view, how- 
ever, during the imperialist epoch this slogan more and more took on 
significance only when linked to the perspective of a European-wide 
federation of Socialist states. He wrote the following in the May 6, 
1915, issue of Nashe Slovo. 


Imperialism and the National Idea”? 
by Leon Trotsky 


According to petty-bourgeois ideologues, two “first principles” are in 
conflict in the present war: the principle of national rights and the prin- 
ciple of force, Good and Evil, Ormazd and Ahriman.°> We materialists 
see the war as essentially imperialist in nature, expressing the fundamen- 
tal striving of all capitalist states to expand and conquer. Where the di- 
rection of capitalist expansion coincides with the direction of national 
unification, there the imperialist Ahriman willingly leans for support on 
the national Ormazd, without thereby ceasing to be himself... . 

Imperialism represents the predatory capitalist expression of a pro- 
gressive tendency in economic development — to construct a human 
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economy on a world scale, freed from the cramping fetters of the nation 
and the state. The national idea in its naked form, as counterposed to im- 
perialism, is not only impotent but also reactionary: it drags the eco- 
nomic life of mankind back to the swaddling clothes of national limited- 
ness. Its sorry political mission, conditioned by ifs impotence, 1s to 
create an ideological cover for the work of the imperialist butchers. 

Demolishing the very foundations of economic life, the present im- 
perialist war, illuminated and embellished by the spiritual poverty or 
charlatanism of the national idea, is the most convincing expression of 
the dead end into which the development of bourgeois society has run. 
Only socialism, which must neutralize the nation economically, uniting 
humanity in the solidarity of cooperation, which liberates the world 
economy from confining national barriers and thereby liberates national 
culture itself from the clutches of the economic competition between na- 
tions — only socialism offers a way out from the contradictions which 
have revealed themselves to us as a terrible threat to all of human cul- 
ture.O 


Two months later, Trotsky returned to the question of the limits within 
which he believed self-determination should be applied. 


Nation and Economy’? 
by Leon Trotsky 


Recognition of every nation’s right to self-determination, which has 
become part of the program of Russian Social Democracy, originates 
from the epoch of the revolutionary battles of national bourgeois democ- 
racy. In the final analysis, this demand means the recognition of every 
nation’s right to state independence. Consequently there follows from 
this the duty of Social Democracy to oppose any regime that compels the 
cohabitation of nations or parts of nations, and to assist — depending on 
circumstances of place and time — the struggle of nations and parts of 
nations against a foreign national yoke. 

But nothing more than that. 

Social Democracy is by no means throwing overboard the program of 
national democracy, as the most unbridled social imperialists would like 
it to. It cannot and does not wish to reconcile itself to the use of state 
coercion for the forcible incorporation of national groups into large state 
bodies in the alleged interests of economic development paralyzed by 
fragmentation into national states. At the same time, Social Democracy 
does not take on the task of increasing this fragmentation; that is, it does 
not transform the national principle into some kind of absolute idea. 
Standing above history... . 
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Capitalism strives to confine both nation and economy within the 
limits of the state. It created a mighty formation which served for a 
whole epoch as the arena of development of nation and economy. But 
nation and economy have come into contradiction — with the state and 
with each other. The state has become too narrow for the economy. 
Striving to expand, it tramples upon the nation. The economy, for its 
part, refuses to subordinate the natural movement of its forces and re- 
sources to the distribution of ethnic groups on the earth's surface. 

The state. essentially an economic organization, is forced to adapt it- 
self to the requirements of economic development. The place of the ex- 
clusive national state must inevitably be taken by a broad democratic fed- 
eration of advanced states, based on the elimination of all customs bar- 
ners. The national community resulting from the needs of cultural de- 
velopment not only will not be destroyed by this, but, on the contrary, 
can find its full completion only on the basis of a republican federation 
of advanced countries. The conditions necessary for this presuppose the 
emancipation of the nation’s limits from those of the economy, and vice 
versa. The economy will be organized on the broad arena of a union of 
European states, as the core of a world-wide organization. Its political 
form can only be a republican federation in whose flexible and elastic 
framework every nation can develop its cultural forces in the greatest 
freedom. 

In contrast to the “socialist” annexationists in Germany and else- 
where, we do not intend to throw overboard the recognition of the right 
of nations to self-determination. On the contrary, we think that the 
epoch is approaching when this right can at last be realized. We are also 
infinitely distant from the idea of counterposing the “sovereign” rights of 
every national group and grouplet to the centralized needs of the econ- 
omy. But in the very course of historical development we discover the 
dialectical reconciliation of both “elements,” the national and the eco- 
nomic. For us, recognition of every nation’s right to self-determination 
is necessarily complemented by the slogan of a democratic federation of 
all the advanced countries, the slogan of the United States of Europe .O 


The 1916 Easter Uprising in Ireland provided a practical test of 
Trotsky’s, Radek’s, and Lenin’s divergent positions on self-determina- 
tion. This was the first major rebellion in Europe since the outbreak of 
the war. The Irish rebels’ stand, “We serve neither king nor kaiser, but 
ireland,” was in stark contrast to that of the majority Socialist leaders. 
The rebellion in Dublin was crushed after several days fighting, and 
James Connolly, Patrick Pearse, and thirteen other leaders were ex- 


ecuted. 
Trotsky’s analysis appeared in the July 4, 1916, issue of Nashe Slovo. 
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Lessons of the Events in Dublin?” 
by Leon Trotsky 


Sir Roger Casement, formerly a prominent official in the British colo- 
nial service, but by conviction a revolutionary Irish nationalist who 
acted as intermediary between Germany and the rising in Ireland has 
been sentenced to death. “I prefer to be standing in the dock to being in 
the prosecutor's place,” he cried before the sentence was passed on him, 
with its statement, in accordance with the time-honored pious formula, 
that Casement was to be “hanged by the neck until dead.” after which 
God was invited to have mercy on his soul. 

Will the sentence be carried out? This question must be giving As- 
quith and Lloyd George some anxious hours. To execute Casement 
would mean making more difficult the situation of the opportunist, 
purely parliamentary Irish Nationalist Party led by Redmond, which is 
ready to sign in the blood of the Dublin rebels a new compromise with 
the government of the United Kingdom. Reprieving Casement, how- 
ever, after so many executions have already taken place, would mean 
openly “showing indulgence to a highly placed traitor.” British social- 
imperialists of the Hyndman type are strumming their demagogic tunes 
on this string, with real hooligan blood-lust. But however Casement's 
personal fate may be settled, the sentence passed on him marks the close 
of this dramatic episode of the rising in Ireland. 

So far as the purely military operations of the rebels were concerned, 
the government, as we know, proved to be rather easily the master of the 
situation. A nationwide movement, such as the nationalist dreamers had 
conceived of, completely failed to occur. The Irish countryside did not 
rise. The Irish bourgeoisie, together with the upper. more influential 
stratum of the Irish intelligentsia, held aloof. Those who fought and died 
were urban workers, along with some revolutionary enthusiasts from the 
petty-bourgeois intelligentsia. 

The historical basis for a national revolution has disappeared even in 
backward Ireland. Insofar as the Irish movements in the last century 
were popular in character, they always drew their strength from the so- 
cial antagonism between the rightless and starving pauper-farmers and 
their all-powerful British landlords. But whereas for the landlords Ire- 
land was merely an object of exploitation by agrarian plundering, for 
British imperialism it was a necessary guarantee of domination of the 
seas. In a pamphlet written on the eve of the war, Casement, speculating 
on arousing Germany’ s interest, showed that an independent Ireland 
would mean “freedom of the seas” and a mortal blow to Britain’s naval 
supremacy. This is true, inasmuch as an “independent” Ireland could 
exist only as an advance post of some imperialist state hostile to Britain, 
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and as its naval base against British command of the seaways. 

It was Gladstone who first set the military and imperial interests of 
Britain quite clearly higher than the interests of the Anglo-Irish land- 
lords, and inaugurated a broad scheme of agrarian legislation whereby 
landlords’ estates were transferred. through the instrumentality of the 
state, to the farmers of Ireland — with, of course, generous compensa- 
tion to the landlords. Anyhow, after the land reforms of 1881-1903 the 
farmers were transformed into conservative petty proprietors, whose at- 
tention the green flag of national independence could no longer distract 
from their small holdings. The surplus of Ireland's educated population 
flowed away in their masses to the cities of Britain, as lawyers, jour- 
nalists, shop assistants, and so on, and in this they were, in the main, 
lost to the “national cause.” The independent Irish bourgeoisie of trade 
and industry. to the extent that such a class was formed in the last few 
decades, at once took up a fighting stance toward the young Irish pro- 
letariat, and thereby removed itself from the national-revolutionary 
camp into that of imperial possibilism and Irish “conciliation.” 

The young working class of Ireland, formed as it was in an atmos- 
phere saturated with heroic memories of national rebellion, and coming 
into conflict with the egoistically narrow and imperially arrogant trade 
unionism of Britain, has naturally wavered between nationalism and 
syndicalism, and is always ready to link these two conceptions together 
in tts revolutionary consciousness. It has attracted to itself some young 
intellectuals and certain nationalist enthusiasts, who, in their turn have 
brought about the ascendancy of the green flag over the red in the labor 
movement. Thus, the “national revolution,” in Ireland too, has 
amounted in practice to a workers’ revolt and Casement’s markedly iso- 
lated position in the movement merely gives sharper emphasis to this 
fact. 

In a wretched, shameful article Plekhanov wrote recently of the 
‘“harmfulness” of the Irish rising to the cause of freedom and rejoiced 
that the Irish people had “to their honor,” understood this and had not 
supported the revolutionary madmen. Only given complete patriotic 
softening of the brain can one imagine that the Irish peasants declined to 
take part in the revolution out of regard for the international situation and 
thereby saved the “honor” of Ireland. Actually, they were guided merely 
by the blind egoism typical of farmers and their utter indifference to ev- 
erything that happens beyond the bounds of their bits of land. For this 
reason and this alone they made possible the swift victory of the London 
government over the heroic defenders of the Dublin barricades. 

The experiment of an Irish national rebellion, in which Casement rep- 
resented, with undoubted personal courage, the outworn hopes and 
methods of the past, is over and done with. But the historical role of the 
Irish proletariat is only beginning. Already it has brought its class anger 
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against militarism and imperialism into this rising, under an out-of-date 
flag. This anger will not now subside. On the contrary, it will find 
echoes all over Britain. Scottish soldiers smashed down the barricades of 
Dublin. But in Scotland itself the miners have rallied round the red flag 
raised by MacLean and his comrades. 

The hangman’s work done by Lloyd George will be sternly avenged 
by those very workers whom the Hendersons are now trying to chain to 
the bloody war chariot of imperialism.0 


Writing two months earlier in the Berner Tagwacht, Radek also had ar- 
gued that the land reform in Ireland had removed the social base for 
an Irish national revolt. The following is excerpted from his analysis of 
the Easter Rising. 


The Song is Played Out?’ 
by Karl Radek 


The thunder of cannon has solemnly laid to rest a specter that has kept 
the rulers of Britain awake nights throughout history since the eighteenth 
century. As something that could endanger Britain's international posi- 
tion, the Irish question is played out. 

The Irish question was an agrarian question. The nobility’s hunger 
for cultivable land drove England to conquer Ireland. To this reason for 
the conquest later came an additional cause to maintain British rule over 
the emerald isle: an independent Ireland could endanger at any time Brit- 
ain’s sea lanes just as Britain itself endangers Germany’s. Yet the op- 
pression of Ireland by the landlords did not lessen, but became more in- 
tense, as it came to be accompanied by the suppression of any industrial 
development. . .. 

In the 1880s agrarian unrest surged fiercely across Ireland. The Brit- 
ish bourgeoisie felt compelled to grant concessions to the Irish peasants. 
It was all the more able to do this now that it exploited the entire world. 
After the British bourgeoisie had granted Ireland a number of political 
concessions . . . it laid its axe against the roots of British landlord rule in 
Ireland. ... 

The peasants, who had until then constituted the social basis of every 
antt-British movement, were appeased, and turned their attention to 
questions of agriculture and of farmers’ cooperative banks. “If such ac- 
tions as boycott, mutilation of cattle, political murder, and refusal to pay 
rent have not entirely disappeared, they have not for some time been a 
factor in political life... . Today, after the great land reform, the Cath- 
olic population of Ireland consists not of famished malcontents, but 
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overwhelmingly of small farmers, who are inclined around the world to 
a calm and conservative attitude.” So wrote Professor Dibellins in his 
basic treatise on Britain's problem in Ireland published as the war broke 
out. His assessment only confirms what we heard during the Dublin un- 
rest from such a competent judge of Britain as Comrade T. Rothstein. 

Meanwhile the Irish nationalist movement has acquired a new social 
foundation, The economic ascent of the Irish peasants also promoted the 
development of the urban petty bourgeoisie, the intellectuals, who serve 
the peasant population as lawyers, teachers, and journalists. Since the 
petty bourgeoisie suffers from the competition of British capital, intel- 
lectuals began to dream of the complete independence of the country, 
which would put the government into their hands. Indeed they began to 
agitate for the establishment of Irish as a national language, which is 
spoken by perhaps seven percent of the population and remains at a 
medieval level of development. This movement, called “Sinn Fein,’** 
was a purely urban pettv-bourgeots movement, and although it caused 
considerable commotion, it had little social backing. When its hopes for 
German assistance led it to revolt, this amounted only to a putsch that the 
British government easily disposed of. 

The extinguishing of the blaze in Ireland reveals an aspect of the so- 
called national question. A national movement only wields real power 
when strong class interests stand behind it. In Poland, when the nobility 
gave way to the bourgeoisie, the latter found possibilities for economic 
development in the Russian Empire, despite the tsarist knout. In the long 
run the Polish bourgeoisie, too, would have been fettered by tsarism, but 
that would not be grounds for an effort to separate from Russia and es- 
tablish a state, but for an attempt to be rid of tsarist rule. So it wanted to 
have nothing to do with an independence struggle. 

As soon as the economic interests of the /rish peasantry no longer 
stood opposed to British domination, it deserted the banner of the inde- 
pendence struggle. The peasantry was content to struggle for home rule. 
It was the tragic fate of the adherents of Sinn Fein that they, as petty 
bourgeois, did not understand this and were seduced by nationalist 
dreams. 

In keeping with its predatory character, the British bourgeoisie will 
punish them with the gallows for this error. They fall as victims of the 
imperialist world war. Although the proletariat does not share their 
ideals, and indeed often confronts them as opponents, yet it will record 
their blood in the registry of the crimes of those who unleashed the war.0 


The first issue of Sbornik Sotsial-Demokrata, published in October 
1916, presented quite a different appraisal of the Irish revolt by Lenin, 
contained in his article, “The Discussion on Self-Determination Sum- 


med Up.” 
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The Irish Rebellion of 1916°” 
by V.I. Lenin 


The views of the opponents of self-determination lead to the conclu- 
sion that the vitality of small nations oppressed by imperialism has al- 
ready been sapped, that they cannot play any role against imperialism, 
that support of their purely national aspirations will lead to nothing, etc. 
The imperialist war of 1914-16 has provided facts which refute such 
conclusions. 

The war proved to be an epoch of crisis for the West-European na- 
tions, and for imperialism as a whole. Every crisis discards the conven- 
tionalities, tears away the outer wrappings, sweeps away the obsolete 
and reveals the underlying springs and forces. What has it revealed from 
the standpoint of the movement of oppressed nations? In the colonies 
there have been a number of attempts at rebellion, which the oppressor 
nations, naturally did all they could to hide by means of a military cen- 
sorship. Nevertheless, it is known that in Singapore the British brutally 
suppressed a mutiny among their Indian troops; that there were attempts 
at rebellion in French Annam, (see Nashe Slovo) and in the German 
Cameroons (see the Junius pamphlet); that in Europe, on the one hand, 
there was a rebellion in Ireland, which the “freedom-loving” English, 
who did not dare to extend conscription to Ireland, suppressed by exe- 
cutions, and, on the other, the Austrian Government passed the death sen- 
tence on the deputies of the Czech Diet “for treason”, and shot whole 
Czech regiments for the same “crime”.“° 

This list is, of course, far from complete. Nevertheless, it proves that, 
owing to the crisis of imperialism, the flames of national revolt have 
flared up beth in the colomes and in Europe, and that national sym- 
pathies and antipathies have manifested themselves in spite of the 
Draconian threats and measures of repression. All this before the crisis 
of imperialism hit its peak; the power of the imperialist bourgeoisie was 
yet to be undermined (this may be brought about by a war of “attrition” 
but has not yet happened) and the proletarian movements in the im- 
perialist countries were still very feeble. What will happen when the war 
has caused complete exhaustion, or when, in one state at least, the power 
of the bourgeoisie has been shaken under the blows of proletarian strug- 
gle, as that of tsarism in 1905? 

On May 9, 1916, there appeared in Berner Tagwacht, the organ of the 
Zimmerwald group, including some of the Leftists, an article on the 
Irish rebellion entitled “Their Song Is Over” and signed with the initials 
K. R.*! It described the Irish rebellion as being nothing more nor less 
than a “putsch”, for, as the author argued, “the Irish question was an 
agrarian one,” the peasants had been pacified by reforms, and the 
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nationalist movement remained only a “purely urban, petty-bourgeois 
movement, which, notwithstanding the sensation it caused, had not 
much social backing”. 

It is not surprising that this monstrously doctrinaire and pedantic as- 
sessment coincided with that of a Russian national-liberal Cadet. Mr. A. 
Kulisher (Rech No. 102, April 15. 1916), who also labelled the rebellion 
“the Dublin putsch”. 

It is to be hoped that, in accordance with the adage, “it’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody any good”, many comrades, who were not aware of 
the morass they were sinking into by repudiating ‘“‘self-determination” 
and by treating the national movements of small nations with disdain, 
will have their eyes opened by the “accidental” coincidence of opinion 
held by a Social-Democrat and a representative of the imperialist 
bourgeoisie!! 

The term “‘putsch”. in its scientific sense, may be employed only 
when the attempt at insurrection has revealed nothing but a circle of con- 
spirators or stupid maniacs, and has aroused no sympathy among the 
masses. The centuries-old Irish national movement, having passed 
through various stages and combinations of class interest, manifested it- 
self, in particular, in a mass Irish National Congress in America (Vor- 
warts, March 20, 1916) which called for Irish independence; it also 
manifested itself in street fighting conducted by a section of the urban 
petty bourgeoisie and a section of the workers after a long period of mass 
agitation, demonstrations, suppression of newspapers, etc. Whoever 
calls such a rebellion a “putsch” is either a hardened reactionary, or a 
doctrinaire hopelessly incapable of envisaging a social revolution as a 
living phenomenon. 

To imagine that social revolution is conceivable without revolts by 
small nations in the colonies and in Europe, without revolutionary out- 
bursts by a section of the petty bourgeoisie with all its prejudices, with- 
out a movement of the politically non-conscious proletarian and semi- 
proletarian masses against oppression by the landowners, the church, 
and the monarchy, against national oppression, etc. — to imagine all 
this is to repudiate social revolution. So one army lines up in one place 
and says, “We are for socialism”, and another, somewhere else and 
says, “We are for imperialism”, and that will be a soctal revolution! 
Only those who hold such a ridiculously pedantic view could villify the 
Irish rebellion by calling it a “putsch”. 

Whoever expects a “pure” social revolution will never live to see it. 
Such a person pays lip-service to revolution without understanding what 
revolution 1s. 

The Russian Revolution of 1905 was a bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion. It consisted of a series of battles in which al} the discontented class- 
es, groups and elements of the population participated. Among these 
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there were masses imbued with the crudest prejudices, with the vaguest 
and most fantastic aims of struggle; there were small groups which ac- 
cepted Japanese money, there were speculators and adventurers, etc. 
But objectively, the mass movement was breaking the back of tsarism 
and paving the way for democracy; for this reason the class-conscious 
workers led it. 

The socialist revolution in Europe cannot be anything other than an 
outburst of mass struggle on the part of all and sundry oppressed and dis- 
contented elements. Inevitably, sections of the petty bourgeoisie and of 
the backward workers will participate in it — without such participation, 
mass struggle is impossible, without it no revolution is possible — and 
just as inevitably will they bring into the movement their prejudices, 
their reactionary fantasies, their weaknesses and errors. But objectively 
they will attack capital, and the class-conscious vanguard of the revolu- 
tion, the advanced proletariat, expressing this objective truth of a var- 
iegated and discordant, motley and outwardly fragmented, mass strug- 
gle, will be able to unite and direct it, capture power, seize the banks, 
expropriate the trusts which all hate (though for different reasons!), and 
introduce other dictatorial measures which in their totality will amount 
to the overthrow of the bourgeoisie and the victory of socialism, which, 
however, will by no means immediately “purge” itself of petty- 
bourgeois slag. 

Social-Democracy, we read in the Polish theses (J, 4), “must utilise 
the struggle of the young colonial bourgeoisie against European im- 
perialism in order to sharpen the revolutionary crisis in Europe”. (Au- 
thors’ italics.)* 

Is it not clear that it 1s least of all permissible to contrast Europe to the 
colonies in this respect? The struggle of the oppressed nations in 
Europe, a struggle capable of going all the way to insurrection and street 
fighting, capable of breaking down the iron discipline of the army and 
martial law, will “sharpen the revolutionary crisis in Europe” to an infi- 
nitely greater degree than a much more developed rebellion in a remote 
colony. A blow delivered against the power of the English imperialist 
bourgeoisie by a rebellion in Ireland is a hundred times more significant 
politically than a blow of equal force delivered in Asia or in Africa. . . . 
The dialectics of history are such that small nations, powerless as an in- 
dependent factor in the struggle against imperialism, play a part as one 
of the ferments, one of the bacilli, which help the real anti-imperialist 
force, the socialist proletariat, to make its appearance on the scene. 

The general staffs in the current war are doing their utmost to utilise 
any national and revolutionary movement in the enemy camp: the Ger- 
mans utilise the Irish rebellion, the French — the Czech movement, etc. 
They are acting quite correctly from their own point of view. A serious 
war would not be treated seriously if advantage were not taken of the 
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enemy's slightest weakness and if every opportunity that presented itself 
were not seized upon, the more so since it is impossible to know be- 
forehand at what moment, where, and with what force some powder 
magazine will “explode”. We would be very poor revolutionaries if, in 
the proletariat’s great war of liberation for socialism. we did not know 
how to utilise every popular movement against every single disaster im- 
perialism brings in order to intensify and extend the crisis. If we were, 
on the one hand, to repeat in a thousand keys the declaration that we are 
“opposed” to all national oppression and. on the other, to describe the 
herotc revolt of the most mobile and enlightened section of certain 
classes in an oppressed nation against its oppressors as a “putsch”, we 
should be sinking to the same level of stupidity as the Kautskyites. 

It is the misfortune of the Irish that they rose prematurely, before the 
European revolt of the proletariat had had time to mature. Capitalism is 
not so harmoniously built that the various sources of rebellion can im- 
mediately merge of their own accord, without reverses and defeats. On 
the other hand, the very fact that revolts do break out at different times. 
in different places, and are of different kinds, guarantees wide scope and 
depth to the general movement; but it is only in premature, individual, 
sporadic and therefore unsuccessful, revolutionary movements that the 
masses gain experiences, acquire knowledge, gather strength, and get to 
know their real leaders, the socialist proletarians, and in this way pre- 
pare for the general onslaught. just as certain strikes, demonstrations, 
local and national, mutinies in the army, outbreaks among the peasantry, 
etc., prepared the way for the general onslaught in 1905. 
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“The Song is Played Out.” 

42. See the Gazeta Robotnicza theses printed in this chapter. 
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Russia: Toward Revolution 


By September 1915 the tsarist military machine was irreparably dam- 
aged. The mounting social crisis had driven even the bourgeois parties 
into opposition, leaving the government isolated. A new upsurge of 
workers’ struggles was under way. The war raged on, with no end in 
sight. 


Russian Social Democrats prepared for a revolutionary explosion. One 
aspect of their discussions that was to prove crucial to the course of 
the Russian revolution was the question of its social character and the 
tasks that it would pose for the proletariat. 


The Bolsheviks and Mensheviks agreed that the revolution on the 
agenda in tsarist Russia was a bourgeois-democratic revolution. Its 
tasks were first and foremost to bring down the tsarist autocracy, 
establish a republic, abolish feudal obligations and privileges, destroy 
landlordism, and secure political liberties. 


Despite this seeming agreement, however, the Bolsheviks and Men- 
sheviks drew fundamentally opposing strategic political conclusions 
about the tasks of the Russian working class and its vanguard. Looking 
back on these differences the year following the October 1917 revolu- 
tion, Lenin described the basic lines of cleavage. Since the tasks of the 
impending revolution were bourgeois-democratic, Lenin said, the 
Mensheviks argued that “the proletariat must not go beyond what is 
acceptable to the bourgeoisie and must pursue a policy of compro- 
mise with it.” 

The Bolsheviks, Lenin said, replied that “this was a bourgeois-liberal 
theory. The bourgeoisie were trying to bring about the reform of the 
state on bourgeois, reformist, not revolutionary lines, while preserv- 
ing the monarchy, the landlord system, etc., as far as possible. The 
proletariat must carry through the bourgeois-democratic revolution to 
the end, not allowing itself to be ‘bound’ by the reformism of the 
bourgeoisie.” 


In contrast to the Mensheviks, the Bolsheviks looked to the peasantry, 
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not to the liberal bourgeoisie, as a revolutionary ally. “The Bolsheviks 
formulated the alignment of class forces in the bourgeois revolution as 
follows,” Lenin wrote in the 1918 pamphlet. “The proletariat, winning 
over the peasants, will neutralise the liberal bourgeoisie and utterly 
destroy the monarchy, medievalism and the landlord system. 


“It is the alliance between the proletariat and the peasants in general 
that reveals the bourgeois character of the revolution, for the peasants 
in general are smali producers who stand on the basis of commodity 
production. 


“Further, the Bolsheviks then added, the proletariat will win over the 
entire semi-proletariat (all the working and exploited people), will 
neutralise the middie peasants and overthrow the bourgeoisie; this 
will be the socialist revolution, as distinct from a bourgeois-democrat- 
ic revolution.”! 


Exactly how this revolutionary process would unfold in practice, the 
Bolsheviks said, how protracted or how condensed its different states 
would be, could not be determined in advance. That would depend on 
the relative strength of the various class forces and capacities of the 
proletarian vanguard, as well as what was happening in the interna- 
tional class struggle. 


The aim of Bolshevik activity in Russia was to organize the proletariat 
so that it could lead the peasant majority in the overthrow of the tsarist 
autocracy and the establishment of a provisional revolutionary govern- 
ment. In its class character and tasks, the Bolsheviks said, such a rev- 
olutionary government would be a revolutionary democratic dictator- 
ship of the proletariat and peasantry. 


As Russia headed into a prerevolutionary situation at the end of 1915, 
these longstanding differences between the Bolsheviks and Men- 
sheviks had been sharpened by the deep divisions over the war and 
the Second International. 


Not all those in the Russian Social Democracy who were to join with 
the Bolsheviks in leading the October 1917 insurrection and sub- 
sequently launching the Communist International, however, agreed 
with them in the prewar period on the strategy and class forces in the 
Russian revolution. Leon Trotsky had differed with Lenin on this fun- 
damental question since the early years of the century, adopting a pos- 
ition between the two fundamental trends that were most influential in 

the Russian proletariat. | 


Writing in Nashe Slovo at the beginning of September 1915, Trotsky ar- 
gued that capitalist expansion in Russia since 1905 had reduced the ca- 
pacity of any class other than the proletariat to play a revolutionary 
role, and that the empire’s majority peasant population would be far 
less of a revolutionary factor in years to come than it had been during 
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the 1905-07 events. The aim of Social Democratic politics, he argued, 
thus could no tonger be a “national bourgeois revolution,” but rather 
only the “international revolution of the proletariat.” 


The Social Forces in the Russian Revolution? 
by Leon Trotsky 


The basic contradiction in the historically belated revolution of 1905 
was that while the immediate objective task of that revolution was to 
open the road to bourgeois development of the nation, the principal driv- 
ing force of the revolution turned out to be the proletariat. The classic 
[French] bourgeois revolution of 1789-93 relied upon the Third Estate, 
with the urban petty bourgeoisie led by the intelligentsia as its nucleus. 
In Russia profound objective and subjective antagonisms divided this 
“third estate.” even before its historical emancipation. The proletariat 
confronted the big bourgeoisie. while the social weight and political im- 
portance of the petty bourgeoisie constituted an insignificant quantity. 

What has changed in this picture during the past decade? 

The years of reaction and economic crisis saw a relative Europeaniz- 
ing of our industry; the level of technique was raised, and more intensive 
methods of exploiting labor-power were introduced. The three years be- 
fore the war were a time of mighty economic upsurge. Revolution, 
counterrevolution, and economic crisis had deadly effects primarily on 
the petty and middle bourgeoisie, while the industrial boom enriched 
mainly the big capitalists. This resulted in a further deepening of the so- 
cial contradictions which, in the revolution of 1905, had already ruled 
out the possibility of a protracted joint, or parallel, struggle against the 
old regime by the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. During this period the 
proletariat grew, became still more concentrated in production, and took 
its strongest steps forward in class organization and class consciousness. 
Thus, the fundamental contradiction of our past revolution expresses it- 
self today more deeply and in a more clearly defined form. 

The proletariat is the only independent force that can now exist in the 
revolutionary movement. In its very first moves the proletariat will find 
arrayed against it the mighty forces of the bourgeois nation, from the re- 
actionary landlord forces right through to the liberal intellectual! forces. 

Today, based on the experience of the Russian revolution and of the 
reaction, we can expect the peasantry to play a less independent, not to 
mention decisive, role in the development of revolutionary events than it 
did in 1905. To the extent that the peasantry has remained in the grip of 
“estate” and feudal slavery. it continues to suffer from economic and 
ideological disunity, political immaturity, and cultural backwardness 
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and helplessness. Despite its elemental opposition to the old regime, in 
every movement the peasantry ’s social energy is always paralyzed by 
these weaknesses. They force it to halt precisely where really revolution- 
ary action begins. l 

The economic and cultural progress made by the peasantry in this 
period has proceeded entirely along the line of bourgeois development, 
and has further developed the class contradictions within the peasantry 
itself. For the industrial proletariat. therefore, itis now — immeasurably 
more so than in 1905 -— a question of attracting to its side the rural pro- 
letarian and semiproletarian elements rather than the peasantry as an “es- 
tate.” In these circumstances. the revolutionary movement acquires an 
incomparably less “national” and an incomparably greater “class” char- 
acter than it had in 1905. 

In recent years, both before and during the war, the sharper class dif- 
ferentiation and greater maturity of social relations have been vividly ex- 
pressed in Russian political activity. 

The 1905 strike wave stirred up wide circles of bourgeois society, 
especially its left wing. While the revolutionary strike wave just before 
the war was incomparably more systematic and conscious than that of 
ten years ago, this time the strikes faced the almost total apathy of the in- 
termediate groups, the so-called “bourgeois democracy.” 

And while at the beginning of the century the urban movement found 
a confused but noisy echo in the agrarian unrest among the peasantry that 
had been intensifying since 1902, the 1912-13 proletarian strike wave 
met with no response at all in the countryside. 

The Russian intelligentsia had played a disproportionate role in the 
old revolutionary movement. But in recent years it underwent earnest 
training in the service of capital as it got itself caught up in the process 
of the country’s capitalist development. The intelligentsia became ex- 
tremely susceptible to the imperialist aims and suggestions of capital, 
and has covered them up with the garbage of its radical-democratic or 
“socialist” ideology. 

During the Russo-Japanese War the first steps in the mobilization of 
the ponderous Zemstvo opposition were accomplished under the slogan 
of popular representation.” In the subsequent period the intelligentsia 
waged its campaign by holding mass meetings and forming associations 
under the banners of peace and a constituent assembly. 

Now the property-owners* “opposition” is mobilizing under the slo- 
gan of organizing for victory, and takes responsibility for the war and its 
continuation. At the same time, the “opposition” as a whole, and its left. 
Cadet wing in an especially demonstrative way, has refused to raise 
elementary domestic problems, since these cannot be solved, according 
to the liberal press, without a struggle. 


In 1904-1905. too, the bourgeois classes were neither able nor in- 
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clined to carry on a revolutionary struggle. But their “irresponsible” op- 
position exposed the state power, and in the first period of the revolution 
they were benevolently neutra! toward the revolutionary popular mass- 
es. Today the bourgeois parties. including the social-patriotic rabble, see 
the revival of revolutionary struggle as a service to the kaiser and a be- 
trayal of national interests. In order to isolate the revolutionary opposi- 
tion they refuse to mobilize the bourgeois classes, even if only to call for 
a responsible ministry. let alone universal suffrage. They insist on a 
business-like reshuffling of ministers, and close ranks around the gov- 
ernment, thus becoming a buffer between it and the popular masses. 

However wretched the liberal-democratic press may have been in the 
1904-1905 “spring” period, its politically amorphous oppositional at- 
titude fostered the growing revolutionary excitement of the popular 
masses. Today the entire liberal press consciously strives to divert the 
popular masses” social and political discontent into a national-patriotic 
unification with the government and the ruling parties of June 3. 

All these changes are summed up in the isolation of the proletariat that 
is now very pronounced indeed. 

Between the monarchy and militarism, on the one hand, and the popu- 
lar masses on the other, now stands a complex mechanism of bourgeois 
parties, newspapers, and public organizations and congresses of all 
kinds. They are bound to the monarchy by a unity of imperialist schemes 
and a community of political responsibility. The revolutionary mobiliza- 
tion of the proletariat now runs up against not only the state police sys- 
tem, as in the days of Plehve and Svyatopolk-Mirsky, but also against 
the “social” police of patriotism, whose police function is now being 
carried out by all the bourgeois parties, with the assistance of the guer- 
rilla bands of social patriotism. 

These factors together determine the general direction of revolution- 
ary Social Democratic politics in Russia. 


A National or an International Course? 


The revolution of 1905 was historically belated in the sense that it in- 
volved the struggle of bourgeois society as a whole against the “serf- 
holding” state, that is, a national revolution. In another sense it was a 
historical anticipation, because its principal driving force was the pro- 
letariat. The struggle was carried out not only under the benevolent neu- 
trality of bourgeois society. as in the revolution’s first period, but also in 
opposition to bourgeois society, as in its second. 

This dual standpoint explains why the revolution of 1905 was not car- 
ried through to completion. The causes of defeat lay, on the one hand, in 
the insufficient strength of bourgeois democracy and the insufficient rev- 
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olutionary “preparedness” of the peasantry. And on the other hand, they 
lay in the working class’s lack of revolutionary strength and in the ab- 
sence of support from the European proletariat in the form of a parallel 
revolutionary movement, at a time when tsarism was wholly reliant 
upon the stock exchanges and capitalist governments of Europe. 

These two explanations cannot be united in a mechanical way. The 
very factor that strengthens the Russian proletariat, increases its num- 
bers, raises its consciousness, and heightens its connection with the 
world proletariat — the development of capitalism in its modern, con- 
centrated form — is leading to the final disappearance of urban 
bourgeois democracy as a political force and to the further social disin- 
tegration of the peasantry as an “estate.” 

But it is precisely this factor — capitalism — that has been at work in 
the entire post-revolutionary period. Our social relations in this decade 
have developed toward a further reduction of the potential revolutionary 
role of the petty bourgeoisie and the peasantry and a further growth in 
the numbers and productive importance of the industrial proletariat. If a 
“national” revolution could not be completed in 1905, then a second na- 
tional revolution, that is, a revolution that unites “the nation” against the 
old regime, cannot now even be posed. 

Social Democracy, of course, takes into account and makes good use 
in its struggle of every oppositional movement of other social forces. 
But the major, fundamental question is: Do we consider the bourgeois 
classes of Russia, which have finally revealed their reactionary im- 
perialist nature in foreign policy, to be capable of a revolutionary role in 
internal affairs? Should the development of the Russian revolution, the 
movement of the Russian proletariat, in practice be made dependent on 
the revolutionary movement of the Russian intelligentsia, the urban 
petty bourgeoisie, and the peasantry? Or should we rather subordinate 
the movement of the Russian proletariat to the tasks and aims of the 
movement of the entire proletariat of Europe and make the Russian rev- 
olution dependent on the proletarian struggle throughout the capitalist 
world? In short: should the basic course of all our politics be toward a 
national bourgeois revolution or toward an international revolution of 
the proletariat? 

This is precisely the main dividing line between us, the revolutionary 
internationalists, and the Russian social patriots. They do not simply 
float along blindly with the current, but rather, in a politically dubious 
way, “accept” the war and participate in “the organization of victory.” 
They do this in the name of the fictitious and essentially reactionary idea 
of creating a national basis for the revolution, one that embraces the en- 
tire people. ... 


From this follows the entire enormous task that today falls to the Rus- 
sian proletariat and its party. 
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In 1905 the slogan “Down with the war!”, along with “Down with the 
autocracy!”, became a popular watchword that brought the proletariat 
closer to the other classes in society. Today, however, this same cry of 
“Down with the war!”, the initial slogan of the whole subsequent move- 
ment of the proletariat, puts the Social Democrats in hostile opposition 
to all the parties of bourgeois society. Now the proletariat’s mobilization 
assumes a revolutionary class character from the very outset. 

No firm assumptions are possible about the extent to which the pro- 
letariat’s Socialist vanguard can rally the lower classes, the rural and 
urban poor, around itself in this struggle. How far it will be able to lead 
them is unclear. Without a doubt, however, Social Democracy is now 
more than ever the only destined leader of these masses. It is summoned 
by its historical duty to raise among them its banner of peace and revo- 
lution. 

But here, as everywhere, we shall proceed from a profound convic- 
tion of the necessity of the European proletartat’s revolutionary struggle 
against their own capitalist reaction, against militarism, and against pri- 
vate ownership of the means of production. Only this struggle, a period 
of direct offensive by the proletariat of Western Europe against the state 
power, only an international socialist revolution can create the condi- 
tions and advance those forces with whose aid the revolutionary struggle 
of Russia’s proletariat can be carried through to the end. 

However, the revolutionary struggle of the Russian proletariat, the 
aim of all our political work, will itself quickly become the most impor- 
tant factor in the relationship of social forces in Europe. Whatever pow- 
erful national obstacles stand in its way, it will give a mighty impetus to 
the revolutionary offensive of the European proletariat against the foun- 
dations of capitalist society. 

Our recognition that hopes of a national revolution are illusory does 
not imply any rejection of the revolution but, on the contrary, the exten- 
sion of its historical basis and its social aims, and the intensification of 
its class methods.O 


Gregory Zinoviev replied to Trotsky’s articles in the October 11, 1915, 
issue of Sotsial-Demokrat. 


b 2% hd 


War and the Revolutionary Crisis* 
i by Gregory Zinoviev 


In the camp of the platonic internationalists (Nashe Slovo), vacilla- 
tions continue even in the face of the approaching decisive events. 
Nashe Slovo arrives at the liquidation of revolutionary tactics in Russia 
by yet another route. 
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From the correct and important thesis that the destiny of the Russian 
revolution is now tied more closely than ever to the fortunes of the inter- 
national proletarian revolution, they draw a profoundly incorrect conclu- 
sion. They proceed as though the task of the bourgeois-democratic rev- 
olution in Russia should be dropped from the agenda. They proclaim 
that there is no bourgeois-democratic movement in Russia, that the 
peasantry cannot play a revolutionary role, that the Russian proletariat 
has to wait until, along with the proletariat of other countries, it is able 
to bring about a revolution on an international scale. (Nashe Slovo, num- 
bers 181-182, a series of editorial articles entitled, “The War Crisis”).” 

The same old Trotskyist tune in a new key! What a profoundly harm- 
ful /iquidationist idea! Only the liquidators — none other than Potresov 
and Larin — can benefit from posing the question in this way. It leads in 
fact to renouncing the struggle for a new revolution in Russia, to abdicat- 
ing from the proletariat’s task of rousing the masses of the urban and 
rural petty bourgeoisie to the struggle for a republic and for the confisca- 
tion of the landlords’ estates. This is indeed the ideological umbilical 
cord that ties Trotsky to the liquidators. 

No, revolutionary Social Democracy struggles as before for the dem- 
ocratic revolution in Russia. The imperialist World War has indissolubly 
bound the revolutionary crisis in our country to the growing proletarian 
socialist revolution in the West. Even ten years ago revolutionary Rus- 
sian Social Democracy conceived of the democratic revolution in Russia 
as the prologue to the socialist revolution in the West. Developments 
have taken a strong step forward. The time of the prologue is approach- 
ing that of the epilogue. The tie between the democratic revolution in 
Russia and the socialist revolution in the West has become closer still. 

But that means neither renouncing the “three pillars” nor dismissing 
the slogans of the democratic revolution in Russia, but rather a still 
more energetic struggle for this revolution. The interests of tens of mil- 
lions of petty bourgeois and semiproletarians in Russia have not been re- 
conciled with either the monarchy or with the great feudal landlords. 
The conflict of these interests stares us in the face. The petty bourgeoisie 
has wavered and will waver again; yesterday it generally followed the 
liberals, today the bourgeois patriots. The task of the proletariat is not to 
dismiss the democratic interests of the masses out of hand, but to help 
the masses escape from the influence of the bourgeoisie, to make good 
use of life’s lessons to expose yesterday's liberal and today’s patriotic il- 
lusions. 

Long live the second democratic revolution in Russia, opening the era 
of world proletarian revolution! Victory over the tsarist monarchy, not 
for “victory” over Germany, but for the development of the proletarian 
socialist revolution in the West! Such is the banner of revolutionary So- 
cial Democracy in Russia.O 
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The Bolsheviks argued that the proletariat should not abandon to the 
bourgeoisie the banner of a national-democratic revolution. Lenin 
explained the difference between the political line proposed by the 
proletariat for the revolution and that advanced by the bourgeoisie, as 
illustrated by the 1905-1907 upsurge, in the November 20, 1915, issue 
of Sotsial-Demokrat. These opposing class perspectives, Lenin wrote, 
underlay the strategic and programmatic divisions between Bol- 
shevism and Menshevism. 


On the Two Lines in the Revolution’ 
by V.I. Lenin 


The experience of the 1905 Revolution and of the subsequent counter- 
revolutionary period in Russia teaches us that in our country zwo lines of 
revolution could be observed, in the sense that there was a struggle be- 
tween two classes — the proletariat and the liberal bourgeoisie — for 
leadership of the masses. The proletariat advanced in a revolutionary 
fashion, and was leading the democratic peasantry towards the over- 
throw of the monarchy and the landowners. .. . 

The first line of the Russian bourgeois-democratic revolution, as de- 
duced from the facts and not from “strategic” prattle, was marked by a 
resolute struggle of the proletariat, which was irresolutely followed by 
the peasantry. Both these classes fought against the monarchy and the 
landowners. The lack of strength and resolution in these classes led to 
their defeat (although a partial breach was made in the edifice of the au- 
tocracy). . 

The behaviour of the liberal bourgeoisie was the second line. We Bol- 
sheviks have always affirmed, especially since the spring of 1906, that 
this line was represented by the Cadets and Octobrists as a single force. 
The 1905-15 decade has proved the correctness of our view. At the de- 
cisive moments of the struggle, the Cadets, together with the Octobrists, 
betrayed democracy and went to the aid of the tsar and the landowners. 
The “liberal” line of the Russian revolution was marked by the “pacifi- 
cation” and the fragmentary character of the masses’ struggle so as to en- 
able the bourgeoisie to make peace with the monarchy... . 

The Bolsheviks helped the proletariat consciously to follow the first 
line, to fight with supreme courage and to lead the peasants. The Men- 
sheviks were constantly slipping into the second line; they demoralised 
the proletariat by adapting its movement to the liberals. . .. 

Only these trends —- the Bolshevik and the Menshevik — manifested 
themselves in the politics of the masses in 1904-08, and later, in 1908- 
14. Why was that? It was because only these trends had firm class roots 
— the former in the proletariat, the latter in the liberal bourgeoisie. 
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This state of affairs patently indicates the task of the proletariat. That 
task is the waging of a supremely courageous revolutionary struggle 
against the monarchy (utilising the slogans of the January Conference of 
1912,8 the “three pillars”), a struggle that will sweep along in its wake 
all the democratic masses, i.e., mainly the peasantry. At the same time, 
the proletariat must wage a ruthless struggle against chauvinism, a strug- 
gle in alliance with the European proletariat for the socialist revolution 
in Europe. The vacillation of the petty bourgeoisie is no accident; it is in- 
evitable, for it logically follows from their class stand. The war crisis has 
strengthened the economic and political factors that are impelling the 
petty bourgeoisie, including the peasantry, to the left. Herein lies the ob- 
jective foundation of the full possibility of victory for the democratic 
revolution in Russia. There is no need here for us to prove that the objec- 
tive conditions in Western Europe are ripe for a socialist revolution; this 
was admitted before the war by all influential socialists in all advanced 
countries. 

To bring clarity into the alignment of classes in the impending revolu- 
tion is the main task of a revolutionary party. This task is being shirked 
by the Organising Committee, which within Russia remains a faithful 
ally to Nashe Dyelo, and abroad utters meaningless “Left” phrases. This 
task is being wrongly tackled in Nashe Slovo by Trotsky, who is repeat- 
ing his “original” 1905 theory and refuses to give some thought to the 
reason why, in the course of ten years, life has been bypassing this 
splendid theory. 

From the Bolsheviks Trotsky’s original theory has borrowed their call 
for a decisive proletarian revolutionary struggle and for the conquest of 
political power by the proletariat, while from the Mensheviks it has bor- 
rowed “repudiation” of the peasantry’s role. The peasantry, he asserts, 
are divided into strata, have become differentiated; their potential revo- 
lutionary role has dwindled more and more; in Russia a “national” rev- 
olution is impossible; “we are living in the era of imperialism,” says 
Trotsky, and “imperialism does not contrapose the bourgeois nation to 
the old regime, but the proletariat to the bourgeois nation.” 

Here we have an amusing example of playing with the word “im- 
perialism”. If, in Russia, the proletariat already stands contraposed to 
the “bourgeois nation”, then Russia is facing a socialist revolution (!), 
and the slogan “Confiscate the landed estates” (repeated by Trotsky in 
1915, following the January Conference of 1912), is incorrect; in that 
case we must speak, not of a “revolutionary workers’ ” government, but 
of a “workers’ socialist’ government! The length Trotsky’s muddled 
thinking goes to is evident from his phrase that by their resoluteness the 
proletariat will attract the “non-proletarian [!] popular masses” as well 
(No. 217)!? Trotsky has not realised that if the proletariat induce the 
non-proletarian masses to confiscate the landed estates and overthrow 
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the monarchy, then that will be the consummation of the “national 
bourgeois revolution” in Russia: it will be a revolutionary-democratic 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry! 

A whole decade — the great decade of 1905-15 — has shown the 
existence of two and only two class lines in the Russian revolution. The 
differentiation of the peasantry has enhanced the class struggle within 
them: it has aroused very many hitherto politically dormant elements. It 
has drawn the rural proletariat closer to the urban proletariat (the Bol- 
sheviks have insisted ever since 1906 that the former should be sepa- 
rately orgamised, and they included this demand in the resolution of the 
Menshevik congress in Stockholm). However, the antagonism between 
the peasantry, on the one hand, and the Markovs, Romanovs and Khvos- 
tovs, on the other, has become stronger and more acute. This is such an 
obvious truth that not even the thousands of phrases in scores of 
Trotsky’s Paris articles will “refute” it. Trotsky is in fact helping the lib- 
eral-labour politicians in Russia, who by “repudiation” of the role of the 
peasantry understand a refusal to raise up the peasants for the revolution! 

That is the crux of the matter today. The proletariat are fighting, and 
will fight valiantly, to win power, for a republic, for the confiscation of 
the land, ¢.e., to win over the peasantry, make fuli use of their revolu- 
tionary powers, and get the “non-proletarian masses of the people” to 
take part in liberating bourgeois Russia from military-feudal “im- 
perialism” (tsarism). The proletariat will at once utilise this ridding of 
bourgeois Russia of tsarism and the rule of the landowners, not to aid the 
rich peasants in their struggle aginst the rural workers, but to bring about 
the socialist revolution in alliance with the proletarians of Europe. 


The Bolsheviks ran candidates in the September 1915 Petrograd elec- 
tions for the “workers’ group” in the War Industries Committees, but 
they continued their call for a boycott of these committees. Their can- 
didates presented the Bolshevik program to a broad range of working 
people and succeeded in turning the elections into a workers’ demon- 
stration against the war and the government. The internationalist can- 
didates received 93,000 votes compared to 80,000 for candidates who 
supported participation in the War Industries Committees. After the 
elections the Bolsheviks issued instructions to their delegates, which 
were also distributed as a leaflet in the factories. 


“In the advanced capitalist countries the objective requirements for 
socialist revolution have already ripened,” the Bolshevik leaflet said. 
“In Russia the proletariat must still secure a democratic state structure, 
that is, a democratic republic. The revolution will sweep away the re- 
mains of the feudal epoch and so free the development of productive 
forces. It will therefore swiftly create in Russia the conditions for a 
purely socialist revolution. However not only the proletariat but also 
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the peasantry and other bourgeois democratic layers have a stake in 
the destruction of the tsarist monarchy and of its social base: the 
landed proprietors. 


“Therefore the proletariat turns to the bourgeois revolutionary de- 
mocracy appealing for a joint struggle against the tsarist government. 
The proletariat calls for the creation of a provisional government after 
the overthrow of the autocracy, to convoke an all-peoples constituent 
assembly on the basis of universal, direct, and secret ballot without 
distinction of sex, nationality, or religion.” 


The Petrograd Bolshevik leaflet went on to call for a boycott of the War 
Industries Committees. The elected workers’ representatives, how- 
ever, should be prepared to meet separately, it said, when cir- 
cumstances required — as a soviet of workers deputies, acting under 
the political direction of the Bolsheviks’ Petrograd Committee." 


The October 13, 1915, issue of Sotsial-Demokrat contained reports on 
the work of the Petrograd party and extracts from many of its leaflets, 
accompanied by the following discussion article, drafted by Lenin. 


Several Theses'! 
Proposed by the Editors 


The material published in this issue shows the tremendous scope of 
the work being done by the St. Petersburg Committee of our Party. To 
Russta, and indeed to the entire International. this is indeed a model of 
Social-Democratic work during a reactionary war and in most difficult 
conditions. The workers of St. Petersburg and Russia will bend every ef- 
fort to give support to that work and will continue it along the same road 
ever more energetically and extensively. 

Complying with advice from comrades in Russia, we have drawn up 
several theses on current problems of Social-Democratic work: 

(1) The slogan of a “constituent assembly” is wrong as an indepen- 
dent slogan, because the question now is: who will convene it? The lib- 
erals accepted that slogan in 1905 because it could have been interpreted 
us meaning that a “constituent assembly” would be convened by the tsar 
and would be in agreement with him. The most correct slogans are the 
“three pillars” (a democratic republic, confiscation of the landed estates 
and an eight-hour working day). with the addition (cf. No. 9) of a call 
for the workers” international solidarity in the struggle for socialism and 
the revolutionary overthrow of the belligerent governments, and against 
the war. 

(2) We are opposed to participation in the war industries committees. 
which help prosecute the imperialist and reactionary war. We are in 
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favour of utilising the election campaign: for instance, we are for partici- 
pation in the first stage of the elections for the so/e purpose of agitation 
and organisation. There can be no talk of boycotting the Duma. Partici- 
pation in the second ballot is essential. 

While we have no Duma deputies trom our Party, we must utilize ev- 
erything that happens in the Duma so as to advance the aims of revolu- 
tionary Social-Democracy. 

(3) We consider that the consolidation and extension of Social-Dem- 
ocratic work among the proletariat and its extension to the rural pro- 
letariat. the rural poor and the army are the immediate and pressing 
tasks. Ít is revolutionary Social-Democracy’s most pressing task to 
develop the incipient strike movement. and to conduct it under the slo- 
gan of the “three pillars”. The demand for the immediate cessation of the 
war should be given due attention. Among other demands, the workers 
must not lose sight of the demand for the immediate reinstatement of the 
workers’ deputies, members of the R.S.D.L. Duma group. 

(4) Soviets of Workers’ Deputies and similar institutions must be re- 
garded as organs of insurrection, of revolutionary rule. It is only in con- 
nection with the development of a mass political strike and with an insur- 
rection, and in the measure of the latter’s preparedness, development 
and success that such institutions can be of lasting value. 

(5) Only a revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the peasantry can form the social content of the impending revolu- 
tion in Russia. The revolution cannot be victorious in Russia unless it 
overthrows the monarchy and the feudal-minded landowners, and these 
cannot be overthrown unless the proletariat is supported by the peasan- 
try. The step forward made in the differentiation of the rural population 
into wealthy “homestead farmers” and rural proletarians has not done 
away with the oppression of the rural areas by the Markovs and Co. We 
have urged and still urge the absolute need, in all and any circumstances, 
for a separate organization for rural proletarians. 

(6) The task confronting the proletariat of Russia is the consumma- 
tion of the bourgeois-democratic revolution in Russia in order to kindle 
the socialist revolution in Europe. The latter task now stands very close 
to the former, yet it remains a special and second task, for it is a question 
of the different classes which are collaborating with the proletariat in 
Russia. In the former task. it is the petty-bourgeois peasantry of Russia 
who are collaborating: in the latter, it is the proletariat of other countries. 

(7) As hitherto, we consider it admissible for Social-Democrats to 
join a provisional revolutionary government together with the demo- 
cratic petty bourgeoisie, but nut with the revolutionary chauvinists. 

(8) By revolutionary chauvinists we mean those who want a victory 
over tsarism so as to achieve victory over Germany, plunder other coun- 
tries. consolidate Great-Russian rule over the other peoples of Russia, 
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etc. Revolutionary chauvinism is based on the class position of the petty 
bourgeoisie. The latter always vacillates between the bourgeoisie and 
the proletariat. At present it is vacillating between chauvinism (which 
prevents it from being consistently revolutionary, even in the meaning of 
a democratic revolution), and proletarian internationalism. At the mo- 
ment the Trudoviks, the Socialist-Revolutionaries, Nasha Zarya, 
Chkheidze’s Duma group, the Organising Committee, Mr. Plekhanov 
and the like are political spokesmen for this petty bourgeoisie in Russia. 

(9) If the revolutionary chauvinists won in Russia, we would be op- 
posed to a defence of their “fatherland” in the present war. Our slogan 1s: 
against the chauvinists, even if they are revolutionary and republican — 
against them, and for an alliance of the international proletariat for the 
socialist revolution. 

(10) To the question of whether it is possible for the proletariat to as- 
sume the leadership in the bourgeois Russian revolution, our answer 1s: 
yes, it is possible, if the petty bourgeoisie swings to the left at the deci- 
sive moment; it is being pushed to the left, not only by our propaganda, 
but by a number of objective factors, economic, financial (the burden of 
war), military, political, and others. 

(L1) To the question of what the party of the proletariat would do if 
the revolution placed power in its hands in the present war, our answer 
is as follows: we would propose peace to all the belligerents on the con- 
dition that freedom is given to the colonies and all peoples that are de- 
pendent, oppressed and deprived of rights. Under the present govern- 
ments, neither Germany, nor Britain and France would accept this con- 
dition. In that case, we would have to prepare for and wage a revolution- 
ary war, i.e., not only resolutely carry out the whole of our minimum 
programme,'* but work systematically to bring about an uprising among 
all peoples now oppressed by the Great Russians, all colonies and de- 
pendent countries in Asia (India, China, Persia, etc.), and also, and first 
and foremost, we would raise up the socialist proletariat of Europe for an 
insurrection against their governments and despite the social- 
chauvinists. There ts no doubt that a victory of the proletariat in Russia 
would create extraordinarily favourable conditions for the development 
of the revolution in both Asia and Europe. Even 1905 proved that. The 
international solidarity of the revolutionary proletariat is a fact, despite 
the scum of opportunism and social-chauvinism. 

We now present these theses for discussion among the comrades, and 
shall develop our views in the next issues of the Central Organ.O 


The main Menshevik forces, for their part, played the role of agents of 
the bourgeoisie in the elections to the War Industries Committees. 
Their attempts to rally the workers to participate in the pro-war com- 
mittees increased the estrangement between the majority of the 
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Nashe Slovo editorial board and those, like Martov, who clung to their 
ties to the chauvinist forces. 


Writing in Nashe Slovo in November 1915, Trotsky explained that the 
War Industries Committees elections provided further proof of the 
need to break organizational ties with the chauvinists. 


All the Conclusions Must Be Drawn’? 
by Leon Trotsky 


How were the social patriots able to mobilize tens of thousands of 
workers in the briefest period — without political authority, without an 
organization, without a propaganda apparatus? Very simply: lacking 
their own base among the masses, the social patriots relied on an ap- 
paratus itself not based on the masses, the most powerful apparatus of all 
— all the organs of bourgeois public opinion and, to a significant de- 
gree, even the military and police organizations of the state... . 

The monarchy’s Black Hundreds never recruited more than the most 
benighted or corrupt dregs of the working class. Russian liberalism at- 
tracted only a few individuals from among the most privileged workers 
in the factory hierarchy. Social patriotism proved to be a more suitable 
political instrument of the propertied classes and the government for the 
ideological and political subjection of the backward workers. If Khvos- 
tov, Guchkov, and Milyukov had racked their brains for seven days and 
seven nights they couldn't have thought up anything better for their 
needs than the Plekhanovite appeal. But they didn’t have to think it up; 
they got this document for a song, ready-made and with the added bonus 
of more or less authoritative names and “signatures.” Where the ruling 
class on its own, without the aid of the compromisers, could have 
mobilized only thousands of workers, thanks to the assistance of the so- 
cial patriots they mobilized tens of thousands. 

Social patriotism has come out openly, in a broad arena, as the polit- 
ical instrument of the mortal enemies of socialism and of the class 
enemies of the proletariat. This conduct must henceforth determine not 
only our political, but also our organizational attitude toward it. 

When the Duma deputy Mankov went over from political vacillations 
to half-hearted patriotism, abstaining in the vote on war credits, the So- 
cial Democratic fraction expelled him from its ranks. '4 We approved of 
its decision as the only course that corresponded to the seriousness and 
depth of the contradiction between socialism and nationalism. Today the 
inspirers of Mankov have come out en masse into the arena of political 
struggle. Against revolutionary socialism and our party organization, 
they advance their own antirevolutionary banner, organizationally lean- 
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ing on the class enemies of the proletariat and politically serving these 
enemies. By these actions the contradiction between us and them is de- 
finitively passing out of the realm of principled “discussion” or the 
struggle of tendencies within the party; it is becoming a component part 
of the class struggle of the proletariat against bourgeois society. 

Organizational contact with the social-nationalist general staffs 1s 
therefore becoming intolerable for Social Democracy and its organiza- 
tions. We cannot involve ourselves in collaboration with social patriots 
who openly link themselves with the bourgeoisie’s struggle against us. 
We cannot use the authority of the workers’ party to cover up for these 
poisoners of proletarian consciousness and we cannot allow any organi- 
zational ties whatsoever to restrict our struggle with them, which must 
be and will be taken to the very end! 

An organizational break with the militant social patriots all down the 
line — that is the conclusion we draw from the latest Petrograd experi- 
ence.U 


Popular discontent continued to rise in the winter of 1915-16. In Pet- 
rograd, 100,000 workers went on strike in January to commemorate 
“Bloody Sunday,” the start of the 1905 revolution. Tsarist military au- 
thorities confined most soldiers to their barracks for fear they would 
join the workers’ protest. 


Under the pressure of the mass upsurge, cleavages in the ruling 
classes grew wider. While the tsarist regime rejected pleas for reform, 
the “Progressive Bloc” sharpened their criticisms of the government. 
The Menshevik currents in Russia, including the Duma deputies who 
claimed to oppose the war, sought an alliance with these pro-war 
capitalist forces. Although the Menshevik Duma fraction led by 
Chkheidze gave formal support to the Zimmerwald movement, 
Trotsky noted in April 1916, its real course was far removed from con- 
sistent internationalism. 


The Social Democratic Duma Fraction!> 
by Leon Trotsky 


Even before the last Duma session we repeatedly spoke about the in- 
adequately defined position of the Social Democratic Duma fraction 
under Chkheidze’s leadership. In view of the widening gulf in the work- 
ers’ movement between the partisans of national defense and those of 
revolutionary internationalism, maintaining this vagueness any longer 
could place the fraction in an altogether desperate sitation. It is imper- 
missible to shut one’s eyes to this danger. .. . 
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7 Karl Liebknecht is giving us an example of driving revolutionary in- 
Itlative, using socialist tactics in an imperialist parliament to mount an 
untiring offensive. ... Our deputies lack such a tactic of revolutionary 
offense. It is pointless to deceive ourselves with their energetic denunci- 
ations of the government on questions of domestic policy. The central 
life-or-death question for the popular masses, and the central phenome- 
non of the whole period. is the war. However, the closer our fraction 
gets to this central question, the more their energy and determination 
evaporates. 

The “revolutionary” social patriots, at least those few of them who 
sincerely consider themselves revolutionary, accept the war. They 
therefore seek to further the development of a “national revolution” by 
assuming the role of critic of the government s conduct of the war. It is 
understandable that from their standpoint, that of a national revolution 
under the patriotic banner. it is necessary to seek a common language 
with the “Progressive Bloc” and to limit the sphere of “revolutionary” 
criticism to questions of domestic policy and military technique. Such a 
point of view, while internally logical, represents politically the most 
pathetic and barren of utopias. During the latest session Milyukov once 
again mobilized all his resources of philistine realism and political 
shamelessness to drum into even the stubbornest head the total hopeless- 
ness of combining patriotism with revolution. 

But, to its credit, our Duma fraction, with the exception of Chkhen- 
keli, is not involving itself with such a combination. '° This is the main 
negative virtue of its position. However, this is entirely inadequate. 
After rejecting a pseudorevolutionary mobilization of the proletariat on 
the basis of the “national undertaking” (the war), two possibilities re- 
main. The first is the revolutionary mobilization of the proletariat 
against the “undertaking,” which implies a class break with the “Pro- 
gressive Bloc.” The other is a passive, wait-and-see policy, which 
neither involves itself in the patriotic current, nor, in Liebknecht’s 
words, finds “the desire or courage to give the proletariat a revolutionary 
slogan.” Our Duma fraction’s activity runs between these two alterna- 
tives, while obviously approaching passive internationalism. The pros- 
pect of a revolutionary mobilization of the proletariat against the “na- 
tional undertaking,” which would be not only against the monarchy and 
the nobility, but also against the imperialist bourgeoisie, undoubtedly 
frightens the fraction with its political “desperation.” 

In the national framework such a prospect actually does end up in a 
blind alley. The proletariat’s revolutionary opposition not only to “reac- 
tion,” but to the imperialist bloc as well is possible only with a clear un- 
derstanding that this war means “a period of big social battles” for all of 
Europe. The political action of the Russian proletariat, “isolated” from 
the imperialist classes, is only one of these battles. The fate of militant 
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anti-imperialist politics in Russia depends, in the final reckoning, not on 
the relationship of forces within the national framework, but on the 
course and outcome of the revolutionary struggle across the entire 
breadth of Europe. Our deputies do not have a clear conception of inter- 
national revolution. If, with the exception of Chkhenkeli, they reject the 
national-patriotic conception, at the same time they far too often find 
themselves disarmed before it. That is the fundamental cause of the lack 
of adequate political definition in the fraction’s activity and the passive, 
temporizing character of its internationalism. 

But besides this there is another cause working more directly and 
therefore more sharply to this end: the organizational connection of the 
fraction with the leaders of the social patriots. For the deputies to be able 
to appeal openly from the rostrum of the Duma to the workers not to tie 
their hands with the chains of defensist policy, the hands of the deputies 
themselves must be completely free of organizational ties with the de- 
fensists, whether they are called Potresov or Chkhenkeli.0 


In August 1916, one month before he was deported by the French gov- 
ernment, Trotsky wrote a general assessment of the different currents 
of Russian Social Democracy. He now said that the “August Bloc” (the 
Menshevik forces officially headed by the Organizing Committee), by 
politically subordinating the working class forces to the bourgeoisie 
represented “the greatest danger.” While recognizing the need for co- 
ordinated action with the Bolsheviks, however, he still maintained his 
political criticisms of their positions on the war question. 


Groupings in Russian Social Democracy!’ 
by Leon Trotsky 


Two years of war and crisis have sufficiently clarified the situation 
within the Russian Social Democracy to permit us to sum up the overall 
results. This should now prompt the internationalist groupings that do 
not occupy defined organizational niches in the party to draw the neces- 
~ sary practical conclusions and determine more precisely their future 
course inside the party, in closer association with groupings in the 
Socialist International as a whole. 

1. Prizyv (The Call). This group has provided a banner to all the re- 
negade, politically corrupt, and chauvinist elements of the intelligentsia 
and the clearly antirevolutionary elements of the working class. In this 
period it has slid further and further into liberal-militarist falsifications 
of socialism and into unbridled chauvinist baiting of revolutionary So- 
cial Democracy. Internationalists can have no doubt whatsoever about 
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their attitude to this scab outfit, which in itself has no future in the Rus- 
Sian workers’ movement. 

2. The Samozashchita (Self-Defense) group (Potresov and others) 
represents an incomparably more serious formation. This group stands 
between the “August Bloc,” with which it is organizationally linked. and 
Prizyv, fram which it is ideologically and politically distinguished only 
by its less unbridled methods. It has significant ties to both the most op- 
portunist elements in the upper layers of the working class and to 
bourgeois “society” (the bourgeois press and publishing houses, the 
bourgeois “opposition” organizations). 

The Samozashchita group represents the Russian variety of social pat- 
riotism (Scheidemann, Renaudel, Hyndman, and so on). Moreover, 
given Russia’s social and political condition, this Russian variant has a 
most malignant character. 

3. The “August Bloc” represents a far more complex political forma- 
tion. 

The political work of the “August Bloc” in Russia takes place almost 
entirely in the context of participation in the defensist War Industries 
Committees. The Petersburg Initiative Group and the Moscow Group 
base their tactics principally on coordination of activities with the lib- 
eral-impenialist bourgeoisie. 

Within this milieu disagreements are breaking out regarding an ap- 
praisal of their participation in the actual work of the War Industries 
Committees. Some, the open social patriots, demand that this participa- 
tion proceed under the banner of defense. Others — while in fact subor- 
dinating the proletariat’s policy to the bourgeoisie’s defensist, opposi- 
tion” policy — supplement this with a purely verbal internationalism, 
with platonic declarations of solidarity with Zimmerwald and so on. 

The internal struggle of these two tendencies is, in fact, paralyzing the 
Organizing Committee. Despite this, they remain tied to the framework 
of a single “August Bloc” organization on the common ground of defen- 
sist practice, even after the entire international and Russian experience 
of two years. 

The center of the day-to-day work of the “August Bloc”, its twin focal 
points, remain the central Petersburg and the Moscow war industry 
groups, with their battle flag of patriotism. 

4. The Duma fraction is in a state of chronic breakdown. From the 
rostrum Chkheidze and Skobelev declare their solidarity with Zimmer- 
wald and decline all political responsibility for the Organizing Commit- 
tee. But not once have they come out against participation in the War In- 
dustries Committees. Nor have they publicly protested that the “August 
Bloc” press writes about the fraction as if they and Gvozdev's group 
were politically related institutions. Nor have they protested Chkhen- 
keli’s proclamation of solidarity with Gvozdev’s declaration. 
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The speeches and declarations of the fraction, more precisely those by 
Chkheidze and Skobelev, give a certain degree of support to the Ger- 
man, French, and Italian Zimmerwaldists, and in that sense play a pro- 
gressive role. However, the fraction’s position on questions of domestic 
policy, and particularly on internal party questions, 1s being presented 
not only formlessly, but ambiguously. The longer it goes on, the more it 
threatens to turn into a parliamentary screen for the cooperation of the 
proletariat with the liberal bourgeoisie in the War Industries Commit- 
tees. 

5. Outside the country the “August Bloc” is represented by the so- 
called Secretariat Abroad. In its positions at international conferences on 
the politics of the International, the Secretariat Abroad is by and large 
moving toward the right-wing Zimmerwaldists (Ledebour, Bourderon, 
and others). Nonetheless, they are tied to a parliamentary fraction whose 
work is being carried out on the basis of the War Industries Committees. 

The Secretariat Abroad has displayed a complete inability and unwil- 
lingness to free itself from thts tie and openly mobilize the revolutionary 
elements of Menshevism against the social patricts — both open and un- 
conscious. 

On the contrary, the Secretariat Abroad has guarded the unity of the 
“August Bloc” in every way it can. As far as possible it conceals its own 
internal contradictions; thereby strengthening the position of the social 
patriots. Having in fact reconciled itself with the defensist activities of 
its co-thinkers in Russia (see /zvestia [News] No. 5), the Secretariat 
Abroad struggles with the greatest energy against the revolutionary in- 
ternationalists, in particular against Nashe Slovo. 

As a result, the entire right wing of the “August Bloc” takes the po- 
sition of social patriotism (Samozashchita). In the form of its “left” 
groupings (Dan and others), the “August Bloc” draws near the position 
of Longuetism in France and other such tendencies, which combine ac- 
tual collaboration with the parties of national defense and internationalist 
declarations. Since blatant social patriotism of the Plekhanov and Pot- 
resov models cannot last long in the ranks of the proletariat under the 
conditions of the Khvostov-Stiirmer regime, the policy of the “August 
Bloc” presents the greatest danger. It is here, under the formal cover of 
the Zimmerwald banner, that the task of politically subordinating the 
upper layers of the working class to the imperialist bourgeoisie is being 
carried out. Under such conditions a coordinated and energetic struggle 
of all the internationalists against the politics of the “August Bloc” is 
needed to minimize the antirevolutionary influence of nationalism and 
opportunism in the Russian workers’ movement. 

6. In the camp of the Russian internationalists we find first of all the 
Sotsial-Demokrat group. It has been our lot, time and again, to point out 
those traits of this organization which, not to detract from its role as a 
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weighty revolutionary factor in the present time of crisis, prevent it at 
this moment from including all the revolutionary elements of the move- 
ment. From the very beginning of the war Sotsial-Demokrat showed 
hostility to the slogan of the struggle for peace. But experience shows 
that the mobilization of proletarian opposition everywhere has taken 
place and is taking place precisely under this slogan. Only on this basis 
can revolutionary internationalists today successfully carry out their 
work. The formula of civil war expresses in an essentially correct way 
the inevitable exacerbation of all forms of class struggle in the coming 
period. But they counterpose it to the struggle for peace, which causes 
the formula to hang in mid-air and lose its meaning for the period we are 
living through. 

Finally. the paradoxical and internally contradictory formula “the de- 
feat of Russia is the lesser evil.” creates difficulties for our German 
cothinkers and does not enrich but rather hampers our agitation. It has 
provided the social patriotic demagogues with a most important weapon 
in their struggle against our common banner. Such an exaggeration of 
revolutionary slogans is all the more dangerous since Sotsial-Demokrat 
is quick to turn these formulas into the absolute test of internationalism. 

The negative traits mentioned here have never prevented us — and 
still less can they prevent us now — from recognizing the urgent neces- 
sity for coordinated action with Sotsial-Demokrat. 

7. In fact, this coordination can be seriously accomplished only if 
there is preliminary political and organtzational agreement among the in- 
dependent groups now scattered abroad and in Russia itself that stand on 
revolutionary internationalism, and intransigently combat the national 
and liberal policy of domesticating the proletariat. This policy is now 
being carried out not only under the banner of Prizyv and Samozashchita 
but also under the cover of the “August Bloc” as a whole. 

Such an agreement is all the more necessary inasmuch as it could also 
meet the same kind of needs of the grouping in the International. The 
Zimmerwald Left has undoubtedly played a progressive role in the broad 
Zimmerwald current as a whole. However, at present it does not include 
all the revolutionary groupings and factions that have emerged. Only by 
creating firm ideological and organizational ties among all the revolu- 
tionary internationalist forces and by strengthening and broadening this 
revolutionary unification can we create a solid guarantee against the un- 
expected and against backward motion in the process of evolving the 


Third International.O 


Noting the evolution of Trotsky’s position, Lenin commented in De- 
cember 1916: “The pressure of facts has increasingly compelled Nashe 
Slovo and Trotsky, who reproach us for our ‘factionalism’, to take up 
the struggle against the O.C. [Organizing Committee] and Chkheidze. 
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The trouble, however, is that it was only ‘under pressure’ (of our criti- 
cism and the criticism of the facts) that the Nashe Slovo supporters re- 
treated from position to position; but they have not yet said the deci- 
sive word. Unity or a split with the Chkheidze faction? They are still 
afraid to decide!” '® 


Trotsky was associated with a small group in Petrograd known as the 
Mezhrayontsi (Interdistrict Committee) which included former mem- 
bers of both the Bolshevik and Menshevik currents. Alexander Shlyap- 
nikov recalled that “from the very beginning of the war this organiza- 
tion took an internationalist position. It maintained contact with the 
Petersburg [Bolshevik] Committee during the war, but worked sepa- 
rately, not wishing to ‘dissolve’ into our mass organization. At first 
they had some objections to our ‘defeatism,’ but the war and the 
tsarist war policy educated the Mezhrayontsi, and toward the end of 
1916 they adopted all of our slogans, beginning with that of civil war 
and ending with that of the Third International.” "° 


A Mezhrayontsi leaflet dated October 1916 reflects the degree to 
which they had adopted aspects of Bolshevik policy in the final months 
before the outbreak of revolution. 


Mezhrayontsi Appeal for Revolutionary Unity”? 


In the third year of the World War, just as on its first day, we raise our 
slogan of the struggle for peace, for a democratic republic. 

We know that the International, the international brotherhood of the 
workers, will come to life again. The socialist conferences in Zimmer- 
wald and Kienthal, the strikes in Russia and Britain,”' the demonstra- 
tions in Germany, are laying the unshakable foundation of a new Inter- 
national. Against the slogan of the government and the liberals — “all 
for victory” — we counterpose the slogan of civil war, of armed insur- 
rection. The sufferings of the people, who stagger under the burden of 
taxes and military dictatorship, must be ended. The tsarist autocracy’s 
pleas for “unity” deceive no one. Let the Gvozdevs walk into the trap of 
“unity.” We also call for unity, but for the unity of the workers, the unity 
of the revolutionary forces of Social Democracy. We call upon you, 
comrades, to struggle for the unity of the party. Great tasks stand before 
Russian Social Democracy, but it has no united will, no common deci- 
sions, no authoritative Central Committee; and a pitiful sectarianism 
exists, which strives to substitute its small circles for the party. It is time 
to end this collapse, time to rally around a powerful goal. 

We, unified Social Democrats — Bolsheviks and Mensheviks — pose 
for the coming days the need to convene an all-Russian conference in 
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which all revolutionary Social Democrats must participate. Comrades! 
Organize meetings and protests against the war: organize collections for 
the illegal press and those hit by repression. Rally to the workers’ or- 
ganizations! The proletariat must proclaim a mobilization of its strength. 
A mighty cry must escape from the breasts of millions of workers: 
Down with the war! Down with the autocracy! Long live civil war! 
Long live the Russian revolution! Long live the international brother- 
hood of the workers! Long live the Third International! Long live the 
United Russian Soctal Democratic Labor Party! Long live socialism! 
Petersburg Interdistrict Committee D 


A new wave of workers’ strikes broke out in Russia in October 1916. 
Overall, there were twice as many strikes in 1916 as in 1915, and many 
raised political slogans as well as demanding wage increases to keep 
up with soaring prices. The shortages of food and other items erupted 
into food riots. More and more, soldiers called out to quell protests 
showed sympathy for the demonstrators. 


Rural discontent boiled over in the summer of 1916, fed by the toll of 
casualties at the front, by the peasants’ lack of bread, seed, and draft 
animals, and by the bitter letters from their inadequately fed and sup- 
plied sons in the army. Tsarist officials counted 294 instances of large- 
scale peasant action during the course of the year. Some manor 
houses were burned; in other cases whole villages refused to pay rent. 
Tsarist officials compared peasant unrest with that of 1905-1907. Pro- 
tests by oppressed nationalities also broke out in wide areas of the 
tsarist empire. 


In the fall of 1916 the liberal opposition to the tsar struck a more radical 
tone, aiming to win popular support for its proposals to reform the 
tsarist regime. A leaflet was distributed to factory workers in the capital 
calling on them to rally around the Duma majority in seeking a “Gov- 
ernment of National Salvation.” The leaflet mentioned no measures to 
end the war or to ease the burdens on working people. 


The Petersburg Bolshevik Committee responded in November 1916 
with a leaflet warning workers against bourgeois attempts to seize the ` 
fruits of the mounting mass struggles and impose a new form of 
capitalist rule. The struggle to overthrow tsarism must aim for “genu- 
ine people’s rule,” the leaflet said, “for a provisional revolutionary 
government of the workers and poor peasants.” Workers must set 
their course for socialism, the only solution for the people’s suffering. 
While preparing for the showdown with tsarism, the Petrograd 
worker-Bolsheviks thus anticipated the great questions placed before 
the workers’ movement by the February 1917 revolution. 
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; 22 
For Genuine People’s Rule 


“Workers of the World, Unite!” 

Comrades! During the entire course of the war the State Duma at its 
opening sessions has sworn allegiance to the tsarist government and em- 
braced its ministers as an expression of the Duma’s loyal sentiments. 
Now the militant deputies, lackeys of the tsar as before, have nonethe- 
less raised a ruckus and fallen out with the government. Over what? 
They declare that a change of ministry is required to continue the war to 
the end. Now that the popular masses, exhausted by the excessive bur- 
dens of a war blessed by the capitalists. begin to lose patience and are 
ready to move against their oppressors, the liberal wheeler-dealers are 
trying to use this popular movement to satisfy their own predatory appe- 
tites. They need, they say, a ministry enjoying public confidence. What 
can it bring to the tormented people? A Milyukov instead of a Sturmer. 
They tatk about the salvation of the country, but they are ready to lead it 
to new deaths, and they demand more and more sacrifices. 

No! We must always remember that those who call on us to carry the 
war to the end consider us least of all and worry least of all about the fate 
of the people. The replacement of one group of murderers by another 
will not lead us to break off our struggle against a reconstituted govern- 
ment. 

A few chauvinist workers, who up to now have found words only to 
condemn our revolutionary activity, place special hopes on the longings 
of the liberals. They are addressing an appeal to us to fight for a “govern- 
ment of national salvation.” These “worker politicians” deserted us at 
the most difficult moment. the outbreak of the war. in order to help the 
government and the bourgeoisie conduct it; they condemned our revolu- 
tionary efforts not to lay down the weapons of struggle against the war 
and the oppressors; they kept silent about the kidnapping of our de- 
puties, who were torn from us. Now they call on us to march behind 
their slogans! To place the salvation of the country in the hands of the 
men who want to turn long months of bloodshed into years and who mer- 
cilessly strangle the workers’ movement! 

Comrades! Surely decades of bloody experience in the workers’ 
movement show clearly who is really able to fight against this piratical 
monarchy. 

By gathering our forces, spreading agitation in the ranks of the poor 
peasants and the army, we can forge a true hammer of revolution, which 
will finish off the government, the tormentor of the people. 

That is the first task — overthrow the tsarist government and create a 
provisional revolutionary government of the workers and poor peasants! 

We will demand from this government an immediate cessation of the 
war; the immediation convocation of a constituent assembly; ' the 
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achievement of political freedoms. creating the conditions for the strug- 
gle to establish genuine people's rule — a democratie republic; the con- 
fiscation of the landlords’ estates: and in order to put into the hands of 
the working class its strongest weapon =- the shortening of its working 
time by the institution of the eight-hour day! 

Now we must be on guard! Choking on the torrents of blood they have 
spilled, the governments and ruling classes will strain every nerve to en- 
sure that the war's outcome will strengthen their power and deepen the 
enslavement of the peoples. The workers of the entire world, and first 
and foremost the workers of the warring countries, must aim their blows 
against their own governments. Only when the people have disarmed the 
governments and put an end to this war by carrying out political revolu- 
tions, will we be truly able to save the country from destruction. 

But remember comrades! As long as the capitalists feed off the life of 
the workers, as long as they lord it over the world, they will not hesitate, 
in their pursuit of protits, to hurl the people again and again into the in- 
ferno of war. Only the annihilation of the capitalist system and its re- 
placement by socialism will put an end to wars and human suffering. 

Therefore, by developing the revolutionary might of the international 
proletariat, by creating the Third International, we Russian workers can 
devote all our strength to the realization of socialism. We will cast off 
the shackles of the tsarist monarchy and support the comrades of Eng- 
land, Germany. and France !n their readiness to carry on a struggle for 
the overthrow of the capitalist governments. 

Forward without rest! Down with the war! Down with the tsarist gov- 
ernment! Long live the provisional revolutionary government! Down 
with the tsarist monarchy! Long live the democratic republic! Long live 
the revolution! Long live socialism! O 
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Germany: Toward a 
Communist Party 


German imperialism scored several military successes in 1915, includ- 
ing the conquest of much Russian territory and all of Serbia. Yet none 
of these victories was decisive. Russia was not knocked out of the war; 
Italy entered the war on the Entente side; the British naval blockade 
was unbroken; and the growing shortages of food and essential raw 
materials in the Central Powers reflected the marked superiority of the 
Entente’s productive resources. 


By the end of 1915, German workers’ resistance to the government's 
war policies was rapidly increasing. Widespread strikes and demon- 
Strations, including a rally of 10,000 in the center of Berlin in late 
November, protested hunger and declining living standards and de- 
manded an end to the war. 


Under these pressures, and challenged by the growing influence of 
the Spartacists, eighteen SPD Reichstag members led by Georg 
Ledebour and Hugo Haase resolved to defy party discipline and joined 
Karl Liebknecht and Otto Ruhle in voting on December 21, 1915, 
against the fifth set of war credits. Fritz Geyer declared on behalf of the 
SPD minority that their commitment to peace and against any plans for 
conquest was incompatible with support of the war appropriations. ' 


The government had failed to dissociate itself from those agitating for 
annexation, Geyer said. Yet “our national boundaries and our inde- 
pendence are secure. It is not the invasion of hostile armies that 
threatens us. Rather the continuation of the war threatens our land, 
like the rest of Europe, with the destruction of its most vigorous citi- 
zens, the impoverishment of the people and the ravaging of their 
civilization.” 
Because Germany and its allies enjoyed a more favorable military situ- 
ation, it was up to the German government and its allies to take the 
first step toward peace, Geyer explained. The Social Democratic frac- 
tion had called on the government to make a peace offer; yet the chan- 
cellor had rejected this out of hand.” 
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Karl Liebknecht commented on the action of the eighteen SPD de- 
puties in a Spartacist letter of January 27, 1916. In order to prevail, he 
wrote, opponents of the social-patriotic SPD majority had to display 
“public, tenacious opposition against the Reichstag fraction majority, 
constantly using every means to destroy the extraparliamentary ‘civil 
peace.’” This spirit was utterly lacking in Geyer’s December 21 decla- 
ration, Liebknecht explained. Indeed, the statement itself, he argued, 
held to the muffled tones of “civil peace” and avoided any sharp as- 
sessment of the government, let alone of the fraction majority. 


The Geyer declaration’s reference to the danger of enemy invasion 
was deliberately ambiguous, Liebknecht noted, coming close to af- 
firming the correctness of the SPD’s August 4, 1914, pro-war declara- 
tion, which had hinged on the same concept. 


“A policy that rejects principled internationalism ... adheres to the 
concept of national defense, and makes supporting or opposing the 
government and the war dependent on the current military situation 
or on some kind of declaration on war aims differs from that of the 
party majority only by being less consistent.” Far from rejecting the 
course of the social chauvinists, he said, the December 21 statement 
made concessions to it all down the line.’ 


The Spartacists did not seek to submerge their current in that of the 
Haase-Ledebour forces. Rather, they aimed to build an independent, 
revolutionary current. Rosa Luxemburg had insisted on this course in 
a December 8, 1915, letter smuggled out of prison to Spartacist leader 
Leo Jogiches. 


“| regret very much that | was not promptly informed at the time about 
the plan for Zimmerwald,” Luxemburg wrote. “I believe the affair was 
not only unsuccessful, but a nearly catastrophic mistake that has 
placed the further development of the opposition and the Interna- 
tional on the wrong track. ... The problem is that our people believe 
that something must absolutely be done as soon as possible. So, in 
order to achieve this ‘something,’ they think it is vital not to scare away 
the flotsam and jetsam. This policy of going around and begging for 
crumbs makes genuine clarity and action impossible.”* 


Luxemburg proposed in this letter that programmatic theses be placed 
for adoption before a conference of Spartacist leaders. “Our goal at 
this conference should not be to bring the entire opposition under 
one roof, but rather to pull out of this mush the small, solid kernel that 
is capable of action, and unite it around our platform.”° 


About fifteen leading Spartacists from across Germany met January 1, 
1916, and founded the Internationale Group, named after their ban- 
ned journal. They adopted the following theses, written by Luxemburg 


while still in prison, and edited by Liebknecht, Clara Zetkin, and Franz 
Mehring. 
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Theses on the Tasks of International 
Social Democracy® 


A large number of comrades from different parts of Germany have 
adopted the following theses. which constitute an application of the Er- 
furt pregram to the contemporary problems of international socialism. ’ 

1. The World War has annihilated the work of forty years of European 
socialism, by destroying both the revolutionary proletariat as a political 
force and the moral prestige of socialism: by breaking up the workers’ 
International and setting its sections one against the other in fratricidal 
massacre: and by tying the aspirations and hopes of the masses of the 
people in the main developed capitalist countries to the destinies of im- 
perialism. 

2. By their vote for war credits and their proclamation of “civil 
peace.” the official leaderships of the Socialist parties in Germany, 
France, and England (except for that of the Independent Labour Party) 
have strengthened imperialism. They have induced the masses of the 
people to suffer patiently the misery and horror of the war; contributed to 
the unleashing of unrestrained imperialist frenzy, the prolongation of the 
massacre, and the multiplication of its victims; and assumed their share 
in the responsibility for the war itself and for its consequences. 

3. This policy of the official party leaderships in the belligerent coun- 
tries, above all of the German party that until recently led the Interna- 
tional, signifies a betrayal of the elementary principles of internationalist 
socialism, of the vital interests of the working class, and of all the dem- 
ocratic interests of the peoples. This has condemned Socialist policy to 
impotence even in those countries where the leaders have remained 
faithful to their principles: Russia, Serbia, Italy and — with one excep- 
tion — Bulgaria." 

4. By abandoning the class struggle in wartime and adjourning it until 
after the war, official Social Democracy in the principal countries has 
guaranteed the ruling classes everywhere a delay in which to enormously 
strengthen their economic, political, and moral positions at the pro- 
letariat’s expense. 

5. The World War serves neither the national defense nor the eco- 
nomic or political interests of any layer of the masses. It is precisely the 
monstrous progeny of imperialist rivalries among the capitalist classes of 
the different countries for world hegemony and for a monopoly in the ex- 
ploitation and oppression of areas still not under the heel of capital. Na- 
tional wars are no longer possible in this era of raging imperialism. Na- 
tional interests serve only as the means to trick the laboring masses, put- 
ting them at the service of their mortal enemy, imperialism. 

6. The imperialist war and the policies of the imperialist states cannot 
bring a single oppressed nation its liberty and its independence. The rul- 
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ing classes of the small nations are mere appendages and accomplices of 
their partners in the great powers. These nations are no more than pawns 
on the great powers’ chessboard. Just like the working masses, they are 
pliant tools to be abused in war and sacrificed to capitalist interests when 
it ends. 

7. Therefore, whether it brings “defeat” or “victory,” the present 
World War signifies a defeat for socialism and democracy. Whatever its 
outcome — excepting the revolutionary intervention of the international 
proletariat — it strengthens militarism, international antagonisms, and 
world economic rivalries. It accentuates capitalist exploitation and inter- 
nal reaction, weakens popular control, and reduces parliaments more 
and more to obedient tools of militarism. The present World War devel- 
ops all the conditions that will bring new wars. 

8. World peace cannot be assured by utopian or basically reactionary 
projects like international arbitration courts made up of capitalist dip- 
lomats, diplomatic agreements for “disarmament,” “the freedom of the 
seas,” “outlawing maritime seizure,” “the European federation of 
states,” a “customs union for Central Europe,” “national buffer states,” 
and other such illusions. Imperialism. militarism, and war can never be 
abolished nor attenuated so long as the capitalist class exercises uncon- 
tested class hegemony. The sole means of successful resistance, and the 
only guarantee of world peace, is the international proletariat’s capacity 
for action and its revolutionary determination to hurl its full weight onto 
the balance. 

9. Imperialism is the last phase of capital’s world political hegemony, 
when this hegemony achieves its greatest expansion. Imperialism is 
therefore the common mortal enemy of the proletariat of all countries. 
Just as in the preceding stages of capitalism, imperialism increases the 
forces of its mortal enemy in pace with its own development. It acceler- 
ates the concentration of capital, the grinding down of the middle class- 
es, and the growth of the proletariat, arousing more and more resistance 
from the masses and so leading to an intensified sharpening of class an- 
tagonisms. In peacetime as in war, the proletarian class struggle must be 
focused first of all against imperialism. Its international struggle against 
imperialism is at the same time a struggle for state power, the decisive 
showdown between socialism and capitalism. The international pro- 
letariat will realize the final goal of socialism only if it opposes im- 
perialism all along the line, making the slogan “war against war” the 
guiding line in the application of its policy, deploying all its forces, and 
displaying the greatest courage and self-sacrifice. 

10. To this end, socialism’s principal mission today is to unite the pro- 
letariat of all countries into a living revolutionary force. This requires a 
powerful international organization with a homogeneous conception of 
its interests and tasks, a homogeneous tactical policy, and a common 
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striking power in peace and war alike. so that it may become a decisive 
factor in political life and thus fulfill its historic mission. 

11. The war has smashed the Second International. Its inability to ef- 
fectively prevent its forces from being broken apart in wartime along na- 
tional lines and its incapacity to lead the proletariat in carrying out a 
common policy and common actions in all countries demonstrated that 
the Second International was inadequate. 

12. The official representatives of the Socialist parties in the main 
countries have betrayed the aims and interests of the working class. 
They have passed from the camp of the proletarian International to the 
political camp of the imperialist bourgeoisie. It is therefore vitally nec- 
essary for socialism to build a new workers’ International, which will 
take into its own hands the leadership and coordination of the revolution- 
ary class struggle in all countries against world imperialism. 

To acomplish its historic mission, socialism must be guided by the 
following principles: 

i. Class struggle against the ruling classes within the bourgeois states; 
solidarity of the workers of all countries internationally: these are the 
two indissoluble basic principles of the historic working-class struggle 
for world liberation. There is no socialism without international proleta- 
rian solidarity, and there is no socialism without class struggle. For the 
socialist proletariat to renounce the class struggle and international sol- 
idarity, in time of peace as in time of war, is to commit suicide. 

2. As a class the proletariat’s activity in all countries, in peacetime as 
in war, must take as its supreme goal the fight against imperialism and 
the prevention of war. Parliamentary and trade union action, like every 
activity of the workers’ movement, must be subordinated to setting the 
proletariat of each country in the sharpest opposition to its national 
bourgeoisie. In this way the political and spiritual antagonism between 
the two is always brought to the fore, and international solidarity be- 
tween the workers of all countries is emphasized and put into practice. 

3. The center of gravity of the proletariat’s class organization is the In- 
ternational. The International decides the tactics of the national sections 
in time of peace on the questions of militarism, colonial policy, trade 
policy, and the celebration of May Day, and in addition, the entire tac- 
tical policy to be applied in wartime. 

4. The duty to carry out the International's decisions takes precedence 
over all other organizational obligations. National sections that violate 
these decisions place themselves outside the International. 

5. Only the mobilized masses of the proletariat in all countries can 
exert decisive power in the struggle against imperialism and against war. 
Thus the policy of the national sections aims above all to prepare the 
masses for political action and resolute initiative, to ensure the interna- 
tional cohesion of the masses in action; and to build the political and 
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trade union organizations so that they can always guarantee prompt and 
effective collaboration of all the sections and so that the will of the Inter- 
national takes shape in actions by the broadest masses of workers of all 
countries. 

6. The immediate task of socialism is to liberate the proletariat spiritu- 
ally from the tutelage of the bourgeoisie, as expressed in the influence of 
nationalist ideology. The national sections must agitate in the parlia- 
ments and the press, denouncing the traditional phraseology of 
nationalism as an instrument of bourgeois rule. The revolutionary class 
struggle against imperialism is today the sole defense of all real national 
independence. The workers’ fatherland, to the defense of which all else 
must be subordinated, is the Socialist International.O 


These theses were distributed across Germany as an underground 
leaflet and were also submitted to the February conference of the In- 
ternational Socialist Committee in Bern (ISC). Formation of the Inter- 
nationale Group and circulation of its program unleashed a sharp de- 
bate among the opposition forces in the SPD. 


The centrist Haase-Ledebour current called on the revolutionists to 
draw back from separate activity as a tendency in the opposition, to set 
aside their particular views, and to turn their entire energy toward a 
united struggle to win a majority in the SPD around Haase and 
Ledebour’s program. 


Replying to the Spartacist theses in the Bulletin of the ISC, Ledebour 
and Adolph Hoffmann took exception to the opening words of the 
theses. In their view, these implied that the theses were acommon state- 
ment of the SPD opposition, when they represented in fact the views 
of only a small minority. Rather than take up the central assertion of 
the Spartacists’ theses — the call for a new workers’ International — 
Ledebour and Hoffmann concentrated on the claim that the Sparta- 
cists advocated an exaggerated level of international centralization. 


Reply to the Spartacists” 
by Adolph Hoffmann and Georg Ledebour 


We must also express reservations concerning the specific content of 
the publication in question. By leading in the direction of a fusion of all 
the Socialist parties into a united and centralized body, the provisions go 
far beyond the Erfurt program and the statutes of the Social Democratic 
Party of Germany. They also contradict the basic points of the Zimmer- 
wald manifesto, upon which we base ourselves. 

In fact, the twelve provisions are accompanied by a founding draft for 
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a new, third International summarized in six paragraphs, the two most 
important of which state the following: 

“3. The center of gravity of the proletariat’s class organization is the 
International. The International decides the tactics of the national sec- 
tions in time of peace on the questions of militarism, colonial policy, 
trade policy, and the celebration of May Day, and in addition, the entire 
tactical policy to be applied in wartime. 

“4. The duty to carry out the International's decisions takes prece- 
dence over all other organizational obligations. National sections that 
violate these decisions place themselves outside the International.”!° 

if they carried this program out, the Socialist parties of various coun- 
tries would be reduced to the status of subordinate bodies of a centralized 
International. Until now the national Socialist parties were sovereign or- 
ganizations which, in the final analysis, determined their own statutes 
and activity and joined together in a federated manner for international 
tasks. 

In addition, the decisions of international congresses had to be ratified 
by the national organizations before being carried out in the different 
countries. To avoid any split, the international congresses tried as much 
as possible to achieve unanimity in their decisions. 

But the national parties were never subordinate bodies of a great inter- 
national party. The international bureau had no functions except those of 
an initiator and intermediary. It never had the functions of a general staff 
commanding the troops of the international proletariat. 

This organizational basis would have to be completely changed in 
order to carry out the Spartacus plan. It is clearly the draft’s intention 
that in the future the International would make decisions that were abso- 
lutely binding on all the member national sections. 

In their relationship to the centralized International, the parties or sec- 
tions would then find themselves in a situation analogous to the relation- 
ship of the regional organizations to the Social Democratic Party of Ger- 
many. 

Within the framework of the decisions of the international congress, 
leadership and control of the national sections would rest in the hands of 
a central institution. Therefore, the international bureau would be 
turned into a central executive committee. All the faults of uniformity 
and bureaucratization that experience has shown go with a national ex- 
ecutive committee would be multiplied in an international executive 
committee. 

The fundamental democratic concept of our proletarian party, that all 
decisions should flow from bottom to top, would almost completely dis- 
appear in this centralized International. Such plans could not be carried 
out even in the period when a Marx or an Engels created the First Inter- 
national, which dealt only with weak groups of activists. Now, when the 
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movement in various countries has reached such great development, this 
kind of attempt would soon flounder in the face of the differing degrees 
of maturity of these parties and the multiplicity of economic, social, and 
legal conditions. 

And this is all the more true during the war! How could anyone want 
every tactic to be directed by a central International in that situation? 
Even if it were possible to bring together the representatives of the 
Socialists in all countries, including the belligerent countries, to carry 
this out, this body would very quickly lose all contact with those it rep- 
resents and would then be condemned even to impotence. 

So from whatever angle one examines this plan, it is totally impracti- 
cal. 

Naturally any comrade is free to work out any plan he wants, and to 
submit it to the discussion in the party. But we do not believe that the 
period of a state of siege is particularly propitious for carrying out or- 
ganizational plans of such scope. Moreover, the authors of this plan 
have made a completely nondemocratic attempt to win approval for it in 
an international conference even before they made it public in Ger- 
many... . 

So much for the proposal to form a new International. 

We will say a few words on the rest of the material distributed by the 
Spartacists.... They try to show that the twenty deputies who voted 
against the war credits on December 21 are, with only two glorious ex- 
ceptions, unreliable people whom comrades ought to watch like a hawk. 
Their fiery zeal leads them to conclusions that are objectively false and 
to unwarranted personal attacks. 

This policy of the Spartacists is simply grist for the mill of the 
Reichstag fraction majority and the official party leadership. 

The effort to reestablish in the party a policy based on socialist prin- 
ciples cannot be successful unless its defenders unite firmly in common 
action, setting aside for now disputes over past differences. If, on the 
other hand, the Spartacists’ policy were to gain support among com- 
rades, that would inevitably diserganize and paralyze the opposition 
movement. We want a quick and decisive victory, which can only be as- 
sured by cooperation based on the mutual confidence of all the friends of 
our cause.... 0 


The Spartacists replied that Ledebour and Hoffmann had entirely mis- 
understood their conception of the International, which was based 
not on mechanical centralization by commands from the top, but on 
involvement of the masses as a “living revolutionary force.” The funda- 
mental difference, they said, was that Ledebour and Hoffmann “can- 
not recognize that the old International has definitively collapsed. 
They still do not understand that it is precisely now, in wartime, in the 
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struggle against imperialism and war, that the future International 
must demonstrate its existence and develop its forces. They have not 
understood that the future International must be an International in 
reality and not merely in appearance.”"' 


Despite differences on this and other questions, the Spartacists 
explained, they wished to collaborate with Ledebour and Hoffmann in 
areas where they agreed, as they had been doing since early summer 
1915. They insisted only that they must be free to speak and act inde- 
pendently. Ledebour and Hoffmann turned this offer down, and in 
February 1916 the centrist and revolutionary currents on a national 
leadership level and in Berlin parted company. 


The next major publication of the Internationale Group was a pam- 
phlet by Rosa Luxemburg, The Crisis in the Social Democracy. She had 
completed it in prison in April 1915, and the Spartacists smuggled the 
manuscript out of prison, but had not found a way to print it. Shortly 
after Luxemburg’s release in January 1916 a printer was found, and her 
essay was illegally circulated among Socialist workers, who, from her 
pseudonym, knew it as the “Junius Pamphlet.” 


The Crisis in the German Social Democracy? 
by Junius (Rosa Luxemburg) 


Things are not as they were. The scene has thoroughly changed. The 
six weeks’ march on Paris has burgeoned into a world drama. Mass 
slaughter has become tiresome and routine, without bringing a solution 
one step closer. Bourgeois statesmanship is caught in its own trap, and 
cannot lay to rest the spirit that it has invoked. 

Gone is the first mad delirium. Gone is the patriotic clamor in the 
streets, the chase after suspicious-looking automobiles, the phony tele- 
grams, the cholera-poisoned wells. Gone, the mad tales of Russian stu- 
dents hurling bombs at every railway trestle in Berlin, of French planes 
over Niirnberg; gone, the spy-hunts in every alley, the teeming throngs 
in the cafes where deafening music and patriotic songs drowned all else 
out; gone, the lynch mobs, looking for victims, harassing women, ready 
to whip themselves into a delirious frenzy over every wild rumor; gone, 
the atmosphere of ritual murder, the pogrom atmosphere that left the 
policeman on the corner as the only remaining representative of human 
dignity. 

The show is over. The German scholars, the “wavering spirits of the 
dead,” have long been housebroken. The troop trains no longer get joy- 
ous sendoffs from eager young maidens. The reservists’ faces no longer 
smile cheerily from the train windows. Quietly they trudge through the 
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streets, with their duffel bags upon their shoulders. And the public, with 
an annoyed look, goes about its daily business. 

Into the sober atmosphere of pale daylight echoes a different chorus: 
the hoarse croak of the vultures and hyenas of the battlefield. Ten 
thousand tents, guaranteed to specifications! 100,000 kilos of bacon, 
cocoa powder, coffee substitute — cash only, for immediate delivery. 
Grenades, lathes, cartridge belts, marriage bureaus for war widows, 
leather straps, war orders — serious bids only, please! And the cannon 
fodder that was loaded upon the trains in August and September rots on 
the battlefields of Belgium, the Vosges, and the Masurian Lakes, while 
profits shoot up from the fields of the dead. The crop is ready to harvest. 
Thousands of greedy hands reach over the ocean to grasp their part. 

Business is flourishing upon the ruins. Cities are turned into rubble, 
villages into cemeteries, whole countries into deserts, entire nations into 
beggars, churches into stables; civil rights, treaties, alliances, the holiest 
words, and the highest authorities have been ripped in tatters; every 
sovereign by the grace of God is called an idiot, a lying cheat, by his 
cousin on the other side; every diplomat calls his opposite number a des- 
perate rogue; each government looks upon the other as a fateful curse 
on its own people, worthy of universal contempt. Hunger riots in Ven- 
ice, Lisbon, Moscow, Singapore; pestilence in Russia; misery and des- 
peration everywhere. 

Shamed, dishonored, wading in blood, and dripping with filth — this 
is capitalist society. Not preened and proper, feigning culture, philoso- 
phy, and ethics, order, peace and lawfulness, but a roaring beast, an 
orgy of anarchy, a pestilential breath, devastating culture and humanity 
— so it appears in all its hideous nakedness. 

And in the midst of this orgy a world tragedy has occurred: the capitu- 
lation of the international Social Democracy. To close one’s eyes to this 
fact, to try to hide it, would be the most foolish, the most dangerous 
thing that the international proletariat could do... . 


The August 4 Declaration 


The fundamental fact cited in the declaration of our Reichstag fraction 
was ... simply an echo of the speech from the throne and of the chan- 
cellor’s speech of August 4. “We are not driven by the desire for con- 
quest,” affirms the speech from the throne, “We are inspired by the un- 
alterable determination to preserve for Ourselves and for all coming gen- 
erations the land upon which God has placed us. From the documents 
that have been presented to you, you will see how Our government, and 
above all Our chancellor strove to the very last to avert the worst. We 
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grasp the sword in self-defense, with a clear conscience and clean 
hands.” 

And Bethmann-Hollweg declared: “Gentlemen, we are acting in self- 
defense, and necessity knows no law. . . . Threatened as we are, fighting 
for the highest stakes, we can be guided by but one consideration, how 
best to beat down our foes. We are fighting for the fruits of our peaceful 
labor. for the heritage of our great past. for the future of our nation.” 

That is precisely the message of the Social Democratic declaration. 
(1) We have done everything to preserve peace, the war was forced upon 
us by the other side. (2) Now that the war is here we must act in self- 
defense. (3) In this war the German people are in danger of losing every- 
thing. The statement of our Reichstag group is an obvious rehashing of 
the government declarations. Just as the government based its claims 
upon Bethmann-Hollweg’s diplomatic endeavors and the kaiser’s tele- 
grams, the Socialist fraction points to Social Democracy’s peace demon- 
strations before the outbreak of war. Where the speech from the throne 
denies all aims of conquest, the Reichstag group repudiates a war of con- 
quest by standing upon tts socialism. And when the kaiser and chancel- 
lor cry out, “We are fighting for the highest principles. We know no par- 
ties, we know only Germans,” the Social Democratic declaration 
echoes: “Everything is at stake now for our people. We will not desert 
our fatherland in its hour of need.” 

The Social Democratic declaration differs from its government model 
in only one point: in the forefront of its orientation it places Russian de- 
spotism as a danger to German freedom. The speech from the throne 
says, regarding Russia: “With a heavy heart We have been forced to 
mobilize against a neighbor alongside whom We have fought upon so 
many battlefields. With honest sorrow We have seen a friendship faith- 
fully kept by Germany fall to pieces.” The Social Democratic group 
changed this sorrowful rupture of true friendship with Russian tsarism 
into a fanfare for liberty against despotism. This ts the one point on 
which it showed some independence vis-a-vis the government declara- 
tion. The Social Democracy used the revolutionary heritage of socialism 
to give the war a democratic mantle, a popular halo... . . 


The Nature of German Imperialism 


In Germany the development of imperialism, crowded as it was into 
the shortest possible span of time, can be studied in its purest form. The 
unprecedented rise of German large-scale industry and commerce since 
the empire’s foundation brought out during the eighties two characteris- 
tic features peculiar to capitalist accumulation: the most pronounced 
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growth of monopoly in Europe and the best developed and most concen- 
trated banking system in the whole world. The monopolies have or- 
ganized heavy industry, that is, the branch of capitalist endeavor most 
interested in government orders, in military equipment, and in im- 
perialistic undertakings (railroad building, the exploitation of mineral 
deposits, and so on) into the most influential force in the state. The 
banks have cemented finance capital into a firmly organized power, with 
the greatest, most intensive energy. Thus they have created a power that 
imperiously rules the nation’s industry, commerce, and credit. It domi- 
nates private as well as public affairs, boundless and fitful in its powers 
of expansion, ever hungry for profit and activity, impersonal, and there- 
fore, grandiose, reckless and unscrupulous, by its very nature interna- 
tional and ordained to use the world as its stage. 

Germany is further characterized by the strongest form of personal 
rule, marked by the kaiser’s quite erratic political initiatives, and by the 
weakest kind of parliamentarism, incapable of any opposition. All 
bourgeois strata stand united behind the government in sharp opposition 
to the working class. Thus it could be foreseen that this young, boister- 
ous imperialism, unhampered by any inhibitions, and stepping onto the 
world stage with a monstrous appetite just when the world had been al- 
most entirely carved up, would quickly become an incalculable factor of 
general unrest... . 

By developing its naval might and raising the banner of its world pol- 
icies, German imperialism signaled its plans for new and wide-ranging 
forays in the world. By means of a first-class, offensive navy, and an 
army that increased by leaps and bounds, the apparatus for a future pol- 
icy was established whose perspectives and goals threw open the doors 
to unlimited possibilities. Naval construction and armaments became the 
grand and glorious business of German heavy industry, opening up 
boundless prospects for further operations by trust and bank capital 
around the world. 

This assured that all bourgeois parties would fall into line behind the 
flag of imperialism. The Center [party] followed the example of the Na- 
tional Liberals, the palace guard of imperialist heavy industry. Once the 
Naval Bill of 1900 was adopted, the Center, which had so loudly de- 
nounced it, immediately rallied to the government. The Progressives 
trotted after the Center when the successor to the naval bill, the high- 
tariff bill, came up. Bringing up the rear were the Junkers, transformed 
from the staunchest opponents of the “horrid navy” and of the Rhine- 
Elbe canal into the most enthusiastic porkers and parasites of naval mil- 
itarism, colonial robbery, and the related tariff policy. The Reichstag 
election of 1907, the so-called Hottentot Elections, revealed the whole 
of bourgeois Germany in a paroxysm of imperialistic fervor, firmly 
united under one flag, the Germany of von Bülow, which felt itself 
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called on to play the role of world enforcer. These elections, marked by 
the intellectual atmosphere of a pogrom, prefigured the Germany of Au- 
gust 4. They were a challenge not only to the German working class, but 
to the other capitalist nations as well, a challenge directed to no one in 
particular, but rather a clenched fist shaken in the face of the entire 
world. ... 


Defense of the Fatherland 


“But since we have been unable to prevent the war, since war has 
come and our country is facing enemy invasion, should we leave our 
country defenseless? Should we deliver it into the hands of the enemy? 
Germany to the Russians. or France and Belgium to the Germans, or 
Serbia to the Austrians? If socialism supports the right of nations to de- 
termine their own destinies, does this not mean that every people is jus- 
tified — even more, is duty bound — to defend its freedom and indepen- 
dence? When the house is burning. should we not first put out the fire 
before trying to discover who set it?” 

This argument about the “burning house” has been invoked by 
Socialists on both sides of the fronts, by Socialists in Germany and in 
France to justify their stand. ... 

To be sure. It ts an unworthy people that capitulates before the exter- 
nal foe and an unworthy party that capitulates before the enemy within. 
But there is one thing that the fire brigade of the “burning house” has for- 
gotten: in the mouth of a Socialist, the phrase “defending one’s father- 
land” means something other than playing the role of cannon fodder 
under the command of an imperialist bourgeoisie. 

[s “invasion” really the horror of horrors, which paralyzes and con- 
jures away all class conflict within the country as though by some super- 
natural witchcraft? ... 

In the history of capitalism, invasion and class struggle are not oppo- 
sites, as the official legend would have us believe. Rather, one is the 
means and the expression of the other. Just as invasion is a proven 
weapon in the hands of capital against the class struggle, so on the other 
hand the fearless pursuit of the class struggle has always been the most 
effective deterrent to foreign invasions. ... 

The classic example of all time is the Great French Revolution. If ever 
a people was surrounded by enemies, then it was the French in 1793, and 
its heart — Paris!'* And yet Paris and France did not succumb to the 
storm tide of the coalition of European reaction, to invasion from all 
sides. On the contrary, in face of the growing danger, and through a 
titanic struggle, it weldcd its forces in ever more gigantic resistance. If 
France, at that critical time, was able to pummel every new enemy coa- 
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lition with a new, miraculous and inexhaustible fighting spirit, it was 
only because the internal forces of society were completely unleashed in 
the great class struggles of France. 

Today, with a century’s hindsight, it is clearly discernible that only 
the starkest expression of this struggle, only the popular dictatorship of 
Paris and its fearless radicalism, could call forth means and forces from 
the nation’s soil sufficient to defend and sustain the newborn bourgeois 
society against a world of enemies, against the intrigues of the dynasty, 
against the traitorous machinations of the aristocrats, against the plots of 
the clergy, against the Vendée insurgency, against the treachery of their 
generals, against the opposition of sixty departments and provincial cap- 
itals, and against the united armies and navies of the monarchical coalt- 
tion of Europe. The centuries have proven that not the state of siege, but 
relentless class struggle. is the power that arouses the self-confidence, 
the spirit of sacrifice, and the moral strength of the masses; that the class 
struggle is the nation’s best protection and best defense against foreign 
enemies. 


National Self-Determination 


This same tragic guid pro quo victimized the Social Democracy when 
it based its conduct in this war upon the doctrine of the right of national 
self-determination. 

[t is true that socialism grants every people the right of independence 
and freedom, of autonomous control of its own destiny. But it is a ver- 
itable perversion of socialism to present the modern capitalist states as 
the expression of this right of nations to self-determination. In which of 
these states has the nation determined the forms and conditions of its na- 
tional, political, or social existence? 

The meaning of self-determination for Germany was formulated by 
the revolutionary democrats of 1848: by the first fighters of the German 
proletariat — Marx, Engels, Lassalle, Bebel, and Liebknecht. They 
proclaimed and fought for a united pan-German republic.'* For this 
ideal the revolutionary fighters in Berlin and in Vienna shed their blood 
upon the barricades in March [1848]. Marx and Engels demanded that 
Prussia take up arms against tsarism to carry out this program. They 
called for the liquidation of “the heap of organized decay” — the 
Hapsburg monarchy!” — as well as the abolition of the Prussian military 
monarchy and the two dozen dwarf monarchies within Germany, as the 
first precondition for the achievement of this national program. The de- 
feat of the German revolution, the German bourgeoisie’s betrayal of its 
own democratic tdeals, led to the Bismarck regime and its creation: pre- 
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sent-day Greater Prussia, twenty fatherlands under one steel helmet, 
named the German Empire. 

Modern Germany is built upon the grave of the March revolution of 
1848., upon the ruins of the right of self-determination of the German 
people. The present war, aimed at holding on to Turkey. maintaining the 
Hapsburg monarchy, and strengthening the Prussian military autocracy, 
is a second burial of the March revolutionists, and of the German na- 
tional program. It is a fiendish jest of history that the Social Democrats, 
the heirs of the German patriots of 1848, should go forth in this war with 
the banner of “self-determination of nations” held high! 

But, perhaps the Third French Republic, with its colonial possessions 
on four continents and its colonial horrors on two, is the expression of 
the “self-determination™ of the French nation? Or the British Empire, 
with its India, with its South African rule of a million whites over a 
population of five million colored people? Or perhaps Turkey, or the 
empire of the tsar? 

Only a bourgeois politician, in whose eyes the master races are hu- 
manity and the ruling classes are the nation, can speak of “national self- 
determination” in such colonizing states. To the socialist, no nation is 
free whose national existence 1s based upon the enslavement of another 
people, for colonial peoples, too, count as peoples and as parts of the 
state. International socialism recognizes the nght of nations to freedom, 
independence, and equality. But socialism alone can create such na- 
tions, can bring self-determination of the peoples. This slogan of 
socialism is, like all its others, not an apology for the status quo, but a 
guidepost, a spur for the revolutionary, innovative, active policy of the 
proletariat. So long as capitalist states exist, that is, so long as the inter- 
nal and international life of the nation is determined and regulated by im- 
perialist world policy, the right of national self-determination has noth- 
ing at all in common with any expression of imperialist policy in 
peacetime or in war. 

In the present imperialist context, moreover, there can be no wars of 
national self-defense. Any Socialist policy that abstracts from this over- 
riding historical context, that is willing in this global whirlpool to be 
guided by the isolated point of view of a single country, is built upon a 
foundation of sand.... 


Revolutionary Defense of the German People 


What do these considerations mean for the attitude of the Social De- 
mocracy in practice in the present war? Should it declare: since this 1s an 
imperialist war, since this state does not correspond to the national ideal 
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or to the socialist norm of the right to self-determination, we are indiffe- 
rent to it, and we surrender it to the enemy” Passive fatalism can never 
be the guideline for the conduct of a revolutionary party like the Social 
Democracy. It must neither take its stand in defense of the existing class 
state, under the command of the ruling classes, nor can it stand silently 
by to wait until the storm is past. It must adopt a policy of independent 
class politics, a policy that will whip the ruling classes forward in every 
great social crisis and that will drive the crisis itself far beyond its orig- 
inal extent. That is the role that the Social Democracy must play as the 
vanguard of the fighting proletariat. Instead of falsely disguising this im- 
perialist war in the cloak of national self-defense. the Social Democracy 
should have demanded the right of national self-determination and of na- 
tional self-defense in earnest, and used these demands as a lever aguinst 
the imperialist war. 

The most elementary demand of national defense is that the nation 
takes its defense into its own hands. The first step in this direction 1s the 
militia; not only the immediate arming of the entire adult male populace, 
but above all, popular decision-making in all questions of peace and 
war. It requires, furthermore, the immediate elimination of every limita- 
tion on political rights, since the greatest political freedom is required as 
a basis for the people’s defense. The first duty of the Social Democracy 
was to proclaim these genuine measures of national defense and to de- 
mand their realization. 

For forty years we have demonstrated to the ruling classes as well as 
to the masses of the people that on/y the militia is really capable of de- 
fending the fatherland and making it invincible. And yet, when the first 
test came, with no hesitation we turned over the defense of the country 
to the hands of the standing army, made up of cannon fodder under the 
club of the ruling classes. When our parliamentary deputies sent this 
cannon fodder to the front with their “fervent good wishes,” they openly 
acknowledged the royal Prussian standing army as the real savior of the 
fatherland in its hour of need. Apparently they did not notice that by this 
admission they sacrificed the fulcrum of our political program, the mili- 
tia, and dissolved into thin air the meaning in practice of forty years of 
agitation against the standing army. Our military program became a uto- 
pian, doctrinaire whim, that no one could possibly take seriously. . . . 

Yes, Socialists are obligated to defend their country in great historical 
crises. Here lies the great fault of the German Social Democratic 
Reichstag fraction. When it announced on August 4, “We will not for- 
sake our fatherland in its hour of need,” it denied its own words in the 
same breath. For truly it did desert its fatherland in its hour of greatest 
danger. The first duty of the Social Democracy toward its fatherland was 
to expose the real background of this imperialist war, to tear away the 
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web of imperialist and diplomatic lies that conceals this assault on the 
fatherland. 

It was their duty to speak loudly and distinctly, to proclaim to the 
people of Germany that in this war victory and defeat would be equally 
fatal: to oppose to the utmost the gagging of the fatherland by the state 
of siege: to proclaim the necessity of the arming of the people: to de- 
mand that the people alone decide on war and peace: to demand that the 
people's representatives meet in permanent session while the war con- 
tinued, in order to assure a watchful control over the government by par- 
lament, and over parliament by the people: and to demand the im- 
mediate removal of all limitations on political rights, since only a free 
people can adequately defend its country. It was their duty, finally, to 
combat the imperialist war program aimed at maintaining Austria and 
Turkey, that is, reaction in Germany and in Europe, by counterposing 
the old, truly national program of the patriots and democrats of 1848, the 
program of Marx, Engels, and Lassalle, the slogan of the united pan- 
German republic. 

That was the banner that should have been carried before the country 
— truly national, truly free, and 1n accord with the best traditions of Ger- 
many and the international class politics of the proletariat... . 


An Alternative Course for the SPD 


What, then, should our party do to give weight and emphasis to our 
opposition to the war and to our demands? Should it proclaim a general 
strike? Should it call on the soldiers to refuse military service? That is 
how the question is often posed. To simply answer “yes” would be just 
as ridiculous as if the party were perhaps to decide: “When war breaks 
out we will make the revolution.” Revolutions are not “made” and great 
people’s movements are not produced according to technical recipes that 
party leaders pull out of their pockets. Small circles of conspirators may 
“prepare” a putsch for a certain day and a certain hour, can signal their 
few dozen supporters to “cut loose” at the appointed hour. Mass move- 
ments in great historical crises, however, cannot be initiated by such 
primitive methods. ... 

What the leaders of the Social Democracy, as the vanguard of the 
class-conscious proletariat, should have been able to give was not 
ridiculous precepts and technical recipes, but a political guide, clarity 
on the political tasks and interests of the proletariat in times of war. . . . 

Far more important than the outward, technical form of the action 1s 
its political content. For example, parliament, as the only free, far- 
reaching, and internationally conspicuous platform, could have become 
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a mighty tool for the awakening of the people. had it been used by the 
Social Democratic deputies to proclaim loudly and clearly the interests, 
the tasks, and the demands of the working class in this crisis. 

“Would the masses have supported the Social Democracy in its at- 
titude against the war?” That is a question that no one can answer. But 
neither is it decisive. Did our parliamentary deputies demand an absolute. 
assurance of victory from the generals of the Prussian-German army be- 
fore voting in favor of war credits? What is true of military armies 1s 
equally true of revolutionary armies. They go into battle, where it is of- 
fered, without previous assurance of success. At worst, the party’s voice 
might at first have had no visible impact.... 

Our party's courageous voice would nevertheless have put a heavy 
damper on the chauvinistic intoxication and insensibility of the masses. 
It would have saved the more conscious sectors of the people from de- 
lirlum, and made it more difficult for imperialism to poison and stupefy 
the minds of the people. The resulting crusade against the Social De- 
mocracy would have sobered the masses in a very short time. 

And as the war went on, as the horror of endless massacre and 
bloodshed in all countries grew and grew, as its imperialistic character 
become more and more evident, as the chorus of bloodthirsty 
speculators became more and more shameless, every vital, honest, pro- 
gressive, and humane force would have rallied to the banner of the So- 
cial Democracy. And above all, the German Social Democracy would 
have stood in the midst of this mad whirlpool of collapse and decay, like 
a great rock in a stormy sea. It would have remained the shining beacon 
of the whole International, giving leadership to the workers’ parties of 
every country on earth. The enormous moral prestige that the German 
Social Democracy enjoyed up until August 4, 1914, would quickly have 
wrought a change in the pattern of general international confusion. The 
longing for peace and the masses” pressure to achieve it would have 
mounted in all countries, hastening the end of the slaughter and decreas- 
ing the number of its victims. 

The German proletariat would have remained the beacon of socialism 
and of human emancipation — truly this is a patriotic task not unworthy 
of the disciples of Marx, Engels. and Lassale. 


The Socialist Road to Peace 


Despite military dictatorship and press censorship, despite the failure 
of the Social Democracy, despite the fratricidal war, the class struggle 
arises with elemental force from the “civil peace”; the international sol- 
idarity of the workers arises from the blood and smoke of the 
battlefields. Not in feeble attempts to artificially patch up the old Inter- 
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national, not in pledges rendered now here, now there, to stand together 
after the war is over. No — here, in the war, out of the war. with new 
power and intensity, the fact asserts itself that the proletarians of all 
lands have one and the same interest. The World War itself utterly dis- 
pels the myth it has created. . 

For the European proletariat ; as a class, victory or defeat of either of 
the (wo warring camps would be equally disastrous. For the war as such, 
whatever its military outcome, signifies the greatest conceivable defeat 
for the European proletariat. The international action of the proletariat to 
force a halt to the war and a speedy peace, is the only way the proletarian 
cause Can gain a victory. And this victory, alone, can truly rescue Bel- 
gium and bring democracy to Europe. 

The class-conscious proletariat cannot identify its cause with either 
military camp in this war. Does that mean that proletarian policies now 
demand a return to the pre-war status quo, and that we have no plan of 
action beyond the fond hope that everything remain as it was before the 
war? On the contrary, the existing conditions have never been our ideal; 
they have never expressed the self-determination of the people. More- 
over, pre-war conditions no longer exist and cannot be reinstated, even 
if the old national boundanes remain unchanged. For even before the 
final balance sheet ts drawn up, this war has brought a prodigious shift 
in the relationship of forces, in mutual assessments of strength, in al- 
liances, and in antagonisms. It has so thoroughly altered relations be- 
tween countries and between classes within society, destroyed so many 
old illusions and powers, and created so many new impulses and new 
tasks that to return to the old Europe that existed before August 4, 1914, 
is as impossible as to return to prerevolutionary conditions, even after a 
defeated revolution. Proletarian politics knows no turning back. It can 
only forge ahead, beyond what exists, beyond even what has just been 
created. Only in this manner can it oppose its own policy to both camps 
in the imperialist World War. 

But this policy cannot consist of working up ingenious puerni for 
capitalist diplomacy, either by individual Social Democratic parties act- 
ing alone, or by their competition with each other at international confer- 
ences, on how to conclude peace and assure future peaceful and demo- 
cratic development. All demands for complete or partial “disarmament,” 
for the abolition of secret diplomacy, for the dissolution of the great 
powers into smaller nationa! entities, and the like, are absolutely utopian 
so long as the capitalist class remains in the saddle. For capitalism on its 
present imperialist course to dispense with present-day militarism, with 
secret diplomacy, with great centralized multinational states is so impos- 
sible that these demands might, much more consistently, be united into 
the simple slogan, “abolition of the capitalist class state.” The proleta- 
rian movement cannot regain its rightful place by means of utopian ad- 
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vice and proposals for limited reforms to mollify, tame, or subdue im- 
perialism within the framework of the bourgeois state. 

The real problem that the World War has placed before the Socialist 
parties, and upon whose solution the future of the working-class move- 
ment depends, is the capacity of the proletarian masses to act in the fight 
against imperialism. The international proletariat does not suffer from a 
lack of proposals, programs, and slogans, but from one of deeds, of ef- 
fective resistance, of the capacity to attack imperialism at the decisive 
moment, precisely in time of war. It has been unable to put into actual 
practice its old slogan, “war against war.” Here is the Gordian knot of 
the proletarian movement and of its future. 

Certainly imperialism, with all its brutal policy of force, with the 
chain of incessant social catastrophes that it provokes, is a historical 
necessity for the ruling classes of the present capitalist world. Nothing 
could be more detrimental than the proletariat deriving from the present 
war the slightest hope or illusion of the possibility of an idyllic and 
peaceful development of capitalism. But the historical inevitability of 
imperialism does not imply that the proletariat must capitulate before it, 
and live forever in its shadow, feeding off the crumbs that fall from the 
tables of its victories. 

The dialectic of history moves in contradictions, and for every neces- 
sity puts its opposite into the world as well. Bourgeois class rule is 
doubtless a historic necessity, but so also is the revolt of the working 
class against it. Capital is a historic necessity, but so too in the same 
measure is its gravedigger, the socialist proletariat. The world rute of 
imperialism is a historic necessity, but likewise its overthrow by the pro- 
letarian international. Side by side the two historic necessities exist in 
constant conflict with each other. And ours, the necessity of socialism, 
is more enduring. Our necessity is validated at the moment bourgeois 
class rule ceases to be the motor of historical progress, when it becomes 
a hindrance, a danger to the further development of society. The present 
World War has revealed that the capitalist social order has now reached 
this point... . 

But today’s horrors of imperialist bestiality on the fields of Europe 
have had another effect, for which the “civilized world” has no horror- 
stricken eyes, no agonized heart. This is the mass destruction of the 
European proletariat. Never has a war killed off whole nations to this 
degree; never, within the past century, has it so seized all of the great 
and established lands of civilized Europe. Millions of human lives are 
being annihilated in the Vosges, in the Ardennes, in Belgium, in Po- 
land, in the Carpathians, and on the Sava; millions have been rendered 
cripples. But nine-tenths of these millions come from the working 
people of the cities and the countryside. It is our strength, our hope that 
is mowed down there, day after day, like grass by the sickle of death. 
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The workers of England, France, Belgium, Germany, and Russia who 
are being gagged and butchered in droves were the best, the most intel- 
ligent, the best trained forces of international socialism, the bearers of 
the most sacred traditions and the staunchest heroism of the modem 
workers’ movement, the vanguard of the whole world proletariat. The 
workers of the leading capitalist countries of Europe are precisely those 
who have the historic mission of carrying out the socialist revolution. 

Only from Europe, only from the oldest capitalist nations, when the 
hour is ripe, can the signal come for the social revolution that will free 
all humanity. Only the English, the French, the Belgian, the German, 
the Russian, the Italian workers together can lead the army of the ex- 
ploited and oppressed of the five continents. And when the time comes 
they alone can call capitalism to account for centuries of crimes commit- 
ted against primitive peoples; they alone can avenge its work of destruc- 
tion over a whole world. But for the advance and victory of socialism we 
need a strong. educated proletariat, capable of acting; we need masses 
whose strength lies in knowledge as well as in numbers. And these very 
masses are being decimated by the World War. The flower of our man- 
hood and our youthful strength, hundreds of thousands whose socialist 
education in England, in France, in Belgium, in Germany, and in Russia 
was the product of decades of education and propaganda, and other hun- 
dreds of thousands who could have been won to socialism, have fallen, 
and are rotting upon the battlefields. The fruit of the decades-long sac- 
rifices and toil of generations is destroyed in a few short weeks; the choi- 
cest troops of the international proletariat are torn out by the roots. 

The bloodletting of the June [1848] battle laid low the French work- 
ers’ movement for a decade and a half. The bloodletting of the Com- 
mune massacre threw it back again for more than a decade.'® What is 
happening now is a massacre such as the world has never seen before, 
which is reducing the working population in all of the leading nations to 
the aged, the women, and the maimed; a bloodletting that threatens to 
bleed white the European workers’ movement. 

Another such war, and the hope of socialism will be buried under the 
ruins of imperialist barbarism. That is more serious than the ruthless de- 
struction of Louvain and of the Rheims Cathedral. That is a blow, not 
against the capitalist civilization of the past, but against the socialist 
civilization of the future, a deadly blow against the force that carries the 
future of humankind in its womb and that alone can rescue the precious 
treasures of the past for a better society. Here capitalism reveals its 
death’s head, here it betrays that it has forfeited its historic right of exis- 
tence, that its rule is no longer compatible with the progress of human- 
ity. 

But here is proof also that the war is not only a grandiose slaughter, 
but also the suicide of the European working class as well. It is soldiers 
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of socialism, the workers of England, of France, of Germany, of Italy, 
of Belgium who are slaughtering each other at the bidding of capital, 
who are thrusting the cold steel of death into each other's breasts and 
tumbling together into the grave locked in a murderous embrace. 

“Deutschland, Deutschland tber alles!” “Long live democracy!” 
“Long live the tsar and the Slavs!” “Ten thousand tent cloths, guaranteed 
to specifications!” “A hundred thousand pounds of bacon; coffee substi- 
tute for immediate delivery!” Dividends are rising — proletarians fall- 
ing. And with each one a fighter of the future, a soldier of the revolu- 
tion, a savior of humanity from the yoke of capitalism, falls into the 
grave. 

This madness will not stop, and this bloody, hellish specter will not 
disappear until the workers of Germany, France, Russia, and England 
wake up out of their drunken torpor, clasp each others’ hands in brother- 
hood, and drown the bestial chorus of warmongers and the hoarse cry of 
capitalist hyenas with the mighty cry of labor, “Proletarians of all coun- 
tries, unite!” O 


The first issue of the Bolsheviks’ new journal, Sbornik Sotsial-Demo- 
krata, published in October 1916, contained the following assessment 
by Lenin of Luxemburg’s pamphlet. He gave special emphasis to the 
question of national self-determination, which had provoked a debate 
inside the Zimmerwald Left and among the Bolsheviks in Western 
Europe. 


t!? 


The Junius Pamphle 
by V.I. Lenin 


At last there has appeared in Germany, illegally, without any adapta- 
tion to the despicable Junker censorship, a Social-Democratic pamphlet 
dealing with questions of the war! The author, who evidently belongs to 
the “Left-radical” wing of the Party, takes the name of Junius (which in 
Latin means junior) and gives his pamphlet the title: The Crisis of Social- 
Democracy. Appended are the “Theses on the Tasks of International So- 
cial-Democracy”, which have already been submitted to the Berne 
I.S.C. (International Socialist Committee) and published in No. 3 of its 
Bulletin, the theses were drafted by the Internationale group, which in 
the spring of 1915 published one issue of a magazine under that title 
(with articles by Zetkin, Mehring, R. Luxemburg, Thalheimer, Dunc- 
ker, Ströbel and others), and which in the winter of 1915-16 convened a 
conference of Social-Democrats from all parts of Germany where these 
theses were adopted. 
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The pamphlet, the author says in the introduction dated January 2, 
1916, was written in April 1915, and published “without any alteration”. 
“Outside circumstances” had prevented its earlier publication. The pam- 
phlet is devoted not so much to the “crisis of Social-Democracy” as to an 
analysis of the war, to refuting the legend of it being a war for national 
liberation, to proving that it is an imperialist war on the part of Germany 
as well as on the part of the other Great Powers, and to a revolutionary 
criticism of the behaviour of the official party. Written in a very lively 
style, Junius’s pamphlet has undoubtedly played and will continue to 
play an important role in the struggle against the ex-Social-Democratic 
Party of Germany. which has deserted to the bourgeoisie and the Jun- 
kers, and we extend our hearty greetings to the author. 

To the Russian reader who is familiar with the Social-Democratic lit- 
erature in Russia published abroad in 1914-16, the Junius pamphlet does 
not offer anything new in principle. In reading this pamphlet and com- 
paring the arguments of this German revolutionary Marxist with what 
has been stated, for example, in the Manifesto of the Central Committee 
of our Party (September-November 1914), in the Berne resolutions 
(March 1915) and in the numerous commentaries on them, it only be- 
comes clear that Junius’s arguments are very incomplete and that he 
makes two mistakes. Before proceeding with a criticism of Junius’s 
faults and errors we must strongly emphasise that this is done for the 
sake of self-criticism, which is so necessary to Marxists, and of submit- 
ting to an all-round test the views which must serve as the ideological 
basis of the Third International. On the whole, the Junius pamphlet is a 
splendid Marxist work, and its defects are, in all probability, to a certain 
extent accidental. 

The chief defect in Junius’s pamphlet, and what marks a definite step 
backward compared with the legal (although immediately suppressed) 
magazine, /nternationale, is its silence regarding the connection be- 
tween social-chauvinism (the author uses neither this nor the less precise 
term social-patriotism) and opportunism. The author rightly speaks of 
the “capitulation” and collapse of the German Social-Democratic Party 
and of the “treachery” of its “official leaders”, but he goes no further. 
The Internationale, however, did criticise the “Centre”, 1.e., 
Kautskyism, and quite properly poured ridicule on it for its spineless- 
ness, its prostitution of Marxism and its servility to the opportunists. i 
This same magazine began to expose the true role of the opportunists by 
revealing, for example, the very important fact that on August 4, 1914, 
the opportunists came out with an ultimatum, a ready-made decision to 
vote for war credits in any case. Neither the Junius pamphlet nor the 
theses say anything about opportunism or about Kautskyism! This 1s 
wrong from the standpoint of theory, for it is impossible to account for 
the “betrayal” without linking it up with opportunism as a trend with a 
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long history behind it, the history of the whole Second International. It 
is a mistake from the practical political standpoint, for it is impossible 
either to understand the “crisis of Social-Democracy”, or overcome it, 
without clarifying the meaning and the role of two trends — the openly 
opportunist trend (Legien, David, etc.) and the tacitly opportunist trend 
(Kautsky and Co.). This is a step backward compared with the historic 
article by Otto Rühle in Vorwärts of January 12, 1916, in which he di- 
rectly and openly pointed out that a split in the Social-Democratic Party 
of Germany was inevitable (the editors of Vorwärts replied by repeating 
honeyed and hypocritical Kautskyite phrases, for they were unable to 
advance a single material argument to disprove the assertion that there 
were already two parties in existence, and that these two parties could 
not be reconciled). It is astonishingly inconsistent, because the /nter- 
nationale’s thesis No. 12 directly states that it is necessary to create a 
“new” International, owing to the “treachery” of the “official represen- 
tatives of the socialist parties of the leading countries” and their “adop- 
tion of the principles of bourgeois imperialist policies”. It is clearly quite 
absurd to suggest that the old Social-Democratic Party of Germany, or 
the party which tolerates Legien, David and Co., would participate in a 
“new” International. 

We do not know why the /nternationale group took this step back- 
ward. A very great defect in revolutionary Marxism in Germany as a 
whole is its lack of a compact illegal organisation that would systemat- 
ically pursue its own line and educate the masses in the spirit of the new 
tasks; such an organisation would also have to take a definite stand on 
opportunism and Kautskyism. This is all the more necessary now, since 
the German revolutionary Socia!-Democrats have been deprived of their 
last two daily papers; the one in Bremen (Bremer Burger-Zeitung), and 
the one in Brunswick (Volksfreund), both of which have gone over to the 
Kautskyites. The International Socialists of Germany (I.S.D.) group 
alone clearly and definitely remains at its post. 

Some members of the /nternationale group have evidently once again 
slid down into the morass of unprincipled Kautskyism. Strdbel, for in- 
stance, went so far as to drop a curtsey in Die Neue Zeit to Bernstein and 
Kautsky! And only the other day, on July 15, 1916, he had an article in 
the papers entitled “Pacifism and Social-Democracy”, in which he de- 
fends the most vulgar type of Kautskyite pacifism. As for Junius, he 
strongly opposes Kautsky’s fantastic schemes like “disarmament”, 
“abolition of secret diplomacy”, etc. There may be two trends within the 
Internationale group: a revolutionary trend and a trend inclining to 
Kautskyism. l 

The first of Junius’s erroneous propositions is embodied in the fifth 
thesis of the /nternationale group. “National wars are no longer possible 
in the epoch (era) of this unbridled imperialism. National interests serve 
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only as an instrument of deception, in order to place the working masses 
at the service of their mortal enemy, imperialism.” The beginning of the 
fifth thesis, which concludes with the above statement, discusses the na- 
ture of the present war as an imperialist war. It may be that this negation 
of national wars generally is either an oversight. or an accidental over- 
statement in emphasising the perfectly correct idea that the present war 
IS an imperialist war, not a national war. This is a mistake that must be 
examined, for various Social-Democrats, in view of the false assertions 
that the present war is a national war, have likewise mistakenly denied 
the possibility of any national war. 

Junius is perfectly right in emphasising the decisive influence of the 
“imperialist atmosphere” of the present war. in maintaining that behind 
Serbia stands Russia. “behind Serbian nationalism stands Russian im- 
perialism”, and that the participation of. say. Holland in the war would 
likewise be imperialist. for, first, Holland would be defending her col- 
onies and, second, would be allied with one of the imperialist coalitions. 
That is irrefutable in respect to the present war. And when Junius stres- 
ses what for him is most important, namely, the struggle against the 
“phantom of national war’, “which at present holds sway over Social- 
Democratic policies”, then it must be admitted that his views are both 
correct and fully to the point. 

The only mistake, however, would be to exaggerate this truth, to de- 
part from the Marxist requirement of concreteness, to apply the appraisal 
of this war to all wars possible under imperialism, to ignore the national 
movements against imperialism. The sole argument in defence of the 
thesis, “national wars are no longer possible”, is that the world has been 
divided among a small group of “great” imperialist powers and for that 
reason any war, even if it starts as a national war, is transformed into an 
imperialist war involving the interest of one of the imperialist powers or 
coalitions. 

The fallacy of this argument is obvious. That all dividing lines, both 
in nature and society, are conventional and dynamic, and that every 
phenomenon might, under certain conditions, be transformed into its op- 
posite, is, of course, a basic proposition of Marxist dialectics. A national 
war might be transformed into an imperialist war and vice versa. Here ts 
an example: the wars of the Great French Revolution began as national 
wars and indeed were such. They were revolutionary wars — the de- 
fence of the great revolution against a coalition of counter-revolutionary 
monarchies. But when Napoleon founded the French Empire and subju- 
gated a number of big, viable and long-established national European 
states, these national wars of the French became imperialist wars and in 
turn led to wars of national liberation against Napoleonic imperialism. 

Only a sophist can disregard the difference between an imperialist and 
a national war on the grounds that one might develop into the other. Not 
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infrequently have dialectics served — and the history of Greek philoso- 
phy is an example — as a bridge to sophistry. But we remain dialecti- 
cians and we combat sophistry not by denying the possibility of all trans- 
formations in general, but by analysing the given phenomenon in its con- 
crete setting and development. 

Transformation of the present imperialist war of 1914-16 into a na- 
tional war is highly improbable, for the class that represents progressive 
development is the proletariat which is objectively striving to transform 
it into a civil war against the bourgeoisie. Also this: there is no very con- 
siderable difference between the forces of the two coalitions, and inter- 
national finance capital has created a reactionary bourgeoisie every- 
where. But such a transformation should not be proclaimed impossible: 
if the European proletariat remains impotent, say. for twenty years; if 
the present war ends in victories like Napoleon’s and in the subjugation 
of a number of viable national states; if the transition to socialism of non- 
European imperialism (primarily Japanese and American) is also held up 
for twenty years by a war between these two countries, for example, 
then a great national war in Europe would be possible. It would hur! 
Europe back several decades. That is improbable. But nor impossible, 
for it is undialectical, unscientific and theoretically wrong to regard the 
course of world history as smooth and always in a forward direction, 
without occasional gigantic leaps back. 

Further. National wars waged by colonies and semi-colonies in the 
imperialist era are not only probable but inevitable. About 1,000 million 
people, or over half of the world’s population, live in the colonies and 
semi-colonies (China, Turkey, Persia). The national liberation move- 
ments there are either already very strong, or are growing and maturing. 
Every war is the continuation of politics by other means. The continua- 
tion of national liberation politics in the colonies will inevitably take the 
form of national wars against imperialism. Such wars might lead to an 
imperialist war of the present “great” imperialist powers, but on the 
other hand they might not. It will depend on many factors. 

Example: Britain and France fought the Seven Years’ War for the pos- 
session of colonies. In other words, they waged an imperialist war 
(which is possible on the basis of slavery and primitive capitalism as 
well as on the basis of modern highly developed capitalism). France suf- 
fered defeat and lost some of her colonies. Several years later there 
began the national liberation war of the North American States against 
Britain alone. France and Spain, then in possession of some parts of the 
present United States, concluded a friendship treaty with the States in re- 
bellion against Britain. This they did out of hostility to Britain, i.e., in 
their own imperialist interests. French troops fought the British on the 
side of the American forces. What we have here is a national liberation 
war in which imperialist rivalry is an auxiliary element, one that has no 
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serious importance. This is the very opposite to what we see in the war 
of 1914-16 (the national element in the Austro-Serbian War is of no seri- 
ous Importance compared with the all-determining element of im- 
perialist rivalry). It would be absurd. therefore, to apply the concept im- 
perialism indiscriminately and conclude that national wars are “impossi- 
ble”. A national liberation war, waged. for example. by an alliance of 
Persia, India and China against one or more of the imperialist powers, is 
both possible and probable, for it would follow from the national liber- 
ation movements in these countries. The transformation of such a war 
into an imperialist war between the present-day imperialist powers 
would depend upon very many concrete factors, the emergence of which 
it would be ridiculous to guarantee. 

Third, even in Europe national wars in the imperialist epoch cannot be 
regarded as impossible. The “epoch of imperialism” made the present 
war an imperialist one and it inevitably engenders new imperialist wars 
(until the triumph of socialism). This “epoch” has made the policies of 
the present great powers thoroughly imperialist, but it by no means pre- 
cludes national wars on the part of, say, small (annexed or nationally- 
oppressed) countries against the imperialist powers, just as it does not 
preclude large-scale national movements in Eastern Europe. Junius 
takes a very sober view of Austria, for example, giving due considera- 
tion not only to “economic” factors, but to the peculiar political factors. 
He notes “Austria’s intrinsic lack of cohesion” and recognises that the 
“Hapsburg monarchy is not the political organisation of a bourgeois 
state, but only a loose syndicate of several cliques of social parasites”, 
and that “the liquidation of Austria-Hungary is, from the historical 
standpoint, only the continuation of the disintegration of Turkey and, at 
the same time, a requirement of the historical process of development”. 
Much the same applies to some of the Balkan countries and Russia. And 
if the “great” powers are altogether exhausted in the present war, or if 
the revolution in Russia triumphs, national wars and even victorious na- 
tional wars, are quite possible. Practical intervention by the imperialist 
powers is not always feasible. That is one point. Another is that the su- 
perficial view that the war of a small state against a giant is hopeless 
should be countered by the observation that even a hopeless war is a war 
just the same. Besides, certain factors operating within the “giant” coun- 
tries — the outbreak of revolution, for example — can turn a “hopeless” 
war into a very “hopeful” one. 

We have dwelt in detail on the erroneous proposition that “national 
wars are no longer possible” not only because it is patently erroneous 
from the theoretical point of view — it would certainly be very lament- 
able if the “Left” were to reveal a light-hearted attitude to Marxist theory 
at a time when the establishment of the Third Internationa! is possible 
only on the basis of unvulgarised Marxism. But the mistake is very 
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harmful also from the standpoint of practical politics, for it gives rise to 
the absurd propaganda of ‘disarmament’, since it is alleged that there 
can be no wars except reactionary wars. It also gives rise to the even 
more ludicrous and downright reactionary attitude of indifference to na- 
tional movements. And such an attitude becomes chauvinism when 
members of the “great” European nations, that is, the nations which op- 
press the mass of small and colonial peoples, declare with a pseudo-sci- 
entific air: “national wars are no longer possible”! National wars against 
the imperialist powers are not only possible and probable, they are in- 
evitable, progressive and revolutionary though of course, to be success- 
ful, they require either the concerted effort of huge numbers of people in 
the oppressed countries (hundreds of millions in our example of India 
and China), or a particularly favourable conjuncture of international 
conditions (e.g., the fact that the imperialist powers cannot interfere, 
being paralysed by exhaustion, by war, by their antagonism, etc.), or the 
simultaneous uprising of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie in one of 
the big powers (this latter eventuality holds first place as the most desir- 
able and favourable for the victory of the proletariat). 

[t would be unfair, however, to accuse Junius of indifference to na- 
tional movements. At any rate, he remarks that among the sins of the So- 
cial-Democratic parliamentary group was its silence on the death sen- 
tence passed on a native leader in the Cameroons on charges of “treason” 
(evidently he attempted to organise an uprising against the war). Else- 
where Junius especially emphasises (for the benefit of the Legiens, 
Lensches and the other scoundrels who are still listed as “Social-Demo- 
crats”) that colonial peoples must be regarded as nations along with all 
the others. Junius clearly and explicitly states: “Socialism recognised the 
right of every nation to independence and freedom, to independent mas- 
tery of its destinies”; “international socialism recognises the right of 
free, independent and equal nations, but it is only socialism that can 
create such nations, and only it can realise the right of nations to self-de- 
termination. And this socialist slogan,” Junius justly remarks, “serves, 
like all other socialist slogans, not to justify the existing order of things, 
but to indicate the way forward, and to stimulate the proletariat in its ac- 
tive revolutionary policy of transformation”. It would be a grave mistake 
indeed to believe that all the German Left Social-Democrats have suc- 
cumbed to the narrow-mindedness and caricature of Marxism now es- 
poused by certain Dutch and Polish Social-Democrats who deny the 
right of nations to self-determination even under socialism. But the spe- 
cific, Dutch-Polish, roots of this mistake we shall discuss elsewhere. 

Another fallacious argument is advanced by Junius on the question of 
defence of the fatherland. This is a cardinal political question during an 
imperialist war. Junius has strengthened us in our conviction that our 
Party has indicated the only correct approach to this question; the pro- 
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letariat is opposed to defence of the fatherland in this imperialist war be- 
cause of its predatory, slave-owning. reactionary character, because it is 
possible and necessary to oppose to it (and to strive to convert it into) 
civil war for socialism. Junius, however, while brilliantly exposing the 
Imperialist character of the present war as distinct from a national war, 
makes the very strange mistake of trying to drag a national programme 
into the present, non-national. war. It sounds almost incredible, but 
there it is. 

The official Soctal-Democrats, both of the Legien and of the Kautsky 
stripe, in their servility to the bourgeoisie (who have been making the 
most noise about foreign “invasion” in order to deceive the mass of the 
people as to the imperialist character of the war), have been particularly 
assiduous in repeating this “invasion” argument. Kautsky, who now as- 
sures naive and credulous people (incidentally, through Spectator [M.I. 
Nakhimson]}. a member of the Russian Organising Committee) that he 
joined the opposition at the end of 1914, continues to use this “argu- 
ment’! To refute it, Junius quotes extremely instructive examples from 
history, which prove that “invasion and class struggle are not contradic- 
tory in bourgeois history, as official legend has it, but that one is the 
means and the expression of the other’. For example, the Bourbons in 
France invoked foreign invaders against the Jacobins; the bourgeoisie in 
1871 invoked foreign invaders against the Commune. In his Civi/ War tn 
France, Marx wrote: 

“The highest heroic effort of which old society is still capable ts na- 
tional war; and this is now proved to be a mere governmenta! humbug, 
intended to defer the struggle of classes, and to be thrown aside as soon 
as that class struggle bursts out into civil war.” 

“The classical example for all times,” says Junius, referring to 1793, 
“is the Great French Revolution.” From all this, he draws the following 
conclusion: “The century of experience thus proves that it is not a state 
of siege. but relentless class struggle, which rouses the self-respect, the 
heroism and the moral strength of the mass of the people, and serves as 
the country’s best protection and defence against the external enemy.” 

Junius’s practical conclusion is this: “Yes, it is the duty of the Social- 
Democrats to defend their country during a great historical crisis. But 
the grave guilt that rests upon the Social-Democratic Reichstag group 
consists in their having given the lie to their own solemn declaration, 
made on August 4, 1914, ‘In the hour of danger we will not leave our 
fatherland unprotected’. They did leave the fatherland unprotected tn the 
hour of its greatest peril. For their first duty to the fatherland in that hour 
was to show the fatherland what was really behind the present im- 
perialist war; to sweep away the web of patriotic and diplomatic lies cov- 
ering up this encroachment on the fatherland: to proclaim loudly and 
clearly that both victory and defeat in the present war are equally fatal 
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for the German people: to resist to the last the throttling of the fatherland 
due to the state of siege: to proclaim the necessity of immediately arming 
the people and of allowing the people to decide the question of war and 
peace: resolutely to demand a permanent session of the people's repre- 
sentatives for the whole duration of the war in order to guarantee vigilant 
control over the government by the people's representatives, and contro] 
over the people's representatives by the people, to demand the im- 
mediate abolition of all restrictions on political rights, for only a free 
people can successfully defend its country: and finally, to oppose the im- 
perialist war programme, which is to preserve Austria and Turkey, 1.e., 
perpetuate reaction in Europe and in Germany, with the old, truly na- 
tional programme of the patriots and democrats of 1848, the prograrnme 
of Marx, Engels and Lassalle — the slogan of a united, Great German 
Republic. This is the banner that should have been unfurled before the 
country, which would have been a truly national banner of liberation, 
which would have been in accord with the best traditions of Germany 
and with the international class policy of the proletariat. ... Hence, the 
grave dilemma — the interests of the fatherland or the international sol- 
idarity of the proletariat — the tragic conflict which prompted our par- 
liamentarians to side, “with a heavy heart’, with the imperialist war, 1s 
purely imaginary, it is a bourgeois nationalist fiction. On the contrary, 
there is complete harmony between the interests of the country and the 
class interests of the proletarian International, both in time of war and in 
time of peace; both war and peace demand the most energetic develop- 
ment of the class struggle. the most determined fight for the Social- 
Democratic programme.” 

This 1s how Junius argues. The fallacy of his argument is strikingly 
evident, and since the tacit and avowed lackeys of tsarism, Plekhanov 
and Chkhenkeli, and perhaps even Martov and Chkheidze, may gloat- 
ingly seize upon Junius’s words, not for the purpose of establishing 
theoretical truth, but for the purpose of wriggling, covering up their 
tracks and throwing dust into the eyes of the workers, we must in greater 
detail elucidate the theoretical source of Junius’s error. 

He suggests that the imperialist war should be “opposed” with a na- 
tional programme. He urges the advanced class to turn its face to the past 
and not to the future! In France, in Germany, and in the whole of Europe 
it was a bourgeois-democratic revolution that, objectively, was on the 
order of the day in 1793 and 1848. Corresponding to this objective his- 
torical situation was the “truly national”, i.e., the national bourgeois 
programme of the then existing democracy; in 1793 this programme was 
carried out by the most revolutionary elements of the bourgeoisie and the 
plebeians, and in 1848 it was proclaimed by Marx in the name of the 
whole of progressive democracy. Objectively, the feudal and dynastic 
wars were then opposed by revolutionary-democratic wars, by wars for 
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national liberation. This was the content of the historical tasks of that 
epoch. 

At the present time, the objective situation in the biggest advanced 
states of Europe is different. Progress, if we leave out for the moment 
the possibility of temporary steps backward, can be made only in the di- 
rection of socialist society, only in the direction of the socialist revolu- 
tion. From the standpoint of progress, from the standpoint of the pro- 
gressive class, the imperialist bourgeois war, the war of highly de- 
veloped capitalism, can, objectively, be opposed only with a war against 
the bourgeoisie, i.e.. primarily civil war for power between the pro- 
letariat and the bourgeoisie: for unless such a war is waged, serious 
progress is impossible. this may be followed — only under certain spe- 
cial conditions — by a war to defend the socialist state against bourgeois 
states. That is why the Bolsheviks (fortunately, very few, and quickly 
handed over by us to the Prizyv group) who were ready to adopt the point 
of view of conditional defence. i.e.. defence of the fatherland on condi- 
tion that there was a victorious revolution and the victory of a republic in 
Russta, were true to the letter of Bolshevism, but betrayed its spirit, for 
being drawn into the imperialist war of the leading European powers, 
Russia would also be waging an imperialist war. even under a republi- 
can form of government! 

In saying that the class struggle ts the best means of defence against 
invasion, Junius applies Marxist dialectics only half way, taking one 
step on the right road and immediately deviating from it. Marxist dialec- 
tics call for a concrete analysis of each specific historical situation. It is 
true that class struggle is the best means of defence against invasion both 
when the bourgeoisie 1s overthrowing feudalism, and when the pro- 
letariat is overthrowing the bourgeoisie. Precisely because it is true with 
regard to every form of class oppression, it is 700 general, and therefore, 
inadequate in the present specific case. Civil war against the bourgeoisie 
is also a form of class struggle, and only this form of class struggle 
would have saved Europe (the whole of Europe, not only one country) 
from the peril of invasion. The “Great German Republic”, had it existed 
in 1914-16, would a/so have waged an imperialtst war. 

Junius came very close to the correct solution of the problem and to 
the correct slogan: civil war against the bourgeoisie for socialism; but, as 
if afraid to speak the whole truth, he turned back, to the fantasy of a “na- 
tional war” in 1914, 1915 and 1916. If we examine the question not from 
the theoretical angle but from the purely practical one, Junius’s error re- 
mains just as evident. The whole of bourgeois society, all classes in Ger- 
many, including the peasantry, were in favour of war (in all probability 
the same was the case in Russia — at least a majority of the well-to-do 
and middle peasantry and a very considerable portion of the poor peas- 
ants were evidently under the spell of bourgeois imperialism). The 
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bourgeoisie was armed to the teeth. Under such circumstances to “pro- 
claim” the programme of a republic, a permanent parliament, election of 
officers by the people (the “armed nation”), etc., would have meant, in 
practice, “proclaiming” a revolution (with the wrong revolutionary 
programme!). 

In the same breath Junius quite rightly says that a revolution cannot be 
“made”. Revolution was on the order of the day in the 1914-16 period, 
it was hidden in the depths of the war, was emerging out of the war. This 
should have been “proclaimed” in the name of the revolutionary class, 
and its programme should have been fearlessly and fully announced, 
socialism is impossible in time of war without civil war against the arch- 
reactionary, criminal bourgevisie, which condemns the people to uniold 
disaster. Systematic, consistent, practical measures should have been 
planned, which could be carried out no matter at what pace the revolu- 
tionary crisis might develop, and which would be in line with the matur- 
ing revolution. These measures are indicated in our Party's resolution: 
(1) voting against war credits; (2) violation of the “class truce”; (3) cre- 
ation of an illegal organisation; (4) fraternisation among the soldiers; (5) 
support for all the revolutionary actions of the masses. The success of all 
these steps inevitably leads to civil war. 

The promulgation of a great historical programme was undoubtedly of 
tremendous significance; not the old national German programme, 
which became obsolete in 1914, 1915 and 1916, but the proletarian in- 
ternationalist and socialist programme. “You, the bourgeoisie, are fight- 
ing for plunder; we, the workers of all the belligerent countries, declare 
war upon you for, socialism” — that’s the sort of speech that should 
have been delivered in the parliaments on August 4, 1914, by socialists 
who had not betrayed the proletariat, as the Legiens, Davids, Kautskys, 
Plekhanovs, Guesdes, Sembats, etc., had done. 

Evidently Junius’s error is due to two kinds of mistakes in reasoning. 
There is no doubt that Junius is decidedly opposed to the imperialist war 
and is decidedly in favour of revolutionary tactics; and all the gloating of 
the Plekhanovs over Junius’s “defencism” cannot wipe out this fact. 
Possible and probable calumnies of this kind must be answered promptly 
and bluntly. 

But, first, Junius has not completely rid himself of the “environment” 
of the German Social-Democrats, even the Leftists, who are afraid of a 
split, who are afraid to follow revolutionary slogans to their logical con- 
clusions.* This is a false fear, and the Left Social-Democrats of Ger- 
many must and will rid themselves of it. They are sure to do so in the 
course of their struggle against the social-chauvinists. The fact is that 
they are fighting against their own social-chauvinists resolutely, firmly 
and sincerely, and this is the tremendous, the fundamental difference in 
principle between them and the Martovs and Chkheidzes, who, with one 
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hand (à la Skobelev) unfurl a banner bearing the greeting, “To the 
Liebknechts of All Countries”, and with the other hand tenderly embrace 
Chkhenkeli and Potresov! 

Secondly, Junius apparently wanted to achieve something in the na- 
ture of the Menshevik “theory of stages”. of sad memory: he wanted to 
begin to carry out the revolutionary programme from the end that is 
“more suitable”, “more popular” and more acceptable to the petty 
bourgeoisie. It is something like a plan “to outwit history”, to outwit the 
philistines. He seems to say, surely, nobody would oppose a better way 
of defending the real fatherland; and the real fatherland is the Great Ger- 
man Republic, and the best defence /s a militia, a permanent parliament, 
etc. Once it was accepted, that programme would automatically lead to 
the next stage — to the socialist revolution. 

Probably, it was reasoning of this kind that consciously or semi-con- 
sciously determined Junius’s tactics. Needless to say, such reasoning is 
fallacious. Junius’s pamphlet conjures up in our mind the picture of a 
lone man who has no comrades in an illegal organisation accustomed to 
thinking out revolutionary slogans to their conclusion and systematically 
educating the masses in their spirit. But this shortcoming — it would be 
a grave error to forget this — is not Junius’s personal failing, but the re- 
sult of the weakness of all the German Leftists, who have become en- 
tangled in the vile net of Kautskyite hypocrisy, pedantry and “friendhi- 
ness” for the opportunists. Junius’s adherents have managed, in spite of 
their isolation, to begin the publication of illegal leaflets and to start the 
war against Kautskyism. They will succeed in going further along the 
right road. 

*We find the same error in Junius’s arguments about which is better, 
victory or defeat? His conclusion is that both are equally bad (ruin, 
growth of armaments, etc.). This is the point of view not of the revolu- 
tionary proletariat, but of the pacifist petty bourgeoisie. If one speaks 
about the “revolutionary intervention” of the proletariat — of this both 
Junius and the theses of the /nternationale group speak, although unfor- 
tunately in terms that are too general — one must raise the question from 
another point of view, namely: (1) Is “revolutionary intervention” pos- 
sible without the risk of defeat? (2) Is it possible to scourge the 
bourgeoisie and the government of one’s own country without taking 
that risk? (3) Have we not always asserted, and does not the historical 
experience of reactionary wars prove, that defeats help the cause of the 
revolutionary class? [Footnote in original] O 





A Revolutionary Voice in Parliament 


The German Reichstag after August 1914 was a showpiece of the “civil 
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peace.” Its key proceedings were negotiated in advance among party 
leaders in order to preserve the appearance of national unity. Karl 
Liebknecht set out to break through this facade. He utilized parliament 
to give voice to a revolutionary workers’ program by asking pointed 
questions and delivering speeches that were publicized by the under- 
ground circulars of the Spartacists. 


On August 20, 1915, he rose to ask a question of great concern to Ger- 
man workers, on which the SPD Reichstag fraction had maintained a 
studied silence: 


“Is the government prepared to enter into immediate peace negotia- 
tions on the basis of repudiation of any form of annexation, should a 
corresponding readiness exist among the other belligerent powers?” 
Foreign Secretary von Jagow responded that it would be inappropriate 
to reply. “That is ambiguous; that is an admission,” cried Liebknecht, 
before he was drowned out by catcalls and ruled out of order. "°? 


The SPD Reichstag fraction formally censured Liebknecht for asking a 
question without its permission. But he continued over the next sev- 
eral months to pose similar pointed questions, provoking growing 
tumult from the right-wing deputies and the hostility of both right- 
wing and centrist deputies of his own party. On January 12, 1916, the 
SPD fraction made Liebknecht’s use of parliamentary questions its for- 
mal grounds for expelling him from the fraction’s ranks. 


On March 16, 1916, Liebknecht utilized a discussion of educational 
policy in the Prussian state parliament, of which he was also a deputy, 
to speak on the German government's responsibility for the war and 
on the need for soldiers to turn their weapons against the ruling class. 
The following is from the official report of his speech, which the Inter- 
nationale Group distributed across Germany. 


War and Education” 
by Karl Liebknecht 


Deputy von Campe spoke of a weakening of moral backbone that 
must be countered by pro-war propaganda in the schools, and welcomed 
the decree along these lines enacted in Hannover. If, however, the first 
duty of education is to tell the truth, and if you are to teach the truth in 
the schools, then you must teach something totally different than what is 
being taught today in conformity with the views of Deputy von Campe. 
this decree, and the will of the government. 

Teach the truth about martial law! Teach what the “new orientation” 
really means!*' Teach whose interests this war serves and how it came 
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about! Herr von Campe would have it taught that the Sarajevo murder 
was an atrocity. But don't stop there. Add that certain circles in Ger- 
many and Austria welcomed this murder as a gift from God (“Very 
true!” from the Social Democrats), since it gave them the pretext they 
needed tor the war. (Loud cries of “Shame!” ; the president rings the bell 
to call the speaker to order.) That is the truth! (Continuing noisy commo- 
non and cries of “Shame!” ; the president rings the bell.) That is the 
truth! It was a pretext! We must tear off the mask. . . . (Continuing up- 
roar, cries of “Shame!” ; the president rings the bell.) 

The president: Deputy Liebknecht. I must ask you to stop. 

Liebknecht: That is the truth! (Continuing loud commotion and 
shouts: “Get out!” ) You refuse to listen. Yet justice will prevail. (Con- 
tinuing noisy interruptions. The Conservatives, Free-Conservatives, the 
Center, and the National Liberals leave the hall.) Flee from the truth! 
Leave! You cannot face the truth! (The president rings the bell.) 

The president: Deputy Dr. Liebknecht, I call you to order on account 
of this outrageous offense to the national sentiment of this house and of 
the entire nation, and bring to your attention the sanctions for breach of 
procedure. If you provoke another call to order, I will ask the house if it 
wants to continue listening to you. I ask you to proceed. (Loud commo- 
tion. Shouts: “Get out!” Protests by the Social Democrats.) 

Liebknecht: Gentlemen, these facts that I have reported arouse the 
deepest indignation in me as well. But I have heard them with my own 
ears and they are the truth. ... 

It is our task in this moment to call out to the working class of all 
countries: “On with the job!” Whether in the trenches or inside the coun- 
try, they should lower their weapons, and turn them against their com- 
mon foe, who robs them of life and breath. (Loud commotion from the 
right; the president rings the bell.) 

The president: Deputy Dr. Liebknecht, you are out of order. I call you 
to order for the third time and I will now ask the house if it wishes to con- 
tinue to hear you. (Stormy applause from the right and center. Loud 
commotion. Vigorous protests from the Social Democrats. Deputy Dr. 
Liebknecht tries in vain to continue speaking. The deputies of the Con- 
servative, Free Conservative, Center, and National Liberal parties re- 
turn to the hall.) 

[Amid the continuing uproar, the vote was taken and Liebknecht was 


denied the right to finish his address.]0 


A second national conference of the Internationale Group in the mid- 
dle of March adopted the following resolutions on the question of the 
International, the tasks of Social Democratic parliamentary deputies, 
and an outline of class struggle policy tn wartime. 
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Three Resolutions of the Internationale Group”? 


With the collapse of the old International on August 4, 1914, a new 
International must rise again, which can only be born of the revolution- 
ary class struggle of the proletarian masses in the most important 
capitalist countries. The existence and effectiveness of the International 
is neither a question of organization nor one of agreement in a small cir- 
cle of people acting as representatives of opposition-minded layers of the 
working class. It is a question of the proletarian mass movement in all 
countries returning to socialism. The [nternational that dissolved on Au- 
gust 4, 1914, was a purely formal institution, existing only through 
loose ties among small groups of party and trade union leaders. In con- 
trast, the new International, in order to become a real political force, 
must be rooted in the understanding, the capacity for action, and the 
daily experience of the broadest proletarian masses. The International 
will arise from below by the same process and to the same degree that 
the working class in all the belligerent countries frees itself from the fet- 
ters of “civil peace” and from the poisonous influences of the official 
leaders and throws itself into the revolutionary class struggle. The main 
slogan of the struggle must be systematic mass action to forcibly bring 
about peace. This alone can bring about the birth of the new, living, and 
effective International. 

The conference of the “Internationale” tendency, the opposition in the 
German Social Democracy that stands on the “Theses,” greets the sec- 
ond International Socialist Conference.” This conference is a sign that 
Socialist circles in many countries are already moving in the direction 
outlined here and feel a growing need to unite internationally. We are 
confident that its declarations will give further impulse toward launching 


the new International as a product of the vigorous will of the proletarian 
masses. 


I 


The situation in Germany, after almost two years of war, indicates 
that imperialism is now already bankrupt. The war has reached an im- 
passe on the battlefield, so that a purely military settlement of the World 
War is even more unlikely today than when this genocidal slaughter 
began. Increasing inflation has meant nothing less than literal starvation 
for the broad masses. The horrendous toll of dead and crippled has now 
reached millions. Ever-increasing taxes have thrust an immense and 
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crushing financial burden upon working people. Industrial activity now 
rests entirely on the purely artificial mechanism of war contracts and 
must break down immediately when the slaughter ends. Germany's ex- 
clusion from the world market results in growing raw material shortages, 
and it is more and more difficult to continue even the extortionate system 
of financing the war through loans. 

All this is a product of the nearly two years of imperialist slaughter. It 
reveals the ghastly economic ruin of Germany. and of all the other bel- 
ligerent nations as well. The official campaign of the warmongers and a 
lying and servile press on both sides of the front are inadequate to con- 
ceal this ruin. These conditions produce a mood among the broad mass- 
es, both at home and on the battlefield, that culminates in a passionate 
longing for peace and in a growing hatred of the endless human slaugh- 
ter. 

This situation requires the Social Democracy in Germany, as well as 
that in other belligerent nations, to act in the spirit of the International's 
Stuttgart resolution. No stone must be left unturned in efforts to shape 
the masses’ antiwar sentiment into a clear and purposeful political un- 
derstanding and into a strong will capable of action. 

For that purpose, parliamentary representatives of Social Democracy 
who are determined to cast off the chains of “civil peace” must do the 
following: 

1. On grounds of socialist principle, reject war credits in all the bel- 
ligerent countnes, regardless of the military situation; 

2. Deny the belligerent governments all taxes and financial support; 

3. Untiringly utilize every avenue offered by existing parliamentary 
procedures and activities to persistently harass and sharply criticize the 
imperialist majorities and their governments. In this way they can arouse 
the masses and encourage them to vigorously demonstrate their will 
against the war and in favor of international socialist solidarity. 


IH 


The collapse of German Social Democracy only demonstrated its 
long-existing weakness. It must undergo a complete internal transforma- 
tion if it is to lead the masses of proletarians in their historic mission. 

It cannot develop into an active revolutionary force through mere pro- 
grams and manifestos, mechanical discipline, or lifeless organizational 
forms, but only through propagating living class consciousness and res- 
olute initiative among the masses. 

The bureaucratic system of party and trade union organizations now 
stifles the resolution and strength of the masses in a chaos of official 
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party institutions. It must be transformed into a democratic system in 
which the functionaries are the instruments of the masses. Pany and 
trade union institutions now obstruct and betray the masses by misusing 
the slogans of “discipline” and “unity” and by utilizing the organiza- 
tional apparatus to subordinate the workers to the interests of the im- 
perialist classes. Instead, what is needed is for the clear and purposeful 
will of the proletarian masses to be resolutely carried out at every oppor- 
tunity. from the bottom upwards. Only in this way can the organization 
be led back to its original purpose — to serve as a spirited weapon of 
class struggle. 

The activity of women, called upon to play a particularly important 
political role in war, and of the youth must be greatly emphasized. The 
autonomy of the youth movement must be strongly supported. 

Propaganda must be conducted among the organized workers above 
all. But it must strive to go further and reach the unorganized, who under 
the impact of the World War offer extremely good prospects for recruit- 
ment to socialism. 

Clarification of principles, firmness on strategic and tactical stance, 
stubborn execution of the class struggle in the spirit of proletarian inter- 
nationalism, these are life and death questions for socialism, especially 
in wartime. All tendencies toward opportunism in principles, tactics, or 
action, even where these masquerade as opposition to the party estab- 
lishment’s policy, must be firmly opposed. 

The existence of the World War dominates and determines the entire 
international and internal political and economic situation today. 

Working-class policy everywhere must orient itself to this fact and op- 
pose the World War as the strongest and most ruinous manifestation of 
capitalist class rule. It is in this struggle that the socialist movement must 
establish its right to exist. Class struggle in wartime is the most impor- 
tant revolutionary school for the class struggle in peacetime, giving it 
strength and historic significance. Having failed to prevent the World 
War, the Socialist movement's task, in accordance with the Stuttgart 
congress decision, is to utilize the war and the conditions it creates and 
arouse the masses, in order to impose peace and hasten a socialist recon- 
struction of society. 

This government represents imperialist war, martial law, neglect of 
social duties, extortionate prices for basic necessities, deception of the 
masses, and abrogation of their rights. It must be denied any material 
and moral support. Every form of taxation, “just” or “unjust.” promotes 
and lengthens the war. Our war against the war requires that we reject all 
war taxes and bar all the government’s financial appropriations, in order 
to undermine governmental power in every way. 

We must go over to the offensive along this entire front. 

We must consistently denounce to the masses the political and social 
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effects war has on proletarian class interests: the food supply: social pol- 
icy; the tax system; freedom of association, assembly, and travel; free- 
dom of the press: personal freedom: justice: education; and so on. We 
must respond by asserting the demands of the socialist program more 
vigorously. To combat the militarism of the World War we must de- 
mand the abolition of the standing army. To combat secret diplomacy 
and the absolutism of martial law we must demand a republic, democ- 
racy in domestic and foreign policy, and the people’s right to decide on 
war and peace. 

We must use every opportunity both inside and outside parliament to 
break through the state of siege and shatter the “civil peace” — the illu- 
sion of national class solidarity during the war. The deceptive phrase 
about the duty to defend one’s country must be refuted. The interna- 
tional identity of the proletanat’s class interests has not been negated by 
the war but has risen to its highest level, and we must proclaim it as a 
basic political principle. 

The feelings of political and social discontent and indignation must be 
increased by every possible means of agitation and demonstration. 

The aim of all propaganda must be to develop the preconditions for 
large-scale revolutionary mass actions and to give them, wherever they 
originate, a political content and aim. It must drive them forward and 
shape them into a conscious opposition against the war and capitalist 
class rule. 


On March 24, 1916, the opposition SPD Reichstag deputies voted once 
more against war credits. The majority leadership responded by expel- 
ling from the fraction the group of deputies led by Haase and 
Ledebour. The expelled deputies formed a new parliamentary caucus, 
the Social Democratic Working Group (Sozialdemokratische Ar- 
beitsgemeinschaft), which maintained relations with the quickly grow- 
ing opposition groupings in the membership. 


This current came to encompass a wide range of Socialist viewpoints: 
from Eduard Bernstein, a right-wing revisionist and pro-imperialist, to 
revolutionary-minded worker militants. Karl Kautsky, one of its best- 
known adherents, explained why he joined the Working Group in an 
August 7, 1916, letter to the pro-war Austrian Socialist Victor Adler. 


“The question is no longer whether the opposition will triumph,” 
Kautsky said of the struggle within the party, “but what kind of oppo- 
sition will win.” The Spartacus group represents a very real danger, he 
continued. “Their radicalism corresponds to the present needs of the 
broad, uneducated masses. Liebknecht is today the most popular man 
in the trenches. Everyone who has been there unanimously assures us 
of that. The discontented masses understand nothing of his particular 
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political policies, but they see in him the man who is acting to end the 
war, and for them, that is the main question.” 


The Spartacists want to build a new party, Kautsky asserted. The party 
leadership, for their part, would be glad to be rid of them. “As curious 
as it may seem to you,” Kautsky told his old associate, “the Working 
Group is, in contrast to these two extremes, the bond that actually still 
holds the party together. ... We are the center, and our strength will 
determine whether the party can overcome the centrifugal forces from 
the right and the left.”** 


Despite the efforts of the Working Group, the SPD's majority leader- 
ship was moving to secure exclusive control over the party. Opposi- 
tion-minded newspapers were taken over. Where the opposition had 
a majority in membership organizations, rival structures were estab- 
lished. The Spartacists responded by proposing that membership or- 
ganizations stop dues payments to the party center, and use the funds 
instead for the party’s urgent class-struggle tasks. 


A conference of opposition youth, held April 23-24, 1916, and or- 
ganized and led by adherents of the Internationale Group, elected a 
provisional national leadership. Its tasks were to maintain contact with 
the local opposition youth groups, establish an independent publica- 
tion, and collaborate with the Socialist Youth International — an im- 
portant step toward a separate revolutionary youth movement. 


On May Day, 1916, the Spartacists organized an illegal demonstration 
of some 10,000 working people in Berlin. The SPD and the trade 
unions no longer held May Day celebrations and the Spartacists had 
been unable to convince the Working Group to participate. Thus, they 
had proceeded on their own. 


The action was publicized by a leaflet written by Liebknecht, and by 
small slips of paper that read: “All those opposed to the war will come 
to the Potsdamer Platz (Potsdam Square) at 8 p.m. May First. Bread! 


Freedom! Peace!” The following Spartacus circular described the ac- 
tion. 


May Day in Berlin, 1916” 


At precisely 8 p.m. a crowd of workers, including a great many 
women and young people, gathered in the Potsdamer Platz to demon- 
strate. They were so numerous that the usual skirmishes with the police 
began right away. The cops and their officers in particular quickly be- 
came very nervous and began to drive the crowd back and forth with 
blows. 


Suddenly, at the head of the crowd, right in the middle of the 
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Potsdamer Platz, the loud sonorous voice of Karl Liebknecht rang out: 
“Down with the war! Down with the government!” 

He was immediately overpowered by a knot of policemen who sepa- 
rated him trom the crowd and led him away to the police headquarters at 
the Potsdam railway station. The cry, “Hurrah for Liebknecht!” rang out 
after the arrested leader. whereupon the police plunged into the crowd 
and made still more arrests. 

Atter Liebknecht had been taken away. the police. inflamed by their 
officers, who behaved with the greatest brutality. began to push the 
throng off onto the side streets. In this way three large contingents of 
demonstrators were formed in Köthener Strasse. Link Strasse, and in 
Koniggratzer Strasse. Slowly they surged forward amid continual clashes 
with the police. Cries of “Down with the war!,” “Long live peace!,” 
“Long live the International!” rang out one after the other and were re- 
peated by many thousands of voices. But loudest of all was the cry, 
“Hurrah for Liebknecht!” which was taken up by the masses again and 
again. 

Word of his arrest spread rapidly among the demonstrators. 
Thousands had seen him at the head of the demonstration and had heard 
his loud voice urging them on. The bitterness and patn over the loss of 
the beloved leader, whom everyone knew to be in the cops’ clutches, 
filled every heart and were on everyone's lips. Women in particular 
lamented loudly, breaking into curses against the police, the war, and 
the government. The demonstration lasted until ten o'clock, with the 
three main contingents of the crowd attempting again and again to flow 
back together through the side streets. But this was prevented time and 
again by the swarming, leaping, charging police. Songs resounded, the 
“Workers’ Marseillaise,“ the Socialists’ march, alternating with revolu- 
tionary chants. Only toward ten thirty, in some cases later, did the mass 
of demonstrators disperse — flushed and in excellent spirits. The 
number of demonstrators is conservatively estimated at ten thousand. 

The demonstration gave the government a terrible fright. The entire 
area around Potsdamer Platz was flooded with mounted police right up 
until midnight. In the precinct station at the Potsdam railway depot, 
where the command post was set up, patrols nervously ran to and fro, 
and agitated instructions and reports went on ceaselessly until almost 
one o’clock at night. 

The May Day demonstration in Berlin must therefore be described as 
a complete success. Of course this was achieved at great cost through the 
loss of Karl Liebknecht. Liebknecht was yanked from our midst, and for 
the near future will be away from his post where he is irreplaceable .O 


Liebknecht did not allow his arrest to stop him from continuing to 
publicize the basic ideas of the Internationale Group. He wrote as fol- 
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lows to the court where he was to be tried, laying out the political 
reasons for his actions on May 1, and the class-struggle orientation of 
the Spartacist current. 


Statement to the Royal Military Court~° 


by Karl Liebknecht 


Berlin, May 3, 1916 

I wish to clarify my statements in the transcript of the investigation of 
the case against me, as follows: 

t. The German government is socially and historically an instrument 
to oppress and exploit the working masses; at home and abroad it serves 
the interests of junkerism, capitalism, and imperialism. 

It is the most reckless champion of expansionism in world politics, the 
most ardent promoter of the arms race, and consequently one of the most 
important agencies in developing the causes of this war. 

In partnership with the Austrian government it has engineered the war 
and must therefore carry the main immediate responsibility for its out- 
break. 

It has staged this war by deceiving the masses, and even the Reichstag 
(for example, the concealment of the ultimatum to Belgium, the make- 
up of the German White Book, the censorship of the tsar’s telegram of 
July 29, 1914, and so on).7’ By reprehensible means, it tries to maintain 
the war fever among the people. 

It carries on the war with methods that are monstrous even by stan- 
dards of previous practice. ... 

The German government has used martial law to enormously intensify 
the economic exploitation of the masses and the suppression of their po- 
litical rights. It tries to keep the masses obedient to its imperialist war 
policy through phrases about supposed equal treatment of all parties, the 
discontinuation of political and social discrimination, and the “new 
orientation,” but it rejects every serious political and social reform. 

Out of concern for landlord and capitalist interests, the German gov- 
ernment has completely failed to meet the population’s economic needs 
during the war, and so has opened the way for outrageous extortion and 
misery among the people. 

Holding fast to this day to its war aims of conquest, it thereby consti- 
tutes the main obstacle to immediate peace negotiations on the basis of 
renunciation of all annexations and violations of national! rights. By il- 
legally maintaining martial law (censorship, and so on), the government 
prevents the public from learning disturbing facts and also blocks 
socialist criticism of government measures. Its seeming legality and 
sham popularity are thus revealed to be nothing more than a cover for a 
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system of violence, hostility, and malevolence towards the masses. 

The call “Down with the government!” brands this entire government 
policy as disastrous for the masses of the people. It also signifies that the 
duty of every Socialist. of every champion of working-class interests, 
must be the most determined struggle — the class struggle — against the 
government. 

2. This war is not a war to defend national sovereignty, liberate op- 
pressed nations, or improve the well-being of the masses. 

For the proletariat the war simply means concentrated and intensified 
political repression, economic exhaustion, and military slaughter of its 
life and limb for the benefit of capitalism and absolutism. 

The working class of all countries has only one answer: to intensify 
the international struggle against the capitalist governments and ruling 
classes of all countries, to end all oppression and exploitation, and to ter- 
minate the war through a peace based on socialist principles. The Inter- 
national is the Socialist’s fatherland and everything that a Socialist is ob- 
liged to defend can be defended through the class struggle. 

The call “Down with the war!” signifies that I totally condemn and op- 
pose this war — because of its historical nature, both its underlying so- 
cial causes and the immediate reasons for its outbreak, the way it is 
waged, and the goals it pursues. Every champion of working-class inter- 
ests has the duty to participate in the international class struggle to termi- 
nate the war. 

3. Asa Socialist, Į absolutely oppose this war and the existing military 
system. To the best of my ability, I have consistently supported the 
struggle against militarism as an especially important task — a life-or- 
death question — for the working class of all countries (see my book: 
Militarism and Antimilitarism published 1907, and the international 
youth conferences in Stuttgart, 1907, and Copenhagen, 1910). The war 
requires us to redouble our efforts against militarism. 

4. Since 1889 the First of May has been dedicated both to education in 
and demonstration for the principles of socialism and against all exploit- 
ation, oppression, and violation of human rights. It has proclaimed the 
solidarity of workers of all countries, a solidarity which is not negated 
but strengthened by war. May Day stands against fratricidal slaughter 
among workers, against war, and for peace. 

Educating and demonstrating in this spirit is an especially sacred duty 
of every Socialist in time of war. 

5. The policy I advocate is outlined in the resolution adopted by the 
International Socialist Congress held in Stuttgart (1907). It requires 
Socialists of all countries, if they fail to prevent war, to work by every 
means for its speedy termination. It obliges them to utilize the economic 
and political crisis created by the war to hasten the downfall of the 


capitalist social order. 
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This policy is internationalist through and through. It establishes the 
same duty for Socialists of other belligerent nations toward their govern- 
ments and ruling classes that I and others have followed against the gov- 
ernment and ruling classes in Germany. 

Carried out internationally, this policy will inspire workers in every 
nation with the achievements in other lands, and so promote the interna- 
tional class struggle against the war. 

Together with others, I have advocated and defended this policy in 
public since the beginning of the war. I have also made contact with my 
cothinkers in other countries, for example, through my journey to Bel- 
gium and Holland in September 1914; my Christmas letter in 1914 to the 
Labour Leader of London; the International Socialist Conferences in 
Switzerland, although I was unfortunately prevented by the state power 
from myself participating, and so on. 

6. I will stand by this policy whatever the cost. Itis not mine alone but 
also the policy of a steadily increasing proportion of the population of 
Germany and the other belligerent and neutral nations. I hope that it will 
soon be the policy of the working class of all countries. I am determined 
to work for that goal. The working class will then possess the power to 
break the imperialist will of the classes that rule today and to permit 
humankind to freely shape social relations and conditions for the com- 
mon good. 

Liebknecht, Soldier — Engineering Corps 
[Armierungssoldat}\O 


Liebknecht was put on trial on June 28 and sentenced to two and a half 
years in prison. On June 29, in the first mass protest strike of the war, 
35,000 metalworkers in Berlin downed tools to protest against his pro- 
secution. Twenty-five thousand demonstrated in the Potsdamer Platz. 
The government struck back with new repressive measures, jailing 
Rosa Luxemburg, Julian Marchlewski, Franz Mehring, Ernst Meyer, 
and other Spartacist leaders. 


In September 1916 the last national conference of the united SPD took 
place. The right-wing leadership arranged representation to assure it- 
self a clear majority, and the conference had no authority in the eyes of 
the opposition. The conference did, however, afford all currents an 
opportunity to explain their program. Kate Duncker took the floor to 
present the perspectives of the Internationale Group. 


Use Workers’ Strength to End the War? 
by Kate Duncker 


Comrades! The Internationale Group asked me to speak here, not only 
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because we sharply oppose the majority's policy, but also because we 
are critical of the Social Democratic Working Group on certain essential 
points, above all on the International and defense of the fatherland. To 
the extent that they go beyond simple rejection of the war credits, the 
Working Group and its followers seek to return the party and the Inter- 
national to their pre-August 4 positions, thus resuming the supposedly 
well-tested and triumphant policies of that period. In fact, August 4 
clearly revealed that these policies failed precisely when put to the test. 
(“Very true!) They did not lead to victory but rather to devastating de- 
feat. 

We consider that the Second International collapsed irretrievably on 
August 4, 1914. Despite all the fine speeches and resolutions at interna- 
tional congresses it could only collapse, because it was not an organic 
whole, but only a loose structure without internal cohesion. The national 
parties were autonomous and the German party in particular would never 
allow its freedom of action to be restricted by binding international de- 
cisions. Every attempt to make the International a real power ran 
aground when the German delegation replied, “Unacceptable.” 

We are striving for an International that stands above the national par- 
ties. It must be the central goal and pivot of the proletarian class organi- 
zation. It must decide on all questions whose significance extends 
beyond national frontiers, for example, the question of militarism and 
expansion of the navy, colonial policy, and above all what course of ac- 
tion to adopt in case of war. We want to build the International after the 
war on a sounder basis and make it into a real political force. The con- 
cept of internationalism, together with the idea of class struggle, must 
therefore become the very essence of our informational and educational 
work in the nation. Every party member in every village must sense and 
realize that the proletarians beyond our borders are our brothers and 
class comrades. We are closer and more committed to them than to the 
ruling classes of our own country. We counterpose internationalist 
ideology to the nationalist ideology to which the party capitulated on 
August 4. 

Organizationally we do not conceive of the new International as a 
loose structure of autonomous parties with some office in Brussels or 
The Hague where comrades gather for non-binding discussions of inter- 
national questions. However, contrary to the criticisms made by a Work- 
ing Group publication, we do not envision the [nternational as a com- 
manding general staff reigning above the clouds and sending down or- 
ders from on high to the troops of the international proletariat. Rather we 
seek a permanent and much tighter organizational structure, one 
equipped with decision-making power. Resting on the internationalist 
consciousness of the masses in all capitalist countries, its decisions will 
therefore be binding for the Social Democracy in all these countries. 
(“How will you bring this about?” ) You might say that we demand the 
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transformation of the present loose confederation of provinces into a fed- 
eral state. 

Our stand on national defense flows from this position on the Interna- 
tional and from our understanding of the imperialist nature of the war. 
As you know, every war begins with the battle cry, “The fatherland is in 
danger!” because it is such an excellent way to mislead the less informed 
masses. In previous wars this slogan was usually a conscious deception. 
It is all the more clearly a deception today, in the age of imperialism, 
when war is waged to determine relationships among the great im- 
perialist states. 

Between the big imperialist states there are no longer any defensive 
wars. The claim that one goes to war to preserve borders and national 
sovereignty is today an outright swindle of the people. (“How's that 
again?” ) When one pirate ship attacks another to take away its loot, we 
do not talk about justified self-defense. The imperialist powers always 
aim for expansion and plunder, and from the outset their wars are wars 
of conquest. (“Very true!” ) It makes absolutely no difference on whose 
territory the war is fought. Of course. when there's a war, it has to be 
fought somewhere. (Laughter) Just where, is a question of military for- 
tune; it is not the basis for our judgment of the war. (“Very true!” ) 

As a human being and a Socialist I find it just as painful and shocking 
to see French, Belgian, and Russian proletarians killed as to see the mas- 
sacre of German proletarians. “Sound the alarm, they’re killing our 
brothers!” — that must be the approach of internationalist Socialists, 
wherever war strikes. For that reason we cannot derive our position on 
this war and on approval of war credits from the military situation at any 
given moment, as the Working Group did in its statement of December 
21 and influential comrades have done in various reports. If Germany 
faced the same situation as France does today, if large parts of its terri- 
tory were occupied by foreign troops, who knows if the Social Demo- 
cratic Working Group would even exist at all. (Spirited laughter) I re- 
peat, we will not deduce our position on this war from the conjunctural 
military situation, 

United action by the international proletariat against the war can never 
be achieved in this way. On this basis Social Democrats would deduce 
their policies in every war from the success of their country’s armies. 
Those in one country would follow a policy directly contrary to those in 
the other. That would signify an admission of the bankruptcy of any in- 
ternationalist proletarian policy. 

A member of the Working Group employed the term defensive 
nihilism against us. This is entirely incorrect. We base ourselves on the 
Stuttgart resolution, which requires us, in the event we fail to prevent the 
war, not to defend the fatherland but to work by every possible means 
for the war’s rapid termination, and to utilize the political and economic 
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crisis created by the war to hasten the destruction of the capitalist social 
order. Of course, should the Socialists gain power in any country they 
would detend this hard-won stronghold, including against any invader. 
They would do this just as the partisans of the French Revolution de- 
fended their bourgeois freedom against feudal Europe, and just as the 
fighters of the Commune of 1871 defended it against the Prussian 
troops. 

Alfred Henke: And that is just what our program says! 

Duncker: | will retrain from discussing here the other disagreements 
we have with the Working Group, such as our differences on the tax 
question, on submarine warfare, and on the peace petition of the party 
Executive Committee. On the tax question I will say only that we reject 
all requests for money for the war, regardless of whether the taxes are in- 
direct (taken from the paltry purses of the large masses), or direct (taken 
from the pockets of the property owners). They still fuel the war. 

We have briefly pointed out the line that separates us from the Work- 
ing Group. not to immerse ourselves in a polemic with them but to show 
how necessary it is for our group to make its way on its own, and to shat- 
ter the myth that there is one homogeneous opposition. While we will 
march separately, we will strike our common enemy together, and today 
dealing that blow is the main thing. (“Aha!” and laughter from the 
majority) 

We too have to settle accounts with the party Executive Committee, 
the so-called majority. But not with the social imperialists. We do not in- 
tend to discuss here with Kolb, Lensch, Cohen, Heine, Heilmann, and 
so on. Not even with the people who, like Konrad Haenisch, sing the 
“Workers’ Marseillaise” to the tune of “Deutschland, Deutschland, über 
alles.” (“Very good!” and laughter from the minority) It is increasingly 
clear to every comrade in this country that these people have moved out- 
side the framework of the party program and congress decisions. (“Very 
true!” from the minority) They know that themselves. The party pro- 
gram would have to be transformed from top to bottom to keep them in 
the party. (“Very true!”) Or, as a quicker procedure, we could simply 
adopt the party program of the National Liberals, fitted out with a few 
socialist flourishes. As long as our present party program exists the so- 
cial imperialists and their followers will stand outside of the party 
framework. Between them and us there can be no common framework. 

Georg Ledebour: Not with us either! 

Duncker: They belonged long ago in the camp of the bourgeoisie. 
They are intruders in the house of socialism, and when the day of reck- 
oning comes, those who stand on the party's program, tradition, and 
congress resolutions will be entitled to throw the intruders out. (Laugh- 
ter. “Very good!” from the minority) These people desecrate the temple 
of socialist ideas and the socialist world outlook. 
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Chairman Friedrich Ebert: | must ask the speaker to express herself 
in the manner customary in deliberations among party comrades. 

Ledebour: You should follow the example of Heine and Timm, and 
then the chairman would not call you to order! 

Ebert: Silence, please. What I said applies to all party members and 
has always been the procedure at party congresses. (“Very true!” ) 

Duncker: Today we must deal above all with those comrades who 
claim to stand completely on the program and statutes, but in reality 
trample them into the ground. We must deal with those who misuse the 
words “internationalism,” “party unity,” and “party discipline” to con- 
sciously mislead our comrades. The comrades of the party Executive 
Committee and official [majority] fraction champion “holding on to the 
end.” They approve the credits despite the war’s unambiguously im- 
perialist nature. These comrades support and defend the government de- 
spite its open declarations in favor of annexation. They have no right to 
claim they are striving to reestablish international ties and build peace. 
(“Oho!” and “Very true!” ) The first requirement for the reestablishment 
of international relations is not to reproach the parties of other nations, 
but to clean up your own backyard (“That means the defeat of Ger- 
many!” ) — to break with the policy of August 4... . 

We call on all those who uphold the class struggle and international 
socialism to defend the integrity of our principles and display discipline 
in defending our world outlook. They must not be intimidated because 
of the protests of these fanatics over violations of party unity and disci- 
pline. 

That means we must openly renounce obedience to the policy of the 
party establishment. We must break with the politics of half-measures 
and abandon the illusion that the crisis begins and ends with the purely 
parliamentary question of granting or rejecting the war credits. It means 
summoning the masses to a mighty struggle against imperialism and the 
war. Let us be clear on one thing: if the war ends as it began, as a gift 
from on high, as a result of diplomatic dealings, and without the inter- 
vention of the proletariat, then this peace will seal the defeat that 
socialism suffered in the war. If this peace is won through employing all 
the proletariat’s instruments of power, it is an entirely different matter. 
Such a peace will then prepare the victory of socialism and shape the In- 
ternational into a power that would forever prevent the reoccurrence of 
such a horrible genocidal slaughter.O 


Not all the revolutionary Social Democrats of Germany adhered to the 
Internationale Group. The most important independent current, cen- 
tered in Bremen, was linked with Anton Pannekoek and was now 
aligned with the Zimmerwald Left. In July 1916 Karl Radek analyzed 
Socialists’ experience in the SPD during two years of war in the newly 
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established Bremen revolutionary weekly, Arbeiterpolitik (Workers’ 
Politics). Explaining the deep social antagonisms driving the SPD to- 
ward a split, he noted the political progress of the Internationale 
Group, and projected building a united revolutionary party of German 
workers around this nucleus. 


Launching this party proved to be a difficult process. In early 1917, 
when the SPD majority leadership drove all opposition forces out of 
the party, thereby consummating the split in the SPD, the Bremen cur- 
rent urged the Internationale Group to take the initiative in organizing 
a new, revolutionary party. The Spartacists decided against this 
course, however, and instead joined the Independent Social Demo- 
cratic Party (USPD) launched by the Haase-Ledebour forces in April 
1917. While the Spartacists continued their independent activity, the 
revolutionary Socialists in Germany did not possess a common party 
framework in which to hammer out their program and organize their 
cadres during the decisive months before the outbreak of the German 
revolution in November 1918. 


The appeal by Radek, Lenin, and others of the Zimmerwald Left to the 
Spartacists to build a revolutionary party was not fulfilled until De- 
cember 1918, when the Communist Party of Germany was launched. 
This party, together with the Russian Bolsheviks, constituted two deci- 
sive building blocks of the new Communist International formed the 
following year. 


The passage below is excerpted from Radek’s 1916 article in Arbeiter- 
politik. 


The SPD: Unity or Split?” 
by Karl Radek 


The politics of August 4, of “civil peace” with the bourgeoisie and 
support for its imperialist ventures, is an international phenomenon. And 
it is not only a cruel and hard fact of the past two years, but also a pro- 
gram for the future. A policy carried out simultaneously from London to 
Petersburg and from Paris to Vienna must, after all, have a common 
source. What is it? 

Paul Lensch’s most recent book, The Social Democracy, Its Goal and 
Its Fortunes, fuses the insights of the radical left with imperialist views 
in order to fabricate arguments in defense of the politics of August 4. In 
it Lensch explains the attitude of the British trade unionists and the Brit- 
ish Labour Party as follows: 

“Britain’s domination of the world market, which in the last decades 
has not gone entirely unchallenged, has brought advantages to all social 
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classes in Great Britain, and not least of all to the working class. Its 
privileged minority, the workers organized into trade unions, took the 
biggest share, but the great unorganized mass of workers sometimes 
temporarily got a share also. This unravels the mystery of why the Brit- 
ish trade unionists became the staunchest supporters of the British war 
effort. They knew very well what was at stake and that by defending 
Britain’s domination of the world they would be defending only their 
own privileges, their own exceptional position in the international trade 
union movement. Their wages are still considerably higher than those on 
the continent, and their living conditions are better on the average. This 
superiority is sustained by British world domination, and any challenge 
to it is an attack on these workers.” 

Lensch’s view is not new. It is one of many he has borrowed from the 
radical Social Democrats. But it is doubtless correct. The politics of the 
British trade unions have always been those of the labor aristocracy, 
namely, chasing the crumbs that fall from the table of the internationally 
dominant British bourgeoisie. Both Marx and Engels saw it that way. 
And it is clear that the outbreak of the war did not suddenly transform the 
British labor aristocracy from short-sighted beneficiaries of the British 
bourgeoisie’s privileged position into an idealistic group willing to shed 
their blood for the liberation of the “small nations.” 

But how is it that the same policy ts also being carried out by both the 
German Social Democracy and the German unions, which until 1914 
held a world reputation as the antithesis of the British trade unionists? 
What is the answer to this puzzle? It was actually revealed long before 
the war, and Lensch was then part of the ongoing work of explaining it. 
Even before the war, the difference between the British trade unions and 
the German “Social Democratic” labor aristocracy lay only in the differ- 
ent political phraseology. 

Thanks to the rapid development of German industry, the top layer of 
the German working class received relatively high wages. The state and 
trade union social security systems offered them a certain measure of 
stability. They also took part to some extent in bourgeois culture. 
Through its trade union leaders and revisionist spokespersons in the 
party, this upper layer of the working class made known more and more 
frequently over the last fifteen years that it had more to lose than its 
chains, and that its long struggle had already brought victories. While 
the petty-bourgeois elements from southern Germany played a signifi- 
cant role in the revisionist camp, revisionism’s growing power in party 
life came from the support given by the trade union leaders to these same 
petty-bourgeois ideals. 

In the last analysis, the labor aristocracy’s politics are purely petty 
bourgeois. They do not challenge the foundations of capitalism, but 
rather attempt to secure as many of its advantages as possible. Naturally 
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the German trade unionists and revisionists professed to be for 
socialism. In contrast to the British trade unionists, who grew up with 
liberal views. the Germans were educated with socialist ideas, And 
much more important, the broad masses of German workers were 
steeped in socialist ideology. But for these leaders socialism became a 
far-otf ideal or simply an empty slogan. Their daily work was limited to 
a struggle for minor gains. They judge politics on how it affects this 
struggle. They resist every attempt at constructing a mass movement that 
would enable the broad masses of the working class to secure political 
rights and improvements in living conditions. They protest against such 
“revolutionary romanticism,” claiming that such actions are impossible. 
But in reality they are afraid of jeopardizing the previous gains of the 
labor aristocracy. The labor bureaucracy does not want to generalize 
these benefits through a mass movement, but only to increase them for 
the labor aristocracy, from which it is recruited and whose interests it 
represents. 

For this reason the entire labor bureaucracy supported the revisionist 
policy of rapprochement with the bourgeoisie. They hoped the 
capitalists would make concessions to forces that acted in a “peaceful 
and business-like manner,” and they feared that “radical phrases” would 
only frighten the bourgeoisie and drive them into the arms of reaction. 

The trade union leaders and revisionists also had no objection to the 
bourgeoisie granting them concessions made at the expense of the 
masses in other countries. Without exception these trade union leaders 
and revisionists supported colontalist policy, which 1s nothing other than 
the exploitation of alien peoples for capitalist ends. Does their support 
prove that colonialism serves the interests of the German workers? No, 
in the case of the masses of the workers, that is, the working class as a 
whole, it does not. But their support does reflect the benefits that accrue 
to a thin layer of the most qualified workers who snare the crumbs that 
fall from the capitalists’ superprofits. Securing these tidbits is not merely 
a goal for the future for the German trade unions. Even before the war, 
they provided the butter for the labor aristocracy’s bread in Germany, 
just as in Britain. The only difference was that in Germany, the layer re- 
ceiving these crumbs was narrower. 

German capital has taken giant strides toward achieving the position 
previously attained by British capital. Before the war German industrial 
exports were almost equal to Britain’s and its capital exports were grow- 
ing every year. German capital had already secured the second-largest 
share of world plunder, next to Britain. And the German labor aristoc- 
racy had also secured a position very close to that of the British labor 
aristocracy. The German bourgeoisie is trying through this war to 
achieve a position at least equivalent to Britain’s through winning “free- 
dom of the seas” and through founding “Central Europe” (Mur- 
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teleuropa).*' The trade unions too are dreaming of the fleshpots of 
Egypt. ed 

In Germany just as in Britain, it is the labor aristocracy and labor bu- 
reaucracy who sustain the politics of August 4. . .. 

The politics of August 4 represent the crowning achievement of op- 
portunism as it developed in the Second International, where it was 
known as revisionism and reformism. In 1903, Parvus, then at his most 
radical, called the politics of the labor aristocracy National Liberal labor 
politics. Just as the National Liberals attempted to achieve the goals of 
the bourgeoisie not in struggle against the junkers but in alliance with 
them, the labor aristocracy and bureaucracy try to reach their goals in al- 
liance with the bourgeoisie. Before the war we already knew thai this 
policy was incompatible with socialism. But we thought that it resulted 
merely from the illusions of the leaders and that it would fade away 
under pressure of heightening class contradictions. Experience has 
shown that we were wrong. First it was not just the policy of the leader- 
ship. It was backed by a body of workers who entirely shared their lead- 
ers’ goals. And it would be a fatal illusion for us to think that today these 
leaders enjoy no mass support or that they enjoy it only where workers 
are not sufficiently enlightened. This split runs through the working 
masses themselves. Everywhere a sector of the workers stands by the so- 
cial patriots, not because they lack education, but because they want 
nothing more than reforms. If we do not recognize this, we will be con- 
demned to carry out a party policy founded on illusion, which underesti- 
mates the enemy’s strength. 

The dreams of the social patriots will undoubtedly go unfulfilled. The 
costs of the war, the competitive struggle for the world market that will 
ensue after it, the increasing concentration of capital, and growing polit- 
ical reaction will not incline the bourgeoisie anywhere to make signifi- 
cant concessions to the labor aristocracy. The tragicomedy of social im- 
perialism is that it betrayed socialism in order to obtain reforms through 
an alliance with the bourgeoisie, and to this end it supported the 


bourgeoisie in the war. But the war itself destroys all the illusory hopes 
of social imperialism. . . . 


For Split! 


The social patriots and social imperialists represent the politics of the 
labor aristocracy. Through trade union and political activity this layer 
achieved a relatively high and secure standard of living in the last quarter 
century. But it was economic prosperity that made this possible. And the 
same process of capitalist evolution that brought this layer an improved 
standard of living will remove its basis. The perfection of technology 
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and the rationalization of production (Taylor and similar systems),* the 
growing concentration of capital, the growing number of laborers 
brought in from the East, and the increasing use of female labor will en- 
danger the position of the labor aristocracy. The immediate results of the 
war will do the rest. 

Socialism’s victory requires the existence of an intelligent layer of 
workers who are not entirely physically worn down and who can take the 
leadership of the working class as a whole. But as this privileged layer of 
the workers arose it acquired petty-bourgeois attitudes. This contradic- 
tion will be overcome through the development of capitalism itself. This 
bourgeoisified layer of workers will be pushed down into social living 
conditions that force it to abandon these petty-bourgeois methods of 
compromise with the bourgeoisie. To avoid being hurled down to the 
lowest rungs of society and becoming outcasts they will be forced to 
conduct a principled class struggle. In this way the evolution of im- 
perialism, which gave birth to social imperialism, will also prepare its 
demise. 

But this evolution cannot be completed in a year or even in a decade. 
Social-imperialist ideology has deeply rooted antecedents, and, during 
the course of half a century, it has firmly embedded itself among a layer 
of workers. It is nourished among them by the bourgeois environment. 
In and of itself such an ideology will have a tenacious life. We must also 
remember that the bourgeoisie knows only too well what an asset it has 
in social imperialism. 

For decades the bourgeoisie all over the world spared no efforts in cre- 
ating the Christian, liberal, and scab workers’ organizations whose task 
it was to thwart the proletariat’s independent movements in the interests 
of capital.** All of this did not have much success. Once imbued with 
the spirit of socialism, the workers recognized only too easily the goal of 
all of these “workers? movements.” Social imperialism, on the other 
hand, arose within the socialist movement itself. At its head were men 
who through decades of work had acquired great standing in the socialist 
workers’ movement. The bourgeoisie hopes that Scheidemann and Le- 
gien will influence the workers’ movement in its favor more successfully 
than did Lebius and Stegerwald. For this reason they give 
Scheidemann’s and Legien’s policies their complete approval and sup- 
port.... 

Our task cannot consist only in fighting the social imperialists. They 
are merely the puppet troops of capitalism, and our struggle against them 
cannot be viewed as anything more than a precondition for the class 
struggle as a whole. If the party’s formal unity is maintained and the so- 
cial imperialists continue to dominate it and its politics, then we will be 
forced either to give up the real struggle against the class enemy for 
years, or to conduct it while disregarding the slogans of the social-im- 
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perialist officials. In the first case, if we abandon the real struggle 
against the external enemy and content ourselves with criticizing the so- 
cial imperialists, then this criticism will lose all meaning. It will be nul- 
lified and destroyed by the actions we will be obliged to conduct together 
with the social imperialists in the Reichstag and in the trade union move- 
ment and by the absence of any actions that could prove to the masses of 
workers that our criticisms are correct. 

In the second case, the social imperialists will throw us out of the 
party on the spot. For in the long run, no party majority can tolerate a 
closed group which castigates their politics as a betrayal of party princi- 
ples. And even less can it tolerate a group that thwarts all of its activity 
and calls on the masses to carry out actions headed in the opposite direc- 
tion. A party with two Reichstag fractions at war with one another and 
party groups that are locked everywhere in mutual hostility, cannot long 
endure. 

But supposing that despite all the factors mentioned, we succeed in 
winning a majority at the party congress. What then? Will we be content 
to thunder against the politics of August 4 with a mere resolution, adopt 
radical theses, as we have often done, and then entrust Scheidemann and 
Legien with its execution? Of course it ts not excluded that these “skill- 
ful politicians” or some of their underlings would take on this task in 
order to retain the reins of the party in their hands. This happened at the 
1904 Dresden congress, where the revisionists accepted the radical res- 
olution, even though it rejected their politics, in order to better be able to 
carry out their line. 

Although bound by the Dresden resolution, the party Executive Com- 
mittee and the Reichstag fraction trampled its firm principles underfoot 
on August 4. Any worker who understands this will say that opportunist 
leaders heading a revolutionary party will constantly obstruct every 
party action and at the decisive historical moment hand the party over to 
the class enemy. After the experience of August 4, anyone who still 
thinks that we can tolerate Ebert and Scheidemann, Legien and August 
Muller at the head of the workers’ movement is either a good-natured 
nincompoop (if they really believe that these people serve the cause of 
socialism) or is consciously preparing the road for social imperialism, 
that is, for the bourgeoisie. But anyone who sees that we must oust the 
men of August 4 from the party leadership must understand that they will 
not obediently submit. They will split the party. 

Some comrades assume that if we have the majority and the social im- 
perialists refuse to submit, only a small group will split away. We must 
dismiss such childish nonsense. It does not display a cool and prudent 
assessment of the situation. Behind the social imperialists stands a large 
section of the workers in the small towns who are strongly influenced by 
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their petty-bourgeois environment. A section of the unionized workers 
will also back them. From whatever side the split may come, it will in- 
evitably be a split in the working masses themselves. 

No matter how you dance around the question, the split is unavoida- 
ble. If we form a majority. the social imperialists will split the party. If 
we form the minority, then we must split it, unless we submit nobly, 
take responsibility for the politics of August 4, and haggle only over in- 
cidental points. But the split is nor only historically necessary, it is di- 
rectly useful to the workers’ cause. Without a split from the social im- 
perialists, it is impossible to achieve unity in Social Democratic agita- 
tion, and to act. Only when we have rejected responsibility for the poli- 
tics of August 4, through a split, will we be able to do effective work on 
the results of the war. Only after separating from the social imperialists 
will it be possible to reconstruct the International. Its purpose will not be 
accommodation with those who reconciled themselves with capital dur- 
ing the war, but rather unification of the proletariat for a common strug- 
gle. We can only defeat social imperialism when the split gives free rein 
for a ruthless socialist struggle against it... . 

Arguing in favor of a split does not mean that we should now leave the 
party. On the contrary, we must try to get as many organizations and or- 
gans of the party as possible into our hands. They were created by half 
a century of effort as weapons for our struggle, and they belong to us by 
historical right. We must do all we can to compel the social imperialists 
to create new organizations for their new bourgeois purposes. Our duty 
is to hold out at our posts as long as possible, for the longer we do this, 
the greater will be the proportion of workers who go with us if we are ex- 
pelled. The social imperialists will of course perfectly understand our in- 
tentions, even if we are discreet. But while it is correct to save the 
party's instruments of power from the grasp of the social imperialists, so 
they can be used for their historical goals, this must not become an end 
in itself. We must not renounce any essential political activity, even if it 
should bring on a split earlier than we might perhaps wish. This activity 
is the source of our strength and our reason for being. And where the so- 
cial imperialists seize the local committees, independent local organiza- 
tions must be set up immediately. 

The task of the hour is to unite the local party organizations that 
adhere to the opposition with the oppositional minorities within the 
majority-controlled organizations, and set up a provisional leadership 
of the militant oppositionists. Comrade Luxemburg’s proposal to this 
end was rejected by the assembly of the Berlin party organization.” But 
the local organizations that stand with the militant lefts must carry this 
out. If we are isolated in local groups and not united, we will be a play- 
thing in the hands of the social imperialists. We must therefore use every 
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opening to centralize the opposition. ... 


Tasks of the Radical Left 


The radical lefts began their struggle on the historic day when the “old 
policies, tried and true” collapsed. It was not the Ledebours. Haases, 
and Kautskys who raised the banner of rebellion, but the radical lefts. 
Later, when the workers began to move, a left wing of the old “center” 
current felt required to protest in the name of the old tactics against the 
new social-imperialist policy. A section of the radical lefts then believed 
that they could lead these centrist malcontents further by linking up with 
them. 

The well-known protest of the thousand in July 1915 was the common 
project of a section of the radical lefts and the left wing of the center." 
And at the Zimmerwald conference you could see the spectacle of a sec- 
tion of these radical lefts, representatives of the group that in March 
1915 published the first issue of Die Internationale, voting together with 
Ledebour to defeat the radical lefts of Russia, Poland, Sweden, Holland, 
and the delegate from the other, more consistent wing of the German 
radical lefts.°° 

That led to the formation of the /nternational Socialists of Germany 
(ISD), an ideological association that from the outset demarcated itself 
from the center and pressed the radical lefts to adopt an independent po- 
litical course. It was small and its numerical influence not broad. But the 
left wing of the center pursued a course so pitiful that, in December 
1915, the majority of the radical lefts, grouped around the journal Die 
Internationale, were forced to differentiate themselves from it. This re- 
sulted in the “Theses” of the Internationale Group and the Spartacus- 
briefe (Spartacus Letters). Only then did it come to a break with the 
Ledebour people. Some leaders of the Internationale Group continued to 
suffer under the illusion that the break was not final and others, fearful 
of the weight of the old order, wished to avoid isolation. But the next 
months proved them wrong. The politics of the centrist Social Demo- 
cratic Working Group proved that you cannot make a sword for the pro- 
letarian mass struggle out of the cardboard of the old leadership. 

Furthermore, everywhere that the radical lefts turned directly to the 
masses and carried on tenacious educational work, a capable band of 
proletarians gathered round who had worked their way theoretically 
through all the confusion and fog. Speaking only for ourselves, we are of 
the opinion that many of the contradictions that led to the formation of 
the ISD and that caused the Bremen radical lefts not to join the Inter- 
nationale Group have now been overcome. Through their tireless strug- 
gle against social patriotism, their fearless and far-ranging activity, and 
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the great sacrifices that they have made for the cause. the comrades from 
the Internationale Group have won honor as one of the best vanguard 
contingents in action for the new Intemational. By calling on party 
members to stop paying dues, by advocating more militant forms of 
struggle, and by the tenor of their “Theses.” they have shown that they 
do not see the task of the radical left as returning to the old methods or 
passive protest, but as a real fight to mobilize the workers in struggle for 
a new International. ... 

While subjecting the Internationale Group to some friendly criticism, 
we also recognize that they are the nucleus of the German radical left. 
Our criticisms do not reflect any desire to compete with them. Rather 
they flow from our understanding that in this time of deep crisis, the nec- 
essary new orientation can be achieved only through an open discussion 
and an unrestrained exchange of opinions. 

But in view of the courageous practical work of the Internationale 
Group. this exchange of opinions should not be grounds for struggle 
against it. On the contrary. in our opinion this discussion should open 
the road for our friends to conststently support the Internationale Group 
in its struggle against the social patriots and the center. The greater their 
losses, the more we must rally round them in practical activity and join 
with them in carrying out the tasks before the radical left wing. 

For the moment these tasks are to struggle to win over the workers 
within the party and to move outward with the forces we have gathered. 
As we carry out these tasks we will find it necessary and possible to 
build our own structure for proletarian socialism by creating a socialist 
party that will implement the politics of the radical left wing. 

Our opponents sneer that this party will be a sect. Not so! Dark clouds 
on the horizon herald a time of historical tempests, in which this party, 
armed with its courage, single-mindedness, and clear orientation on the 
aims and methods of our struggle, will take the leadership of the working 
masses. It already passed a historic test when it courageously raised its 
banner at the time of the great collapse. It is now experiencing the most 
difficult period. Not yet cut loose from the social patriots, it lacks its 
own organizational and cadre structure. It functions in the chaos left by 
the collapse of the old Social Democracy, surrounded by the relics of 
a dying era in which its efforts were opposed by the entire machine of 
the old party. Like Hercules it must combat the Hydra while still in 
the cradle.*’ 

But it will emerge triumphant out of these struggles. Wiser through 
the historic lessons of the collapse and of the years of shame, the work- 
ers, forming up in their multitudes, will press toward independent polit- 
ical activity. Robbed of their old leaders, they will strive on their own to 
fight their way through the historical labyrinth, and their forces will 


grow with every passing day. 
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The split in the party and the struggle with the center, in which those 
who long for peace see only chaos, are the birth pangs of a new party. 
Through this the proletariat will become conscious of its tasks in the im- 
perialist epoch. The greater the tasks, the greater the obstacles, and the 
greater the pressure, so too the greater must be our efforts and the harder 
will be the steel from which we forge our weapons. 
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Above, Rosa Luxemburg. Kari Liebknecht: below, Kate Duncher, Clara Zetkin, 
Georg Ledebour. 
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The Social Roots of the Split | 
in the Second International 


The schism between the revolutionary and opportunist wings of the 
Second International widened steadily during 1915 and 1916 in step 
with a growing class polarization. The opportunists in the chauvinist 
wing of the Social Democracy remained firmly lined up behind the 
capitalist ruling classes in their program of prosecuting the war and at- 
tacking the rights and living standards of working people. The Marxist 
forces, for their part, advanced a diametrically opposed program, as 
they sought to rally workers against these attacks and to chart a course 
toward the revolutionary conquest of power by the workers in alliance 
with other exploited producers. By the beginning of 1917 the major So- 
cial Democratic parties of Furope had either undergone a split or were 
clearly headed in that direction. 


Among Socialists who opposed the outright chauvinist party leader- 
ships there was substantial disagreement on the meaning and source 
of this split. In Germany, for example, the Haase-Ledebour forces held 
that it had resulted from the strains of wartime, and could be healed. 
The revolutionaries disagreed. “Before the war ... we thought that 
(opportunism) resulted merely from the illusions of the leaders and 
that it would fade away under pressure of heightening class contradic- 
tions,” explained Karl Radek in his article, “The SPD, Unity or Split.”' 


“Experience has shown that we were wrong,” he continued. The split 
was to be definitive. 


Marxists sought during the war to develop a deeper understanding of 
the social roots of opportunism, in order to be better able to explain its 
influence and its staying power within the workers’ movement. 
Radek’s article contributed to this discussion, emphasizing that “it 


would be a fatal illusion to think that today these leaders enjoy no 
mass support.” 


V.1. Lenin and Gregory Zinoviev took up this question briefly in their 
pamphlet, “Socialism and War,” published in 1915. “Not one Marxist 
has ever doubted that opportunism expresses bourgeois policies 
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within the working-class movement,” they wrote. It “expresses the in- 
terests of the petty bourgeoisie and the alliance of a tiny section of 
bourgeoisified workers with their ‘own’ bourgeoisie, against the inter- 
ests of the proletarian masses, the oppressed masses. 


“The objective conditions at the close of the nineteenth century 
greatly intensified opportunism, converted the utilisation of 
bourgeois legality into subservience to the latter, created a thin crust 
of a working-class officialdom and aristocracy and attracted numerous 
petty-bourgeois ‘fellow travellers’ to the Social-Democratic parties. 


“The war has speeded up this development and transformed oppor- 
tunism into social-chauvinism, transformed the secret alliance be- 
tween the opportunists and the bourgeoisie into an open one. Simul- 
taneously, the military authorities have everywhere instituted martial 
law and have muzzled the mass of the workers, whose old leaders 
have nearly all gone over to the bourgeoisie. 


“Opportunism and social-chauvinism stand on a common economic 
basis — the tnterests of a thin crust of privileged workers and of the 
petty bourgeoisie, who are defending their privileged position, their 
‘right’ to some modicum of the profits that their ‘own’ national 
bourgeoisie obtain from robbing other nations, from the advantages 
of their Great-Power status, etc. ”? 


Zinoviev, collaborating with Lenin, undertook a more extensive study 
of this question in 1916 in his work, The War and the Crisis of 
Socialism, excerpted below. Utilizing the example of the Social Dem- 
ocratic Party of Germany, he analyzed how petty-bourgeois layers, the 
labor bureaucracy, and a privileged layer of the working class interre- 
late in providing a material basis for the growth of opportunism in the 
workers’ movement. 


The Social Roots of Opportunism” 
by Gregory Zinoviev 


The Camp-Followers 


At the outbreak of the war the opportunists in the working class of all 
the most important countries became social chauvinists. 

The evolution of the individual persons, of the individual representa- 
tives of the Second International cannot be fully explained as flowing 
from the struggle of the two tendencies. It is not correct to maintain that 
all the present social chauvinists were previously opportunists. It is true 
beyond a doubt, however, that all the former opportunists are today so- 
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cial chauvinists. Individual, isolated exceptions merely prove the rule. 
The most important elements of modern social chauvinism were always 
latent in the old theory of opportunism. The war came, and everything 
that was still unclear in the ferment of opportunism took on sharply de- 
fined forms. All the bourgeois muck that until then had been concealed 
by the mask of socialism came suddenly out into the limelight. All the 
potential (bourgeois) energy took on kinetic form — what had been kept 
secret until then was now openly expressed. 

But here the question arises: where does opportunism in the Socialist 
movement come from? How, by which path. and through which chan- 
nels does this bourgeois influence penetrate the workers’ parties? 

One of the causes of opportunism are the so-called camp-followers. 
that is, those strata of the electorate which are mainly recruited from the 
petty bourgeoisie, which do not belong to the Social Democratic Party 
and are not convinced socialists, but nevertheless join with the Social 
Democracy occasionally under the influence of one accidental cir- 
cumstance or another, contributing their voting strength in the elections. 

This phenomenon has its deeper causes and ts rooted, above all, in the 
entire development of the bourgeois parties and of bourgeois liberalism. 
in all countries in which — one way or another — a bourgeois revolution 
has taken place, the bourgeoisie has long been — in Germany, ever 
since 1848 — counterrevolutionary and inimical to the people. The his- 
torical experiences accumulated by the bourgeoisie have had their effect. 
Even in a country which is going through the state of development that 
present-day Russia is, the bourgeoisie has become a thoroughly counter- 
revolutionary factor. 

Bourgeois liberalism has lost its attractive power and is continuing to 
lose it ever more, from year to year. In Germany, for instance, for some 
time now no genuine people's party has existed outside of the Social De- 
mocracy. There is no large bourgeois-democratic party to take into its 
ranks, not proletarians, but milhons of the small people, those people 
who are dissatisfied with the existing order, who feel that they are at a 
disadvantage in modem society, who long for a radical economic and 
political improvement of their situation. All the dissatisfied, all the dis- 
tressed, all the disadvantaged elements are forced to go to the Social De- 
mocracy. No matter how moderate in its demands, how opportunistic 
the German Social Democracy was even before the war, it was the only 
democratic people's party in Germany. It alone defended, for better or 
for worse, the interests of the small people and the middle classes. Thus 
it became a refuge for all the nonproletarian elements who could not 
stomach the practices of counterrevolutionary and antidemocratic 
liberalism, already fast in the grip of the imperialist claws. Under the in- 
fluence of one or another aggressive measure on the part of the 
bourgeoisie or of the junkers, many hundreds of thousands of petty- 
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bourgeois camp-followers came over and gave their votes to the Social 
Democracy. 

Therein lay the strength as well as the weakness of the German Social 
Democracy. Its strength consisted in the fact that the German Social De- 
mocracy had become the only people's party. that all the dissatisfied in 
the country sought its protection, that almost the entire democratic popu- 
lation flocked to tts banner. Its weakness consisted in the fact that the 
petty-bourgeois camp-followers brought with them into the workers’ 
party the political spinelessness, the indecision. the bourgeois mode of 
thinking, and all those other characteristics inherent in the strata that 
stand between the classes. Socialism became infected with opportunism. 

In a country that has universal suffrage a particularly intensive vote- 
chasing is inevitable. In the chase after electoral successes, the German 
Social Democracy adapted itself to its possible allies, to its camp-fol- 
lowers recruited among the nonproletarian strata. A whole category of 
neople arose who voted for the Social Democracy but only reluctantly 
joined the Social Democratic organization, who interested themselves 
exclusively in the general democratic and reformist work of the Social 
Democracy. 

The world of the “camp-followers” also carried to the surface the cor- 
responding leaders, Heine, Sidekum, Landsberg, David — these are the 
typical representatives and leaders of such strata. One such stratum, for 
instance, the innkeepers, is strongly represented in the Social Demo- 
cratic fraction of the Reichstag. Among the Social Democratic deputies 
to the Reichstag there were four innkeepers (out of thirty-five deputies) 
in 1892; six (out of eighty-one) in 1905; twelve (out of 110) in 1912. 
Basing themselves upon the more backward layers of the working class, 
these ideological-political leaders of the camp-followers create a whole 
tendency inside the Social Democracy. Gradually a state within a state is 
formed. The petty-bourgeois influences grow constantly stronger. The 
Social Democracy itself becomes a camp-follower of the camp-follow- 
ers. It is not the camp-followers who adapt themselves to the Social De- 
mocracy, but the Social Democracy that adapts itself to them. In the crit- 
ical moments of history it is the petty-bourgeois and not the proletarian 
tendencies in the Social Democracy that win the upper hand. The petty 
bourgeoisie, due to its social situation, is doomed forever to vacillate be- 
tween two camps. Thus it is not at all surprising that in the course of such 
a crisis as was created by the outbreak of the World War, the pendulum 
swung over to the bourgeois-imperialist side and remained stationary 
there. The bourgeoisie thus achieved a signal victory inside the German 
Social Democracy against the working-class elements. 

Even in Germany’s biggest cities, in the chief fortresses of the Social 
Democracy, more than a third of its voters do not belong to the working 
class but to the bourgeoisie. To the petty bourgeoisie, for the greatest 
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part; to those strata which are on their way toward proletarianization and 
stand close to the working-class population — but in any case, to the 
bourgeoisie... . 

By and large, the voters coming from bourgeois circles naturally only 
form a minority inside the German Social Democratic electorate. The 
majority of the Social Democratic voters consists of workers. (Among 
these, the better-situated workers, the so-called labor aristocracy, play a 
big role.) By the force of their numbers, the working-class element 
could impose their majority will upon the nonproletarian elements. But 
in reality this does not normally happen. The party wants as many camp- 
followers as possible. In practice, the party exerts all its energy to draw 
these bourgeois camp-followers to its side, not to do anything that might 
displease them very much. Consequently, a whole series of concessions 
to petty-bourgeois psychology, moderation of the proletarian demands, 
the opening of the road to opportunist unclarity. 

Immediately after the abolition of the Anti-Socialist Laws, the Ger- 
man Social Democracy doubled its vote. The total number of partici- 
pants in the election fell in 1890 by 312,400 votes (1887, 7,540,900; 
1890, 7,228,500). The number of Social Democratic votes, on the other 
hand, rose by some 664,200 votes (1887, 763,100; 1890, 1,427,300). 
Whoever followed German public affairs attentively could have ob- 
served even at that time that this growth in the size of the vote was not 
simply due to the influx of many thousands of petty-bourgeois camp- 
followers. There was some talk, even then, about a certain kind of co- 
alition between bourgeois democracy and the workers’ party. . . . 

Many of these camp-followers are not only poor Socialists but also 
very inconsistent democrats. Many of them are shaky recruits, unreli- 
able allies of the working class even in the purely parliamentary con- 
tests. Bourgeois demagogy — particularly that demagogy which rests 
upon a “patriotic” base —- can always count upon a certain amount of 
success among these alleged adherents of Social Democracy. In this 
connection the official German Social Democracy was given a sound 
lesson by the elections of 1907. 

These elections, which have gone down into political history as the 
“Hottentot Elections,” took place under the sign of “patriotism.” Under 
the slogan of “saving the country,” of strengthening the “military 
power” of Germany, of fighting for the “rightful interests of the nation” 
in the field of colonial policy, Prince Bülow succeeded in uniting all the 
bourgeois parties against the Social Democracy. And by uniting their 
forces, these parties succeeded in administering an electoral defeat to the 
Social Democracy. The German Social Democracy lost thirty-eight 
seats in parliament at the elections of 1907. To be sure, the absolute 
number of votes cast for the Social Democracy had risen by some 
248,000. But the total number of voters participating in the elections had 
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risen by about two million. In other words, relatively speaking. the Ger- 
man Social Democracy lost votes as well in these elections. 

The petty-bourgeois camp-followers of the Social Democracy had 
been taken in by the bait of “patriotism.” and thus the opponents of the 
Social Democracy were assured of success. The workers received an im- 
posing lesson. The dependence of the official German Social Democ- 
racy upon its camp-followers was distinctly proved. . . . 

In the elections of 1912 the camp-followers were once again on the 
side of the Social Democracy. On the one hand. they had become disil- 
lusioned with the policy of the bourgeoisie: the promises of mountains of 
gold had remained mere promises. The burdens of militarism were 
growing. Taxes were continually on the increase. The so-called financial 
reform brought about a deterioration in the condition of the middle class. 
On the other hand, the official leaders of the Social Democratic Party be- 
came even more opportunist. For them the chief lesson of the elections 
consisted in this: thar it was necessary to adapt themselves even more to 
the camp-followers. If the mountain refuses to come to Mohammed, 
Mohammed must go to the mountain. 

As a result, we see in 1912 a new and very strong influx of petty- 
bourgeois camp-followers toward the German Social Democracy. . . . 

The offtcial German Social Democracy has actually avoided an open 
struggle against bourgeois “patriotism.” It took up the struggle against 
the bourgeoisie on the latter's own grounds. The official opposition of 
the German Social Democracy on this question was exhausted by the 
thesis: “We are also patriots, we are even better patriots than you are.” 
Instead of a struggle between two principles — internationalism against 
nationalism — there appeared an unprincipled rivalry over the question 
who the greater “patriots” were. And there can remain no doubt: this 
position of the official German Social Democracy was determined to a 
very important degree by opportunist considerations as to how to hold 
the camp-followers to the party. It suffices to recall the fact that in 1911 
Molkenbuhr (one of the pillars of the party leadership and officially a 
“Marxist” and not an opportunist) proposed that the International 
Socialist Bureau should not be convoked and that no alarm should be 
sounded over the Morocco conflict.” He based this position upon the 
grounds that Reichstag elections were approaching in Germany and that 
it would not be favorable for the Social Democracy to have international 
politics debated at every election meeting and in every village in place of 
the questions of internal policy. 

Immediate success in the elections, even if it had to be paid for at the 
price of concessions to national prejudice — that was always the aim of 
the opportunist wing of the German Social Democracy. The greatest 
possible number of seats in parliament — that is the beginning and end 


of the policy of opportunism. 
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The old leaders of the Social Democracy attempted to combat this ten- 
dency which was steadily gaining the upper hand. But not always with 
success. On the eve of the elections of 1912 Bebel made a speech in 
Hamburg in which he postulated the following thesis: Better fifty de- 
puties and 4 million votes than 100 deputies and 3 million votes. In other 
words: what is important for us is not the number of seats in parliament, 
but the number of sympathizers we have among the population. This 
was a feeble attempt to enter into a struggle against the policy of adap- 
tation to the camp-followers. Only a feeble attempt, for in order to 
speak out clearly it would have been necessary to say: better 2 million 
votes of convinced Socialists than 4 million votes at the price of an adult- 
eration of socialism; better twenty deputies who are really Socialists than 
a hundred deputies of whom half are still deeply immersed in the petty 
bourgeoisie. But even for this feeble attempt Bebel was fiercely attacked 
by the opportunists. And to tell the truth, the elections of 1912 actually 
proceeded far more under the banner of Sudekum than under that of old 
Bebel.... 

Naturally, we do not wish to contend that the opportunism inside of 
the German Social Democracy arose only and exclusively because of the 
camp-followers. No, opportunism is the product of a whole series of 
facts. The camp-followers, however, constitute one of the channels 
through which opportunism penetrates the workers’ party. 

The opportunists achieved victory over the Marxists in the German 
Social Democracy and not in the German alone. That signifies, among 
other things, that the policy of adaptation to the petty-bourgeois camp- 
followers defeated the other policy. The official German Social Democ- 
racy has itself become a camp-follower, an agent. a tool of imperialism. 


The Labor Bureaucracy 


The term “labor bureaucracy” was long ago legitimized in scientific 
and political literature. When we spoke of labor bureaucracy before the 
war we understood by that almost exclusively the British trade unions. 
We had in mind the fundamental works of the Webbs, the caste spirit, 
the reactionary role of the bureaucracy in the old British trade unionism, 
and we satd to ourselves: How fortunate that we have not been created in 
that image, how fortunate that this cup of grief has been spared our labor 
movement on the continent! 

But we have been drinking for a long time out of this very cup. In the 
labor movement of Germany — a movement which served as a mode! 
for Socialists of all countries before the war — there has arisen just as 
numerous and just as reactionary a caste of labor bureaucrats. The pre- 
sent crisis has revealed this fact with unsparing clarity. 
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Up to now little has been known of the numerical composition of the 
labor bureaucracy, of its influence, of its income, of its corporative or- 
ganizational strength. Just as a great many things are concealed from the 
public eye and wrought in secrecy within the circle of the leaders of the 
capitalist trusts. so it is in that closed caste of the labor bureaucracy, a 
unique functionaries’ job trust that directs the mass organization of the 
workers in all countries with an advanced labor movement. It is a char- 
acteristic attribute of every caste to be shut off from the entire world out- 
side of it, to be accessible only to the initiated. That is why it is so ex- 
traordinarily difficult to obtain factual data about the role of the labor bu- 
reaucracy. 

Let us first of all turn our attention to the labor movement in Ger- 
many. How strong is the labor bureaucracy there? How big is the influ- 
ence of the “leaders” on the mass movement? Let us dwell for a while on 
the quantitative side of the matter. Some exceptionally interesting infor- 
mation on the role of the labor bureaucracy, that is, the role of the 
functionaries in the Social Democratic Party and in the free trade unions 
may be found in the Handbuch des Vereins Arbeiterpresse [Workers 
Press Association Manual].” This manual has been appearing only for 
the past three years and is accessible only to functionaries of the labor 
movement. It cannot be obtained in bookstores. With great effort we 
succeeded in getting a copy of it for the purposes of this work. (We re- 
ceived this rare material on the situation of the German Social Democ- 
racy through the gracious aid of Comrade Julian Borchardt, to whom we 
express our thanks here.) 

At the very end of the book there is an alphabetical index of all the 
paid officials working for the party and the free trade unions. This regis- 
ter of names alone occupies twenty-six pages of three columns each in 
print of the very smallest petit type. According to our calculation, the en- 
tire number of paid officials working for the party and the trade unions 
in 1914 amounts to 4,010. In Greater Berlin alone it amounts to 751, in 
Hamburg to 390.... 

A large majority of these “upper” four- to five thousand were origi- 
nally workers. ... The purely bourgeois elements (merchants, academi- 
cians, literary men, etc.) are more strongly represented in the oppor- 
tunist center, Munich, and in part also in Frankfurt and Stuttgart. Gen- 
erally, however. it may be said that workers constitute the absolutely 
preponderant element among the “upper” four thousand functionaries of 
the German labor movement. This fact cannot be disputed and in this re- 
spect our data here corresponds with all the other data. 

But the concept “worker,” in and of itself, must be applied with the 
greatest care in this case. It would be better perhaps in this case not to 
say “worker” but “worker in his origin.” For such party leaders as 
Scheidemann, Ebert, Kolb, Legien, Pfannkuch, etc., also belong in the 
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category of worker-functionaries. Scheidemann is a compositor, Ebert a 
saddler, Legien a turner, Pfannkuch a carpenter, Molkenbuhr a tobacco 
worker. In reality, however, these people are no longer workers and 
have not been for decades. They have incomes bigger than that of 
middle-level bourgeois and have long ago given up their trades. They 
are workers in the same sense as the well-known “labor” ministers John 
Burns, Henderson, Fisher, etc.... And that holds true not only for 
people in the center who stand on the highest rung of the bureaucratic 
ladder and direct all the affairs, like Legien, Scheidemann, etc. It holds 
true also for the great majority of all the four thousand functionaries of 
the German labor movement. In the provinces the picture is the same: 
the functionaries have long ago given up their original trade. They are 
workers in name only. In reality they are bureaucrats with a standard of 
living quite unlike that of the average worker. 

The worker-functionaries very often hail from the circles of the labor 
aristocracy. The labor bureaucracy and the labor aristocracy are blood 
brothers. The group interests of the one and of the other very often coin- 
cide. Nevertheless, labor bureaucracy and labor aristocracy are two dif- 
ferent categories. (The role of the latter is discussed below.). .. 

According to our calculation, four thousand functionaries occupy at 
least twelve thousand — if not more — important party and trade union 
posts. Every more or less efficient functionary takes care simultaneously 
of two or three and often even more offices. He is at the same time a 
Reichstag deputy and an editor, a member of the Landtag [regional par- 
liament) and a party secretary; the president of a trade union, an editor, 
a cooperative functionary, a city councilman; etc. Thus all power in the 
party and trade unions accumulates in the hands of this upper four 
thousand. (The salaries accumulate, too. Many of the officials of the 
labor movement receive ten thousand marks per year and more.°) The 
whole business depends upon them. They hold in their hands the whole 
powerful apparatus of the press, of the organization, of the mutual-aid 
societies, the entire electoral apparatus, and so on. 

The reactionary role of the trade union bureaucracy is confirmed even 
by such moderate critics as the historians of the British trade union 
movement, the Webbs. But we cannot here go into the role of the labor 
bureaucracy in England more thoroughly (the number of top 
functionaries in the trade unions in 1905 was 1,000; more recent figures 
are, unfortunately, not available). That would be too much of a digres- 
sion. 

In the land of “unlimited possibilities,” in America, the leaders of the 
labor unions sell themselves quite openly to the bourgeoisie. There the 
material dependence of the leaders upon the bourgeoisie is not even par- 
ticularly concealed. There it is a common practice for the capitalists and 
labor leaders, and their respective wives, to exchange valuable “gifts” 
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after the conclusion of a wage agreement with the trade unions. Natu- 
rally, this is simply common bribery. The labor leaders there are often 
pure and simple handymen of the bourgeoisie, “abor lieutenants of the 
capitalist class.’ as they say in America. That is no longer a matter of 
petty-bourgeois hangovers or of the group interests of the labor aristoc- 
racy, but venality pure and simple. There. the trade unions do a 
wholesale and retail trade with workers’ votes before the presidential 
elections. The leaders of the labor unions over there take a prominent 
part in various capitalist associations. 

One example: the notorious Samuel Gompers. He is simultaneously 
the president of the American Federation of Labor and first vice-presi- 
dent of the Civic Federation, that is, the most important capitalist or- 
ganization for the combating of socialism. When Gompers came to 
Europe in 1909, Karl Kautsky extended to him this mocking greeting: 
“Welcome, brother — president of the American labor unions; begone, 
Mr. Vice-President of the National Federation of American Capitalists!” 

However, the reactionary role of the “socialist bureaucracy” appears 
nowhere so ostentatiously as in Australia, that veritable promised land of 
social reformism. The first “labor ministry” in Australia was formed in 
Queensland in December 1899. And ever since then the Australian labor 
movement has been a constant prey of leaders on the make for careers. 
Upon the backs of the laboring masses there arise, one after another, lit- 
tle bands of aristocrats of labor, from the midst of which the future labor 
ministers spring forth, ready to do loyal service to the bourgeoisie. All 
these Holmans, Cooks, and Fishers were once workers. They act the 
part of workers even now. But in reality they are only agents of the fi- 
nancial plutocracy in the camp of the workers. 

The caste of the “leaders” here appears quite openly as a unique type 
of job trust for functionaries. The labor party as such comes to the sur- 
face only during the parliamentary elections. Once the elections are 
over, the party disappears again for three whole years. The party con- 
ventions are only conventions of party functionaries. They are not in any 
sense composed of real representatives of the mass of labor. The party 
leader is elected by the convention and functions as such until the next 
election at the succeeding convention. If he is elected to Parliament, he 
also becomes the leader of the parliamentary fraction. If the party gets a 
majority in Parliament, the leader becomes prime minister and forms a 
“labor ministry.” The powers of this leader are almost unlimited. It went 
so far that the “labor” minister of New South Wales, Holman (a former 
carpenter), proposed at the party conference of 1915 that the leader be 
given the power to change the program of the party at his own discre- 
tion, if this should be necessary for its “salvation.” We have recently had 
quite a striking example of the means whereby Fisher, Holman. and 
Company “save” the labor party. These “leaders” have proved to be the 
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worst sort of chauvinists. The majority of the workers pronounced them- 
selves against the introduction of conscription in Australia. But Fisher 
and his friends continue to represent the views of the bourgeoisie. 

When the Danish Socialist. Stauning, not so long ago became a minis- 
ter, Huysmans congratulated him on his success and noted with joy the 
fact that Stauning is the tenth Socialist to become a minister. It would be 
interesting to know whether Huysmans counts Fisher among the ten 
ministers. 

There is one consolation for the opponents of Fisher, nevertheless. 
Namely, that even in distant Australia it has come to an open break be- 
tween Fisher and the genuine labor organizations. “Every cloud has its 
silver lining.” The present crisis has sharpened the situation tremen- 
dously and it will lead to a good and healthy cleansing of the democratic 
ranks. 

The most far-sighted of the German reactionaries knew long before 
the war that the official organization of the German Social Democracy 
had become thoroughly “bourgeoisified.” And they said quite openly 
that at the critical moment they would appeal to the leaders, to the heads 
of the Social Democratic Party against the laboring masses... .. 

Naturally, the Socialists as well long ago recognized the reactionary 
role of the labor bureaucracy, but not quite so clearly as they did after the 
salient lesson of August 4, 1914.... 

Objectively the labor bureaucracy — the so-called leaders — betrayed 
the cause of the workers in Germany on August 4. And not only in Ger- 
many. But that must not be taken to mean that every one of these leaders 
said to himself at the decisive moment: I had better go over to the side of 
the bourgeoisie, else I am going to lose my bread and butter, my position 
in public life, and so on. Not at all! Subjectively, many members of this 
caste are still convinced to this day that they have been acting exclu- 
sively in the interests of the working class, that their conduct was dic- 
tated by their better understanding of the proletarian interests. When we 
speak of the “treachery of the leaders” we do not mean to say by this that 
it was all a deep-laid plot, that it was a consciously perpetrated sell out 
of the workers’ interests. Far from it. But consciousness is determined 
by existence, not vice versa. The entire social character of this caste of 
labor bureaucrats led inevitably, given the previous tempo of the move- 
ment in the “peaceful” prewar period, to complete bourgeoisification of 
their “consciousness.” The entire position into which this numerically 
strong caste of leaders had climbed over the backs of the working class 
made of them a social group which objectively must be regarded as an 
agency of the imperialist bourgeoisie. 

In his dispute with the leader of the opportunists, Vollmar, Bebel re- 
peatedly pointed out that the social position of the former (von Vollmar 
belonged to the upper strata and was fabulously rich) prevented him 
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from understanding the griefs of the working class and therefore made 
him into an opportunist tending toward a National-Liberal policy. Al- 
though this may not always be true for every person (an individual can 
raise himself above the milieu of his class, above his social group), it is 
absolutely true for the entire social stratum of the labor bureaucracy. 

The rise of an entire, numerically strong stratum of labor bureaucrats 
— Just like the mass influx of electoral camp-followers — is, at one and 
the same time, a symptom of strength as well as of weakness in the labor 
movement. Of strength — because it testifies to the enormous numerical 
growth of the movement. An organization with only a few thousand 
members can get along without paid functionaries. When it begins to 
have hundreds of thousands and millions of members it necessarily 
needs a big and complex organizational apparatus. But the rise of this 
stratum becomes a symptom of weakness in the movement when the 
leaders of the workers’ organizations degenerate into officials in the 
negative sense of the word, when it shows that the movement is bogged 
down, and lacks the broad proletarian impetus necessary to the given 
stage of development. Every people, so the saying goes, has the govern- 
ment it deserves. This can be amplified by adding that every labor move- 
ment also has the kind of leadership it deserves. 

During the crisis when the war broke out, the labor bureaucracy 
played the role of a reactionary factor. That is undoubtedly correct. But 
that does not mean that the labor movement will be able to get along in 
the future without a big organizational apparatus, without an entire 
stratum of people devoted specifically to the service of the proletarian 
organization. We do not want to go back to the time when the labor 
movement was so weak that it could get along without its own employ- 
ees and functionaries, but rather to go forward to the time in which the 
labor movement itself will be something different; in which the stormy 
mass movement of the proletariat will subordinate the stratum of 
functionaries to itself; in which the routine will be destroyed, bureaucrat- 
ic corrosion swept out; which will bring new people to the surface, infuse 
them with fighting courage, fill them with a new spirit. 

The association of the “leaders” has dealt a heavy blow to the cause of 
the workers. Not only those labor leaders who hail from the bourgeoisie 
but also those who hail from the working class, who were elected by the 
workers and who owe their positions to working-class democracy. That 
is undoubtedly true. But that does not mean that the idea of democracy 
has therefore collapsed. ... 

The poisonous weed of labor bureaucracy grew in the soil of the 
“peaceful” epoch, not because of, but despite, the democratic organiza- 
tion. Only opportunism — a form of expression corresponding to that 
period — and not the democratic organizational principle, has suffered 
bankruptcy. New times will come and we shall hear new songs. As soon 
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as the masses themselves enter the historical arena they will put an end 
to the uncontrollable dealings of the labor bureaucracy. The coming new 
epoch will bring forth a new generation of leaders and new forms of con- 
trol by the working masses themselves over their deputies and represen- 
tatives. 

We do not at all wish to contend that the entire crisis can be explained 
by the treachery of the leaders. The treachery of the leaders in itself can 
only be explained by more profound causes inherent in the period. But 
not everything can be unshouldered on the period. The fact of the be- 
trayal by the leaders must not be passed over in silence. Treachery has 
been committed. It is necessary to call things by their name. It is our task 
not only to explain the causes of opportunism but also to combat oppor- 
tunism. It is our duty not only to trace down the causes of the treachery, 
but also to unmask the traitors and to render them harmless. 

The betrayal by the official leaders of the German Social Democracy, 
the counterrevolutionary role of the party and trade union bureaucracy 
during the war, was so infamous that in the periodical of the people 
forming the Social Democratic “Center,” in Die Neue Zeit of 1916, may 
be found such lines as the following, the pen products of Kautsky’s 
cothinker, the lately deceased Gustave Eckstein: “The leaders were con- 
strained to remain radical in words, in order to hold the masses behind 
them. In actuality, however, they aimed above all at obtaining petty re- 
forms that could be achieved without great struggles. Out of habit the 
leaders developed a wise smile. The organization became more and 
more of an end in itself, which more and more dislodged the thought of 
achieving the final goal from their heads and from their hearts.” 

After two years of war the honest representatives of the “center” also 
had to admit that the present official organization of the German Social 
Democracy had become a counterrevolutionary factor, that the leaders 
had become “wise men.” That is exactly what Rosa Luxemburg had said 
in her polemics against Kautsky as far back as 1912... 

In its essence this caste has become the tool of an enemy class. The 
members of this caste who formally wield the full power of the working 


class are in reality the emissaries of bourgeois society in the camp of the 
proletariat. 


Opportunism and the Labor Aristocracy 


Until very recently the question of the labor aristocracy and its conser- 
vative role in the labor movement has been treated as a problem almost 
unique to the British labor movement. The epoch of modern imperialism 
and the events in the labor movement of the entire world in connection 
with the World War have posed this question on a much wider scale. It 
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has become one of the most basic questions of the labor movement as a 
whole. The victory of opportunism and social chauvinism in Germany 
s and not in Germany alone — is intimately bound up with the victory 
of the narrow, group interests of the relatively small group of labor aris- 
tocrats over the genuine interests of the many-millions-strong mass of 
workers, that constitutes the working class. 

For many years Britain was the promised land of bourgeois influence 
upon the proletariat and consequently the promised land of opportunism. 
It has become commonplace in Socialist literature to recognize this cir- 
cumstance as being conditioned by the monopolistic position of Britain 
in the world market. The surplus profits which the British bourgeoisie 
has derived thanks to this monopolistic position, have enabled it to bribe 
“tts” workers and thereby to tear them loose from the socialist move- 
ment. But it would be false to believe that the magnanimity of the British 
Capitalists was extended in equal measure to the entire working class. 
No, with these crumbs they bought off mainly the upper stratum of the 
working class — the labor anstocracy. That sufficed, under conditions 
otherwise favorable for the bourgeoisie, to demoralize the British labor 
movement. 

Among the great masses of the unskilled proletariat indescribable pov- 
erty prevails even in Britain. Their condition has not been much better 
than the condition of their brothers in other countries. Even in the hey- 
day of British capitalism there were in Britain considerable strata of un- 
skilled workers who lived in circumstances not much better than those 
described by Frederick Engels in his The Condition of the Working- 
Class in England.... 

The great mass of the unskilled workers led a lamentable existence. 
But a minority. the aristocrats of labor, were bribed with small crumbs. 
Thus the bourgeoisie beheaded the movement of the British proletariat, 
so to speak. In Britain organized workers and skilled workers for a long 
time were synonymous. In the epoch of the old trade untonism the bet- 
ter-situated skilled workers constituted the main mass of the trade union 
membership. But even in the epoch of the new trade unionism this state 
of affairs has remained the same by and large.” The British trade unions 
still do not embrace more than a fifth of all the workers today. Many mil- 
lions of women workers and of the most poorly paid unskilled workers 
are still unorganized, still outside the trade unions. 

In 1902 Kautsky wrote, in characterizing the “upper strata of the Brit- 
ish working class” (i.e., the labor aristocracy), that “today indeed they 
are scarcely more than little bourgeois and are distinguished from them 
only by a somewhat greater lack of culture. Their highest ideal consists 
in aping their masters and in imitating their hypocritical respectability, 
their admiration for wealth, however it may be obtained, and their spirit- 
less manner of killing their leisure time. The emancipation of their class 
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appears to them as a foolish dream. Consequently, it is football, boxing, 
horse racing, and gambling which move them the most deeply and to 
which their entire leisure time, their individual powers, and their mater- 
ial means are devoted.” 

These “little bourgeois” — the labor aristocracy — served the big 
bourgeoisie as the best means of introducing bourgeois ideas into the 
laboring mass. By throwing down to these “little bourgeois” a few 
crumbs from their richly decked imperialist table, the big bourgeoisie 
made of them faithful watchdogs of the capitalist system. With the aid of 
a thin golden thread it bound them firmly to the bandwagon of im- 
perialism, made them into agents of the bourgeoisie, destined to de- 
moralize systematically the labor movement and to inculcate it with the 
virus of opportunism. The “little bourgeois” became the most reliable 
advance guards of the imperialist bourgeoisie in the camp of the working 
class. 

When Kautsky speaks of the bourgeois “respectability” of these Brit- 
ish “little bourgeois,” he is only continuing in the tradition of Marx and 
Engels. Both of the founders of scientific socialism, who lived in Eng- 
land for a long time and therefore had the opportunity of acquainting 
themselves at first hand with the reactionary role of the labor aristocrats, 
advised their disciples continually to make just such an evaluation of the 
“little bourgeois” as we have found in Kautsky’s passage above. 

“The most repugnant thing here (in Britain — G. Z.) is the bourgeois 
‘respectability’, which has grown deep into the bones of the workers! 
The division of society into innumerable strata, each recognised without 
question, each with its own pride but also its inborn respect for its ‘bet- 
ters’ and ‘superiors’, is so old and firmly established that the bourgeois 
still find it fairly easy to get their bait accepted. I] am not at all sure, for 
Instance, that John Burns is not secretly prouder of his popularity with 
Cardinal Manning, the Lord Mayor, and the bourgeoisie in general than 
of his popularity with his own class. And Champion — an ex-lieutenant 
— has always intrigued with bourgeois and especially conservative ele- 
ments, preaching socialism at the parsons’ Church Congress, etc. And 
even Tom Mann, whom I regard as the best of the lot, is fond of men- 
tioning that he will be lunching with the Lord Mayor.”'° That is what 
Frederick Engels wrote as far back as 1889. 

Even earlier, in 1882, Engels wrote in a letter to Kautsky, which is de- 
voted particularly to the question of the attitude of the British workers to- 
ward colonial policy, as follows: “You ask me what the English workers 
think about colonial policy. Well. exactly the same as they think about 
politics in general: the same as the bourgeoisie think. There is no work- 
ers’ party here, there are only Conservatives and Liberal-Radicals. and 
the workers are cheerfully consuming their share of England’s monopoly 
of the world market and the colonies.”!! 
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Here we see a direct indication of the fact that the bourgeoisie bribes 
the workers by leaving them little tidbits from among the multitude of 
benefits which the British monopoly on the world market and in the col- 
onies nets them. ... 

In 1877 Marx writes of the “shameful trades union congress at Leices- 
ter... where the bourgeois played the role of patrons, among them a 
certain Mr. Th. Brassey, a multimillionaire . . . and the son of the notori- 
ous Brassey of the railroads, whose ‘enterprise’ is all Europe and 
Asia." !- 

In 1893 Engels upbraids the “socialist” Fabians in the following 
words: “The Fabians are a gang of careerists here in London who have 
understanding enough to realise the inevitability of the social revolution, 
but who could not possibly entrust this gigantic task to the raw pro- 
letariat alone and are therefore kind enough to put themselves at the 
head. Fear of the revolution is their fundamental principle... . Hence 
their tactics of not resolutely fighting the Liberals as adversaries but of 
pushing them on towards Socialist conclusions and therefore of intrigu- 
ing with them, of permeating Liberalism with Socialism. ... These 
people have of course many bourgeois followers and therefore 
money. ... 

“It is a critical moment for the movement here. . .. There was a mo- 
ment when it nearly came under the wing of Champion — who con- 
sciously or unconsciously works just as much for the Tories as the Fa- 
bians do for the Liberals... . [But] socialism has penetrated the masses 
in the industrial districts enormously in the last few years and I am 
counting on these masses to keep the leaders in hand.”’” 

These were the views of Marx and Engels on the “little bourgeois,” 
the labor aristocracy. They stigmatized the antirevolutionary position of 
these strata unsparingly, whether it expressed itself in the policies of 
trade unionism or in the socialist organization of the Fabians. From 
every word uttered by Marx and Engels on this question, it is clearly evi- 
dent how fatal for the cause of the workers, how disastrous for the 
socialist struggle of the proletariat, they considered the particular at- 
titude of the labor aristocracy. 

Marx and Engels derived their generalizations regarding the role of 
the labor bureaucracy mainly from their observations of the process of 
development of the working class in Britain. It was in Britain, more- 
over, that Marx made his studies of capitalism in general. In his Capital, 
also, Marx draws above all else from the experiences of British 
capitalism. But a great deal of water has passed under the bridge since 
then. The conservative role of the labor aristocracy may be observed 
today, not only in Britain, but in a large number of other countries. 

Let us take the Netherlands, for example. Here is a small country that 
does not dream today of dominating the world market. But in this coun- 
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try there is a bourgeoisie bursting with wealth, whose few remnants of 
past colonial grandeur still bring it annually a golden shower of enor- 
mously large profits. Of these unheard-of profits of the Dutch imperialist 
bourgeoisie, only the “upper” strata of the workers enjoy a crumb or 
two, but that suffices to constitute them into a labor aristocracy and a 
conservative, counterrevolutionary force. 

And in America? Do we not witness the spectacle there of a tiny group 
of labor aristocrats, bought out and nurtured by the financial oligarchy, 
rising on the backs of a millions-strong mass of oppressed workers — 
particularly of immigrants and Negroes? Are not Gompers and Company 
agents of the bourgeoisie in the circles of the “aristocrats of labor.” and 
are not the latter, in turn, agents of Gompers in the camp of the working 
class? On the one hand, workers are shot down in the course of purely 
economic strikes; on the other. Gompers and the other “knights of labor” 
are decorated with ever greater honors, almost with the title of govern- 
ment minister. 

Or in Australia. The social-liberals treasure Australia as the promised 
land, in which a coal miner can become a minister. But what has actually 
happened? Here too. a small parasitic band of labor leaders — Messrs. 
Fisher, Hughes, and Company — rise upon the shoulders of the op- 
pressed mass of unskilled workers. Brought to the surface by a little 
group of labor aristocrats, they are betraying the interests of the working 
class with a cynicism unprecedented in history. The crisis created by the 
outbreak of the World War has thrown a particularly strong light upon 
this despicable treachery of the “labor leaders.” 

This same sort of bribery took place among the “upper strata” of the 
workers in Germany as well. Under different conditions, in a somewhat 
different form, it ran its course in the land of the “classic Social Democ- 
racy.” But the historical meaning of the transformation undergone by the 
heads of the German working class, in the persons of the leaders of their 
trade unions and of their so-called Social Democratic Party. is not the 
same. There is no serious difference between Legien, Gompers, Fisher, 
and Henderson. Legien is not a minister as yet, but for reasons entirely 
outside his control. In the period immediately ahead of us he may not get 
any further than the ministerial antechamber. The Prussian junkers will 
continue to extend only one finger at a time to him. But he is, neverthe- 
less, only a “labor lieutenant of the capitalist class.” And not only Le- 
gien, but naturally also Scheidemann and Stidekum, as well as all their 
doubles who speak a different language. 

The process of the transition of the German labor aristocracy to the 
side of the bourgeoisie naturally did not begin yesterday. The corruption 
of the labor aristocracy began with the entrance of German imperialism 
into the world arena... . 


What indeed, is the basic thesis of Cunow, Legien, Winnig, Lensch, 
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Scheidemann, and the like? We, they say. support “our” government 
and “our” bourgeoisie, not at all because we like its looks. No, the inter- 
tests of the German working class demand an ever stronger development 
of “our” fatherland’s capitalism, demand that the economic progress of 
our country proceed as rapidly and as freely as possible, that “we” find 
a sufficiently great number of export markets, of sources of raw mater- 
ials, of spheres of influence of “our” capital, and so on. Only then will 
the demand for labor power be big enough, only then will the living stan- 
dard of the workers rise. When our capitalists make more profits there 
will be something left over for the workers as well. 

But the same picture unfolds before us on the opposite side. It is not 
only “we” alone that are interested in the profits of “our” bourgeoisie; 
the workers of other countries that compete with “us” have identical in- 
terests in relation to “their” bourgeoisie. As soon as the contest for col- 
onies, for the “freedom of the seas,” has been sharpened to its highest 
pitch, war breaks out. What is to be done? It is a tragic necessity. The 
workers would naturally prefer to settle such matters peacefully, but that 
is not always possible. War has become a fact. What should the German 
workers do? Should they refuse to support their government and their 
bourgeoisie? But in that case, Germany will suffer defeat. And that will 
mean that the development of capitalism in Germany will be retarded, 
that the demand for labor power will decline, that the German workers 
will be forced to emigrate in order to earn their bread on foreign shores, 
to content themselves with low wages. What else can the German work- 
ers do if they are to avoid this misfortune? Only one thing: support 
“their” government, “their” imperialism. We know — Legien, Lensch, 
and Winnig-say — that imperialism has its bad features, that it is bound 
up with wars, and so on. But these are far outweighed by its good fea- 
tures. Thanks to imperialism the living standard of our working class has 
been rising. We know, say these leaders of the official German Social 
Democracy, that when we support our imperialism, we thereby take up 
arms against the workers of other countries. That ts truly very sad — but 
we have no choice in the matter. A tragic necessity remains a necessity 
nevertheless. 

And what does this tragic necessity really prove? Only that in prac- 
tice, in living reality, the actual interests of the workers of the various 
countries do not at all coincide. Often the interests of the workers in one 
country stand in an irreconcilable conflict with the interests of the work- 
ers of another country. “Workers of all countries, unite!” That sounds 
very good, but what can be done if the economic interests, practically 
speaking, do not unite the proletarians of the various countries, but 
rather divide them? ... 

One small question, however, must still be examined. Zs if true, as the 
social chauvinists contend, that the whole working class benefits, and 
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their wages and living standards rise, when the imperialism of their 
country is flourishing? Or have not Legien, Lensch (as well as their im- 
itators) perhaps confused the working class with the labor aristocracy? 
And, in the case of the latter, have they not also confused a transitory 
material advantage with much more profound and more permanent inter- 
ESS 7 = ai 

It is clear that imperialism does not result in any advantages what- 
soever for the working class as a whole. But it cannot be denied that for 
a certain minority of skilled workers, for the labor aristocracy, a few 
crumbs may fall off from the imperialist table... . 

But it is a dwindling minority of the working class. The experience of 
the World War has proved this in particularly striking fashion. The con- 
dition of the great mass of workers has — due to the frightfully high cost 
of living and the suspension of the protective labor laws, etc. — become 
considerably more miserable. Millions of women and children working 
at starvation wages have been drawn into the process of production. In 
these two years of war, the economic situation of the entire great mass 
of, let us say, the British workers, has undergone an absolute deteriora- 
tion. Only a small minority — some two million workers — have suc- 
ceeded in retaining their former real wages (1.e., an increase in wages 
corresponding to the rise in the prices of the necessities most in demand); 
only in the rarest cases are present-day wages higher than those of pre- 
war days. 

Yet there can be no doubt as to the existence of a small layer of labor 
aristocrats to whom the cannon and munition kings do throw a bone oc- 
casionally from their rich feast of war profits. This minority made good 
wages even before the war and has enjoyed still higher wages during the 
war. All kinds of privileges were granted this minority before the war, 
also. During the course of the war these privileges have become far more 
valuable for these aristocrats of labor. It is sufficient to point out that this 
labor aristocracy has not been sent to the front in most cases. The indus- 
trialists need them at home; they are indispensable as the element under 
whose direction the ordinary workers, the women, the youth, and the 
children are carrying on their work in the factories and in the mills and 
mines. 

It is these very narrow, group interests of this minority of privileged 
labor aristocrats that the social chauvinists have confused with the inter- 
ests of the working class. This confusion is quite understandable when 
we grasp the fact that the leaders of the trade unions and of the official 
Social Democracy hail, in their majority, from that very same environ- 
ment of the labor aristocracy. The labor aristocracy and the labor bu- 
reaucracy are two blood brothers. When the social chauvinists speak of 
the interests of the working class, they have in mind — often quite un- 
consciously — the interests of the labor aristocracy. But here too, it is 
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not really a matter of genuine interests in the broader meaning of the 
word, so much as of immediate material advantages. This is absolutely 
not one and the same thing. Marxists have never held the view that the 
realization of the interests of the workers means to fill their pockets as 
much as possible. From the point of view of interests, understood in the 
more profound sense of the term, when the labor aristocracy goes over to 
the side of the bourgeoisie, it is committing treason against itself. For 
the “aristocrats of labor” remain wage slaves. after all. Temporarily they 
do enjoy a slight advantage, to be sure, but they thereby undermine their 
own position and violate the unity of the working class. They sell their 
birthright for a mess of pottage. They retard the erection of a new order 
in society which will of necessity free them. the “aristocrats” them- 
selves, from wage slavery. They become a tool of reaction. . . . 

To foster splits between the various strata of the working class, to pro- 
mote competition among them. to segregate the upper stratum from the 
rest by corrupting it and by making it an agency for bourgeois “respect- 
ability” — that is entirely in the interests of the bourgeoisie. Even if we 
were to disregard the political interests of the working class, the social 
chauvinists would still be traitors to the cause of the workers. For even 
in the field of protecting the economic interests they cannot see further 
than the end of their noses. They identify economic interests with a tem- 
porary advantage amounting to a few more pennies. They split the work- 
ing class inside of every country and thereby intensify and aggravate the 
split between the working classes of different countries. Thanks to the 
common efforts of the bourgeoisie and the social chauvinists, the world 
proletariat is being split both horizontally and vertically, if we may be 
permitted to use these terms. 

We have said that the official “European” labor organizations — par- 
ticularly its leading strata — are recruited in the main from the better- 
paid workers, the labor aristocracy. Is that correct? Is there sufficient ob- 
jective and well-founded evidence to substantiate this contention? These 
proofs are, beyond a doubt, at hand. 

Let us turn once more to the German labor movement as the classic 
example of a labor movement in this past epoch. The composition of the 
German Social Democratic Party and of the German trade unions is cer- 
tainly more proletarian than that of any other “European” party. And 
what do we see? The German Social Democracy possesses no extensive 
statistics regarding the social composition of its whole party organiza- 
tion. But such statistics do exist for the city of Berlin and may, to a cer- 
tain extent, be regarded as typical for the entire party. 

We have before us an excellent piece of statistical research regarding 
the composition of the Berlin Social Democratic organization; it was 
compiled some eight or nine years ago, but may still be considered as 


quite valid even today. 
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Berlin is the largest labor center and the strongest pillar of German So- 
cial Democracy. The data relates to the years 1906 and 1907; they en- 
compass some 53,106 organized members of the Social Democratic 
Party (81 percent of all the members organized into the Social Demo- 
cratic Party in Berlin at that time). At first glance two circumstances 
command our attention in this extremely interesting piece of statistical 
research. First, the existence of a numerically strong group of nonwork- 
ers in the Social Democratic organization, who are designated as “self- 
employed.” Second, the relatively small percentage of party members 
recruited from the mass of unskilled workers. The group of “‘self-em- 
ployed,” that is, people who do not live by the sale of their labor power, 
consists of some 5,228 (out of 53,106), i.e., amounts to 9.8 percent of 
all the party members under investigation. Nearly 10 percent of all the 
organized Social Democrats in the city of Berlin and its environs are, 
therefore, not workers. ... 

Undoubtedly a distinct petty-bourgeois current is introduced into the 
Social Democratic Party by this stratum of the self-employed. 
Thousands of innkeepers, hundreds of owners of small factories, mer- 
chants, and independent tradesmen — these are not individual persons 
who have adopted the point of view of the proletariat. This is an entire, 
distinct stratum which has retained its own interests, its own psycholo- 
gy, its own mode of thinking. 

On the other hand, we find the following things worthy of note in 
these Berlin statistics: The authors of the work have segregated the un- 
skilled workers into a separate category under the classification of 
“workers” — without any further supplementary description. And what 
is the result? The unskilled workers amounted to 14.9 percent, all told, 
of the entire number of members surveyed of the Berlin Social Demo- 
cratic organization. . .. Thus it follows that the bulk of the membership 
of the Berlin Social Democratic organization is composed of trained, of 
skilled workers. In other words, the predominant mass of the member- 
ship of the Social Democratic organization consists of the better-paid 
strata of labor — of those strata from which the greatest section of the 
labor aristocracy arises. 

This conclusion is also confirmed by the statistics regarding the trade 
unions, which are particularly thoroughgoing in the research work we 
have mentioned. What branches show the highest percentage in trade 
union organization? Among the compositors and pressmen, 90.6 percent 
are organized (of the 10,986 printers employed in Berlin, 9,850 are 
members of the free trade unions). Among the lithographers, 90.5 per- 
cent are organized; among the engravers, 75.6 percent; among the 
metalworkers, 68.7 percent. In the textile industy, on the other hand, the 
organized workers are only 21.4 percent of the total. Of the garment 
workers, only 10 percent are organized; of the transport workers, only 
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25.3 percent: of the tobacco workers, 34.3 percent: of the bakers, 34. | 
percent. of the shoe workers, 34.7 percent. The picture is the same 
throughout. No matter how big the membership of the free trade unions 
may be (before the outbreak of the war they comprised over 3 million or- 
ganized workers) — they do nor include in their ranks the great mass of 
the unskilled workers. The free trade unions have succeeded in organiz- 
ing only a small minority (one-fifth) of the workers. The predominant 
mass of their workers are likewise recruited from among the skilled, bet- 
ter-paid category of workers. 

Returning once more to the statistics covering the membership of the 
Social Democratic Party of Greater Berlin, we can draw the following 
balance sheet: The great mass of the unskilled workers. of the most ex- 
ploited and most oppressed section of the proletariat. is very feebly rep- 
resented in the German Social Democratic Party. It constitutes within it 
a group of no more than 15 percent in strength, at best. On the opposite 
pole to this group we have a group of nonworkers. namely. innkeepers, 
barbers, merchants, and so on, that is numerically almost as strong (10 
percent). This group may be smaller in number than that of the unskilled 
workers. But its influence on party affairs — that may be said a priori — 
is incomparably bigger. The self-employed are far more mobile; far less 
preoccupied with physical labor: dispose of a far greater amount of free 
time; are in a position to offer the paty material services; their social 
position ts on a much higher plane: they are the ones that are put up as 
the party's candidates in the elections, etc. Between these two groups, 
which represent opposite poles, stand the better situated, more skilled 
workers, the real props of the Social Democratic Party organization. The 
main body. the central organism of the party, is thus formed of these 
strata of skilled workers. 

In the previous section we have acquainted ourselves with the social 
composition of the electorate of the German Social Democracy and 
discovered the existence of a large group of petty bourgeois among it. 
The same symptoms — even though of a different numerical relation- 
ship, perhaps — can be established in the composition of the party or- 
ganization as well.... 

The official German Social Democracy has actually become more and 
more of a radical-democratic coalition party. That is just what the oppor- 
tunists wanted and they have led the party on this path with full con- 
sciousness. Bernstein was right in one respect, when he said at the be- 
ginning of his campaign against Marxism: We need not fear to call 
things by their right names — to say that we are simply a party of dem- 
ocratic reforms. 

The petty-bourgeois elements have pitched their tents in the ranks of 
the official Social Democracy — they constitute one of the sources of 
opportunism. The labor aristocracy — that is the second source, the sec- 
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ond channel, through which the contagion of opportunism penetrated the 
party.... 

In the course of its development the German Social Democracy is los- 
ing more and more of its revolutionary “venom.” Its need for peace and 
for order is becoming constantly greater. It is becoming a conservative 
party.... 

The crisis of the World War has proved that the official German So- 
cial Democracy is not only not revolutionary, but directly counterrevo- 
lutionary. Only in opposition to this official Social Democracy, only in 
the struggle against the specific “interests” of the labor aristocracy, can 
the road be paved for a truly socialist movement in Germany, as well as 
in the other countries.0 


In the spring of 1916 Lenin wrote Imperialism, the Highest Stage of 
Capitalism, a scientific examination of the nature of modern im- 
perialism and its place in history, which ranks among his central works 
of the 1914-17 period." It was written for publication in tsarist Russia, 
and carefully formulated with an eye to the censor. Its key political 
conclusions on the relationship of imperialism to the growth of oppor- 
tunism and the crisis in the Socialist movement are spelled out in the 
following article, published in December 1916 in the second issue of 
Sbornik Sotsial-Demokrata. 


Imperialism and the Split in Socialism'” 
by V.I. Lenin 


Is there any connection between imperialism and the monstrous and 
disgusting victory opportunism (in the form of social-chauvinism) has 
gained over the labour movement in Europe? 

This is the fundamental question of modern socialism. And having in 
our Party literature fully established, first, the imperialist character of 
our era and of the present war, and, second, the inseparable historical 
connection between social-chauvinism and opportunism, as well as the 
intrinsic similarity of their political ideology, we can and must proceed 
to analyse this fundamental question. 

We have to begin with as precise and full a definition of imperialism 
as possible. Imperialism is a specific historical stage of capitalism. Its 
specific character is three-fold: imperialism is (1) monopoly capitalism; 
(2) parasitic, or decaying capitalism; (3) moribund capitalism. The 
supplanting of free competition by monopoly is the fundamental eco- 
nomic feature, the quintessence of imperialism. Monopoly manifests it- 
self in five principal forms: (1) cartels, syndicates and trusts — the con- 
centration of production has reached a degree which gives rise to these 
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monopolistic associations of capitalists: (2) the monopolistic position of 
the big banks — three, four or five giant banks manipulate the whole 
economic life of America, France. Germany; (3) seizure of the sources 
of raw material by the trusts and the financial oligarchy (finance capital 
is monopoly industrial capital merged with bank capital); (4) the (eco- 
nomic) partition of the world by the international cartels has begun. 
There are already over one hundred such international cartels, which 
command the entire world market and divide it “amicably” among them- 
selves — until war redivides it. The export of capital, as distinct from 
the export of commodities under non-monopoly capitalism, is a highly 
characteristic phenomenon and is closely linked with the economic and 
territorial-political partition of the world; (5) the territorial partition of 
the world (colonies) is completed. 

Imperialism, as the highest stage of capitalism in America and 
Europe, and later in Asia, took final shape in the period 1898-1914. The 
Spanish-American War (1898), the Anglo-Boer War (1899-1902), the 
Russo-Japanese War (1904-05) and the economic crisis in Europe in 
1900 are the chief historical landmarks in the new era of world history. 

The fact that imperialism is parasitic or decaying capitalism is man- 
ifested first of all in the tendency to decay, which is characteristic of 
every monopoly under the system of private ownership of the means of 
production. The difference between the democratic-republican and the 
reactionary-monarchist imperialist bourgeoisie is obliterated precisely 
because they are both rotting alive (which by no means precludes an ex- 
traordinarily rapid development of capitalism in individual branches of 
industry, in individual countries, and in individual periods). Secondly, 
the decay of capitalism is manifested in the creation of a huge stratum of 
rentiers, capitalists who live by “clipping coupons”. In each of the four 
leading imperialist countries — England, U.S.A., France and Germany 
— capital in securities amounts to 100,000 or 150,000 million francs, 
from which each country derives an annual income of no less than five 
to eight thousand million. Thirdly, export of capital is parasitism raised 
to a high pitch. Fourthly, “finance capital strives for domination, not 
freedom”. Political reaction all along the line is a characteristic feature 
of imperialism. Corruption, bribery on a huge scale and all kinds of 
fraud. Fifthly, the exploitation of oppressed nations — which is insepar- 
ably connected with annexations — and especially the exploitation of 
colonies by a handful of “Great” Powers, increasingly transforms the 
“civilised” world into a parasite on the body of hundreds of millions in 
the uncivilised nations. The Roman proletarian lived at the expense of 
society. Modern society lives at the expense of the moder proletarian. 
Marx specially stressed this profound observation of Sismondi. Im- 
perialism somewhat changes the situation. A privileged upper stratum of 
the proletariat in the imperialist countries lives partly at the expense of 
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hundreds of millions in the uncivilised nations. 

It is clear why imperialism is moribund capitalism, capitalism in 
transition to socialism: monopoly, which grows out of capitalism, is al- 
ready dying capitalism, the beginning of its transition to socialism. The 
tremendous socialisation of labour by imperialism (what its apologists 
— the bourgeois economists — call “interlocking™) produces the same 
result. 

Advancing this definition of imperialism brings us into complete con- 
tradiction to K. Kautsky, who refuses to regard imperialism as a “phase 
of capitalism” and defines it as a policy “preferred” by finance capital, a 
tendency of “industrial” countries to annex “agrarian” countries. * 
Kautsky’s definition is thoroughly false from the theoretical standpoint. 
What distinguishes imperialism is the rule not of industrial capital, but 
of finance capital, the striving to annex not agrarian countries, particu- 
larly, but every kind of country. Kautsky divorces imperialist politics 
from imperialist economics, he divorces monopoly in politics from 
monopoly in economics in order to pave the way for his vulgar bourgeois 
reformism, such as “disarmament”, “ultra-imperialism” and similar 
nonsense. The whole purpose and significance of this theoretical falsity 
is to obscure the most profound contradictions of imperialism and thus 
justify the theory of “unity” with the apologists of imperialism, the out- 
right social-chauvinists and opportunists. .. . 

Neither Marx nor Engels lived to see the imperialist epoch of world 
capitalism, which began not earlier than 1898-1900. But it has been a 
peculiar feature of England that even in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury she already revealed at least vo major distinguishing features of 
imperialism: (1) vast colonies, and (2) monopoly profit (due to her 
monopoly position in the world market). In both respects England at that 
time was an exception among capitalist countries, and Engels and Marx, 
analysing this exception, quite clearly and definitely indicated its con- 
nection with the (temporary) victory of opportunism in the English 
labour movement. 

In a letter to Marx, dated October 7, 1858, Engels wrote: *... The 
English proletariat is actually becoming more and more bourgeois, so 
that this most bourgeois of all nations is apparently aiming ultimately at 
the possession of a bourgeois aristocracy and a bourgeois proletariat 
alongside the bourgeoisie. For a nation which exploits the whole world 
this is of course to a certain extent justifiable.”'° In a letter to Sorge, 
dated September 21, 1872, Engels informs him that Hales kicked up a 
big row in the Federa! Council of the International and secured a vote of 
censure on Marx for saying that “the English labour leaders had sold 
themselves”. Marx wrote to Sorge on August 4, 1874: “As to the urban 
workers here [in England], it is a pity that the whole pack of leaders did 
not get into Parliament. This would be the surest way of getting rid of the 
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whole lot.” In a letter to Marx, dated August 11, t881, Engels speaks 
about “those very worst English trade unions which allow themselves to 
be led by men sold to, or at least paid by, the bourgeoisie”... . In a let- 
ter [by Engels]. dated April 19, 1890: “But under the surface the move- 
ment [of the working class in England] is going on, is embracing ever 
wider sections and mostly just among the hitherto stagnant lowest [En- 
gels’s italics] strata. The day is no longer far off when this mass will sud- 
denly find itself. when it will dawn upon it that it itself is this colossal 
mass in motion.”“!’ On March 4. 1891: “The failure of the collapsed 
Dockers’ Union; the ‘old’ conservative trade unions. rich and therefore 
cowardly. remain lone in the field. ...” September 14, 1891: at the 
Newcastle Trade Union Congress the old unionists, opponents of the 
eight-hour day, were defeated “and the bourgeois papers recognise the 
defeat of the bourgeois labour party” (Engels’s italics throughout). . . . 

That these ideas, which were repeated by Engels over the course of 
decades. were also expressed by him publicly, in the press, is proved by 
his preface to the second edition of The Condition of the Working Class 
in England, 1892.'* Here he speaks of an “aristocracy among the work- 
ing class”, of a “privileged minority of the workers”, in contradistinction 
to the “great mass of working people”. “A small, privileged, protected 
minority” of the working class alone was “permanently benefited” by the 
privileged position of England in 1848-68, whereas “the great bulk of 
them experienced at best but a temporary improvement”... . “With the 
break-down of that [England's industrial] monopoly, the English work- 
ing class will lose that privileged position. ...” The members of the 
“new” unions of the unskilled workers, “had this immense advantage, 
that their minds were virgin soil, entirely free from the inherited ‘re- 
spectable’ bourgeois prejudices which hampered the brains of the better 
situated ‘old unionists’”.... “The so-called workers’ representatives” 
in England are people “who are forgiven their being members of the’ 
working class because they themselves would like to drown their quality 
of being workers in the ocean of their liberalism”. . . . 

We have deliberately quoted the direct statements of Marx and Engels 
at rather great length in order that the reader may study them as a whole. 
And they should be studied, they are worth carefully pondering over. 
For they are the pivot of the tactics in the labour movement that are dic- 
tated by the objective conditions of the imperialist era. . .. 

Secondly, why does England’s monopoly explain the (temporary) 
victory of opportunism in England? Because monopoly yields super- 
profits, i.e., a surplus of profits over and above the capitalist profits that 
are normal and customary all over the world. The capitalists can devote 
a part (and not a small one, at that!) of these superprofits to bribe their 
own workers, to create something like an alliance (recall the celebrated 
“alliances” described by the Webbs of English trade unions and employ- 
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ers) between the workers of the given nation and their capitalists against 
the other countries. England’s industrial monopoly was already de- 
stroyed by the end of the nineteenth century. That is beyond dispute. But 
how did this destruction take place? Did all monopoly disappear? 

If that were so, Kautsky’s “theory” of conciliation (with the oppor- 
tunists) would to a certain extent be justified. But it is not so, and that is 
just the point. Imperialism és monopoly capitalism. Every cartel, trust, 
syndicate, every giant bank is a monopoly. Superprofits have not disap- 
peared; they still remain. The exploitation of a// other countries by one 
privileged, financially wealthy country remains and has become more 
intense. A handful of wealthy countries — there are only four of them, 
if we mean independent, really gigantic, “modern” wealth: England, 
France, the United States and Germany — have developed monopoly to 
vast proportions, they obtain superprofits running into hundreds, if not 
thousands, of millions, they “ride on the backs” of hundreds and hun- 
dreds of millions of people in other countries and fight among them- 
selves for the division of the particularly rich, particularly fat and par- 
ticularly easy spoils. 

This, in fact, is the economic and political essence of imperialism, the 
profound contradictions of which Kautsky glosses over instead of expos- 
ing. 

The bourgeoisie of an imperialist “Great” Power can economically 
bribe the upper strata of “its” workers by spending on this a hundred mil- 
lion or so francs a year, for its superprofits most likely amount to about 
a thousand million. And how this little sop is divided among the labour 
ministers, “labor representatives” (remember Engels’s splendid analysis 
of the term), labour members of war industries committees, labour offi- 
cials, workers belonging to the narrow craft unions, office employees, 
etc., etc., is a secondary question. 

Between 1848 and 1868. and to a certain extent even later, only En- 
gland enjoyed a monopoly: that is why opportunism could prevail there 
for decades. No other countries possessed either very rich colonies or an 
industrial monopoly. 

The last third of the nineteenth century saw the transition to the new, 
imperialist era. Finance capital not of one, but of several, though very 
few, Great Powers enjoys a monopoly. (In Japan and Russia the 
monopoly of military power, vast territories, or special facilities for rob- 
bing minority nationalities, China, etc., partly supplements, partly takes 
the place of, the monopoly of modern, up-to-date finance capital.) This 
difference explains why England's monopoly position could remain un- 
challenged for decades. The monopoly of modern finance capital is 
being frantically challenged; the era of imperialist wars has begun. It 
was possible in those days to bribe and corrupt the working class of one 
country for decades. This is now improbable, if not impossible. But on 
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the other hand. every imperialist “Great” Power can and does bribe 
smaller strata (than in England in 1848-68) of the “labour aristocracy”. 
Formerly a “bourgeois labour party”, to use Engels's remarkably pro- 
found expression, could arise only in one country, because it alone en- 
joyed a monopoly, but, on the other hand, it could exist for a long time. 
Now a “bourgeois labour party” is inevitable and typical in all im- 
perialist countries; but in view of the desperate struggle they are waging 
for the diviston of spoils, it is improbable that such a party can prevail 
for long in a number of countries. For the trusts, the financial oligarchy, 
high prices, etc., while enabling the bribery of a handful in the top 
layers, are increasingly oppressing, crushing, ruining and torturing the 
mass of the proletariat and the semi-proletariat. 

On the one hand, there is the tendency of the bourgeoisie and the op- 
portuntsts to convert a handful of very rich and privileged nations into 
“eternal” parasites on the body of the rest of mankind, to “rest on the 
laurels” of the exploitation of Negroes, Indians, etc., keeping them in 
subjection with the aid of the excellent weapons of extermination pro- 
vided by modern militarism. On the other hand, there is the tendency of 
the masses, who are more oppressed than before and who bear the whole 
brunt of imperialist wars, to cast off this yoke and to overthrow the 
bourgeoisie. It is in the struggle between these two tendencies that the 
history of the labour movement will now inevitably develop. For the 
first tendency is not accidental; it is “substantiated” economically. In all 
countries the bourgeoisie has already begotten, fostered and secured for 
itself “bourgeois labour parties” of social-chauvinists. The difference 
between a definitely formed party, like Bissolati’s in Italy, for example, 
which is fully social-imperialist, and, say, the semi-formed near-party of 
the Potresovs, Gvozdyovs, Bulkins, Chkheidzes, Skobelevs and Co., is 
an immaterial difference. The important thing is that, economically, the 
desertion of a stratum of the labour aristocracy to the bourgeoisie has 
matured and become an accomplished fact; and this economic fact, this 
shift in class relations, will find political form, in one shape or another, 
without any particular “difficulty”. 

On the economic basis referred to above, the political institutions of 
modern capitalism — press, parliament, associations, congresses, etc. 
— have created political privileges and sops for the respectful, meek, re- 
formist and patriotic office employees and workers, corresponding to the 
economic privileges and sops. Lucrative and soft jobs in the government 
or on the war industries committees, in parliament and on diverse com- 
mittees, on the editorial staffs of “respectable”, legally published news- 
papers or on the management councils of no less respectable and 
“bourgeois law-abiding” trade unions — this is the bait by which the im- 
perialist bourgeoisie attracts and rewards the representatives and sup- 
porters of the “bourgeois labour parties”. 
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The mechanics of political democracy works in the same direction. 
Nothing in our times can be done without elections; nothing can be done 
without the masses. And in this era of printing and parliamentarism it is 
impossible to gain the following of the masses without a widely 
ramified, systematically managed, well-equipped system of flattery, 
lies, fraud, juggling with fashionable and popular catchwords, and 
promising all manner of reforms and blessings to the workers right and 
left — as long as they renounce the revolutionary struggle for the over- 
throw of the bourgeoisie. I would call this system Lloyd-Georgism, after 
the English Minister Lloyd George, one of the foremost and most dex- 
terous representatives of this system in the classic land of the “bourgeois 
labour party”. A first class bourgeois manipulator, an astute politician, a 
popular orator who will deliver any speeches you like, even 
r-r-revolutionary ones, to a labour audience, and a man who is capable 
of obtaining sizable sops for docile workers in the shape of social re- 
forms (insurance, etc.), Lloyd George serves the bourgeoisie splen- 
didly ,** and serves it precisely among the workers, brings its influence 
precisely to the proletariat, to where the bourgeoisie needs it most and 
where it finds it most difficult to subject the masses morally. 

And is there such a great difference between Lloyd George and the 
Scheidemanns, Legiens, Hendersons and Hyndmans, Plekhanovs, Re- 
naudels and Co.? Of the latter, it may be objected, some will return to 
the revolutionary socialism of Marx. This is possible, but it is an insig- 
nificant difference in degree, if the question is regarded from its politi- 
cal, i.e., its mass aspect. Certain individuals among the present social- 
chauvinist leaders may return to the proletariat. But the social-chauvinist 
or (what is the same thing) opportunist frend can neither disappear nor 
“return” to the revolutionary proletariat. Wherever Marxism is popular 
among the workers, this political trend, this “bourgeois labour party”, 
will swear by the name of Marx. It cannot be prohibited from doing this, 
just as a trading firm cannot be prohibited from using any particular 
label, sign or advertisement. It has always been the case in history that 
after the death of revolutionary leaders who were popular among the op- 
pressed classes, their enemies have attempted to appropriate their names 
SO as to deceive the oppressed classes. 

The tact is that “bourgeois labour parties”, as a political phenomenon, 
have already been formed in all the foremost capitalist countries, and 
that unless a determined and relentless struggle is waged all along the 
line against these parties —- or groups, trends, etc., it is all the same — 
there can be no question of a struggle against imperialism, or of Marx- 
ism, or of a socialist labour movement. The Chkheidze faction, Nashe 
Dyelo and Golos Truda in Russia, and the O.C. supporters abroad are 
nothing but varieties of one such party. There is not the slightest reason 
for thinking that these parties will disappear before the social revolution. 
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On the contrary. the nearer the revolution approaches. the more strongly 
it flares up and the more sudden and violent the transitions and leaps in 
its progress, the greater will be the part the struggle of the revolutionary 
mass stream against the opportunist petty-bourgeois stream will play in 
the labour movement. Kautskyism is not an independent trend, because 
it has no roots either in the masses or in the privileged stratum which has 
deserted to the bourgeoisie. But the danger of Kautskyism lies in the fact 
that, utilising the ideology of the past. it endeavours to reconcile the pro- 
letariat with the “bourgeois labour party”. to preserve the unity of the 
proletariat with that party and thereby enhance the latter's prestige. The 
masses no longer follow the avowed social-chauvinists: Lloyd George 
has been hissed down at workers’ mectings in England; Hyndman has 
left the party; the Renaudels and Scheidemanns, the Potresovs and 
Gvozdyovs are protected by the police. The Kautskyites’ masked de- 
fence of the social-chauvinists is much more dangerous. 

One of the most common sophistries of Kautskyism is its reference to 
the “masses”. We do not want, they say, to break away from the masses 
and mass organisations! But just think how Engels put the question. In 
the nineteenth century the “mass organisations” of the English trade 
unions were on the side of the bourgeois labour party. Marx and Engels 
did not reconcile themselves to it on this ground; they exposed it. They 
did not forget, firstly, that the trade union organisations directly em- 
braced a minority of the proletariat. In England then, as in Germany 
now, no more than one-fifth of the proletariat was organised. No one can 
seriously think it possible to organise the majority of the proletariat 
under capitalism. Secondly — and this is the main point — it is not so 
much a question of the size of an organisation, as of the real, objective 
significance of its policy: does its policy represent the masses, does it 
serve them, i.e., does it aim at their liberation from capitalism, or does 
it represent the interests of the minority, the minority’s reconciliation 
with capitalism? The latter was true of England in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and it is true of Germany, etc., now. 

Engels draws a distinction between the “bourgeois labour party” of 
the old trade unions — the privileged minority — and the “lowest mass”, 
the real majority, and appeals to the latter, who are nor infected by 
“bourgeois respectability”. This is the essence of Marxist tactics! 

Neither we nor anyone else can calculate precisely what portion of the 
proletariat is following and will follow the social-chauvinists and oppor- 
tunists. This will be revealed only by the struggle, tt will be definitely 
decided only by the socialist revolution. But we know for certain that the 
“defenders of the fatherland” in the imperialist war represent only a 
minority. And it is therefore our duty, if we wish to remain socialists, to 
go down lower and deeper, to the real masses; this is the whole meaning 
and the whole purport of the struggle against opportunism. By exposing 
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the fact that the opportunists and social-chauvinists are in reality betray- 
ing and selling the interests of the masses, that they are defending the 
temporary privileges of a minority of the workers, that they are the ve- 
hicles of bourgeois ideas and influences, that they are really allies and 
agents of the bourgeoisie, we teach the masses to appreciate their true 
political interests, to fight for socialism and for the revolution through 
all the long and painful vicissitudes of imperialist wars and imperialist 
armistices. 

The only Marxist line in the world labour movement is to explain to 
the masses the inevitability and necessity of breaking with opportunism, 
to educate them for revolution by waging a relentless struggle against 
opportunism, to utilise the experiences of the war to expose, not con- 
ceal, the utter vileness of national-liberal labour politics. 


**Imperialism is a product of highly developed industrial capitalism. 
It consists in the striving of every industrial capitalist nation to subjugate 
and annex ever larger agrarian territories, irrespective of the nations that 
inhabit them” (Kautsky in Die Neue Zeit, September 11, 1914). 
**] recently read an article in an English magazine by a Tory, a political 
opponent of Lloyd George, entitled “Lloyd George from the Standpoint 
of a Tory”. The war opened the eyes of this opponent and made him 
realise what an excellent servant of the bourgeoisie this Lloyd George is! 
The Tories have made peace with him! [Footnotes in original]O 
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-12- 
Toward the New International 


The Zimmerwald conference came under sharp criticism from right- 
wing leaders linked to the old International Socialist Bureau (ISB). One 
of the first such attacks came from the Dutch Social Democrats Hen- 
drick van Kol and Willem Vliegen. They charged that the Zimmerwald 
conference had been made up only of representatives of small groups, 
who came together accidentally, and that it possessed no authority to 
set up a continuing body rival to the ISB. 


On September 29, 1915, the International Socialist Committee in Bern 
(ISC), which had been elected by the Zimmerwald conference, issued 
a reply. 

The delegates at Zimmerwald had included official Socialist represen- 
tation from seven countries, the ISC reply explained, and these had 
done everything possible to reactivate the International Socialist Bu- 
reau. “Only when all these efforts failed did the Italian party take the 
initiative in calling the conference” that elected the ISC. 


“This committee is not a competitor of the ISB,” the ISC declaration 
continued. “It has a provisional character and will be dissolved as soon 
as the ISB begins to struggle against the war in conformity with the de- 
cisions of Stuttgart, Copenhagen, and Basel, and no longer makes its 
activity dependent on the accord of those Socialist parties that still 
support the war policy of the ruling class in their countries.”' 


This offer to dissolve the ISC had not been authorized by the Zimmer- 
wald conference. It reflected the desire of the Zimmerwald majority to 
reunite with the social chauvinists in the old Second International 


framework. 


Meanwhile, the challenge of Zimmerwald stirred the ISB leaders into 
activity. “The International is not dead,” announced ISB secretary 
Camille Huysmans on January 9, 1916, to the congress of the Dutch So- 
cial Democratic Workers Party. Sharply attacking the Zimmerwald con- 
ference, he claimed that the official Socialist parties of the warring 
powers still recognized the ISB. Furthermore, Huysmans stated, sepa- 
rate gatherings of Socialist parties of neutral nations and of each war- 
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ring bloc had come to common conclusions on the basis on which to 
seek peace. This basis, he said, was the right of all nations to self-de- 
termination, the democratization of diplomacy, compulsory arbitra- 
tion of international conflicts, and progressive steps toward disarma- 
ment.” 


Huysmans promised that a meeting of the ISB would be called as soon 
as all the main Socialist parties in the belligerent powers agreed on a 
policy of mutual amnesty. This would mean, for example, French So- 
cial Democrats agreeing to ignore German Social Democratic leaders’ 
actions in supporting their own ruling class against France in the war. 
But such an amnesty proved to be impossible. Despite a flurry of activ- 
ity promoting convocation of the ISB, the French and British official 
parties responded that an ISB meeting was inappropriate. 


The only solid result of Huysmans’s maneuver was to strengthen the 
will of the International Socialist Committee to function more inde- 
pendently. Acting on a suggestion made by the Zimmerwald Left in 
September 1915, it established an enlarged ISC, including representa- 
tives of each country — a structure similar to that of the ISB in the old 
International. 


The first meeting of this body, held February 5-9, 1916, drew up a Cir- 
cular letter to all its affiliates, and called a new international confer- 
ence. 


At the February ISC meeting, “the relationship of ideological tenden- 
cies was proportionally much the same as at Zimmerwald,” reported 
Gregory Zinoviev in Sotsial-Demokrat. “Yet the programmatic appeal 
was very much closer to what the Zimmerwald Left wanted. This ap- 
peal is not programmatically complete and does not give a clear and 
systematic evaluation of opportunism and Kautskyism. But it indicates 
the necessity of a ‘revolutionary intervention’ by the working class, 
evoking examples of ‘fraternization in the trenches,’ and calling for 
‘strikes, demonstrations, and people’s movements.’ It condemns ‘any 
voluntary participation by workers in institutions serving national de- 
fense’ and demands ‘voting against the war credits regardless of the 
military situation,’ It declares that ‘every attempt to reestablish the In- 
ternational through a mutual amnesty by the discredited opportunist 
leaders is ...a plot against socialism.’ It says that ‘so-called defense of 
the fatherland in this war is nothing other than a means of crass decep- 
tion aimed at subjugating the peoples to imperialism.’ When it says all 
this, it takes a step forward, away from Ledebour’s ‘swamp,’ which had 
its way at Zimmerwald, toward revolutionary Social Democracy.”? 


Zinoviev did not believe that the majority in the ISC had changed its 
centrist orientation since the Zimmerwald conference. In a letter to 
other Bolshevik leaders, he posed the question: How could it happen 
that such a manifesto originated in a body with a membership like this? 
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“The logic of the situation works for us. Since people wish to expose 
Huysmans, Scheidemann, Renaudel — nothing else can be said except 
what we have said, and by so doing these people incidentally hit 
Kautsky and Co., although (in spite of us) they issue ardent ‘invita- 
tions’ to Kautsky and Haase, make advances to them, etc.”4 


The most important decision of the February ISC meeting was to call a 
new international conference in April. Among the many proposals 
prepared tor the consideration of this conference was one of the Bol- 
shevik Central Committee, drafted by Lenin. It gave a full reply to the 
“peace program” of Huysmans and Kautsky. It also underlined the vac- 
illation of the ISC majority on the central issue of breaking with the so- 
cial chauvinists and building a new International. 


‘We Must Explain that Split is Inevitable’ 
Submitted by the RSDLP Central Committee 


The question of the convocation of the International Socialist Bureau 
boils down to a fundamental question of principle, i.e.. whether the old 
parties and the Second International can be united. Every step forward 
taken by the international labour movement along the road mapped out 
by Zimmerwald shows more and more clearly the inconsistency of the 
position adopted by the Zimmerwald majority; for, on the one hand, it 
identifies the policy of the old parties and of the Second International 
with bourgeois policy in the labour movement, with a policy which does 
not pursue the interests of the proletariat, but of the bourgeoisie (for ex- 
ample, the statement in the Zimmerwald Manifesto that the “capitalists” 
lie when they speak of “defence of the fatherland” in the present war; 
also the still more definite statements contained in the circular of the In- 
ternational Socialist Committee of February 10, 1916); on the other 
hand, the International Socialist Committee 1s afraid of a break with the 
International Socialist Bureau and has promised officially to dissolve 


when the Bureau reconvenes. 
We state that not only was such a promise never voted on, but it was 


never even discussed in Zimmerwald. 

The six months since Zimmerwald have proved that actual work in 
the spirit of Zimmerwald — not empty phrases but work — is bound up 
throughout the world with the split that is becoming deeper and 
wider. ... 

Actually, there is already a split throughout the world; two entirely ir- 
reconcilable working-class policies in relation to the war have crystal- 
lised. We must not close our eyes to this fact; to do so would only result 
in confusing the masses of the workers, in befogging their minds, in hin- 
dering the revolutionary mass struggle with which all Zimmerwaldists 
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officially sympathise, and in strengthening the influence over the masses 
of those leaders whom the International Socialist Committee, in its cir- 
cular of February 10, 1916, openly accuse of “misleading” the masses 
and of hatching a “plot” (Pakt) against socialism. 

It is the social-chauvinists and Kautskyites of all countries who will 
undertake the task of restoring the bankrupt International Socialist Bu- 
reau. The task of the socialists is to explain to the masses the inevitabil- 
ity of a split with those who pursue a bourgeois policy under the flag of 
socialism .O 


The Internationale Group in Germany submitted two resolutions from 
its March conference for the upcoming gathering — one on the build- 
ing of a new International and the other on Socialist action in parlia- 
ment on the war question.® These were included along with the docu- 
ment submitted by the Bolshevik Central Committee and other con- 
ference materials in an issue of the ISC Bulletin published on the eve 
of the conference. 


The Second International Socialist Zimmerwald Conference met April 
24-30, 1916, in Kienthal, near Bern, Switzerland.’ More than a dozen 
delegates, including Trotsky, Roland-Holst, Merrheim, and Bourde- 
ron, were denied travel documents and thus prevented from attend- 
ing. Haase and Kautsky once again declined to come. The minutes re- 
cord forty-three delegates representing Socialists in France, Germany, 
Italy, Poland, Portugal, Russia, Serbia, and Switzerland. There were 
two observers, one of whom was from Britain. 


While the range of political currents represented was similar to that at 
Zimmerwald, the revolutionary left wing exerted a greater influence 
over the debates at Kienthal. The resolution of the Zimmerwald Left on 
the peace question was supported by twelve delegates, including 
three Bolsheviks and three members of the Polish-Lithuanian Social 
Democratic opposition. The support of three Swiss delegates reflected 
the left’s growing influence in that party. The three other supporters, 
each of them new to the Zimmerwald Left, were Paul Frölich of the 
Socialist left in Bremen, Germany; G.M. Serratti, editor of Avanti! and 
a leader of the left current in the Italian party; and the Serbian Socialist 
Triša Kačlerović. 


The left also joined forces on certain questions during the conference 
with Willi Münzenberg of the Socialist Youth International, the dele- 
gations of the German Spartacists and the Polish-Lithuanian Social De- 
mocracy’s Central Executive Committee, the French delegate Henri 


Guilbeaux, and M.A. Natanson of the Russian Socialist Revolutionary 
Party. 
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The following resolution was submitted by the Zimmerwald Left to the 
conference. 


Social Democracy and the Question of Peace” 


I. The slogans of defense of national independence and of democracy 
have been used in an attempt to conceal the true character of the World 
War. As the war goes on, however, its true nature is more and more re- 
vealed. The war is a struggle among the capitalist great powers for a new 
division of the undeveloped countries, which are to become objects of 
exploitation by the various cliques of finance capital. But the division of 
these countries that results from the war will not be final. 

Finance capital, strengthened during the World War by government 
borrowing and by the powerful concentration of capital, will rearm anew 
after the war in order to continue its plunder. It will thus prepare new 
world wars to divide up the Near East, the territories bordering on the 
Pacific Ocean, and those colonies belonging to weaker capitalist pow- 
ers. Secret negotiations are now under way and treaties have already 
been concluded to expand the economic spheres of the existing alliances 
and thus serve these new goals of plunder (for example, plans for Middle 
Europe [Mitteleuropa], the economic conference of the Entente powers, 
the new division of spheres of influence, the Anglo-Japanese and Russo- 
Japanese treaties, and so forth). 

II. The imperialist bandits are forging in the inferno of the World War 
a peace that represents only a temporary agreement for the division of 
the spoils, and one that will therefore conjure up the danger of new wars. 
Yet petty-bourgeois forces, opportunists, and social pacifists (the center 
current of the German party, the Independent Labour Party, and so on) 
try to blind themselves and the masses to this reality. They chase after 
the mirage of a democratic peace, which is supposed to bring us the 
United States of Europe, compulsory arbitration courts, disarmament, 
democratized diplomacy, and so on. In fact all this amounts to a decep- 
tion of the people. concealing and disguising the cruel reality of world 
politics. 

The capitalist bourgeoisie of every great power is concerned only with 
its own profits. It uses its power to amass the greatest possible profits, 
and not to share them with weaker capitalist states. Each gang of 
capitalists draws extra profits from armaments, protective tariffs, and its 
own particular colonies. Capitalism’s future, like its present reality, 
does not lie in disarmament, reconciliation, or democratic control over 
its plundering forays, but rather in strengthening and expanding the 
tyranny of finance-capitalist cliques and of their world imperialist poli- 
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tics. The utopian vision of a peaceful capitalism, free of war, serves to 
mislead the masses about the real state of affairs and divert them from 
the path of revolutionary struggle. For that reason the politics of social 
pacifism only fuels the fires of opportunism. Just as the imperialist 
bourgeoisie itself must conceal its real goals, opportunism must conceal 
its determination to weaken the revolutionary struggle and share in the 
spoils with the bourgeoisie. 

II]. While it threatens the proletariat with the gravest dangers, im- 
perialism is digging its own grave. It is based upon a high concentration 
of production, control by a few banks, monopolization, and a highly de- 
veloped technology. But these are the economic prerequisites for 
socialism, and they show that its time has come. At the same time, im- 
perialism spurs the masses of workers into action through the enormous 
suffering brought on by the World War and its consequences: inflation, 
a worsening of the conditions for the trade union struggle. political reac- 
tion. In this way the alternative is placed betore the workers: the struggle 
for socialism or degeneration and general exhaustion. 

IV. The proletariat’s revolutionary mass struggle for socialism will 
flare up out of the struggles of masses of workers against all the misery 
that the imperialist epoch has burdened them with: inflation, unemploy- 
ment, increasing tax burdens, colonial adventures, and national! oppres- 
sion. This struggle will be carried out under the slogans of abolishing all 
the burdens of imperialism (cancellation of government debts) and win- 
ning unemployment relief, the democratic republic, repudiation of all 
annexations, liberation of the colonies, abolition of state boundaries, 
and national equality. All of these struggles will flow together into a 
mighty current — the struggle for political power, for socialism, and for 
the unification of the socialist peoples. 

The only peace program of the Social Democracy is to call on the in- 
ternational proletariat to take up these struggles and to organize it for the 
assault against capitalism. Lower your weapons, and turn them against 
our common enemy — the capitalist governments. This is the Interna- 
tional’s message for peace. 

For the delegation of the Central Committee of the Russian Social De- 
mocracy: V.F. Lenin, Gregory Zinoviev, Petrov [Inessa Armand]. 

— of the Regional Executive Committee of the Social Democracy of 
Russian Poland: Karl Radek, Mieczyslaw Bronski, Dabrowski {Wladis- 
law Stein]. 

— of the Bremen Opposition: Paul Frélich.?0 


Reports from each country were the first major item on the Kienthal 
conference agenda. The three parliamentary deputies present from 
France represented the centrist Longuet-Pressemane current. They 
were still voting for war credits, and delegates questioned them 
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closely on their policies. The following statement on the war credits 
was initiated by the Zimmerwald Left and signed by nineteen left-wing 
delegates. 


“Just as we declared at the Zimmerwald conference that the abstention 
of ‘oppositional’ German Social Democratic deputies on war credits 
was inadequate and discredited German Social Democracy, so we de- 
clare that the conduct of the minority of the French parliamentary frac- 
tion, which approves war credits, is completely incompatible with 
socialism and with opposition to the war. 


“This stance converts all these deputies’ protests against the war and 
the politics of the union sacrée (sacred unity) into impotent protest. It 
tends to undermine all confidence in the Socialist Party among the op- 
positional masses. It enormously weakens all the efforts of inter- 
nationalist parties to establish international unity against the World 
War. 


“(Signed:) Paul Graber, H. Guilbeaux, Serrati, Bobrov, T. Kaclerovié, 
Lenin, Zinoviev, Radek, Bronski, Dabrowski, Nobs, Platten, Robmann, 
Munzenberg, Frölich, Savalyev, Vlasov, Petrov, Peluso.”" 


After this statement had been read, Pierre Brizon, one of the French 
deputies, threatened to walk out of the conference. The minutes then 
record “tumult,” and the adoption of a resolution to strike the protest 
of the nineteen from the record (which was not done). Later in the 
conference Brizon made a speech with strong chauvinist overtones, 
which was followed by another uproar. The left viewed such incidents 
as evidence that the Zimmerwald resolutions had failed to draw a 
sharp line between consistent internationalism and chauvinism. 


The debate on the second major agenda item, the proletariat’s posi- 
tion on the peace question, centered on the submissions of Robert 
Grimm and the Zimmerwald Left, and the second of the Internationale 
Group resolutions. The final resolution, printed below, was based on 
Grimm’s draft, but incorporated proposals of the left delegates. 


Kienthal Conference Resolution: 
The Attitude of the Proletariat Toward 
the Question of Peace’ ' 


1. The modern development of bourgeois property relations gave rise 
to imperialist antagonisms, which led in turn to the present World War. 
Unresolved national problems, dynastic aspirations, and all the histori- 
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cal relics of feudalism are being utilized for the war’s purposes. It aims 
at a new division of existing colonial possessions and at the subjugation 
of economically backward countries to the power of finance capital. 

2. Since the war eliminates neither the capitalist economy nor its im- 
perialist form, it cannot do away with the causes of future wars. It rein- 
forces finance capital, leaves unresolved the old national and world- 
power antagonisms, complicates them, and creates new frictions. This 
leads to mounting economic and political reaction, to new armaments, 
and to the danger of further military embroilments. 

3. Therefore, when the governments and their bourgeois and social- 
patriotic agents assert that the war's purpose is the creation of a lasting 
peace, they lie or they disregard the conditions necessary to realize this 
goal. Annexations and economic and political alliances of imperialist 
states cannot bring a lasting peace on a capitalist basis any more than can 
compulsory arbitration courts, the reduction of armaments, the so-called 
democratization of foreign policy, and so on. 

4. Annexations, that is, the forcible incorporation of foreign nations, 
stir up national hatred and increase the points of friction between states. 
The political alliances and the economic treaties of the imperialist pow- 
ers are a direct method of extending economic wars, which lead to new 
world conflicts. 

5. Plans to eliminate the danger of war through the general limitation 
of armaments and compulsory arbitration courts are mere utopias. They 
presuppose a generally recognized authority, a material force standing 
above the opposed interests of the states. No such authority, no such 
force, exists. Capitalism’s tendency to sharpen the antagonisms between 
the bourgeoisie of various countries and their coalitions prevents its ap- 
pearance. Democratic control over foreign policy presupposes a com- 
plete democratization of the state. Such contro! may be a weapon in the 
proletariat’s hands in its struggle against imperialism, but cannot be a 
means for transforming diplomacy into an instrument of peace. 

6. For these reasons the working class must reject the utopian de- 
mands of bourgeois or socialist pacifism. The pacifists evoke new illu- 
sions in place of the old. They try to force the proletariat to serve these 
illusions, which in the end only mislead the masses, divert them from the 
revolutionary class struggle, and favor the “hold out to the end” policy of 
continuing the war. 


Il 


7. The conditions for a lasting peace, which cannot exist under 
capitalism, will be provided by socialism. By abolishing capitalist pri- 
vate property, together with the national oppression and exploitation of 
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the masses by the propertied classes. socialism eliminates the causes of 
war. The struggle for lasting peace therefore can be only a struggle for 
the realization of socialism. 

8. Every workers’ action that renounces class struggle, subordinates 
proletarian aims to those of the bourgeois classes and their governments, 
or solidarizes with the exploiting class of the nation works against the 
conditions necessary for a lasting peace. Such actions entrust the 
capitalist classes and the bourgeois governments with a task they cannot 
fulfill. Moreover, actions like these consign the best forces of the work- 
ing class to being slaughtered in vain. The strongest and most capable 
forces of the proletariat. who would be in the first ranks of the struggle 
for socialism in war as in peace, are thus handed over to destruction. 


HI 


9. The resolutions of the Stuttgart, Copenhagen, and Basel congresses 
of the International have already stated that the proletariat’s attitude to- 
ward the war cannot be determined by the current military and strategic 
situation. Therefore, it is vitally necessary for the proletariat to call for 
an immediate truce and the prompt opening of peace negotiations. 

10. The working class will succeed in hastening the war’s end and in 
gaining influence over the character of the coming peace only to the ex- 
tent that this call for peace finds a response in the ranks of the interna- 
tional proletariat and leads to vigorous action directed toward the over- 
throw of the capitalist class. Any other position permits the govern- 
ments, the diplomats, and the ruling classes to decree the conditions for 
peace. 

11. In the revolutionary mass struggle for the aims of socialism and 
thus for the liberation of humankind from the scourge of militarism and 
of war, the proletariat should struggle against the belligerent powers’ 
drive for annexations. Likewise it should reject all attempts, made under 
the false pretext of liberating oppressed peoples, to establish pseudo-in- 
dependent states that are not really viable. The proletariat’s struggle 
against annexations does not flow from a conviction that the pre-war 
map of the world corresponds with the peoples’ interests and is therefore 
sacrosanct.Socialism strives to eliminate all national oppression by uni- 
fying the nations economically and politically on a democratic basis, 
something which cannot be realized in the framework of capitalist state 
boundaries. Annexations, in whatever form they occur, make it more 
difficult to reach this aim, because forcibly partitioning nations, arbitrar- 
ily subdividing them and incorporating them in foreign states, worsens 
the conditions of the proletarian class struggle. 

12. So long as socialism has not achieved freedom and equal rights for 
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all nations, the proletariat has the unfailing duty to wage its class strug- 
gle against all national oppression, to oppose any violation of the rights 
of weaker nations, and to promote the protection of national minorities 
and the autonomy of peoples on the basis of real democracy. 

13. The demand for war indemnities for the imperialist powers is just 
as incompatible with the interests of the proletariat as are annexations. In 
the same way that the ruling classes in every country try to put the bur- 
den of war costs upon the shoulders of the working class, so in the end 
war indemnities will be paid by the working class of the vanquished 
country. This harms the working class of the victorious country as well, 
because the deterioration of economic and social conditions of the work- 
ing class of one country affects the working classes of other countries 
and thereby makes the conditions for the international class struggle 
more difficult. We oppose the transfer of the economic burdens resulting 
from the war from one people to the other, and demand that these bur- 
dens be laid on the propertied classes by means of an annulment of state 
war debts. 

14. The struggle against the war and against imperialism, arising 
from the misery of human slaughter, will grow with increasing force in 
the future out of the calamities with which the imperialist era scourges 
the masses. The International will expand and deepen the mass move- 
ments against inflation and unemployment, for the agrarian demands of 
the rural working classes, against new taxation and political reaction, 
until all these movements unite into one general international struggle 
for socialism.O 


The Zimmerwald Left voted for this resolution with the following state- 
ment: 


“The undersigned vote for the theses as a step toward rejection of so- 
cial-pacifist utopias, although this is not done with sufficient firmness 
on some important points, such as rejection of the possibility of allevi- 
ation of the war danger through arbitration courts. 


“(Signed:) Radek, Dabrowski, Frölich, Zinoviev, |. Petrov, Lenin, Fritz 
Platten, Kačlerović, Bronski.”'? 


The next major question on the agenda, that of reconvening the Inter- 
national Socialist Bureau, was not so easily resolved. The majority of 
the commission on this topic brought in the following draft resolution 
favoring a meeting of the ISB. 


For Reconvening the ISB'* 


Whereas since the outbreak of the war the International Socialist Bu- 
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reau has not met to launch a common campaign against the war and has 
thus seriously evaded the responsibilities laid on it by the congresses of 
the International: 

The sections affiliated to the Zimmerwald campaign demand that the 
Executive Committee of the Intemational Socialist Bureau convoke the 
bureau so that it may carry out its duty, and make the following sugges- 
tions to this end: 

l. The Executive Committee of the ISB. which has shown itself in- 
capable of defending and applying the principles of the International 
during the war, should be replaced by a committee drawn from the non- 
belligerent countries. 

2. The sections of the International must expel from their ranks mem- 
bers belonging to a government taking part in the war. 

3. Parliamentary representatives of sections of the [International must 
reject war credits. 

4. The policy of “civil peace” must everywhere be broken and the 
class struggle energetically resumed all down the line. 

5. The sections are invited to use all means to speed the achievement 
of peace, a peace without annexations or indemnities and recognizing 
the right of nations to self-determination. 

If the International Socialist Bureau refuses to meet, the adherents of 
the Zimmerwald resolutions reject all responsibility for the conse- 
quences.U 


The Zimmerwald Left joined forces with the German Spartacists to for- 
mulate the minority resolution. It was introduced by the representa- 
tive of a third important current, Adolf Warszawski of the Polish- 
Lithuanian Social Democracy’s Central Executive Committee. The res- 
olution, which follows, consists of the main part of the document sub- 
mitted by the Internationale Group (Spartacists), plus three additional 


paragraphs. 


Against Reconvening the ISB'* 
by Adolf Warszawski, Berta Thalheimer, and V.I. Lenin 


With the collapse of the old International on August 4, 1914, a new 
International must rise again, which can only be born of the revolution- 
ary class struggle of the proletarian masses in the most important 
capitalist countries. The existence and effectiveness of the International 
is neither a question of organization nor one of agreement in a small cir- 
cle of people acting as representatives of opposition-minded layers of the 
working class. It is a question of the proletarian mass movement in all 
countries returning to socialism. The International that dissolved on Au- 
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gust 4, 1914, was a purely formal institution, existing only through 
loose ties among small groups of party and trade union leaders. In con- 
trast, the new International, in order to become a real political force, 
must be rooted in the understanding, the capacity for action, and the 
daily experience of the broadest proletarian masses. The International 
will arise from below by the same process and to the same degree that 
the working class in all the belligerent countries frees itself from the fet- 
ters of “civil peace” and from the poisonous influences of the official 
leaders and throws itself into the revolutionary class struggle. The main 
slogan of the struggle must be systematic mass action to forcibly bring 
about peace. This alone can bring about the birth of the new, living, and 
effective International. 

The Second International Socialist Conference therefore considers the 
idea of convoking the Internationa! Socialist Bureau to be completely 
mistaken and harmful. It could serve to deceive the Socialist workers of 
all countries as to their international tasks. 

In the opinion of this conference, convocation of the International 
Socialist Bureau is all the more likely to be harmful since both the bu- 
reau’s Executive Committee and also the majority of the official parties 
in the belligerent countries affiliated to it were precisely the agents of the 
collapse of the International. They trampled upon the decisions of the in- 
ternational congresses of Stuttgart, Copenhagen, and Basel and replaced 
the class struggle with “civil peace.” In this way they tore apart the ties 
of international working-class solidarity, enlisted the workers on the side 
of the bourgeoisie, and encouraged nationalist hatred. They have thus 
become accomplices of imperialism. 

The conference calls upon the class-conscious workers of all countries 
to resolutely turn their backs on social patriotism and, through the revo- 
lutionary struggle against the war and imperialism, to create the theoret- 
ical and organizational preconditions for preparing the launching of the 
new International.O 


The discussion revealed a sharp cleavage between the Zimmerwald 
Left and its closest allies, who favored a new International free of so- 
cial chauvinism, and the French adherents of Longuet, the German 
supporters of Ledebour, and the Russian Menshevik Axelrod, who 
wished to reunify alf the currents coming out of the old International. 
The Italian delegation proposed a variant of this latter position: fight- 
ing to win a majority within the old ISB and using that majority to re- 
form it. Italian, French, and German centtrists all indicated that they 
would leave the conference if it decided to break with the ISB. 


When the five draft resolutions were ultimately put to a vote, none re- 
ceived a majority. The commission majority resolution received only 
ten votes; the left-wing minority received twelve; a resolution with an 
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intermediate position, submitted by Lapinski of the Left Polish 
Socialist Party, received fifteen. To avoid a deadlock, the Zimmerwald 
Left and Spartacist commission members then proposed the accept- 
ance of the Lapinski text, submitting the following explanation. 


“The undersigned members of the resolutions commission declare 
that they must maintain their opinion, previously expressed in their 
draft resolution, against the demand for convening of the Interna- 
tional Socialist Bureau. However the vote in the plenary session, al- 
though it was only indicative, has shown that the Lapinski resolution 
has obtained a plurality. We therefore are abstaining from voting in 
the commission so that the Lapinski resolution can be adopted as the 
basis for work ona resolution, in the plenary session we intend to vote 
in favor of the commission’s resolution or abstain from voting. 


“(Signed:) Thalheimer, Lenin, Zinoviev, Nobs.” 


The Lapinski resolution was adopted, with one vote against and one 
abstention. Delegates, noting the resolution’s detailed description of 
the misdeeds of the ISB, jokingly referred to it as an “arrest warrant.” 
Yet its conclusion evaded taking any stand on the road ahead. The text 
of this resolution follows. 


Kienthal Conference Resolution 
on the ISB and the War'” 


Whereas the Executive Committee of the International Socialist Bu- 
reau utterly failed to carry out the tasks clearly and expressly assigned to 
it by resolutions of the International Socialist congresses: 

Whereas it obstinately refused to call a meeting of the bureau in spite 
of repeated demands by several national sections; 

Whereas the Executive Committee has thus not only done nothing to 
overcome the sharp crisis the war has caused for the International but. on 
the contrary, has sharpened this crisis by becoming an accomplice in the 
policy of the so-called defense of the fatherland, and of “civil peace,” 
that is, a policy that denies our principles and leaves the working class in 
a state of wretched weakness; 

Whereas this complicity was most trenchantly expressed by the chair- 
man of the Executive Committee’s conviction that he could serve as a 
government minister in a belligerent country while continuing as chair- 
man of the International Socialist Bureau, thus degrading the central or- 
ganization of the Workers’ International to the unworthy role of a servile 
tool and a weapon in the hands of one of the imperialist coalitions; 
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Whereas the Executive Committee has examined the question of call- 
ing a meeting of the bureau only after twenty months of war and only 
when faced by the growing indignation of the masses, who are freeing 
themselves from the nightmare of chauvinism; 

Whereas these efforts go hand in hand with the Executive Commit- 
tee’s previously established approval of this fratricidal war, and its ef- 
forts to justify the war in terms of so-called national defense; 

Whereas the Executive Committee, at the same time it absolves all 
those who have renounced the socialist banner, makes every effort to 
combat the revolutionary forces of the International, forces that have 
found each other across the bloody chaos and joined hands in the strug- 
gle against the imperialist war; 

Whereas the attempt to resume relations between national sections 
therefore takes on the nature of a separate peace between the social pa- 
triots; 

Whereas the relations established during the war between the govern- 
ments and the social-patriotic leaders in most countries, relations that 
violate all socialist principles, pose the danger that the Executive Com- 
mittee could call a meeting of the International Socialist Bureau under 
circumstances and at a time favorable to the political interests of one or 
both of the great-power coalitions; 

The Second Zimmerwald International Socialist Conference therefore 
recommends that all the organizations that belong to the International 
Socialist Committee in Bern monitor carefully all the activities of the 
Executive Committee of the International Socialist Bureau. 

The conference 1s deeply convinced that the International can recover 
from its collapse and arise again as a genuine political force only to the 
extent to which the proletariat is able to liberate itself from all imperialist 
and chauvinist influences and reenter the road of class struggle and mass 
action. 

If a plenary meeting of the bureau takes place, delegates of the parties 
and the organizations that stand on the positions of the Zimmerwald con- 
ference who participate in this plenary meeting must pursue a special 
aim. They must expose the real intentions of nationalist socialism — to 
divert the working class from its goals. They must also ruthlessly oppose 
this coalition’s attempt at deception to the hilt by affirming the funda- 


mental principles on which the international opposition has formed in all 
countries. 


H 


Af the Executive Committee of the International Socialist Bureau de- 
cides to call a meeting of the bureau, then the International Socialist 
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Committee should if possible call a meeting of its Enlarged Committee 
and discuss the question of joint action by the representatives who 
adhere to the Zimmerwald resolutions. 


Ill 


The conference recognizes the right of the national sections adhering 
to the International Socialist Committee to demand themselves the con- 
vocation of the International Socialist Bureau. 


The conference also adopted a statement of solidarity with all those 
struggling against capitalism under the difficult conditions of the war, 
and with the many victims of capitalist persecution. 


In addition, the Zimmerwald Left introduced the following resolution 
of solidarity with the embattled Socialist youth of Sweden. Although 
the Swedish government had remained neutral in the war, capitalist 
circles were preparing for its possible entry into the conflict. In 1916 
they responded to Socialist youth agitation against this danger by jail- 
ing Zeth Höglund, Erik Heden, and Lars Oljelund, three youth leaders 
who were also left supporters of Zimmerwald and members of the bu- 
reau of the Socialist Youth International. 


Solidarity with Swedish Socialist Youth'® 


The Second International Socialist Conference congratulates the 
Swedish Socialist Youth League on its correct and courageous decision 
to respond to the warmongers with agitation for a mass strike and for in- 
sulrection in case of imminent war. The enthusiasm of the forty 
thousand organized workers that stand behind this decision and have 
welcomed it and the fear shown by the Swedish government in arresting 
the leaders of the movement, comrades Höglund, Heden, and Oljelund, 
show that this is not a matter of idle threats but of earnest revolutionary 
will of the vanguard of the Swedish working class. 

The conference congratulates the Dutch revolutionary Socialists and 
syndicalists on taking up the mass struggle against the danger of war.'’ 

By violating the parliamentary immunity of Deputy Hoglund, the 
Swedish government only showed to the world that when capitalist inter- 
ests are at stake, the governments of small nations regard the constitu- 
tion as merely a scrap of paper, just as the great powers act toward neut- 
rality treaties. The conference pillories the Swedish social patriots, led 
by Branting, who so strongly support the bourgeoisie in its struggle 
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against the revolutionary Social Democrats that they have ejected com- 
rade Höglund from his position on the party's paid staff, even as he sits 
in prison. In this way the Swedish social patriots only demonstrate that 
they are defenders of capitalism, just as much in the neutral as in the 
warring countries. 

The conference recommends the action of the Swedish youth league 
and of the Dutch comrades to revolutionary Social Democrats in all the 
neutral countries as an example of revolutionary courage and consis- 
tency in the struggle against the dangers of war and against social pat- 
notism. 

(Signed:) Miinzenberg, Frölich, Radek, Dabrowski, Bronski, 
Zinoviev, Lenin, Kaclerovic, Agnes Robmann.O 


The conference manifesto, which resulted from a number of com- 
promises with the French delegates, was regarded by the left wing as 
the weakest of the Kienthal resolutions. It demanded rejection of any 
form of support for the governments’ war policies, including rejection 
of war credits, but otherwise did not go beyond the framework of the 
Zimmerwald manifesto. 


The Kienthal Manifesto!® 


Proletarians of all countries, unite! 

Two years of World War! Two years of devastation! Two years of 
bloody sacrifice and raging reaction! 

Who is responsible? Who is behind those who threw the burning torch 
into the powder keg? Who wanted this war and prepared it for so long? 

The ruling classes! 

In September 1915, amid the unrestrained passions of war, we 
Socialists from the belligerent and neutral countries joined hands across 
the bloody chaos and united together in Zimmerwald. Our manifesto 
explained, “The ruling powers of capitalist society, who held the fate of 
the nations in their hands; the monarchical as well as the republican gov- 
ernments; the secret diplomacy; the mighty business organizations; the 
bourgeois parties; the capitalist press; the church — all these bear the full 
weight of responsibility for this war which arose out of the social order 
fostering them and protected by them, and which is being waged for 
their interest.” 

“Every nation,” said Jaurès a few days before his death, “rushed with 
a buring torch through the streets of Europe.” 


* x * 


Millions of men have sunk into their graves, millions of families have 
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been made to mourn, and millions of women and children have been 
turned into widows and orphans. Ruins have been heaped upon ruins and 
irreplaceable achievements of civilization have been destroyed. Yet 
after all this, the war is at a dead end. 

In spite of untold millions of victims on all fronts, there are no deci- 
sive gains. To move these fronts even slightly the governments would 
have to sacrifice more millions of men. 

Neither victors, nor vanquished — or rather, all are vanquished, all 
bleeding, all ruined, and all exhausted. That will be the balance sheet of 
this gruesome war. That is how the ruling classes will be able to estab- 
lish that their fantastic dreams of global imperialist rule have not been 
fulfilled. 

Once again it has been shown that the only Socialists who have served 
the interests of their peoples are those who, in spite of persecution and 
slander, have opposed the nationalist hysteria and demanded an im- 
mediate peace without annexations. 

Therefore join us in our battle cry: “Down with the war! Long live 
peace!” 

Workers in town and country: 

The governments, the imperialist cliques, and their press tell you that 
it is necessary to hold out in order to free the oppressed nations. Of all 
the methods of deception that have been used in this war, this is the 
crudest. For some, the real aim of this universal slaughter is to maintain 
what they have seized over centuries and conquered in many wars. 
Others want to divide up the world over again, in order to increase their 
possessions. They want to annex new territories, tear whole peoples 
apart and degrade them to the status of common serfs and slaves. 

Your governments and press tell you that the war must be continued in 
order that militarism may be destroyed. 

Do not be deceived! Militarism in a nation can only be abolished by 
that nation itself and this must be done in all countries. 

Your governments and press also tell you that the war must be con- 
tinued so that it may be the last war. 

This is also a deception. Never has war done away with war. On the 
contrary, it arouses the desire for revenge. Violence begets violence. 

Thus after each sacrifice your tormentors will demand further ones. 
Neither do the bourgeois peace zealots offer a road leading out of this vi- 
cious circle. 

There is only one effective way to prevent future wars: the seizure of 
political power by the working classes and the abolition of capitalist 
property. 

Lasting peace can only result from victorious socialism. 

Proletarians! Who is it that preaches to you the policy of “holding out 


until victory”? 
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It is preached by the masterminds who are responsible for the war — 
the venal press, the war contractors, the war profiteers, the social pa- 
triots who parrot the bourgeois war slogans, and the reactionaries. They 
are secretly pleased with the death on the battlefields of those who just 
yesterday threatened the rulers’ privileges — the Socialists, the trade 
unionists, and all who sowed the seeds of socialism in town and field. 

These are the politicians who demand we hold out! 

They control governmental power; they dominate the lying press. 
which poisons the people; they have the freedom to agitate for the con- 
tinuation of the war and for increasing the toll of bloody sacrifice and de- 
vastation. 

But you are the victims. You have only the right to starve and to keep 
silent. You face the chains of the state of siege, the fetters of censorship, 
and the stale air of the dungeon. 


* Æ K 


You, the people, the working masses, are sacrificed in a war which 1s 
not your war. 

You, toilers from town and country, are in the trenches, in the front 
lines; while behind the lines you can see the rich and their accomplices, 
the shirkers, hiding in security. 

For them, war means the death of others! 

While they conduct their class struggle against you more intensely 
than ever before, they preach to you about “civil peace.” While they re- 
lentlessly exploit your suffering and misery, they try to incite you to be- 
tray your class duty and tear out of your heart your greatest strength, 
your hope of socialism. 

Social injustice and class rule are even more evident in war than in 
peace. 

In peacetime the capitalist system robs the worker of the joy of life. In 
wartime it robs the worker of everything, including life itself. 

Enough killing! Enough suffering! 


* * ©- OF 

Likewise, enough of devastation! 

Today and in the future these accumulated ruins will fall upon you, 
the toilers. 

Hundreds of billions are today thrown into the maw of the god of war. 
Thus they are lost to the people's welfare, to cultural activities, and to 
social reforms, all of which could improve your lot in life, promote 
people’s education, and lessen misery. 

And tomorrow heavy new taxes will fall upon your stooped shoulders. 

Therefore, let us put an end to the squandering of your labor, your 
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money, and your energy! Join the struggle for an immediate peace with- 
out annexations. 


* * * 


Working men and women in all the belligerent countries must turn 
against the war and its consequences, against misery and deprivation, 
against unemployment and inflation. They must raise their voices to de- 
mand restoration of the civil liberties that have been swept away, and in 
favor of social legislation and of the demands of the working classes in 
town and in country. 

Let the proletarians of the neutral countries aid the Socialists of the 
belligerent states in their difficult struggle and oppose the expansion of 
the war with all their strength. 

Let the Socialists of all countries act according to the decisions of the 
international congresses, which declared it the duty of the working class 
to make every effort to bring about a speedy end to the war. 

Exercise the maximum pressure possible upon your deputies, your 
parliaments, and your governments. 

Demand that the representatives of the Socialist parties reject at once 
every form of support to the war policies of the governments. Demand 
that the Socialist members of parliament vote against all war credits 
from now on. 

Use every means at your disposal for a quick end to the human slaugh- 
ter! 

Immediate cease-fire, that is your slogan! Peoples subjected to ruin 
and murder: rise up and fight! 

Courage! Remember that you are the majority and that if you so desire 
the power can be yours. 

The governments should know that in all countries hatred against the 
war and the desire for social retribution are growing, and so the hour of 
peace among the peoples of the world is approaching. 

Down with the war! 

Long live peace — immediate peace, without annexations! 

Long live internationalist socialism! 

May I, 1916 
The Second Internationa! Socialist 
Zimmerwald Conference 


The Left Debates Disarmament 


Although the resolution on peace unanimously adopted by the Kien- 
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thal conference denounced disarmament schemes as “mere utopias,” 
there was no such unanimity among antichauvinists as a whole. In- 
deed some of the most militant Socialist currents had taken stands in 
support of the disarmament demand. 


One such grouping was the Socialist Youth International. lts 
magazine, Jugend-Internationale, was among the most influential 
publications supporting the Zimmerwald and Kienthal conferences. 
Circulation of its first two issues, of September and December 1915, 
reached 40,000 copies each, and 120,000 people took part in the first 
international day of antimilitarist action it organized on October 3, 
1915. 


The December 1915 issue of Jugend-Internationale contained an arti- 
cle by the Dutch Socialist A. van Amstel critical of the youth interna- 
tional’s position defending the disarmament slogan. Capitalism neces- 
sarily generated the danger of war and a heightened arms race, van 
Amstel wrote. “In view of this, what is the significance of the resolu- 
tion of our Bern youth conference on disarmament,” he asked. “The 
concept of ‘disarmament’ is nothing but a humanitarian fantasy, which 
harms the development of proletarian class consciousness. The de- 
mand for ‘disarmament’ expresses the deceptive hope that capitalist 
society can peacefully grow over into socialism.... 


“If in the future the bourgeoisie is really going to press weapons into 
the hands of the entire proletariat ... then our slogan should be: use 
the weapons, when challenged by the bourgeoisie, but only to defend 
proletarian interests.”" 


The March 1, 1916, issue of Jugend-internationale contained two fur- 
ther articles on this topic, under the heading, “People’s Army or Dis- 
armament?” 


A contribution from the Norwegian youth reported favorably on the 
Norwegian party’s position for “immediate and resolute disarma- 
ment,” saying it had helped the party score significant gains in the 1915 
Norwegian elections. In addition, an unsigned article, excerpted 
below, defended the Bern youth conference disarmament demand. 


Disarmament!~° 


We are against every war! 

Not only because every war means a world of misery, suffering, and 
injustice and a sea of blood and tears; 

Not only because every new war increases by millions the toll of those 
slaughtered and killed, and creates millions of widows and orphans, and 
millions of cripples and invalids; 

Not only because every war turns countless villages and cities, even 
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whole countries, into wasteland, annihilates peoples or leads them into 
the abyss, and pounds into the mud culture, customs, in short, all that 
separates human beings from animals. 

No, we are against every war above all because every war in the im- 
perialist stage of capitalism strikes first at the working class, unbearably 
worsening its conditions. Brother van Amstel excellently described this 
in the second issue of Jugend-Internationale. No significant social re- 
form is possible since everything is sacrificed on the altar of the blood- 
thirsty god, expansionism, and its tools. militarism and war prepara- 
tions. In the eyes of the capitalist profit-scekers the value of the workers’ 
lives sinks to zero. The soldiers. poisoned by compulsory school mili- 
tary training in their youth and mentally deadened and brutalized by par- 
ticipation in wars stretching over many years, easily allow themselves to 
be misused to suppress strikes and revolutionary propaganda. 

We therefore demand opposition to all tendencies toward war. rejec- 
tion of all funds for war and war preparations, abolition of all armies, 
and abolition of everything used for military purposes. 

We therefore demand disarmament! 

By combating the system and its characteristics, the proletariat also 
combats war and its consequences. When the proletariat says, do not 
allow one man or one penny for military purposes, it strikes the system 
at its most important and most vulnerable spot... . 

In opposition to the disarmament slogan some comrades counterpose 
the conquest of militarism. They demand that the army be revolutionized 
so that in the future, in response to a challenge by the bourgeoisie, it can 
assist in dealing capitalism a death blow. But what is there in the world 
that could lead to such a development? It was none other than Brother 
van Amstel who graphically and convincingly explained to us that 
events were heading in the other direction. More and more, he 
explained, the army is turning into a powerful tool in the hands of the 
imperialists for the suppression of every movement for socialist libera- 
tion. And the present war and the development of militarism in all states, 
including even democratic Britain and America, prove him correct. 

The period of imperialist wars that is now beginning can only engen- 
der militarism, the complete subjugation of the individual by military 
force, and the ruthless use of this violence in the interests of capital. 
Suppose it were possible to create such a revolutionary army against the 
will of the power that still rules today. Do our comrades then really be- 
lieve that the bourgeoisie would blithely and calmly look on until, one 
day. history had reached the point where they were put up against the 
wall and breathed their last in a hail of bullets from the “revolutionary 


soldiers’? 
If the demand for disarmament is a dream, then the idea of revolution- 


ary militarism is even more so. ... 
Based on these facts and our understanding, which we unfortunately 
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could only sketch out here in brief outline, we also must put forward the 
demand of disarmament as a slogan for the daily political struggle: 

Because only this demand clearly implies the abolition of any form of 
defense of the fatherland: 

Because this demand puts an end in all countries to all forms of decep- 
tion and conceptual word games; 

Because this demand, raised simultaneously in all countries, is the 
only way to eliminate the mistrust produced by the Socialist parties’ 
stand on the World War among the workers of different lands; 

Because this demand, when given a revolutionary socialist explana- 
tion and constant emphasis, most clearly shows the contradictions be- 
tween the proletariat and the bourgeoisie; 

And because after all that has happened and in view of this slogan’s 
clarity, it provides the only way to mobilize the masses and rouse them 
to a stubborn and passionate struggle against the war, the arms race, mil- 
itarism, and thus also against the system that creates them.0 


The Norwegian and Swedish Socialist Youth League, which was influ- 
enced by this pacifist position, was an important component of the 
Zimmerwald Left current. Moreover, the Zimmerwald Left forces in 
Switzerland achieved a close collaboration during 1916 with Willi Mün- 
zenberg and other leaders in Switzerland of the youth International, 
which had adopted this demand. Lenin contributed an article on dis- 
armament to Jugend-Internationale, which it published in late 1917.” 
The Bolsheviks also pursued the discussion in the second issue of their 
journal, Sbornik Sotsial-Demokrata, published in December 1916, 
printing contributions by two Scandinavian revolutionary Socialists 
that took up this question. The following passage describes the posi- 
tion of the Norwegian party. 


Norwegian Social Democrats on Disarmament?” 
by Arvid Hansen 


Antimilitarism is deeply rooted in the Norwegian working class, 
whose hatred of the military is as intense as the cold of a Russian winter 
night. The question of the arming of the proletariat has often been offi- 
cially discussed, but it is disarmament that has become the official slo- 
gan of the party. The antimilitarist outlook of the Norwegian Social De- 
mocracy was most clearly expressed at the party congress in May 1915, 
which advanced the programmatic demands of disarmament, permanent 
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neutrality, and compulsory international courts of arbitration. The main 
official features of the program were as follows: 

“For Social Democracy, the system of militarism represents a vivid 
expression of a social structure based on private capital. Militarism is 
disguised in all countries as ‘armed defense.’ We have seen, however, 
that this armed defense is just what contributes to drawing a country into 
war. Thus our struggle against militarism must inevitably lead toward 
disarmament. We are opponents of armed defense, for it brings with it 
such immense burdens and demands such great sacrifices from the con- 
scripted as to destroy the well-being of both the state and individual citi- 
zens. These expenses are met by the direct and indirect exploitation of 
productive labor, that is, by depriving the workers of the fruit of their 
labor. Moreover, this exploitation impedes the working-class struggle 
for social liberation and the conquest of society. Since the majority of 
regular state income is used for military expenditures, the state is forced 
to pursue a policy of borrowing that makes the state very dependent on 
local and foreign capital. If the millions that are now spent on defense 
could be used to realize our party’s cultura] and material program, it 
would have tremendous significance for the welfare and happiness of the 
entire people. 

“We are opponents of militarism because in the hands of the ruling 
class it is a dangerous weapon against the actions of the working class to 
better its lot. 

“We are opponents of armed defense because we are convinced that 
the military strength that our country can muster cannot really protect it, 
and that it is on the contrary a menace to the country’s independence and 
neutrality... . 

“It stands to reason that our party will work with all its strength to se- 
cure the regulation of our neutrality and independence by international 
agreements on the basis of disarmament. In the same way there is no 
reason to presume that such an agreement will run up against insur- 
mountable difficulties. But disarmament must not be tied to the condi- 
tion of simultaneous agreements. These agreements might be attained 
sooner if our country would carry out the program of disarmament in 
complete earnestness.” 

It would be incorrect to deny that there are some pacifist features in 
Norwegian antimilitarism. The desire to abolish militarism by par- 
liamentary action is only a logical consequence of the conviction that 
capitalism itself can be abolished in the same way.0 


In an accompanying reply, Lenin argued that the disarmament de- 
mand was “an evasion of all the concrete questions of revolution.” 
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The ‘Disarmament’ Slogan”? 
by V.I. Lenin 


In a number of countries, mostly small and not involved in the present 
war — Sweden, Norway, Holland and Switzerland, for example — 
there have been voices in favour of replacing the old Social-Democratic 
minimum-programme demand for a “militia”, or the “armed nation”, by 
a new demand: “disarmament”. An editorial article in favour of disarma- 
ment appeared in No. 3 of Jugend-Internationale (The Youth Interna- 
tional), organ of the international youth organisation. In R. Grimm's 
“theses” on the military question drawn up for the Swiss Social-Demo- 
cratic Party Congress we find a concession to the “disarmament” idea. In 
the Swiss magazine Neues Leben (New Life) for 1915, Roland-Holst, 
while ostensibly advocating “conciliation” between the two demands, 
actually makes the same concession. Issue No. 2 of Vorbote (The 
Herald), organ of the International Left, carried an article by the Dutch 
Marxist Wijnkoop in defence of the old armed-nation demand. The 
Scandinavian Lefts, as is evident from the articles printed below, accept 
“disarmament”, though at times they admit that it contains an element of 
pacifism. 

Let us take a closer look at the position of the disarmament advocates. 


One of the principal premises advanced, although not always defi- 
nitely expressed, in favour of disarmament is this: we are opposed to 
war, to all war in general, and the demand for disarmament is the most 
definite, clear and unambiguous expression of this point of view. 

We showed the fallacy of that idea in our review of Junius’s pamphlet, 
to which we refer the reader. Socialists cannot be opposed to all war in 
general without ceasing to be socialists. We must not allow ourselves to 
be blinded by the present imperialist war. Such wars between “Great” 
Powers are typical of the imperialist epoch; but democratic wars and re- 
bellions, for instance, of oppressed nations against their oppressors to 
free themselves from oppression are by no means impossible. Civil wars 
of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie for socialism are inevitable. 
Wars are possible between one country in which socialism has been vic- 
torious and other, bourgeois or reactionary, countries. 

Disarmament is the ideal of socialism. There will be no wars in 
socialist society; consequently, disarmament will be achieved. But who- 
ever expects that socialism will be achieved without a social revolution 
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and the dictatorship of the proletariat is not a socialist. Dictatorship is 
state power based directly on violence. And in the twentieth century -— 
as in the age of civilisation generally — violence means neither a fist nor 
a club, but troops. To put “disarmament” in the programme is tan- 
tamount to making the general declaration: We are opposed to the use of 
arms. There is as little Marxism in this as there would be if we were to 
say: We are opposed to violence! 

It should be observed that the international discussion of this question 
was conducted mainly, if not exclusively, in the German language. The 
Germans, however. use two words, the difference between which is not 
easily rendered in Russian. One [Abriistung]. strictly speaking, means 
“disarmament”, and is used by Kautsky and the Kautskyites, for in- 
stance, in the sense of reduction of armaments. The other [Ent- 
waffnung], strictly speaking, means “disarming”, and is used mainly by 
the Lefts in the sense of abolishing militarism, abolishing all militarist 
systems. In this article we speak of the /atter demand, which is current 
among certain revolutionary Social Democrats. 

The Kautskyite advocacy of “disarmament”, which is addressed to the 
present governments of the imperialist Great Powers, is the most vulgar 
opportunism, it is bourgeois pacifism, which actually — in spite of the 
“good intentions” of the sentimental Kautskyites — serves to distract the 
workers from the revolutionary struggle. For this advocacy seeks to in- 
stil in the workers the idea that the present bourgeois governments of the 
imperialist powers are not bound to each other by thousands of threads of 
finance capital and by scores or hundreds of corresponding secret 
treaties (i.e., predatory, plundering treaties, preparing the way for im- 
perialist war).- 


H 


An oppressed class which does not strive to learn to use arms, to ac- 
quire arms, only deserves to be treated like slaves. We cannot, unless we 
have become bourgeois pacifists or opportunists, forget that we are liv- 
ing in a class society from which there is no way out, nor can there be, 
save through the class struggle and the overthrow of the power of the rul- 
ing class. 

In every class society, whether based on slavery, serfdom, or, as at 
present, on wage-labour, the oppressor class is always armed. Not only 
the modern standing army, but even the modern militia — and even in 
the most democratic bourgeois republics, Switzerland, for instance — 
represent the bourgeoisie armed against the proletariat. That is such an 
elementary truth that it is hardly necessary to dwell upon it. Suffice it to 
recall that in all capitalist countries without exception troops (including 
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the republican-democratic militia) are used against strikers. A 
bourgeoisie armed against the proletariat is one of the biggest, funda- 
mental and cardinal facts of modern capitalist society. 

And in face of this fact, revolutionary Social-Democrats are urged to 
“demand” “disarmament”! That is tantamount to complete abandonment 
of the class-struggle point of view, to renunciation of all thought of rev- 
olution. Our slogan must be: arming of the proletariat to defeat, expro- 
priate and disarm the bourgeoisie. These are the only tactics possible for 
a revolutionary class, tactics that follow logically from, and are dictated 
by, the whole objective development of capitalist militarism. Only after 
the proletariat has disarmed the bourgeoisie will it be able, without be- 
traying its world-historic mission, to consign all armaments to the scrap- 
heap. And the proletariat will undoubtedly do this, but only when this 
condition has been fulfilled, certainly not before. 

If the present war arouses among the reactionary Christian socialists, 
among the whimpering petty bourgeoisie, on/y horror and fright, only 
aversion to all use of arms, to bloodshed, death, etc., then we must say: 
Capitalist society is and has always been horror without end. And if this 
most reactionary of all wars is now preparing for that society an end in 
horror, we have no reason to fall into despair. But the disarmament “‘de- 
mand”, or more correctly. the dream of disarmament, is, objectively, 
nothing but an expression of despair at a time when, as everyone can 
see, the bourgeoisie itself is paving the way for the only legitimate and 
revolutionary war — civil war against the imperialist bourgeoisie. 

A lifeless theory, some might say, but we would remind them of two 
world-historical facts: the role of the trusts and the employment of 
women in industry, on the one hand, and the Paris Commune of 1871 
and the December 1905 uprising in Russia, on the other. 

The bourgeoisie makes it its business to promote trusts, drive women 
and children into the factories, subject them to corruption and suffering, 
condemn them to extreme poverty. We do not “demand” such develop- 
ment, we do not “support” it. We fight it. But how do we fight? We ex- 
plain that trusts and the employment of women in industry are progres- 
sive. We do not want a return to the handicraft system, pre-monopoly 
capitalism, domestic drudgery for women. Forward through the trusts, 
etc., and beyond them to socialism! 

That argument takes account of objective development and, with the 
necessary changes, applies also to the present militarisation of the popu- 
lation. Today the imperialist bourgeoisie militarises the youth as well as 
the adults, tomorrow it may begin militarising the women. Our attitude 
should be: All the better! Full speed ahead! For the faster we move, the 
nearer shall we be to the armed uprising against capitalism. How can So- 
cial-Democrats give way to fear of the militarisation of the youth, etc., 
if they have not forgotten the example of the Paris Commune? This is not 
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a “lifeless theory” or a dream. It is a fact. And it would be a sorry state 
of affairs indeed if, all the economic and political facts notwithstanding, 
Social-Democrats began to doubt that the imperialist era and imperialist 
Wars must inevitably bring about a repetition of such facts: 

A certain bourgeois observer of the Paris Commune, writing to an 
English newspaper in May 1871, said: “If the French nation consisted 
entirely of women. what a terrible nation it would be!’ Women and teen- 
age children fought in the Paris Commune side by side with the men. It 
will be no different in the coming battles for the overthrow of the 
bourgeoisie. Proletarian women will not look on passively as poorly 
armed or unarmed workers are shot down by the well-armed forces of 
the bourgeoisie. They will take to arms. as they did in 1871, and from 
the cowed nations of today — or more correctly, from the present-day 
labour movement, disorganised more by the opportunists than by the 
governments — there will undoubtedly arise, sooner or later, but with 
absolute certainly, an international league of the “terrible nations” of the 
revolutionary proletariat. 

The whole of social life is now being militarised. Imperialism is a 
fierce struggle of the Great Powers for the division and redivision of the 
world. It is therefore bound to lead to further militarisation in all coun- 
tries, even in neutral and small ones. How will proletarian women op- 
pose this? Only by cursing all war and everything military, only by de- 
manding disarmament? The women of an oppressed and really revolu- 
tionary class will never accept that shameful role. They will say to their 
sons: 

“You will soon be grown up. You will be given a gun. Take it and 
learn the military art properly. The proletarians need this knowledge not 
to shoot your brothers, the workers of other countries, as is being done 
in the present war, and as the traitors to socialism are telling you to do. 
They need it to fight the bourgeoisie of their own country, to put an end 
to exploitation, poverty and war, and not by pious wishes, but by defeat- 
ing and disarming the bourgeoisie.” 

If we are to shun such propaganda, precisely such propaganda, in con- 
nection with the present war, then we had better stop using fine words 
about international revolutionary Social-Democracy, the socialist revo- 


lution and war against war. 


MI 


The disarmament advocates object to the “armed nation” clause in the 
programme also because it more easily leads, they allege. to concessions 
to opportunism. The cardinal point, namely, the relation of disarmament 
to the class struggle and to the social revolution, we have examined 
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above. We shall now examine the relation between the disarmament de- 
mand and opportunism. One of the chief reasons why it is unacceptable 
is precisely that, together with the illusions it creates, it inevitably weak- 
ens and devitalises our struggle against opportunism. 

Undoubtedly, this struggle is the main, immediate question now con- 
fronting the International. Struggle against imperialism that is not 
closely linked with the struggle against opportunism is either an empty 
phrase or a fraud. One of the main defects of Zimmerwald and Kienthal 
— one of the main reasons why these embryos of the Third International 
may possibly end in a fiasco — is that the question of fighting oppor- 
tunism was not even raised openly, let alone solved in the sense of proc- 
laiming the need to break with the opportunists. Opportunism has 
triumphed — temporarily — in the European labour movement. Its two 
main shades are apparent in all the big countries: first, the avowed, cyn- 
ical, and therefore less dangerous social-imperialism of Messrs. 
Plekhanov, Scheidemann, Legien, Albert Thomas and Sembat, Vander- 
velde, Hyndman, Henderson, et al.; second, the concealed Kautskyite 
opportunism: Kautsky-Haase and the Social-Democratic Labour Group 
in Germany; Longuet, Pressemane, Mayéras, et al., in France; Ramsay 
MacDonald and the other leaders of the Independent Labour Party in 
England; Martov, Chkheidze, et al., in Russia; Treves and the other so- 
called Left reformists in Italy. 

Avowed opportunism is openly and directly opposed to revolution and 
to incipient revolutionary movements and outbursts. It is in direct al- 
liance with the governments, varied as the forms of this alliance may be 
— from accepting ministerial posts to participation in the war industries 
committees. The masked opportunists, the Kautskyites, are much more 
harmful and dangerous to the labour movement, because they hide their 
advocacy of alliance with the former under a cloak of plausible, pseudo- 
“Marxist” catchwords and pacifist slogans. The fight against both these 
forms of prevailing opportunism must be conducted in all fields of pro- 
letarian politics: parliament, the trade unions, strikes, the armed forces, 
etc, 

What is the main distinguishing feature of both these forms of prevail- 
ing opportunism? 

It is that the concrete question of the connection between the present 
war and revolution, and the other concrete questions of revolution, are 
hushed up, concealed, or treated with an eye to police prohibitions. And 
this despite the fact that before the war the connection between this im- 
pending war and the proletarian revolution was emphasised innumerable 
times, both unofficially, and officially in the Basle Manifesto. 

The main defect of the disarmament demand is its evasion of all the 
concrete questions of revolution. Or do the advocates of disarmament 
stand for an altogether new kind of revolution, unarmed revolution? 
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IV 


To proceed. We are by no means opposed to the fight for reforms. 
And we do not wish to ignore the sad possibility — if the worst comes 
to the worst — of mankind going through a second imperialist war, if 
revolution does not come out of the present war, in spite of the numerous 
outbursts of mass unrest and mass discontent and in spite of our efforts. 
We favour a programme of reforms directed also against the oppor- 
tunists. They would be only too glad if we left the struggle for reforms 
entirely to them and sought escape from sad reality in a nebulous “disar- 
mament” fantasy. “Disarmament” means simply running away from un- 
pleasant reality, not fighting it. 

Incidentally, certain Lefts fail to give a sufficiently concrete answer 
on the defence of the fatherland issue, and that is a major defect of their 
attitude. Theoretically, it is much more correct. and in practice im- 
measurably more important, to say that in the present imperialist war de- 
fence of the fatherland is a bourgeois-reactionary deception, than to take 
a “general” stand against defence of the fatherland under “all” cir- 
cumstances. That is wrong and, besides, does not “strike” at the oppor- 
tunists, those direct enemies of the workers in the labour parties. 

In working out a concrete and practically necessary answer on the 
question of a militia we should say: We are not in favour of a bourgeois 
militia; we are in favour only of a proletarian militia. Therefore, “not a 
penny, not a man”, not only for a standing army, but even for a 
bourgeois militia, even in countries hke the United States, or Switzer- 
land, Norway. etc. The more so that in the freest republican countries 
(e.g., Switzerland) we see that the militia is being increasingly Prus- 
sianised, and prostituted by being used against strikers. We can demand 
popular election of officers, abolition of military law, equal rights for 
foreign and native-born workers (a point particularly important for those 
imperialist states which, like Switzerland, are more and more blatantly 
exploiting larger numbers of foreign workers, while denying them al! 
rights). Further, we can demand the right of every hundred, say, inhabit- 
ants of a given country to form voluntary military-training associations, 
with free election of instructors paid by the state, etc. Only under these 
conditions could the proletariat acquire military training for itself and not 
for its slave-owners; and the need for such training is tmperatively dic- 
tated by the interests of the proletariat. The Russian revolution showed 
that every success of the revolutionary movement, even a partial success 
like the seizure of a certain city, a certain factory town, or winning over 
a certain section of the army, inevitably compels the victorious pro- 


letariat to carry out just such a programme. 
Lastly, it stands to reason that opportunism can never be defeated by 
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mere programmes; it can only be defeated by deeds. The greatest, and 
fatal, error of the bankrupt Second International was that its words did 
not correspond to its deeds, that it cultivated the habit of unscrupulous 
revolutionary phrase-mongering (note the present attitude of Kautsky 
and Co. towards the Basle Manifesto). In approaching the demand for 
disarmament from this aspect we must first of all raise the question of its 
objective significance. Disarmament as a social idea, i.e.. an idea that 
springs from, and can affect, a certain social environment, and is not the 
invention of some crackpot or group, springs, evidently, from the pecul- 
iar “tranquil” conditions prevailing, by way of exception, in certain 
small states which have for a fairly long time stood aside from the 
world’s path of war and bloodshed, and hope to remain that way. To be 
convinced of this, we have only to consider the arguments advanced, for 
instance, by the Norwegian advocates of disarmament. “We are a small 
country,” they say. “Our army is small; there is nothing we can do 
against the Great Powers (and, consequently, nothing we can do to resist 
forcible involvement in an imperialist alliance with one or the other 
Great-Power group!). We want to be left in peace in our backwoods and 
continue our backwoods politics, demand disarmament. compulsory ar- 
bitration, permanent neutrality, etc.” (“permanent” after the Belgian 
fashion, no doubt?). 

The petty striving of petty states to hold aloof, the petty-bourgeois de- 
sire to keep as far away as possible from the great battles of world his- 
tory, to take advantage of one’s relatively monopolistic position in order 
to remain in hidebound passivity — this is the objective social environ- 
ment which may ensure the disarmament idea a certain degree of success 
and a certain degree of popularity in some of the small states. That striv- 
ing is, of course, reactionary and is based entirely on illusions, for, in 
one way or another, imperialism draws the small states into the vortex of 
world economy and world politics. 

Let us cite the case of Switzerland. Her imperialist environment ob- 
jectively prescribes fvo courses to the labour movement. The oppor- 
tunists, in alliance with the bourgeoisie, are seeking to turn the country 
into a republican-democratic monopolistic federation that would thrive 
on profits from imperialist bourgeois tourists, and to make this “tran- 
quil” monopolistic position as profitable and as tranquil as possible. Ac- 
tually, this 1s a policy of alliance between a small privileged stratum of 
the workers of a small privileged country and the bourgeoisie of that 
country against the mass of the proletariat. The genuine Swiss Social- 
Democrats are striving to use Switzerland’s relative freedom, her “inter- 
national” position (proximity to the most cultured countries, the fact that 
Switzerland, thank God, does not have “a separate language of her 
own’, but uses three world languages) to extend, consolidate and 
strengthen the revolutionary alliance of the revolutionary elements of the 
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proletariat of the whole of Europe. Let's help our own bourgeoisie retain 
as long as possible its monopoly of the supertranquil trade in the charms 
of the Alps: perhaps a penny or two will fall to our share — such is the 
objective content of the Swiss opportunists’ policy. Let us help weld the 
alliance of the revolutionary sections of the French, German and Italian 
proletariat for the overthrow of the bourgeoisie — such is the objective 
content of the Swiss revolutionary Social-Democrats’ policy. Unfortu- 
nately, it is still being carried out far from adequately by the Swiss 
“Lefts”, and the splendid decision of the 1915 Aarau Party Congress (ac- 
ceptance of the revolutionary mass struggle) is still largely a dead letter. 
But that is not the point we are discussing at the moment. 

The question that interests us now is: Does the disarmament demand 
correspond to this revolutionary trend among the Swiss Social-Demo- 
crats? It obviously does not. Objectively, the “demand” for disarmament 
corresponds to the opportunist, narrow national line of a labour move- 
ment, a line that is restricted by the outlook of a small state. Objectively, 
“disarmament” is an extremely national, specifically national pro- 
gramme of small states; it is certainly not the international programme of 
international revolutionary Social-Democracy. 


P.S. In the last issue of the English Socialist Review (September 
1916). organ of the opportunist Independent Labour Party, we find, on 
page 287, the resolution of the party's Newcastle Conference — refusal 
to support any war waged by any government even if “nominally” itis a 
war of “defence”. And in an editorial on page 205 of the same issue we 
read the following declaration: “In no degree do we approve the Sinn 
Fein rebellion [the Irish Rebellion of 1916]. We do not approve armed 
rebellion at all, any more than any other form of militarism and war.” 

Is there any need to prove that these “anti-militarists”, that such advo- 
cates of disarmament, not in a small, but in a big country, are the most 
pernicious opportunists? And yet, theoretically, they are quite right in 
regarding insurrection as one “form” of militarism and war.0 


The ISC After Kienthal 


After the Kienthal conference the International Socialist Bureau Execu- 
tive Committee undertook another round of attempts to call an inter- 
national conference of the right-wing Social Democratic leaderships. 
The Socialist parties of the United States and Argentina had called on 
the ISB Executive Committee to convene a conference of Socialist par- 
ties of the nonbelligerent countries. The paralysis of the bureau en- 
dangered the unity of the International, they maintained, for it 
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threatened to provoke the ISC into declaring itself an autonomous 
body.** 


A May Day appeal of the discredited International Executive Commit- 
tee called such a conference and also asked all Socialist parties to 
make proposals for the future peace treaties. This renewed attempt to 
reactivate the ISB tested the real intentions of those who voted at 
Kienthal for the “arrest warrant” against the ISB. Gregory Zinoviev 
summed up the outcome of Kienthal and the response to this new ISB 
initiative as follows in the June 10 issue of Sotsial-Demokrat. 


Zimmerwald—Kienthal” 
by Gregory Zinoviev 


Two points of view; two policies. Some consider that the Second In- 
ternational has collapsed and that the fire of wor!d war is forging the pre- 
conditions for the Third International, freed from opportunism and 
nationalism. Others do not understand the character either of the war or 
of the crisis socialism is now undergoing. The whole contemporary 
period appears to them to be an episode that will pass away together with 
the war. The old organization will arise again, with its international bu- 
reau at its head. The wayward brothers will once more return to their 
senses; the “misunderstandings” will be set straight, and then “why not 
indeed have everyone grant each other an amnesty?”, as P. Axelrod said 
to the commission. ... 

Without a doubt the second Zimmerwald conference represents a step 
forward. The influence of the left was greater by far than at Zimmer- 
wald. The prejudices against the Left have diminished. Is it correct to 
say, however, that the die is cast, that the Zimmerwaldists are finally on 
the road to a split with the offical “Socialists,” and that Zimmerwald rep- 
resents the embryo of the Third International? No, we cannot say that in 
clear conscience. We can only say that the chances of such a turn of 
events, which would be so favorable for socialism, are greater than they 
were after Zimmerwald. But renewed wavering and renewed conces- 
sions to the social chauvinists are very possible, particularly after the 
war, when their masters, the bourgeoisie, will permit them to talk in 
more “left-wing” terms. No illusions! There is a large right wing among 
the Zimmerwaldists. There is no guarantee that it will stay with us 
through to the end. 

The enlarged International Socialist Committee in Bern, charged by 
the conference with the resolution of a number of important questions, 
met after its conclusion. Among other items, it took up how to deal with 
the conference of neutrals that Huysmans and company are calling for 
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the middle of June. Martov proposed to recommend participation. And 
his motion received five votes, half of the gathering. Another five votes 
went to Zinoviev's motion to stand by the position of the Kienthal reso- 
lution. 

What does this signify? It means that as soon as a small chance ap- 
pears of being “seduced.” half of the Zimmerwaldists willingly offer 
themselves for seduction. ... 

Two programs, two camps, two worlds, two Internationals. That is 
how the movement is developing; that is where the current crisis is tak- 
ing us. The workers of Russia can make a significant contribution to 
speeding up the achievement of this goal. 

There can be no unity between Socialists and the servants of the 
bourgeoisie. Muranov and Petrovsky in Russia, Liebknecht in Ger- 
many, Hoglund and Heden in Sweden, MacLean in Britain: they are our 
real comrades, thrown in prison by the governments of their “‘father- 
lands” — they are the authentic representatives of the idea of a new 
workers International. 

For the Third International!O 


The conference of the official Socialist parties of nonbelligerent coun- 
tries called by the ISB’s May Day appeal was held July 31 in The Hague. 
It was small and lacked authority. In addition to Dutch delegates, it 
was attended only by one delegate each from Sweden, Denmark, the 
United States, and Argentina. The pacifist appeal issued by the confer- 
ence was rebuffed by the chauvinist leaderships in the Entente coun- 
tries. These forces held firm to the “win the war” policies of their rul- 
ing classes, and maintained their refusal to meet with the Socialist par- 
ties of Germany or Austria-Hungary. 


The social chauvinists in the camp of German imperialism, confronted 
with the military impasse faced by German imperialism and the menac- 
ing growth of workers’ unrest, adopted a more flexible policy. In Au- 
gust 1916 they called in the Reichstag for a compromise peace. They 
also favored reconvening the ISB. 


Analogous demands were advanced by the Pressemane-Longuet op- 
position current in the French Socialist Party. It won growing support 
during 1916 for the reconvening of the ISB. The French majority was 
able, however, to win the approval of the party’s national council on 
August 7 for a proposal for a conference limited to the Socialist parties 
in the Entente countries. The ISB Executive Committee endorsed this 
move and undertook to organize it for January 1917. Once again the 
Zimmerwald forces divided: the Bolshevik Central Committee de- 
cided to boycott the conference, while the Italian Socialist Party ini- 
tially decided to attend.” 
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The costly and exhausting military campaigns of 1916 still gave no clear 
advantage to either side of the imperialist conflict. On December 12 
the four Central Powers offered to begin peace negotiations im- 
mediately. They said nothing, however, of the conditions they would 
demand for the conclusion of peace, and bolstered their “offer” with 
a boastful reference to their military gains and their determination to 
hold out until victory. This so-called peace offer was not designed to 
obtain a favorable response from the Entente, and its rejection duly 
followed in January. 


On December 18 President Woodrow Wilson of the United States in- 
vited both warring camps to declare their war aims, and suggested a 
compromise peace. Both the Entente and German governments 
couched their replies to ensure that nothing came of Wilson’s over- 
ture. Both sides conducted maneuvers over peace terms in order to 
mobilize even greater strength in the drive for military victory. The 
German “peace offer” was part of the preparations for its campaign of 
unrestricted submarine warfare, launched in 1917. Wilson’s move, in 
turn, was a further step to prepare for the U.S. government's entry 
into the war on the side of the Entente. Only four months later, on 
April 6, 1917, the U.S. government declared war on the Central Pow- 
ers. 


Among the masses of working people in the warring countries, how- 
ever, the peace maneuvers and Wilson’s statement evoked a wave of 
hope and illusion that the war could end rapidly. They also had a 
strong effect on the pacifist wing of the Zimmerwald movement. 


Lenin commented on the new turn of events as follows in the January 
31, 1917, issue of Sotsial-Demokrat. 


A Turn in World Politics?” 
by V.I. Lenin 


There is something of a holiday atmosphere in the pacifist camp. The 
virtuous bourgeois of the neutral countries are rejoicing: “We’ve made 
our little pile out of war profits and high prices; isn’t it time to stop? We 
can’t make more profits anyway, and the people’s patience may not last 
to the very end.” 

Why shouldn’t they rejoice when Wilson “himself” “paraphrases” the 
pacifist declaration of the Italian Socialist Party, which only just recently 
passed an official and solemn resolution in Kienthal to the effect that so- 
cial-pacifism is utterly unsound? 

Is it surprising that in Avanti! Turati exults at Wilson’s having para- 
phrased their, Italian, “pseudo-socialist” pacifist phrases? Is it Surprising 
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that, in Le Populaire, the French social-pacifists and Kautskyites lov- 
ingly “unite” with Turati and Kautsky. who published in the German So- 
ctal-Democratic press five particularly foolish pacifist articles, which 
also, of course, “paraphrase” the talk events have brought to the fore 
about a nice little democratic peace? 

And the present talk does differ from the previous talk in that there is 
some objective ground for it. This ground was created by the turn in 
world politics from imperialist war, which brought the peoples utter 
misery and the greatest betrayal of socialism by Messrs. Plekhanov, Al- 
bert Thomas. Legien. Scheidemann, etc., towards an imperialist peace, 
which will bring the peoples the greatest deception in the form of pious 
phrases, semi-reforms, semi-concessions, etc. 

This turn has taken place. 

One cannot know at the present moment — even those who direct im- 
perialist policy, the financial kings and the crowned robbers, are not in 
a position to determine this exactly — when this imperialist peace will 
come, what changes in the course of the war will precede it, what the de- 
tails of that peace will be. Nor is that important. What is important is the 
fact that a turn towards peace has been made; the important thing is the 
fundamental character of that peace. And these two circumstances have 
been made sufficiently clear by the preceding development of events. 


Kautsky’s response to these maneuvers is expressed in his resolution 
on the peace question, printed below, which was adopted by the Jan- 
uary 7, 1917, conference of the opposition in the German SPD. 


For a Peace of Reconciliation?’ 
by Kar] Kautsky 


Comrades! 

The International calls on the Socialist parties, in keeping with the 
Stuttgart, Copenhagen, and Basel congress decisions, to intervene upon 
the outbreak of war for its speedy termination. 

Accordingly, the German Social Democratic Opposition has always 
opposed the slogan of holding out for victory. and demanded that the 
government make known its desire for peace. The Opposition did not 
wait for the government's blessing to begin its propaganda for peace. 

The Opposition has not demanded willingness to accept peace at any 
price. Neither has it favored a mere statement of readiness for peace, 
without any further specification of its conditions. What the Opposition 
has demanded is willingness to accept a peace in which there is neither 
victor nor vanquished; a peace of reconciliation without violation of 


rights. 
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The German Social Democratic Opposition regards the imperial chan- 
cellor’s December 12 declaration on his government's desire for peace 
as a symptom of a budding desire for peace in ruling circles. However, 
we cannot recognize the form of this declaration as an appropriate means 
to achieve the goal of peace. 

The imperial chancellor proclaimed Germany the victor in the World 
War. Such boasting about victories achieved, like announcements of 
victories to come, can only make the conclusion of peace more difficult. 
In addition the imperial chancellor refrained from any detailed expost- 
tion of Germany's war aims. Neither of the two great-power alliances 
has yet made known war aims that could facilitate the opening of negoti- 
ations. This fateful default flows from the power the parties of war still 
hold in the ruling classes. Their influence must be broken before peace 
can be achieved. That will not be done by diplomatic transactions behind 
the scenes, but only by the pressure of the masses on their governments. 
Genuine readiness for peace will emerge not from respect for the “civil 
peace” but only from this political struggle. It requires lifting the state of 
siege and implementing freedom of the press and association. 

The struggle for peace must also be waged internationally to be vic- 
torious. It cannot remain one-sided. The new situation created by the 
chancellor’s peace offer and by Wilson's intervention requires more than 
ever the international unity of the parties of proletarian socialism, who 
are called on to be the foremost champions of peace. Those who have 
never abandoned the spirit of international unity and have already uti- 
lized every opportunity to emphasize its urgency, as for example at Zim- 
merwald and Kienthal, must unambiguously proclaim their common 
stand today. This is all the more necessary since expressing this unity is 
inhibited by government power and by the attitude of many Socialist 
party majorities. 

We consider that in all the belligerent countries the time has come for 
the Socialist parties to insistently demand that their governments make 
known the precise goals for which they are waging war. They must op- 
pose all goals that would signify the humiliation of any of the affected 
peoples or any injury to their conditions of existence. Socialists every- 
where must struggle against all parties and governments that wish to pro- 
long the war to achieve such goals. 

As a democratic and an international party, the Social Democracy af- 
firms the principle of the right of all peoples to self-determination. But 
the German Social Democratic Opposition does not have enough confi- 
dence in any bourgeois government to confer on it the mission of liberat- 
ing nationalities through war. That can be achieved only by the victori- 
ous proletariat. 

Yet we are not indifferent to the freedom and self-determination of na- 
tions within the bourgeois order. We must work resolutely to prevent 
this situation from being worsened in comparison to pre-war conditions. 
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We reject any transfer of territory that has not been approved by the at- 
fected population. In keeping with its congress decisions, the Interna- 
tional must above all demand an international agreement for the resolu- 
tion of all conflicts through arbitration courts and universal arms limi- 
fation. 

The arms race is one of the most powerful causes of this war and 
stamping it out is the first precondition for preventing future ones. Here 
Is an opening to advance beyond the pre-war status quo, and to achieve 
progress for all. without disadvantage to any of the belligerents. Here 
the material advantage. which some seek in vain to obtain through repa- 
rations, can indeed be achieved in a superior form: each billion saved 
through reduction in war expenditures is equivalent to the interest from 
a war indemnity of twenty billion. 

A treaty for disarmament and arbitration courts will also provide the 
strongest guarantee against future aggression that is possible under 
capitalism through the shaping of the conditions of peace. 

The most solid rampart in defense of peace, of course, can only be a 
politically powerful and intellectually independent proletariat, playing a 
most vital role in foreign policy, which should be conducted in the full 
view of public opinion. 

Proletarian power and class independence. openness and clarity in tts 
policies; internal unity and international solidarity — that is what will 
bring peace and secure the peace.O 


The Internationale Group assailed Kautsky’s pacifist position in one of 
its underground Spartacus letters, printed below. 


Wilsonian Socialism” 


“What the Opposition has demanded is willingness to accept a peace 
in which there is neither victor nor vanquished, a peace of reconciliation 
without violation of rights.” Here we have the cornerstone of the man- 
ifesto. “A peace of reconciliation”! This “reconciliation” is indeed the 
prime achievement of Kautsky’s intellectual labor, and he has been pro- 
moting it ever since he recovered from having caved in when the war 
began and wriggled back to the “middle position.” 

“Be reconciled, be reconciled!” the Working Group and Kautsky call 
out to the warring powers, just like a peaceloving little Philistine ad- 
monishing his quarreling neighbors to be reasonable. But what does 
such a “reconciliation” mean in this World War? Nothing other than a re- 
conciliation between Bethmann, Lloyd George, Sazonov or Mihukov, 
and Ribot on the political make-up of Europe for the next decade. That 
signifies turning everything over to the same bourgeois secret diplo- 
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macy, the same governmental cabinet magicians toward whom we have 
expressed the deepest mistrust in countless resolutions, articles, and 
speeches. Indeed we have laid them with the blame for the war, and de- 
manded that they be swept away. And “oppositional” Social Democrats 
are now keen for such a reconciliation, and call for it, and recommend it 
to the proletariat as the goal of its peace policy! 

The goal of Haase, Ledebour, and Kautsky in this is merely to ensure 
that things are done “without violation of rights” and that there are “no 
victors and no vanquished.” But the “victors and vanquished” that Haase 
and Ledebour refer to are the same thing that the Deutsche Tageszeitung 
[German Daily News] and the militarists designate with the words, vic- 
torious and vanquished governments. Yet our farseeing politicians, 
under the leadership of their profound theoretician, have not noticed that 
if bourgeois diplomacy shapes the peace, if the international and, above 
all, the German proletariat do not arise from their present terrible defeat 
to Impose a peace and shape it through revolutionary class action, then 
the proletariat as a class, then socialism as a policy can only emerge the 
losers and capitalism the winner in this war. 

They have not noticed that every reconciliation of the bourgeois gov- 
ernments is a conspiracy against the European proletariat, and even if in- 
ternational state boundaries were to be completely restored after the war 
as they were before, the national and international political situation and 
social class relationships will, nonetheless, be fully transformed. 

The only concern of these people is that no national contingent of im- 
perialism triumph decisively over any other. For them, the “reconcilia- 
tion” of the imperialists over the body of international socialism and the 
retum to prewar conditions is sufficient. They long for the political 
status quo of Europe of the past and do not understand that it was pre- 
cisely this status quo that led to the unprecedented upsurge of im- 
perialism and the outbreak of the World War.0 


Italy was another country where bourgeois “peace” maneuvers drove 
a wedge between right-wing and left-wing Zimmerwaldists. Lenin 
cited a speech of the centrist party leader Filippo Turati to show how 
Socialist pacifism could slide over into support of outright imperialist 
expansionism. 


Turati Favors ‘Rectification of Frontiers’? 
by V.I. Lenin 


On December 17, Turati delivered a speech in Parliament, one pas- 
sage of which caused an unusual and deserved sensation. This is the pas- 
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Sage, quoted from the report in Avanti: 

“Let us assume that a discussion similar to the one proposed by Ger- 
many is able, in the main, to settle such questions as the evacuation of 
Belgium and France, the restoration of Rumania, Serbia and, if you will, 
Montenegro, I will add the rectification of the Italian frontiers in regard 
to what is indisputably Italian and corresponds to guarantees of a strategi- 
cal character”. ... At this point the bourgeois and chauvinist Chamber 
interrupts Turati, and from all sides the shout goes up: “Excellent! So 
you too want all this! Long live Turati! Long live Turati!” . . 

Apparently. Turati realised that there was something wrong about this 
bourgeois enthusiasm and tried to “correct” himself and “explain”. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “there is no occasion for irrelevant jesting. It is 
one thing to admit the relevance and right of national unity, which we 
have always recognised, but it is quite another thing to provoke, or jus- 
tify, war for this aim.” 

But neither Turati’s “explanation”. nor the articles in Avanti! in his 
defence. nor Turati’s letter of December 21, nor the article by a certain 
“B.B.” in the Zurich Volksrecht can “correct” or explain away the fact 
that Turati gave himself away! .. . Or, more correct, not Turati, but the 
whole of socialist pacifism represented by Kautsky, and, as we shall see 
below, the French “Kautskyites”, gave itself away. The Italian 
bourgeois press was right in seizing upon and exulting over this passage 
in Turati’s speech. 

The above-mentioned “B.B.” tried to defend Turati by arguing that 
the latter referred only to “the right of nations to self-determination”. 

Poor defence! What has this to do with “the right of nations to self-de- 
termination”, which, as everyone knows, the Marxist programme re- 
gards — and the programme of international democracy has always re- 
garded — as referring to the defence of oppressed nations? What has it 
to do with the imperialist war, i.e., a war for the division of colonies, a 
war for the oppression of foreign countries, a war among predatory and 
oppressing powers to decide which of them shall oppress more foreign 
nations? 

How does this argument about self-determination of nations, used to 
justify an imperialist, not national, war, differ from the speeches of 
Alexinsky, Hervé and Hyndman? 


Events in France also showed a widening split in the Zimmerwald 
movement. The centrist current in the French Socialist Party led by 
Jean Longuet and Adrien Pressemane grew throughout 1916, and won 
the support of almost half the delegates at the December 1916 party 
congress. Its positions were more conservative than those of the 
Ledebour-Hoffmann forces at Zimmerwald: it supported national de- 
fense, voted for war credits, and in its majority opposed the Zimmer- 
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wald movement. Its pacifist orientation, however, distinguished it 
from the “win the war” chauvinism of the party majority. 


While the majority forces refused to countenance any meeting with 
German SPD representatives, the Longuet current campaigned for re- 
convening the International Socialist Bureau. One of its adherents 
explained that “we must go to The Hague if we don’t want others to go 
back to Zimmerwald.”*" 


Among the French Zimmerwaldists organized in the Committee for 
the Resumption of International Relations, Merrheim and Bourderon 
were attracted to the centrist current of Longuet and Pressemane, 
while others like Rosmer and Monatte fought for a revolutionary 
orientation. In August 1916 Trotsky presented a resolution to the Zim- 
merwald committee in Paris calling for a sharp political fight against 
the Longuet current. 


How could Longuet call for Socialists to withdraw from the govern- 
ment, Trotsky asked, while continuing to advocate national defense 
and the union sacrée, the French version of “civil peace”? “The anti- 
ministerialism of the Longuet forces, inconsistent from beginning to 
end, aims only to appease workers’ aroused socialist consciousness 
through concessions on secondary issues, and to divert them from a 
genuine struggle against the war.” 


“From the point of view of Zimmerwald, which is that of the revolu- 
tionary class struggle,” Trotsky’s resolution continued, “there is no 
principled difference between the positions of Longuet and of Re- 
naudel. And if we really want to combat the social-patriotic corruption 
and abasement of the workers’ movement, we must tell workers ev- 
erywhere the plain truth about Longuetism. It is an indispensable 
weapon of the bourgeois state, a harmless and tame socialism that 
uses inoffensive scraps of the phraseology and program of inter- 
nationalism to politically exploit the masses.”* 


After an extended debate, a modified version of Trotsky’s resolution 
was adopted. Its predictions were fulfilled in December, for just as the 
Longuet current came close to winning a majority at the party con- 
gress, a realignment took place, which found minority and majority 
alike voting together for a pacifist position inspired by Woodrow Wil- 
son and his December 18 “peace” maneuver. Merrheim, Bourderon, 
Brizon, and other right-wing Zimmerwaldists were caught up in the 
wave of Wilsonian pacifism, and quit the French Zimmerwald commit- 
tee in early 1917. Renaming itself in 1919 the “Committee for the Third 


International,” it was to be instrumental in building the French Com- 
munist Party.” 


A similar evolution took place in Switzerland. While the center and Jeft 
currents had joined at the November 1915 convention of the Swiss So- 
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cial Democratic Party to win a majority for Zimmerwald, at the 
November 1916 convention the Zimmerwald Left, acting alone, won a 
majority for its key resolution on asserting party control over its par- 
liamentary fraction. In January 1917 Robert Grimm allied with right- 
wing forces to postpone a key party congress on the war question, 
against the left-wing opposition of Nobs, Platten, Munzenberg, and 
Naine. 


In Sweden, three left Socialists withdrew from the Socialist parliamen- 
tary fraction in May 1916, beginning a split that was to lead in May 1917 
to the formation of the Left Socialist Party, which was to become the 
Swedish Communist Party. 


The International Socialist Committee took up the peace maneuvers of 
the imperialist powers at its December 27, 1916, meeting. Surveying 
the actions of each government, the statement asked: 


“What about the note of the President of the United States? It cannot 
lose the character, scarcely disguised, of a war note. Very well, if Wil- 
son wishes peace, America should stop every individual, without any 
exception, from gaining billions on war deliveries and, with that as 
proof, appear before the world as an apostle of peace. 


“Truly, even today the governments do not want peace, because the 
leaders of the war fear the inevitable settling of accounts which must 
follow, and others find war profits more attractive than the highest in- 
terests and human rights. There is only one power that can force them 
to conclude peace: the awakened force of the international pro- 
letariat, the firm will to turn one’s weapons not against one’s own 
brothers but against the internal enemy in every country. "° 


Yet despite the militant phrases of this appeal, the ISC was no closer to 
agreement on how to reconstruct the international workers’ move- 
ment. The December ISC meeting divided sharply once again on pro- 
posals for international conferences that would include chauvinist-led 


Socialist parties. 


When the Russian revolution broke out in March (February) 1917, the 
crisis of the Zimmerwald movement remained as one of the problems 
of international socialism to be resolved by revolutionary Socialists. 


Lenin singled out this crisis in the seventeenth of his “April Theses,” 
written on his arrival in revolutionary Petrograd after the February rev- 
olution. “From the very outset,” he wrote, “the Zimmerwald Interna- 
tional adopted a vacillating, ‘Kautskyite’, ‘Centrist’ position, which im- 
mediately compelled the Zimmerwald Left to dissociate itself, to sepa- 
rate itself from the rest, and to issue its own manifesto (published in 
Switzerland in Russian, German and French). 


“The chief shortcoming of the Zimmerwald International, and the 
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cause of its collapse (for politically and ideologically it has already col- 
lapsed), was its vacillation and indecision on such a momentous issue 
of crucial practical significance as that of breaking completely with so- 
cial-chauvinism and the old social-chauvinist International, headed by 
Vandervelde and Huysmans at The Hague (Holland), etc.” 


Just before the Russian February revolution, Lenin wrote draft theses 
summarizing his conclusions on the work of the Zimmerwald Left and 
the experience of the Zimmerwald movement, and indicating the next 
stage in the struggle to launch the Third International. 


Theses for an Appeal 
to the International Socialist Committee 
and All Socialist Parties”? 
by V.I. Lenin 


Rough Draft 


|. The turn in world politics, from imperialist war to open appeals by 
a number of bourgeois governments for an imperialist peace, coincides 
with a turn in the development of world socialism. 

2. The first turn has produced a spate of pious and sentimental 
pacifist phrases, promises and pledges, with which the imperialist 
bourgeoisie and the imperialist governments seek to deceive the peoples 
and “peacefully” condition them to obediently bear the whole cost of the 
predatory war, peacefully disarm the millions of proletarians and cover 
up. by paltry concessions, the preparation for a deal to divide up the col- 
onies and financially (also politically if possible) strangle weak nations. 
This deal comprises the sum and substance of the projected imperialist 
peace and is a direct continuation of the existing secret predatory agree- 
ments, particularly those concluded during the war, between all the 
powers of both warring imperialist coalitions. 

3. The second turn consists in a “reconciliation” between the social- 
chauvinists, who have betrayed socialism and defected to bourgeois 
nationalism or imperialism, and the Zimmerwald Right wing, as repre- 
sented by Kautsky and Co. in Germany, Turati and Co. in Italy, Lon- 
guet-Pressemane-Merrheim in France, etc. By uniting on a basis of 
empty, meaningless and non-committal pacifist phrases, which in prac- 
tice serve to disguise imperialist policy and imperialist peace, embellish 
them instead of exposing them, these two trends are taking a decisive 
step towards the greatest deception of the workers, towards consolidat- 
ing the domination in the labour movement of a bourgeois labour policy 
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veiled by socialist phraseology, the domination of leaders and privileged 
sections of the working class that have helped the governments and the 
bourgeoisie wage this predatory imperialist war on the pleas of “defend- 
ing the fatherland”. 

4. Social-pacifist policy, or the policy of social-pacifist phraseology, 
now predominates in the socialist parties of the chief European countries 
(see Kautsky’s five pacifist articles in the German Social-Democratic 
press and, appearing at the same time. the statement of the social-im- 
perialist leaders in the Chemnitz Volksstimme that they are fully pre- 
pared for peace and unity with the Kautskyites on a basis of pacifist 
phrases: the January 7, 1917 pacifist manifesto of the German 
Kautskyite opposition”’; the Longuetists and Renaudel and Co. voting 
together at the French Socialist Party Congress, and Jouhaux and Mer- 
rheim, also Broutchoux, at the General Confederation of Labour Con- 
gress, for resolutions composed of misleading pacifist phrases; a similar 
pacifist statement by Turati on December 17, 1916, and the defence of 
his position by the entire Socialist Party of Italy). Whatever the terms of 
the peace now being prepared between the present, i.e., bourgeois, gov- 
ernments of both imperialist coalitions, this policy signifies the conver- 
sion of socialist and syndicalist (Jouhaux and Merrheim) organisations 
into a fool of government intrigue and secret imperialist diplomacy. .. . 

7. That being the objective state of affairs, it is the obvious and im- 
perative task of every sincere socialist policy, every honest proletarian 
policy (not to speak of conscious Marxist policy) first of all and above ail 
consistently, systematically, boldly and unreservedly to expose the 
pacifist and democratic hypocrisy of one’s own government and one’s 
own bourgeoisie. Lacking that, all talk of socialism, syndicalism, inter- 
nationalism is a sheer deception of the people. For exposure of annexa- 
tions by one’s imperialist rivals (regardless of whether they are named or 
merely implied, by denouncing annexations “generally” or by similar 
“diplomatic” methods of concealing one’s thoughts) is the direct con- 
cern, the direct business, of a// venal journalists, all imperialists, includ- 
ing those that parade as socialists, such as Scheidemann and Co., Sem- 
bat and Co., Plekhanov and Co., etc. ... 

9. A policy designed not to mislead the workers, but to open their 
eyes to reality, should consist in the following: 

(a) Socialists in every country must now, when the question of peace 
is so directly posed, unfailingly and more vigorously than usual expose 
their own government and their own bourgeoisie. They must expose the 
secret agreements they have concluded, and are concluding, with their 
imperialist allies for the division of colonies, spheres of influence, Joint 
financial undertakings in other countries, buying up of shares, monopoly 
arrangements, concessions, etc. 

For in this, and in this alone, lies the real, not deceptive, basis and 
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substance of the imperialist peace now being prepared. Everything else 
is meant to deceive the people. Those who vow and swear by these 
catchwords are not really supporting a democratic peace without annexa- 
tions, etc., for real support means exposing, in practice, one’s own 
bourgeoisie, which by its actions is destroying these principles of true 
socialism and true democracy.... 

For the Socialist of another country cannot expose the government 
and bourgeoisie of a country at war with “his own” nation, and not only 
because he does not know that country’s language, history, specific fea- 
tures, etc., but also because such exposure is part of imperialist intrigue, 
and not an internationalist duty. 

He is not an internationalist who vows and swears by inter- 
nationalism. Only he is an internationalist who in a really internationalist 
way combats his own bourgeoisie, his own social-chauvinists, his own 
Kautskyites. 

(b) In every country the Socialist must above al] emphasise in all his 
propaganda the need to distrust not only every political phrase of his own 
government, but also every political phrase of his own social- 
chauvinists, who in reality serve that government. 

(c) In every country the Socialists must above all explain to the 
masses the indisputable truth that a genuinely enduring and genuinely 
democratic peace (without annexations, etc.) can now be achieved only 
if it is concluded not by the present bourgeois governments, or by 
bourgeois governments in general, but by proletarian governments that 
have overthrown the rule of the bourgeoisie and are proceeding to ex- 
propriate it. ... 

(d) In every country the socialist must explain to the masses the indis- 
putable truth that, if the phrase “democratic peace” is to be taken seri- 
ously, sincerely and honestly, and not merely used as a false Christian 
phrase meant to conceal an imperialist peace, then the workers have 
only one means of really achieving such a peace right now. That means 
is to turn their weapons against their own government (i.e., follow the 
advice of Karl Liebknecht, for which he has been sentenced to hard 
labour. He urged, in other words, what our Party manifesto of 
November 1, 1914 defined as turning the imperialist war into a civil war 
of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie and for socialism).*® 

To what extent such an attempt is feasible, from the standpoint of the 
sentiment of the broad masses, can only be proved by launching this type 
of agitation and propaganda everywhere and in the most resolute and 
energetic way; by giving the most sincere and devoted support to all rev- 
olutionary manifestations of the mounting mass resentment, to the 
strikes and demonstrations that are forcing the Russian bourgeoisie 
frankly to admit that the revolution is on the march, and have forced 
Helfferich to declare in the Reichstag: “Better to keep the Left Social- 
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Democrats in prison than to have Potsdam Square littered with corpses,” 
1.e., to admit that the masses are responding to agitation by the Left. 

In any case, the alternative which socialists must clearly place before 
the masses is this: either continue to kill each other for capitalist profits, 
put up with the high cost of living, hunger, the burden of a debt running 
into billions, and accept the farce of an imperialist truce veiled by dem- 
ocratic and reformist promises, or rise in revolt against the bourgeoisie. 

A revolutionary party which openly. before the whole world, 
threatened the governments with “proletarian revolution” in the event of 
such a war as is now being waged, would be committing moral suicide 
if it did not urge the workers, and the masses generally, to direct all 
thought and effort towards revolt, now that the masses are so excellently 
armed, so excellently trained in the art of warfare, and fed up with the 
absurdity of this criminal imperialist shambles, which up to now they 
have been helping. 

(e) Socialists must centre their activity on the struggle against reform- 
ism, which has always corrupted the revolutionary labour movement by 
injecting bourgeois tdeas, and has now assumed a somewhat special 
form, namely: “reliance” on the reforms the bourgeoisie is supposed to 
carry out after the war! Reformists argue that in urging, popularising and 
preparing the socialist revolution of the proletariat, we are “losing sight” 
of the “practical” aspect, “forfeiting” our chances to win reforms. 

That argument, customary both to social-chauvinists and supporters 
of Kautsky. who has even denounced street demonstrations as “adven- 
turistic”, is thoroughly unscientific, fundamentally false, a bourgeois 
lie. 

In the course of the war world capitalism has taken a forward step not 
only towards concentration in general, but also towards transition from 
monopoly in general to state capitalism on a much broader scale than be- 
fore. Economic reforms in this direction are inevitable. 

In the political sphere, the imperialist war has demonstrated that from 
the imperialists’ standpoint it is sometimes much more advantageous to 
have as war ally a politically independent but financially dependent 
small nation rather than risk Irish or Czech “incidents” (i.e., uprisings or 
the defection of whole regiments) during a war. It is quite possible, 
therefore, that parallel with its policy of strangling small nations — a 
policy it can never wholly abandon — imperialism will in individual 
cases follow a policy of “voluntary” alliance (i.e., resulting exclusively 
from financial strangulation) with new small national states, or with 
mongrel states, such as Poland. 

However, it does not follow from this that Social-Democrats can, 
without betraying their cause, “vote” for or support such imperialist “re- 


forms”. 
Only bourgeois reformism, which in substance is the position of 
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Kautsky. Turati and Merrheim, poses the question thus: either renunci- 
ation of revolution and that means reforms, or no reforms at all. 

Yet all the experience of world history, like the experience of the 1905 
Russian Revolution, teaches us the very opposite: either revolutionary 
class struggle, of which reforms are always a by-product (when the rev- 
olution is not completely successful), or no reforms at all. 

For the only effective force that compels change is popular revolution- 
ary energy. providing it does not remain on paper, as has been the case 
in the Second International, but finds expression in comprehensive mass 
revolutionary propaganda, agitation and organisation conducted by par- 
ties marching at the head of the revolution, not limping along in its tail. 

Only by openly proclaiming revolution, by purging the workers’ par- 
ties of all who oppose revolution or “sceptically” accept it — only by 
giving every aspect of party activity a revolutionary content, can Social- 
Democracy, in such “critical” eras of world history as the present one, 
guarantee the masses either complete success of their cause if the revo- 
lution is supported by very broad masses, or reforms, 1.e., concessions 
by the bourgeoisie, if the revolution is only partially successful. 

Otherwise, if the Scheidemann and Kautsky policy prevails, there 1s 
no guarantee that the reforms will not be reduced to naught. or carried 
out with police and reactionary restrictions that will ru/e our the very 
possibility of the proletariat using them in a repeated fight for the revo- 
lution. 

(f) Socialists must make a serious effort to bring to reality Karl 
Liebknecht’s slogan. The popularity that name enjoys among the masses 
is a guarantee that revolutionary activity is both possible and likely to 
succeed. The attitude of Scheidemann and Co., Kautsky and Co. to- 
wards that name is an example of hypocrisy: in words they swear by the 
“Liebknechts of all countries”; in deeds they combat Liebknecht’s tac- 
tics. 

Liebknecht broke not only with the Scheidemanns (Renaudels, 
Plekhanovs, Bissolatis), but also with the Kautsky trend (Longuet, 
Axelrod, Turati). 

Liebknecht declared, as early as October 2, 1914, in his letter to the 
Party Executive: 

“I have declared my deep conviction that, if it does not want to forfeit 
the right to call itself a Social-Democratic party, if it wants to restore its 
prestige in the eyes of the world, now so thoroughly undermined, the 
German party must be regenerated from top to bottom.” (Class Struggle 
Against the War! Materials in the “Liebknecht Case”, p. 22.) (Printed 
secretly in Germany: Published as a manuscript. ) 

All parties should take up Liebknecht’s slogan and it would certainly 
be ridiculous to even think of being able to turn it into effect without rid- 
ding the party of the Scheidemanns, Legiens, Renaudels, Sembats, 
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Plekhanovs, Vanderveldes and Co.. or without denouncing the policy of 
concessions to the trend represented by Kautsky, Turati, Longuet and 
Merrheim. 


10. We therefore suggest a conference of Zimmerwald supporters to 
discuss the following proposals: 

(1) Socialist pacifism of a definite trend — Longuet-Merrheim, 
Kautsky., Turati, etc., — already rejected in principle at Kienthal, and 
its Concrete defence by these representatives of the afore-mentioned 
trends should be decisively and unconditionally rejected as bourgeois re- 
formism (on the basis of the theses formulated above). 

(2) A similarly decisive organisational break with social-chauvinism. 

(3) Explain to the working class its immediate and urgent revolution- 
ary tasks, precisely in connection with the fact that the masses have lost 
patience with the war and the lying milk-and-water pacifist phrases of 
the bourgeoisie. 

(4) Openly brand as a complete break with the spirit and decisions of 
Zimmerwald and Kienthal, and condemn as such, the policy of the Ital- 
ian Socialist Party, which is following a patently pacifist path, and the 
policy of the Swiss Social-Democratic Party, which on November 4, 
1916 in Zurich voted to permit indirect taxes, and on January 7, 1917, 
through an alliance between the “Centrist” R. Grimm and the social- 
patriots Greulich, G. Müller and Co., secured indefinite postponement 
of the special party congress called for February 11, 1917 to discuss the 
war issue, and which now meekly accepts the outright ultimatum of 
these same social-patriot leaders, who openly threaten to resign from 
parliament if the party rejects fatherland defence. 

The sad experience of the Second International has clearly demon- 
strated the immense damage caused by combining, tn actual practice, 
“general” revolutionary decisions, formulated in general phrases, with 
reformist actions — when professions of internationalism are attended 
by refusal jointly to discuss, in a truly internationalist manner, funda- 
mental problems of the tactics of each individual party as a component 
part of the international union. 

Prior to the Zimmerwald Conference and at the Conference itself, our 
Party considered it its duty to acquaint the comrades with our irrevocable 
condemnation of pacifism and abstract preachment of peace as a 
bourgeois deception (a German translation of our Party's resolution, in 
the pamphlet Socialism and War, and a French translation, in a separate 
leaflet, were circulated at the Conference). The Zimmerwald Left, in 
whose organisation we shared, was formed as a separate group at the 
Conference for the express purpose of showing that we support the Zim- 
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merwald group insofar as it combats social-chauvinism. 

It has now been definitely established — of this we are profoundly 
convinced — that the Zimmerwald majority, or the Zimmerwald Right, 
has made a roundabout turn not towards struggle against social- 
chauvinism, but towards complete surrender to it, towards merger with 
it on a platform of empty pacifist phrases. And we consider it our duty 
openly to state that to support, in these circumstances, the illusion of 
Zimmerwald unity and Zimmerwald struggle for the Third International 
would cause the greatest damage to the labour movement. We declare, 
not as a “threat” or “ultimatum”, but as an open notification of our deci- 
sion, that unless the situation changes we shall not remain a member of 
the Zimmerwald group. 
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Chronology 


For countries where the Julian calendar was then in use. dates by the modern 
calendar are given first, followed by the dates according to the Julian calendar 
in parentheses. 

1864 
September 28 First International founded. 


1871 
Paris Commune crushed in bloody massacre by 
French bourgeoisie. 


1872 
First International center moved to United States in 
wake of post-Commune wave of political reaction 
throughout Europe. 


1876 

July First International dissolved. 
1889 

July 14-20 Founding congress of Second International in Paris. 
1898 

April Beginning of Spanish-American War. Spanish 
government surrenders in August. 

September Confrontation between French and British 
governments over Nile Valley, known as Fashoda 
incident. 

1899 

February German Socialist leader Eduard Bernstein publishes 
revisionist attack on basic program and strategy of 
Marxism. 

June 29 French Socialist leader Alexandre Millerand accepts 
post in French bourgeois cabinet. 

October Beginning of British war against Boers in South 


Africa; ends in May 1902 with British victory. 
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June 


September 23-27 


July 30—-August 23 
(July 17~August 10) 


February 9 (January 27) 


August 14-20 


January 22 (9) 


March 
June 


October 


August 18-24 


August 


June 


July 


April 


1900 
European powers and U.S. and Japanese 
governments send troops to crush anti-imperialist 
movement in China known as Boxer uprising. 
Fifth Congress of Second International in Paris. 


1903 
Second congress of Russian Social Democratic 
Labor Party in London. Party divides into 
Bolshevik and Menshevik factions. 


1904 
Beginning of Russo-Japanese War. Tsarist regime 
makes major concessions in peace treaty signed in 
September 1905. 
Sixth Congress of Second International at 
Amsterdam. 


1905 

Bloody Sunday in St. Petersburg as tsar’s troops fire 
on demonstrators. General strike breaks out next 
day in Moscow. 

First Morocco crisis threatens war between France 
and Germany. 

Outbreak of Constitutional Revolution in Iran; shah 
grants constituent assembly in August 1906. 

Strike wave develops into general stnke in Russia. 
First meeting of Petersburg Soviet of Workers’ 
Deputies. 


1907 
Seventh Congress of Second International at 
Stuttgart. 
Russian and British governments agree on division of 
zones of influence in Persia. 


1908 
Russian-led troops suppress Iranian parliament, 
setting off civil war which ends in July 1909 with 
victory of constitutionalist forces. 
“Young Turk” rebellion forces sultan to reinstitute 
constitution in Ottoman Empire. 


1909 


Uprising in Turkey deposes Sultan Abdul-Hamid II 
and increases power of parliament. 


August 28-September 3 


July | 
September 29 
October 


October-November 


April 17 (4) 
October 8 


November 24-25 


June 29-30 


May-July 


June 28 
July 14-16 
July 23 


July 26 
July 28 


July 29-30 


July 31 (18) 
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1910 
Eighth Congress of Second International at 
Copenhagen. 


1911 

Arrival of German warship in Agadir triggers new 
Morocco crisis. 

Italian government launches attack against 
Turkish-held Libya. 

Revolution breaks out in China, leading to emperor's 
abdication in February 1912. 

British and Russian governments send troops to 
occupy Iran. 


1912 
Massacre of workers in Lena goldfields sets off strike 
wave across Russia. 
Government of Montenegro declares war on Turkey 
beginning First Balkan War. 
Socialists hold special congress at Basel to protest 
danger of imperialist war. 


1913 
Beginning of Second Balkan War. 


1914 

Escalating wave of strikes across Russia, reaching 
peak with strike of 300,000 St. Petersburg factory 
workers in July. 

Assassination of Archduke Ferdinand of 
Austria-Hungary at Sarajevo, Bosnia. 

French Socialist Party convention votes in favor of 
using general strike to avert war. 

Government of Austria-Hungary issues ultimatum to 
Serbia. 

Serbian government mobilizes armed forces. 

Government of Austria-Hungary declares war on 
Serbia. 

International Socialist Bureau meets in Brussels, 
calls for peace demonstrations. 

Tsarist regime mobilizes armed forces against 
Austria-Hungary and Germany. German 
government demands that Russia demobilize in 
twelve hours. French Socialist leader Jaurés 
assassinated. Serbian Social Democrats vote 
against war credits. 
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August | (July 19) 


August 2 


August 3 


August 4 


August 8 (July 26) 


August 13 


August 14 


August 23 


September 4 


September 6-8 


September 5-12 
September 27 


November | 


November 18-19 (5-6) 


German and French governments mobilize armed 
forces. German government declares war on 
Russia. 

German government issues ultimatum to Belgium, 
demanding passage for German troops. Belgian 
Labor Party directs its parliamentary deputies to 
vote for war credits. Italian government declares 
neutrality. 

German government declares war on France. SPD 
Reichstag fraction votes 78-14 to approve war 
credits. 

German troops invade Belgium. Social Democrats in 
Reichstag unanimously vote for war credits. 
British government declares war on Germany. 
War appropriations approved unanimously by 
French Chamber of Deputies. Belgian Labor Party 
pledges support to government and their leader 
Vandervelde enters cabinet. 

Russian Bolsheviks and Mensheviks issue joint 
declaration against war and walk out of Duma 
without voting on war credits. 

British Socialist Party publishes chauvinist 
manifesto. Independent Labour Party of Britain 
issues antiwar manifesto. 

French Socialist Party issues manifesto explaining 
participation in government of party leaders 
Guesde and Sembat. 

Japanese government declares war on Germany. 

British, French, and Russian governments agree not 
to sign separate peace. 

Lenin's theses calling for revolutionary struggle 
against imperialist war and for new International 
accepted by Bolshevik conference at Bern, and 
forwarded for discussion by Bolshevik leaders in 
Russia. 

German offensive in France is turned back at Battle 
of the Marne. 

Italian and Swiss Socialist parties meet at Lugano, 
Switzerland, and condemn war as imperialist. 
Bolshevik Central Committee manifesto denounces 

chauvinist betrayal that has destroyed Second 
International and calls for a new proletarian 
International, freed from opportunism. Manifesto 
printed in first wartime issue of Sotsial-Demokrat. 

Bolshevik representatives in Duma arrested at party 
conference near Petrograd. 


November 23 
December 2 


December 


January 17-18 


February 
February 6 


February 7 
February 14 


February 18 

February 23-26 (10-13) 
February 27—March 4 
March 10 

March 26-28, 

April 4-6 


April 14 
April 30 


May 


May 23 


May-September 


June 4 


June 9 
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Larin and Shlyapnikoy address convention of 
Swedish Social Democrats. 

Liebknecht votes in Reichstag against war credits, 
the only deputy to do so. 

Revolutionary Socialists in Germany publish first 
underground circulars, known as “Spartacus 
Letters.” 


1915 

Conference of Socialist parties from nonbelligerent 
countries (Sweden, Norway, the Netherlands, and 
Denmark) held at Copenhagen. 

Disorders in Berlin and other German cities because 
of food shortage. 

Nashe Slovo calls for united stand by Russian 
internationalists. 

Liebknecht drafted into army. 

London conference of official Socialist parties of 
Entente countries. 

Rosa Luxemburg imprisoned in Germany; held until 
January 22, 1916. 

Trial and conviction of five Bolshevik Duma 
deputies; protest demonstrations and strikes in 
several Russian cities. 

Bern conference of Bolshevik groups abroad. 

Liebknecht and Rihle vote against war credits and 
are expelled from SPD Reichstag fraction. 

International Conference of Socialist Women held at 
Bern. 

International Conference of Socialist Youth held at 
Bern. 

Spartacists in Germany publish Die Internationale. 

Official Socialist parties of Germany and Austria 
meet at Vienna. 

U.S. Socialist Party votes to expel any member who 
approves war credits. 

Italian government declares war on 
Austria-Hungary. Italian Socialist Party maintains 
antiwar stand. 

German offensive inflicts series of defeats on Russia 
and conquers most of Russian Poland. 


Trotsky declines invitation to become collaborator of 


Kommunist. 
Liebknecht, Ledebour, and more than 1,000 SPD 


members sign open letter opposing party’s 
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June 19 


July 11 


July-August 1915 
August 2 


August 23 (10) 


August 28 (15) 


September 4 
September 5-8 
September ! 1-12 


September 16-22 (3-9) 


September 28 
October | 
(September 27) 
October 12 
November 
December 12 


(November 29) 
December 21 


January | 


January 
January 22 (9) 


February 5-9 


pro-war policy and calling for resumption by SPD 
of class struggle. 

Statement by Kautsky, Haase, and Bernstein attacks 
annexationist plans of Germany’s rulers, calls for 
SPD to struggle for peace. 

Meeting to prepare Zimmerwald conference held at 
Bern. 

Wave of political protest strikes in Russia. 

Russian troops evacuate Warsaw and continue 
retreat. 

General political protest strike in 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk, Russia. Police attack, 
killing 100 and wounding 40 workers, sparking 
protest strikes across country. 

Russian bourgeois parties form “Progressive Bloc” 
to press for domestic reforms and more effective 
war effort. 

Revolutionary Marxists form Zimmerwald Left. 

Zimmerwald conference. 

Bolsheviks publish new journal, Kommunist. 

Renewed wave of political strikes; 150,000 strike in 
Petrograd, 90,000 in Moscow. 

Zimmerwald supporters in France launch Committee 
for the Resumption of International Relations in 
effort to renew ties among Socialists. 

First meeting of Petrograd delegates to War 
Industnes Committees votes 95-80 for Bolshevik 
proposal to boycott committees. 

Italian Socialist Party adopts Zimmerwald resolution 
as basis for action. 

Zimmerwald Left publishes /nternational 
Flugblatter, containing its resolution and 
manifesto for Zimmerwald conference. 

Second election to War Industries Committees in 
Petrograd. 

Twenty SPD deputies vote against war credits in 
Reichstag; twenty-two abstain. 


1916 

National conference of German Socialist left adopts 
“Theses,” founds Internationale Group. 

First issue of Vorbote published. 

At least 100,000 strike in Petrograd in 
commemoration of 1905 Bloody Sunday massacre. 

Meeting of expanded International Socialist 
Committee in Bern calls Kienthal conference. 


February 
Mid-March 
March 24 


April 


April 23-29 
April 24-30 
May | 
May-June 
June 27-30 
June 28 
July 

July 10 


September 21-23 
December 12 


December 18 


January 18 


March 8 (February 23) 
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New wave of strikes in Petrograd demands higher 
wages and an end to the war and tsarism. 

National conference of Internationale Group. 

Formation of Social Democratic Working Group in 
Germany by seventeen SPD deputies in Reichstag, 
led by Haase and Ledebour. 

Second issue of Vorbote published, containing 
Bolshevik and Gazeta Robotnicza theses on 
self-determination. 

“Easter Uprising” in Ireland. 

Kienthal conference. 

Liebknecht arrested at May Day antiwar 
demonstration in Berlin. 

Hunger riots in Germany. 

Strikes of 55,000 workers in Berlin, of 8,000 in 
Braunschweig, and of Krupp workers in Essen 
protest against trial and conviction of Liebknecht. 

Liebknecht sentenced to 2 1/2 years in prison. 

Uprising begins in Kazakhstan and Central Asia 
against tsarism and local rulers. 

Luxemburg re-arrested; held in jail until November 
1918. 

SPD national conference in Berlin. 

German chancellor makes “peace” proposal to 
Entente powers. 

U.S. President Wilson calls on warring governments 
to state their terms for peace, laying the 
groundwork for U.S. entry into war. 


1917 

SPD Executive Committee excludes from party 
membership the adherents of the Working Group, 
thus splitting the party. 

Widespread strikes and demonstrations in Petrograd 
on occasion of International Women’s Day begin 
the Russian revolution, leading to general strike, 
formation of soviets, and abdication of the tsar. 


Glossary 


Abbé, Ernst (1840-1905) — German scientist and capitalist: gave his factory 
to foundation to provide social benefits to workers. 

Adler, Friedrich (1879-1960) — son of Victor Adler and secretary of Aust- 
rian Social Democratic Party, 1911-16; led centrist opposition to party’s war 
policy; in 1916 assassinated Austrian prime minister as protest against war, sen- 
tenced to death, later commuted to imprisonment, freed by 1918 revolutionary 
upsurge; secretary of centrist Two-and-a-Half International, 1921-23, of Second 
International, 1923-39. 

Adler, Victor (1852-1918) — central leader of Austrian Social Democratic 
Party; prominent leader of Second International: adopted chauvinist position 
during war; Austrian foreign minister, 1918. 

Aladyin, A.F. (b. 1873) — Trudovik member of Russian Duma; served with 
counterrevolutionary White armies during civil war; later went into exile. 

Alexinsky, G.A. (1879-1965) — Bolshevik member of 1907 Duma; later 
broke with party and became Menshevik, supporting Russia in war; joined coun- 
terrevolution after 1917. 

Antonov-Ovseenko, V.A. (1884-1938) — Russian Social Democrat; during 
war collaborated with Golos and Nashe Slovo in Paris; joined Bolsheviks May 
1917; headed Military Revolutionary Committee in October 1917 uprising: 
member of Bolshevik-Leninist opposition, 1923-27; executed during Moscow 
trials. 

Armand, Inessa (1874-1920) — joined Bolsheviks 1904; participated in 
1905-1907 revolution: Bolshevik Central Committee delegate in Petersburg, 
1912-13: lived in Switzerland during war and represented Bolsheviks at confer- 
ences of Zimmerwald movement, became head of Russian CP women’s depart- 
ment after 1918. 

Asquith, Herbert (1852-1928) — British Liberal Party prime minister, 1908- 
16. 

August Bloc — grew out of August 1912 conference in Vienna to unify Rus- 
sian Social Democracy; various Russian Social Democratic groups opposed to 
Bolsheviks participated: key organizational role initially played by Trotsky al- 
though he broke with it thereafter; rapidly came under domination of right-wing 
Mensheviks. 

Avanti! — daily newspaper published by Italian Socialist Party since 1896: 
remained organ of SP majority following split with Communist minority in 
1921. 
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Axelrod, Pavel (1850-1928) — in 1883 a tounder of Emancipation of Labor 
group, first Russian Social Democratic organization: leading Russian Men- 
shevik after 1903; leader of Secretariat of the Organizing Committee Abroad 
during war: supporter of Zimmerwald right: opposed October 1917 revolution. 


Badayev, A.Y. (1883-1951) — Bolshevik deputy to fourth Duma, 1912-14: 
arrested November 1914 for antiwar activities and exiled to Siberia: served in 
various Soviet posts after 1917. 

Balabanoff, Angelica (1878-1965) — prominent figure in Italian SP before 
war. following Zimmerwald was secretary of International Socialist Commis- 
sion and editor ot tts Bulletin: joined Bolsheviks in 1917; secretary of Com- 
munist International, 1919-20; expelled from Soviet CP in 1924 and broke with 
communism, becoming secretary of Italian SP. 

Barres, Maurice (1862-1923) — right-wing nationalist French writer and 
politician. 

Bauer, Otto (1881-1938) — a leader and theoretician of Austrian Social 
Democratic Party; drafted in 1914, war prisoner in Russia until 1917; Austrian 
foreign minister, 1918-19; opposed Communist International and helped found 
centrist Two-and-a-Half International. 

Bebel, August (1840-1913) — collaborator of Marx and Engels; a founder 
and the central leader of German SPD; played prominent role in Second Interna- 
tional; opposed revisionist current in SPD but eventually adopted centrist posi- 
tions. 

Belenin — See Shlyapnikov, Alexander. 

Belgian Labor Party — founded 1879 as Socialist Party of Belgium; in 1886 
merged with trade unions and cooperative societies to form Labor Party; 
270,000 members in 1913, of which only 16,000 belonged to political organi- 
zations within it; took chauvinist position during war. 

Berger, Victor (1860-1929) — right-wing leader of U.S. SP from Mil- 
waukee; partisan of extreme chauvinist. anti-immigrant position; first Socialist 
member of Congress in 1910; conviction for sedition during war was later re- 
versed by Supreme Court. 

Berner Tagwacht (Bern Reveille) — newspaper of Swiss Social Democratic 
Party founded in 1893; edited by Robert Grimm, 1909-18; after 1914 published 
statements of Zimmerwald movement and German Socialist left; following 1917 
openly supported party right wing. 

Bernstein, Eduard (1850-1932) — early German Social Democrat and En- 
gels’s literary executor: became leading advocate of revisionism in 1899, author 
of Evolutionary Socialism: adopted pacifist stand during war, briefly a member 
of split-off Independent Social Democratic Party, returned to SPD in 1918. 

Berzin, J.A. (1881-1938) — Latvian Social Democrat; supported Bolsheviks 
and member of Zimmerwald Left; returned to Russia in 1917 and was elected to 
Bolshevik Central Committee: executed during Moscow trials. 

Bethmann-Hollweg, Theobald von (1856-1921) — German chancellor, 


1909-17. 
Bismarck, Otto von (1815-1898) — head of Prussian government, 1862-71; 
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German chancellor, 1871-90; organized German national unification under 
Prussian domination. 

Bissolati, Leonida (1857-1920) — a founder of Italian SP and co-editor of 
Avanti! , 1896-1903, 1908-10; expelled from party in 1912 for supporting Italy's 
war against Turkey; campaigned for Italy’s entry into World War, government 
minister without portfolio, 1916-18. 

Black Hundreds — monarchist gangs formed by tsarist police; murdered rev- 
olutionists and organized pogroms against Jews. 

Blagoev, Dmitri (1859-1924) — founder of Bulgarian social democracy; 
after 1903 split headed left-wing Tesnyakis, which later became CP; became 
president of CP’s Central Committee in 1919. 

Bobrov — See Natanson, M.A. 

Bolsheviks — formed in 1903 as majority faction of 1903 Second Congress of 
RSDLP; renamed Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks), 1918. 

Borchardt, Julian (1868-1932) — German left-wing Social Democrat before 
war; during war edited Lichtstrahlen; member of Zimmerwald Left and a founder 
of International Socialists of Germany; after 1916 shifted toward an anarchist 
position. 

Bosh, Yevgeniya (1879-1925) — Russian Bolshevik; aligned with Bukharin 
and Pyatakov during war, in 1915 she was on editorial staff of Kommunist, par- 
ticipant in Bolshevik civil war effort in Ukraine. 

Boulanger, Georges (1837-1891) — French war minister, 1886-87; headed 
chauvinist movement and aimed to establish military dictatership. 

Bourderon, Albert (1858-1930) — member of French SP and leader of CGT; 
took antiwar position and attended Zimmerwald conference; subsequently 
moved to right and broke with Zimmerwald movement. 

Bracke, Alexandre (1861-1955) — foreign relations secretary of French SP 
and longtime member of Chamber of Deputies; took defensist position during 
war and supported party majority. 

Branting, Karl (1860-1925) — longtime leader of Swedish Social Demo- 
crats and editor of central organ, Social-Demokraten, 1886-1917; opportunist; 
organized 1915 Conference of Socialists of Neutral Countries in Copenhagen; 
chairman of Second International, 1919: Swedish prime minister, 1921-23; won 
Nobel Peace Prize, 1921. 

Brassey, Thomas (1836-1918) — British secretary to the admiralty, 1883- 
85; governor of Victoria, Australia, 1895-1900. 

Braun, Adolf (1862-1929) — Austrian Social Democrat and trade union 
leader, moved to Germany in 1910 and took centrist position within SPD before 
and during war. 

Braun, Otto (1872-1955) -— member of SPD Executive Committee and sup- 
porter of majority; became Prussian prime minister in 1920. 

British Labour Party — founded in 1906 as federation of trade unions and 
Socialist organizations and societies; affiliated to Second International: two mil- 
lion members in 1914, predominantly through union affiliation; supported Brit- 
ish war policy in 1914. 

British Socialist Party — founded in 1911 out of fusion of Social Democratic 
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Federation and other groups: 14.000 members in 1914: right-wing pro-war 
minority led by Henry Hyndman split off in 1916; in 1920 played leading role in 
founding British CP. 

Bronski, Miecyslaw (1882-1941) — a leader of Polish SDKPIL opposition: 
member of Zimmerwald Left: moved to Russia in 1917 and held a number of 
positions in Soviet government. 

Brouckere, Louis de (1870-1951) — a leader and theoretician of Belgian 
Labor Party, left-winger before war, became chauvinist in 1914 and sub- 
sequently entered Belgian government: president of Second International, 1937- 
39. 

Broutchoux, Benoit (1879-1944) — French miner and anarcho-syndicalist: 
during war took centrist position within CGT; participated in left-wing split from 
it after war; returned to CGT in 1923. 

Bukharin, Nikolai (1888-1938) — prominent Bolshevik leader and writer; 
emigrated to Western Europe in 1911: during war helped edit Kommunist in 
1915 and Novy Mir (New World) in New York, 1916-17; returned to Russia in 
1917 and was leading member of Bolshevik Central Committee: led Left Com- 
munists in 1918; editor of Pravda, 1918-27: prominent in Communist Interna- 
tional; headed Right Opposition and was expelled from Soviet CP in 1929; later 
recanted and was readmitted; executed during Moscow trials. 

Bukvoyed — See Ryazanov, David B. 

Bulletin — official organ of Zimmerwald movement, 1915-17. published in 
Bern by International Socialist Committee. 

Bülow, Bernard von (1849-1929) — German chancellor, 1900-1909. 

Bund (General Jewish Workers’ Union of Lithuania, Poland, and Russia) — 
founded in 1897; joined RSDLP as autonomous organization in 1898; split off in 
1903; rejoined in 1906; within RSDLP supported Mensheviks; strong nationalist 
tendencies: supported Provisional Government in Russia following February 
1917 revolution; opposed October revolution, majority joined Russian CP in 
1920 split; continued functioning within Poland. 

Burns, John (1858-1943) — British union leader; president of Local Govern- 
ment Board in Liberal Party government, 1906-14; resigned because of opposi- 
tion to declaration of war. 


Cadets (Constitutional Democrats) — party of Russian liberal bourgeoisie 
founded in 1905: supported World War I; leading counterrevolutionary party in 
1917. 

Cambon, Jules (1845-1935) — French ambassador to Germany, 1907-14. 

Campe, Rudolf von (1860-1939) — German Reichstag member from Na- 
tional Liberal Party. 

Casement, Roger (1864-1916) — Irish nationalist; attempted to join 1916 
Easter Rebellion after having sought German support for Irish independence: 
captured by British and hanged. 

Catholic Center Party — German bourgeois party, supported privileges for 
the Catholic hierarchy and opposed reform in general. 

Cato (234-149 B.C.) — Roman statesman: attempted to restore what he con- 
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sidered high morals and simplicity of life of early days of Rome. 

CGT — See General Confederation of Labor. 

Champion, Henry H. (1857-1928) — British Socialist: publisher of Labour 
Elector, emigrated to Australia and helped form Australian SP. 

Cherevanin, N. (F.A. Lipkin) (1868-1938) — Menshevik defensist during 
war; member of Menshevik Central Committee after 1917. 

Chernov, Victor M. (1876-1952) — main theoretician of Russian Socialist 
Revolutionaries; attended Zimmerwald conference: member of 1917 Provisional 
Government; opposed October revolution. 

Chkheidze, N.S. (1864-1926) — head of Menshevik Duma fraction from 
1908; first president of Petrograd Soviet in 1917. opponent of October revolu- 
tion. 

Chkhenkeli, A.I. (1874-1959) — Russian Menshevik: Duma member during 
war; foreign minister of Menshevik-led Georgian republic, 1918-21. 

Clausewitz, Karl von (1780-1831) — Prussian general; author of books on 
science of war. 

Cohen, Max (1876-1963) — SPD leader from Frankfurt, chauvinist during 
war. 

Committee for Resumption of International Relations — formed January 
1916 by French antiwar Socialists and syndicalists to work within French SP and 
CGT; leaders included Merrheim. Bourderon, Loriot. Monatte. Rosmer, and 
Rappoport; Trotsky, Armand, and Lozovsky were also among participants: be- 
came Committee for the Third International in 1919, which played instrumental 
role in founding of French CP. 

Connolly, James (1870-1916) — founder of Irish Socialist Republican Party: 
leader of Irish Citizen Army and 1916 Easter Rebellion: executed by British. 

Conservative Party — German party representing Prussian state and junker 
landlords, identified with junker-military caste of Prussian state. 

Cook, Joseph (1860-1947) — leader of Australian Labor Party, prime minis- 
ter, 1913-14. 

Cunow, Heinrich (1862-1936) — part of SPD “Marxist Center” current be- 
fore 1914; on editorial boards of Vorwadrts and Die Neue Zeit. became chauvinist 
in 1914 and was main theoretician of Ebert-Scheidemann group within SPD 
right-wing leadership. 


Dabrowski — See Stein, Wladislaw. 

Dan, F.I. (1871-1947) — a central leader of Russian Mensheviks: took 
pacifist position during war: leading opponent of October revolution; deported in 
1922 and edited emigré Menshevik journal. 

David, Eduard (1863-1930) — right-wing SPD leader and outspoken 
apologist for German imperialism: widely published propagandist for majority 
policy during war. minister without portfolio, 1919-20; first president of Na- 
tional Assembly, 1919. 

Debs, Eugene (1855-1926) — spokesman for U.S. SP and four-time presi- 
dential candidate: supporter of party's pre-World War I left wing; imprisoned 
for antiwar statements, 1918-21; solidarized with Bolshevik revolution but re- 
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mained in SP following 1919 split by forces forming U.S. Communist move- 
ment. 

Diner-Dénes, Jozsef (1857-1937) — Hungarian writer and journalist; leading 
Social Democrat. 

Dittman, Wilhelm (1874-1954) — member of SPD Reichstag fraction from 
1912; joined centrist opposition in 1915 and later became co-chairman of Inde- 
pendent Social Democratic Party: returned to SPD in 1922. 

Dix, Arthur (b. 1875) — German journalist and supporter of National Liberal 
Party. 

Duncker, Kate (1871-1953) — SPD member and leader of socialist women’s 
movement: Spartacist during war: founding member of German CP and elected 
to Central Committee. emigrated to U.S. in 1938: returned to Germany in 1947 
and lived in German Democratic Republic. 


Ebert, Friedrich (1870-1925) — elected co-chairman of SPD Executive 
Committee in 1911; became party's central leader following Bebel’s death in 
1913. chauvinist during war, together with Scheidemann presided over crushing 
of German revolution in 1918-19: president of Germany, 1919-25. 

Eckstein, Gustav (1875-1916) — Austrian Social Democrat; contributor to 
Die Neue Zeit and Der Kampf. close collaborator of Kautsky; took centrist pos- 
ition during war. 

Einem, Karl von (1853-1934) — German general; Prussian war minister, 
1903-1909. 

Ellenbogen, Wilhelm (1863-195!) — founding member and prominent 
leader of Austrian Social Democratic Party; took pacifist position during war and 
participated in Zimmerwald movement: entered Social Democrat-led Austrian 
government in 1919. 


Fabian Society — British reformist-liberal organization founded in 1884; de- 
nied need for class struggle and advocated gradual transition to socialism 
through reform; affiliated to Labour Party, 1900; member of Second Interna- 
tional; held chauvinist position during war. 

Falkenhayn, Erich von (1861-1922) — Prussian war minister, 1913-15; 
chief of German general staff, 1914-16. 

Fischer, Richard (1855-1926) — SPD member; became business manager of 
Vorwärts in 1902; supported party majority. 

Fisher, Andrew (1862-1928) — three-time Australian prime minister be- 
tween 1908 and 1915 at head of Labor Party government. 

Frank, Ludwig (1874-1914) — leading right-wing SPD member from 
Baden; enlisted in German army at start of war and was killed. 

Frölich, Paul (1884-1953) — German Social Democrat; member of Bremen 
left-wing opposition during war; participant in Zimmerwald Left at Kienthal 
conference: founding member of German CP; expelled in 1928; rejoined SPD 
after 1945; author of biography of Rosa Luxemburg. 


General Confederation of Labor (CGT) — largest French trade union fed- 
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eration, 600,000 members in 1914; syndicalist orientation; pro-war majority 
after 1914; minority participated in Zimmerwald movement: growing differ- 
ences led to split in 1921, with minority sympathetic to Communist Party. 

Geyer, Friedrich (1853-1937) — long-time SPD member and leader of to- 
bacco workers’ union; member of party Control Commission, in 1915 joined 
SPD centrist opposition, became founding member of Independent Social Dem- 
ocratic Party; joined CP in 1920 but returned to SPD two years later. 

Gladstone, Herbert (1854-1930) — prominent British politician and leader 
of Liberal Party. 

Glasier, Bruce (1859-1920) — a founder of British Labour Party and leader 
of ILP; editor of Labour Leader, took pacifist position during war. 

Die Gleichheit (Equality) — fortnightly published by German Socialist 
women’s movement in Stuttgart and edited by Clara Zetkin from 1892 until it 
was taken over by SPD right wing in 1917. 

Golos (The Voice) — Russian Socialist paper published in Paris, September 
1914-January 1915; collaborators included Martov, Trotsky, Lunacharsky, and 
Kollontai; banned and replaced by Nashe Slovo. 

Gompers, Samuel (1850-1924) — president of American Federation of 
Labor, 1886-1924; outspoken class collaborationist; advocate of U.S. entry into 
war; member of Council of National Defense, 1917. 

Gorky, Maxim (1850-1936) — prominent Russian writer and Social Demo- 
crat; sympathizer of Bolsheviks and friend of Lenin; criticial of Soviet regime in 
its early years; later publicly supported Stalin. 

Gorter, Hermann (1864-1927) — Dutch left-wing Socialist; led Tribunist 
current; expelled from right wing—led Social Democratic Labor Party in 1909, 
opponent of war and member of Zimmerwald Left; a founder of Dutch CP; held 
ultraleft views in Communist International and split in 1921. 

Graber, Ernst Paul (1875-1956) — Swiss Social Democrat: editor of La 
Sentinelle, 1915-25; signed Left statement at Kienthal conference; abandoned 
internationalist position and supported right wing in Swiss party after 1917. 

Greulich, Hermann (1842-1925) — long-time leader of Swiss Social Dem- 
ocratic Party; right-wing opponent of Zimmerwald movement. 

Grey, Edward (1862-1933) — British foreign secretary, 1905-16; member 
of Liberal Party. 

Grimm, Robert (1881-1958) — leader of Swiss Social Democratic Party and 
editor of Berner Tagwachi, 1909-18, 1928-32; took centrist position during war; 
participated in Zimmerwald and Kienthal conferences; chairman of International 
Socialist Commission, 1915-17; helped organize Two-and-a-Half International 
in 1920; later returned to Second International. 

Guchkov, A.I. (1862-1936) — Russian landowner and capitalist; head of Oc- 
tobrists; Duma president, 1907-12; minister of war in Provisional Government, 
1917. 

Guesde, Jules (1845-1922) — a founder of French Socialist Party; leader of 
its Marxist wing before 1914; became defensist during war; minister without 
portfolio in French government. 

Guilbeaux, Henri (1884-1938) — French SP member and anarcho-syn- 
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dicalist, supported Zimmerwald Lett at 1916 Kienthal conference; later active in 
Communist International; broke with CP in 1930s and became sympathetic to 
fascism. 

Gurevich, E.L. (b. 1866) — right-wing Menshevik: defensist during war: 
later a member of Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute in Moscow. 

Gvozdev, K.A. (b. 1883) — right-wing Menshevik; defensist during war; 
headed workers” group in War Industries Committee; minister of labor in 1917 
Provisional Government, opposed October revolution: later held various posts in 
Soviet economy and trade unions. 


Haase, Hugo (1863-1919) — elected SPD Reichstag member 1897; in SPD 
Center current before war. SPD co-chairman, 1911-16: opposed August 4, 1914, 
stand on war credits. but as head of SPD Reichstag fraction. read out affirmative 
declaration, member of centrist opposition; co-chairman of Independent Social 
Democratic Party: member of provisional government, November-December 
1918; assassinated. 

Haenisch, Konrad (1876-1925) — editor of SPD publishing house from 
1911; in SPD left wing before 1914; chauvinist during war. 

Hales, John (b. 1839) — British reformist trade union leader; secretary of 
General Council of First International. 

Hammer, Julius (1874-1948) — wealthy physician; represented U.S. 
Socialist Labor Party at Stuttgart congress; later member of left wing of SP and 
founding member of Communist Labor Party in 1919. 

Hanecki, Jakob (1879-1937) — a leader of Polish SDKPIL opposition; with- 
in RSDLP collaborated with Bolsheviks; member of Zimmerwald Left. held 
various posts in Soviet government after 1917; executed during Moscow trials. 

Hansen, Arvid (b. 1894) — Norwegian left-wing Socialist; leader of 
Socialist Youth International; supported affiliation to Communist International 
by Norwegian Labor Party; after it broke with Comintern in 1923, became a cen- 
tral leader of Communist Party. 

Hardie, Keir (1865-1915) — a central leader of British Independent Labour 
Party and founder of Labour Party; adopted pacifist stand in 1914. 

Heden, Erik — member of left-wing minority within Swedish Social Demo- 
cratic Labor Party that was expelled in 1917; imprisoned during war for anti- 
militarist agitation. 

Heilmann, Ernst (1881-1940) — SPD member and editor of Chemnitzer 
Volksstimme (Chemnitz People’s Voice), 1909-17; chauvinist during war. 

Heine, Wolfgang (1861-1944) — leading German SPD right-winger, 
Reichstag member from 1898; contributor to Sozialistische Monatshefte; 
chauvinist during war; entered Prussian government in 1918. 

Helfferich, Karl (1872-1924) — German secretary of state, 1915-17. 

Henderson, Arthur (1863-1935) — British trade unionist and secretary of 
Labour Party, 1911-32; chauvinist during war; instrumental in securing Labour 
endorsement for government war policy; cabinet minister, 1916-17, foreign sec- 


retary, 1929-31. 
Henke, Alfred (1868-1946) — SPD Reichstag member from Bremen; dis- 
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agreed with August 4, 1914, vote on war credits: centrist, founder of Indepen- 
dent Social Democratic Party; later rejoined SPD. 

Hervé, Gustave (1871-1944) — held ultraleft antimilitarist views within 
French SP before 1914: founded La Guerre Sociale in 1906, became extreme 
chauvinist in 1914 and changed name of paper to La Victoire, after war became 
a monarchist and organized profascist movement in 1927. 

Herzfeld, Josef (1853-1939) — long-time SPD Reichstag member: took anti- 
war position in 1915; Independent Social Democratic Party founding member in 
1917; joined CP in 1920 fusion. 

Hilferding, Rudolf (1877-1941) — SPD member and author of Finance Cap- 
ital; took pacifist position during war and joined Independent Social Democratic 
Party: returned to SPD in 1922; became German finance minister in 1922. 

Hillquit, Morris (1869-1933) — initially member of U.S. Socialist Labor 
Party; founding leader of SP in 1901 and representative on International Socialist 
Bureau; centrist during war. opponent of Communist International. 

Hindenburg, Paul von (1847-1934) — chief of German general staff, 1916- 
18; president, 1925-34; appointed Hitler chancellor. 

Hoch, Gustav (1862-1942) — member of SPD majority fraction in 
Reichstag. 

Hoffmann, Adolph (1858-1930) — long-time SPD member; attended Zim- 
merwald and Kienthal conferences; chairman of Berlin SPD, later Independent 
Social Democratic Party: Prussian minister of education, 1918-19; participated 
in 1920 fusion with CP; resigned the following year and eventually rejoined 
SPD. 

Höglund, Karl Zeth (1884-1956) — a leader of Swedish Social Democratic 
Party; imprisoned 1905 and 1916 for antiwar propaganda: member of Zimmer- 
wald Left; became central leader of Swedish CP; expelled in 1924 and rejoined 
Social Democrats. 

Hohenzollern — royal house of Prussia. 

Hughes, William M. (1864-1952) — Australian union official and Labor 
Party Leader; prime minister, 1915-23. 

L’Humanité (Humanity) — daily newspaper founded by Jean Jaurès in 1904 
as organ of French SP; during war became an organ of majority Socialist leader- 
ship, became CP organ following party’s 1920 decision to affiliate to Com- 
munist International: during war edited by Pierre Renaudel and Compére Morel. 

Huysmans, Camille (1871-1968) — a leader of Belgian Labor Party; secre- 
tary of International Socialist Bureau, 1904-19: centrist before war, became de- 
fensist in 1914; subsequently served in Belgian government. 

Hyndman, Henry (1842-1921) — founder of British Social Democratic Fed- 
eration in 1881: helped found British Socialist Party in 1911; became defensist in 
1914 and led split trom party, formed National Socialist Party in 1916. 


Iglesias, Pablo (1850-1925) — founder of Spanish Social Democracy in 
1879; head of trade union federation: supported Triple Entente during war. 

Independent Labour Party (ILP) — British reformist party founded 1893: 
affiliated to Second International and Labour Party; advocated electoral alliances 
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with Liberal Party: 30,000 members in 1912; pacifist stand during war, although 
some members voted tor war credits: left-wing minority split in 1921 to join CP. 

Die Internationale (The International) — Berlin journal published by Rosa 
Luxemburg and Franz Mehring: suppressed in 1915 after first issue; resumed 
publication in 1919 as organ of German CP. 

Internationale Group — named after magazine Die Internationale published 
by revolutionary German Socialists in 1915: founded at conference of left Social 
Democrats on January 1. 1916; popularly called Spartacists after illegal publica- 
tions signed “Spartacus”. forerunner of German Communist Party. 

Internationale Korrespondenz (International Correspondence) — a weekly 
journal of SPD right wing. published September 1914 to October 1918. 

International Socialist Bureau — formed in 1900 as executive body of Sec- 
ond International, headquartered in Brussels: moved to The Hague with outbreak 
of war. 

International Socialist Committee — executive organ of Zimmerwald 
movement, initially composed of Robert Grimm, Oddino Morgari, Charles 
Naine, and Angelica Balabanoff: dominated by left wing after 1917 October rev- 
olution; in 1919 majority of ISC members joined Communist International and it 
was formally dissolved by first Communist International congress. 

International Socialists of Germany — a group of left-wing German Social 
Democrats united around newspaper Lichtstrahlen, 1913-21. 

Izvestia (News) — organ of Menshevik Secretariat of the Organizing Com- 
mittee Abroad; published 1915-17. 


Jaurés, Jean (1859-1914) — longtime leader of French Socialist movement, 
associated with reformist wing; founder and central leader of united SP from 
1905; editor of L'Humanité, prominent antimilitarist; assassinated by nationalist 
on eve of war. 

Jogiches, Leo (1867-1919) — a founding leader and central organizer of 
Polish SDKPiL; moved to Germany and became central organizer of Spartacist 
group; arrested in March 1919 and murdered by counterrevolutionaries. 

Jouhaux, Léon (1879-1954) — secretary of CGT, 1909-47; antimilitarist and 
syndicalist before war; chauvinist during war. 

Jowett, Frederick W. (1864-1944) — chairman of British ILP, 1914; 
longtime member of Parliament; member of cabinet in first Labour government, 
1924. 

Jugend-Internationale (Youth International) — began publishing in Zurich, 
1915 as quarterly of reconstituted Socialist Youth International; strongly influ- 
enced by Zimmerwald Left. subsequently official organ of Communist Youth In- 


ternational. 


Kabakchiev, Khristo (1878-1940) — a central leader of Bulgarian Tesnyaki 
and founder of CP; later worked in Communist International; imprisoned during 
Moscow trials. 

Kačlerović, Triga (1879-1964) — founder of Serbian Social Democratic 
Party and its secretary, 1906-1907; voted against war credits in 1914; participant 
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at Kienthal conference; secretary of Yugoslav CP, 1923-25; left political activity 
in 1926; held minor posts in Yugoslavia after revolution. 

Kama, Bhikajee — representative of Indian National Congress at 1907 
Stuttgart congress; in 1910 she moved to France and joined Socialist Party. 

Kamenev, Leon (1883-1936) — joined RSDLP 1901 and became Bolshevik, 
representative to Copenhagen and Basel congresses of Second International: 
member of Bolshevik Central Committee; directed Duma fraction and editor of 
Pravda, 1914; deported to Siberia at beginning of war; opposed Bolshevik per- 
spective of seizing power in October 1917; allied with Stalin and Zinoviev, 
1923-25; part of United Opposition, 1926-27; capitulated, but was executed dur- 
ing Moscow trials. 

Kamienska, Anna — represented Polish SDKPIL at 1915 International 
Socialist Women’s Conference at Bem; later became prominent member of 
Polish and Soviet CP; imprisoned for supporting Left Opposition. 

Der Kampf (The Struggle) — monthly theoretical journal of Austrian Social 
Democratic Party; published in Vienna, 1907-34. 

Karski — See Marchlewski, Julian. 

Kato Tokijiro — physician and social reformer. member of Japanese 
Socialist Party and representative to 1907 Stuttgart congress. 

Kautsky, Karl (1854-1938) — Marxist theoretician and collaborator of En- 
gels; founder and editor of Die Neue Zeit and author of numerous books; a leader 
of “Marxist Center” in SPD before 1914; adopted pacifist stand in 1914, making 
apologies for chauvinist majority; founding member of Independent Social 
Democratic Party and member of its right wing; rejoined SPD in 1922. 

Khrustalev-Nosar, G.S. (1877-1918) — Menshevik; resigned from RSDLP 
in 1909; subsequently engaged in shady financial operations. 

Khvostov, A.N. (1872-1918) — Russian interior minister in tsarist govern- 
ment, 1915-16; executed after revolution. 

Kiderlen-Wachter, Alfred von (1852-1912) — German foreign secretary in 
1910; negotiated with France during Morocco crisis. 

Kirkov, Georgi (1867-1919) — left-wing Socialist; secretary of Central 
Committee of Bulgarian Tesnyaki. 

Kolarov, Vasil (1877-1950) — prominent leader of Bulgarian Tesnyaki and 
its representative at Zimmerwald conference; a central leader of Bulgarian CP 
from its founding; became prime minister in 1949. 

Kolb, Wilhelm (1870-1918) — right-wing SPD member and leader of Baden 
revisionists; social chauvinist during war. 

Kollontai, Alexandra (1872-1952) — Russian Social Democrat since 1890s; 
active in international Socialist women’s movement; Menshevik before 1914: 
collaborated with Bolsheviks during war while abroad; joined Bolsheviks in 
1915 and elected to Central Committee in 1917; a leader of Workers’ Opposi- 
tion, 1920-22; later held Soviet diplomatic posts. 

Kommunist (Communist) — Bolshevik journal launched in 1915; published 
by Pyatakov and Bosh under direction of Central Committee; only one double 
issue appeared in September 1915; discontinued because of disagreements be- 
tween publishers and Central Committee. 
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Konig, Max (1868-1941) — member of SPD Reichstag fraction during war. 

Kosovsky, V. (M.Y. Lewinson) (1868-1941) — founder of Jewish Bund: 
right-wing Menshevik within RSDLP: contributed to Nasha Zarya and Luch: 
during war defended position of German SPD: did not return to Russia in 1917. 

Krupp — Family of leading German armaments manufacturers. During first 
world war, firm run by Gustav Krupp (1870-1950) and Bertha Krupp (1886- 
1957). 

Krupskaya, N.K. (1869-1939) — Lenin's wife and collaborator: secretary of 
Bolshevtk Central Committee Bureau Abroad while in exile; held a number of 
posts in Soviet government following 1917: briefly member of United Opposi- 
tion in 1926. 

Krylenko, N.V. (1885-1938) — joined Bolsheviks in 1904; lived in Switzer- 
land, 1914-15, and collaborated with Bukharin at 1915 Bern conference of Bol- 
shevik organizations abroad: after 1917 held posts in Soviet military and depart- 
ment of justice. 


Labour Leader — weekly organ of British Independent Labour Party, pub- 
lished 1899-1922: replaced by New Leader. 

Landsberg, Otto (1869-1957) — SPD Reichstag deputy; supported most 
openly pro-imperialist wing of party during war; became member of provisional 
government, 1918. 

Lapčević, Dragiša (1864-1939) — Serbian Social Democrat and deputy in 
parliament from 1905; opposed war credits in 1914; sympathetic to left but re- 
mained in Social Democracy following war. 

Lapinski, Stanislaw (Pawel Lewinson) (1879-1937) — leader of Polish 
Sociahst Party (Lewica); attended Zimmerwald and Kienthal conferences; later 
became a leader of Polish CP; executed during Moscow trials. 

Larin, Y. (1882-1932) — prominent Menshevik-Internationalist, joined Bol- 
sheviks in August 1917: held various positions in Soviet economy. 

Lassalle, Ferdinand (1825-1864) — participant in 1848 revolution; founder 
and president of General Association of German Workers; killed in duel; follow- 
ers fused with Marxists in 1875 to form Social Democratic Party. 

Lazzari, Constantino (1857-1928) — general secretary of Italian SP, 1912- 
19; attended Zimmerwald conference; favored adherence to Communist Interna- 
tional but rejected conditions of admittance; joined Communist International 
along with Italian SP after 1919, but was expelled along with party majority, 
1921: 

Ledebour, Georg (1850-1947) — SPD member and Reichstag representa- 
tive; opposed SPD pro-war majority in 1915 and led right wing of Zimmerwald 
movement; a leader of Independent Social Democratic Party and part of minority 
rejecting fusion with CP in 1920; tater led a small split-off from Independent So- 
cial Democratic Party. 

Legien, Carl (1861-1920) — Social Democratic head of German trade 
unions, 1890-1920; avowed reformist; supported SPD pro-imperialist right wing 
during war. 

Leipziger Volkszeitung (Leipzig People’s Paper) — began publishing 1894: 
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generally considered a voice of left wing within German SPD, editors included 
Mehring, Luxemburg, and Lensch. 

Lemansky, P.L. (Girsh) (b. 1882) — a leader of Jewish Bund, member of its 
Committee Abroad after 1911; an editor of Bund organ Die Zait (The Times); at- 
tended Zimmerwald conference. 

Lenin, V.L. (1870-1924) — founder of St. Petersburg League for the Eman- 
cipation of the Working Class, 1893; exiled to Siberia, 1896; went abroad and 
helped publish /skra, 1900-1903: central leader of Bolsheviks from 1903: 
developed strategy for proletarian leadership in fight for provisional revolution- 
ary government to establish revolutionary democratic dictatorship of prole- 
tariat and peasantry: participated in 1905-1907 Russian revolution, after 

1907 defended revolutionary organization against liquidationism, RSDLP 
representative on International Socialist Bureau, 1904-12; issued call for new, 
revolutionary International, 1914; organized Zimmerwald Left to fight for this 
goal, 1915-17; returned to Russia and ted Bolsheviks’ struggle for Soviet power, 
1917; Soviet chairman of people's commissars, 1917-24: central leader of Com- 
munist International. 

Lensch, Paul (1873-1926) — left-wing SPD member; editor of Leipziger 
Volkszeitung, 1905-13, chauvinist in 1914; eventually quit SPD and became 
editor for leading German industrialist. 

Levitsky, V.O. (Tsederbaum) (b. 1883) — leading Menshevik; brother of 
Julius Martov. 

Lichtstrahlen (Rays) — monthly organ of left-wing International Socialists 
of Germany, published 1913-21: chief editor. J. Borchardt. 

Liebknecht, Karl (1871-1919) — son of Wilhelm Liebknecht; founding 
leader of Socialist Youth International tn 1907; jailed that year for book Mili- 
tarism and Anti-Milttarism, only member of Reichstag to vote against war cred- 
its in December 1914; leading Spartacist; jailed in 1916 for antiwar propaganda; 
released by November 1918 revolution; arrested on orders of SPD government 
and murdered in January 1919. 

Liebknecht, Wilhelm (1826-1900) — friend and collaborator of Marx and 
Engels, a founder of German Social Democracy in 1869; a leader of SPD until 
death. 

Lilina, Zina (1881-1929) — Bolshevik; joined RSDLP in 1902; active in in- 
ternational Socialist women’s movement and contributor to Rabotnitsa (Woman 
Worker), during war helped organize transport of illegal Bolshevik literature, 
held various posts in Soviet government after 1917. 

Liquidators — name applied following 1907 to majority of Mensheviks, who 
advocated liquidating underground RSDLP organization and limiting party to 
legal work, the Bolsheviks considered that under conditions of tsarist repression, 
this would have meant abandoning all revolutionary activity. 

Litvinov, Maxim (1876-1951) — joined RSDLP in 1898; prominent Bol- 
shevik; secretary of united RSDLP delegation to 1907 Stuttgart conference: 
member of International Socialist Bureau after 1912; Soviet foreign minister, 
1930-39. 


Lloyd George, David (1863-1945) — British Liberal politician; prime minis- 
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ter, 1916-22. 

Longuet, Jean (1876-1938) — grandson of Karl Marx: a leader of pacifist 
minority in French SP after 1916 although consistently voted for war credits in 
Chamber of Deputies: an opponent of party's affiliation to Communist Interna- 
tional in 1920; became an organizer of the Two-and-a-Half International: later 
returned to Second International. 

Lozovsky, S.A. (1878-1952) — joined RSDLP in 1901: collaborated with 
Golos and Nashe Slovo as dissident Bolshevik during war: trade union leader 
after 1917; general secretary of Red International of Labor Unions, 1921-37: ar- 
rested in 1949 and died in prison. 

Luch (The Ray) — right-wing Menshevik newspaper published in St. 
Petersburg. 

Lunacharsky, A.V. (1875-1933) — joined Russian Social Democrats in 
1890s; supported Bolsheviks after 1903: developed differences and split after 
1908: contributed to Golos and Nashe Slovo during war; rejoined Bolsheviks 
along with Mezhrayontsi in 1917; people’s commissar for education, 1917-29. 

Luxemburg, Rosa (1870-1919) — founding leader of Polish SDKPIL in 
1893; later moved to Germany and joined SPD, 1898; supporter of left wing 
against revisionist right and after 1910, against “Marxist Center” led by 
Kautsky; Polish representative on International Socialist Bureau; after outbreak 
of war leader of Spartacus group: imprisoned by German government; founding 
leader of German CP; arrested on orders of SPD government and murdered in 
January 1919. 

MacLean, John (1879-1923) — Scottish working-class leader; tmprisoned 
for opposition to war: leader of left wing in British Socialist Party; supporter of 
Communist International, although never joined CP. 

Mankov, I.N. (b. 1881) — Menshevik member of Fourth Duma; defensist 
during war; expelled from Menshevik Social Democratic fraction for not oppos- 
ing war credits; withdrew from political activity in 1917. 

Mann, Tom (1856-1941) — British trade union leader; served as secretary of 
ILP; took pacifist position during war; founding member of CP; a leader of the 
Red International of Labor Unions. 

Mannesmann, Reinhard (1856-1922) — German capitalist and steel mag- 
nate. 

Manuilsky, D.Z. (1883-1959) — Russian Social Democrat; split with Bol- 
sheviks after 1908; wrote for Nashe Slovo during war; rejoined Bolsheviks in 
1917 with Mezhrayontsi, leading Communist International functionary under 
Stalin. 

Marchlewski, Julian (1866-1925) — member of German and Polish Social 
Democratic parties; during war, a leader of Spartacists; played a leading role tn 
Communist International. 

Markov, N.S. (b. 1866) — leader of extreme right-wing forces in Russian 
Duma. 

Martov, Julius (1873-1923) — a central leader of RSDLP and of Mensheviks 
following 1903; initial editor of Golos, 1914; soon disagreed with majority of 
editors and ultimately resigned from Nashe Slovo in 1916; leader of Menshevik 
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Secretariat of the Organizing Committee Abroad during war; backed centrists at 
Zimmerwald and Kienthal conferences; opposed October revolution; left Russia 
in 1920. 

Martynov, A.S. (1865-1935) — Russian Social Democrat, a leader of 
Economists; after 1903 a Menshevik; took pacifist stand during war; joined Rus- 
sian CP in 1923; prominent Communist International functionary under Stalin. 

Maslov, P.P. (1867-1946) — prominent Russian economist; member of 
Menshevik right wing; defensist during war; left politics in 1917. 

Mayéras, Barthélemy (1879-1942) — journalist and member of French SP; 
belonged to Chamber of Deputies during war and was a leader of centrist minor- 
ity in SP; opposed affiliation to Communist International in 1920. 

Mehring, Franz (1846-1919) — German Marxist historian and scholar, an 
editor of Die Neue Zeit, helped found Die Internationale in 1915, leader of Spar- 
tacus group and a founder of German CP. 

Mensheviks — formed in 1903 as minority of Second Congress of RSDLP; 
increasingly moved to right after 1907; during war, contained defensist and non- 
defensist wings; opposed October 1917 revolution. 

Merrheim, Arthur (1881-1925) — French syndicalist and trade union 
leader; attended Zimmerwald conference, moved increasingly to the mght and 
broke with Zimmerwald movement in 1917. 

Meyer, Ernst (1887-1930) — left-wing SPD member, Vorwärts political 
editor, 1913-16; leading Spartacist; a founder of CP and chairman of its Political 
Bureau, 1921-23; active in Communist International. 

Mezhrayontsi (Interdistrict Organization of United Social Democrats) — 
formed in St. Petersburg in November 1913 with stated object of uniting Bol- 
sheviks and Mensheviks; took internationalist position during war; in 1917, its 
4,000 members fused with Bolsheviks; leading members at time of fusion in- 
cluded Trotsky, Lunacharsky, Manuilsky, and Uritsky. 

Milyukov, Paul (1859-1943) — leader of Russian Cadet Party; ardent sup- 
porter of war; foreign minister in 1917 Provisional Government: opponent of 
October revolution. 

Modigliani, Giuseppe (1868-1947) — a leader of Italian SP; attended Zim- 
merwald and Kienthal conterences; supported reformist Unitary Socialist Party 
in three-way split in 1922. 

Molkenbuhr, Hermann (1851-1927) — became secretary of SPD Executive 
Committee in 1904; represented SPD on International Socialist Bureau; support- 
ed party majority during war. 

Monatte, Pierre (1881-1960) — French revolutionary syndicalist; one of 
first to publicly oppose war in 1914; member of CP, 1923-24; briefly sympathe- 
tic to Bolshevik-Leninist opposition. 

Moor, Kar! (1853-1932) — former German Socialist; became leading mem- 
ber of Swiss Social Democratic Party; editor of Berner Tagwacht, 1895-1907. 
attended Zimmerwald conference, 1915; moved to Soviet Union after October 
revolution. 

Morgari, Oddino (1860-1929) — leader of Italian SP; became chief editor of 
Avanti! in 1908; member of International Socialist Committee elected at Zim- 
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merwald: centrist: briefly supported Russian revolution, then moved to right. 

Muller, August (b. 1873) — right-wing Social Democrat; in German govern- 
ment, 1918-19; joined bourgeois party, 1925. 

Müller, Gustav (1860-1921) — right-wing leader of Swiss Social Democrat- 
ic Party; during war a colonel in Swiss artillery. 

Maller, Hermann (1877-1931) — member of SPD Executive Committee: 
supporter of majority during war. became editor of Vorwärts in 1916, German 
foreign minister, 1919-20; chancellor, 1920, 1928-30. 

Munzenberg, Willi (1889-1940) — German Socialist; moved to Switzerland 
during war; secretary of reconstituted Socialist Youth International, 1915-19: 
editor of Jugend-Internationale. attended Kienthal conference in 1916 and later 
supported Zimmerwald Left: secretary of Communist Youth Intemational, 
1919-21; expelled from German CP in 1939: died in France under mysterious 
circumstances. 

Muranov, M.K. (1873-1959) — Bolshevik Duma member, 1912-14; ar- 
rested November 1914; following 1917 member of Russian CP Control Com- 
mission. 

Mussolini, Benito (1883-1945) — co-editor of Italian SP organ Avanti’, 
1912-14, holding antiwar views: adopted chauvinist position in 1914 and expel- 
led from party: founded fascist movement, 1919: Italian dictator, 1922-43. 

Mysl (Thought) — Socialist Revolutionary daily published in Parts, 
November 1914—March 1915; edited by Victor Chernov. 


Naine, Charles (1874-1926) — a leader of Swiss Social Democratic Party; 
member of International Socialist Committee elected at Zimmerwald; joined 
right wing of Swiss party after 1917. 

Nakhimson, M.I. (1880-1938) — Russian economist and writer, member of 
Bund, 1899-1921; centrist during war. 

Naoroji, Dadabhai (1825-1917) — longtime president of Indian National 
Congress; first Indian member of British House of Commons, 1892, elected on 
Liberal Party ticket. 

Napoleon IIE (Louis Bonaparte) (1808-1873) — nephew of Napoleon 
Bonaparte; emperor of France, 1852-70. 

Narodniks — movement of Russian intellectuals in late nineteenth century 
that saw the liberation of peasants and distribution of landed estates to peasantry 
as key to opening road to socialist development; later gave birth to Socialist Rev- 
olutionary Party. 

Nasha Zarya (Our Dawn) — legal monthly of right-wing Mensheviks pub- 
lished in St. Petersburg, 1910-14; later replaced by Nashe Delo, main editor 
A.N. Potresov. 

Nashe Delo (Our Cause) — began publishing in 1915 to replace Nasha Zarya; 
organ of right-wing Mensheviks. 

Nashe Slovo (Our Word) — published in Paris, January 1915—September 
1916, replacing Golos; chief editor Trotsky. 

Natanson, M.A. (Bobrov) (1850-1919) — a founder of Russian Narodniks, 
1872: leader of Socialist Revolutionary Party; participated in Zimmerwald 
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movement: supported October 1917 revolution as Left SR; headed “Revolution- 
ary Communist” wing which later fused with CP. 

National Liberal Party — German party of big industrial bourgeoisie. 

Nerman, Ture (1886-1970?) — a leader of Swedish-Norwegian Socialist 
youth league before war; took antiwar stand in 1914; supporter of Zimmerwald 
Left; founding member of Swedish CP; left CP in 1929, later rejoined Social 
Democratic Party. 

Die Neue Zeit (New Times) — theoretical journal of German SPD, published 
in Stuttgart, 1883-1923; edited by Kautsky until 1917; originally a voice of 
Marxism, then centrism; after 1914 took conciliationist stand toward social 
chauvinism: in 1917 Kautsky was ousted by SPD leadership and replaced by 
majority supporter Heinrich Cunow. 

Nicholas II (1868-1918) — Russian tsar, 1894-1917; executed during civil 
war. 

Nicod, René (1881-1950) — local leader of French SP; published open letter 
to party leadership in October 1914 opposing war; later a local CP leader, pub- 
licly opposed Stalin-Hitler pact in 1939 and rejoined SP. 

Nieuwenhuis, Ferdinand Domela (1846-1919) — leader of Dutch Social 
Democrats from 1879; advocated general strike against war at 1891 and 1893 In- 
ternational congresses; became anarchist and led split from Second International 
in 1896. 

Nobs, Ernst (1886-1957) — leading member of Swiss Social Democratic 
Party and editor of Volksrecht (People’s Justice) during war; supported Zimmer- 
wald Left at Kienthal conference; adopted centrist position in 1917 and became 
right-wing Social Democrat after 1920. 

Norwegian Labor Party — founded 1887; 50,000 members in 1914; left- 
wing current won majority after war and party affiliated to Communist Interna- 
tional in 1919; party majority disaffiliated from Third International in 1923 and 
minority founded Norwegian CP. 

Noske, Gustav (1868-1946) — right-wing SPD leader and supporter of Ger- 
man colonial policy, German war minister, 1919-20; organized suppression of 
1918-19 revolution. 


Octobrists — members of Russian Union of October 17; formed after prom- 
ulgation of tsar’s manifesto of October 30 (17), 1905; represented big bourgeoi- 
sie and landlords; moderate bourgeois opposition before 1917; became ruling 
party in first stage of Provisional Government in 1917. 

Oljelund, Lars (b. 1892) — member of left-wing minority of Swedish Social! 
Democratic Labor Party; imprisoned during war for antimilitarist agitation. 

Organizing Committee — set up by August 1912 conference of anti-Bol- 
shevik Social Democrats; formed leading body of Mensheviks until 1917, when 
replaced by Menshevik Central Committee. 


Pannekoek, Anton (1873-1960) — joined Dutch Social Democrats in 1902: 
leader of left-wing Tribune group expelled in 1909; lived in Germany for several 
years and active in SPD left; member of Zimmerwald Left during war; co-foun- 
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der of Dutch CP; part of 1921 ultraleft split. 

Parvus, A.L. (Alexander Helphand) (1867-1924) — active in Russian and 
German Social Democracy: along with Rosa Luxemburg initiated fight against 
revisionism in SPD in 1899; supported Mensheviks and collaborated with 
Trotsky, in years preceding war. enriched himself speculating on war deliveries 
to Balkans; became German social patriot. 

Pearse, Patrick (1879-1916) — Irish nationalist; leader of Sinn Féin; com- 
mander of Irish forces in 1916 Easter Rebellion; executed by British. 

Peluso, Edmondo (1882-1942) — Italian emigrant: represented Portuguese 
Socialist Party at Kienthal conference: moved to Germany and joined Sparta- 
cists; founding member of Italian Communist Party: active in Communist Inter- 
national; lived in Soviet Union after 1927. 

Petrov — See Armand, Inessa. 

Petrovsky, G.I. (1878-1958) — metal worker and Bolshevik deputy to 
Duma, 1912-14; arrested November 1914; later held posts in Soviet govem- 
ment. 

Pfannkuch, Wilhelm (1841-1923) — longtime SPD leader; became a secre- 
tary of party Executive Committee in 1894; supported majority during war. 

Pindar (522°?-443 B.C.) — Greek lyric poet known for odes to victorious 
athletes. 

Platten, Fritz (1883-1942) — secretary of Swiss Social Democratic Party, 
1912-18; supported Zimmerwald Left. founding member of Swiss CP; moved to 
Soviet Union in 1923. 

Plehve, V.K. (1846-1904) — Russian interior minister, 1902-4; notorious for 
brutal repression; assassinated. 

Piekhanov, Georgi (1856-1918) — founder of Russian Marxism, partici- 
pated in founding of Second International in 1899; member of International 
Socialist Bureau until 1913; originally sided with Bolsheviks in 1903 split, soon 
after became Menshevik; formed group within Mensheviks that collaborated 
with Bolsheviks, 1909; took chauvinist position in 1914; opposed October rev- 
olution. 

Poincaré, Jules (1860-1934) — French president, 1913-20. 

Polish Socialist Party (PPS) — founded 1892; strongly marked by nationalist 
and reformist tendencies; right wing (PPS-Revolutionary Faction) was led by fu- 
ture dictator Josef Pilsudski; left wing majority founded PPS (Lewica) in 1906; 
latter group adopted internationalist position during war and merged with 
SDKPiL to form Polish CP in 1918. 

Popular Socialists — split away from right wing of Socialist Revolutionary 
Party in 1906; politically close to Cadets. 

Porte, Henri de la (1880-1924) — leading left-wing member of French SP 
before war; opposed colonialism at 1907 Stuttgart congress: took defensist pos- 
ition in 1914; joined bourgeois Radical Party in 1919. 

Potresov, A.N. (1869-1934) — early Russian Marxist; right-wing Men- 
shevik: member of Nasha Zarya editorial board; chauvinist during war; opposed 
October revolution and emigrated to Paris. 

Pravda (Truth) — legal Bolshevik daily published in St. Petersburg, 1912- 
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14; average circulation of 40,000; relaunched in 1917 as organ of Central Com- 
mittee of Bolshevik Party. 

Pressemane, Adrien (1879-1929) — French SP member of Chamber of De- 
puties; a leader of centrist minority after 1916; opposed affiliation to Communist 
International and was part of right-wing minority split in 1920 that retained name 
of SP. 

Prizyv (The Call) — social chauvinist Paris weekly published by Mensheviks 
and Socialist Revolutionaries, October 1915-March 1917. 

Progressive Party — German party of small and petty bourgeoisie, standing 
for liberal reform. 

Proletarskii Golos (Proletarian Voice) — underground publication of Petrog- 
rad committee of Bolsheviks: four issues published, February 1915-December 
1916. 

Pyatakoy, Y.L. (1890-1937) — Bolshevik since 1912; member of Kom- 
munist editorial board in 1915; held positions in Soviet government following 
1917; member of Bolshevik-Leninist opposition, 1923-28; executed following 
second Moscow trial. 


Quelch, Harry (1858-1913) — leader of British Social Democratic Federa- 
tion and British SP; editor of Justice, 1892-1913; member of International 
Socialist Bureau. 

Quessel, Ludwig (1872-1931) — right-wing SPD member; Reichstag deputy 
during war. 


Rabotnitsa (Woman Worker) — newspaper published by Bolshevik Central 
Committee, February-June 1914, and May 1917-January 1918; contributors in- 
cluded Krupskaya, Kollontai, and Lilina. 

Radek, Karl (1885-1939) — joined Polish Social Democracy in 1904; moved 
to Germany in 1908 and active in German Socialist left; after 1915 a member of 
Zimmerwald Left bureau together with Lenin and Zinoviev; traveled to Russia 
with Lenin in April 1917 and joined Bolsheviks; played prominent role in Com- 
munist International; member of Bolshevik-Leninist opposition, 1923-29; expel- 
led from CP, 1927; capitulated, 1929; arrested in 1937 during Moscow trials and 
died in prison. 

Rakovsky, Christian (1873-1941) — prominent Romanian Social Democrat 
since 1893; organized Balkan Socialist antiwar conference, 1912; left-centrist 
during war, attended Zimmerwald conference; imprisoned for opposing Roma- 
nian entry into war; joined Bolsheviks in 1917; chairman of Ukrainian Soviet re- 
public, 1918, member of Bolshevik-Leninist opposition, 1923-34; expelled from 
party and arrested, 1927; capitulated 1934; died while in prison following Mos- 
cow trials. 

Rappaport, Charles (1865-1941) — originally member of RSDLP; emi- 
grated to France and supported left wing within French SP; founded newspaper 
Contre la guerre (Against War) in 1912; took antiwar position during war; a 
founding leader of French CP; resigned in 1938 and returned to SP. 

Ravestejn, Willem van (1876-1970) — Dutch Tribunist and founding mem- 
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ber of CP: expelled in 1926 with David Wijnkoop and retired from political ac- 
tivity. 

Ravich, Olga (1879-1957) — Bolshevik living in Switzerland during war; ac- 
tive in public education following 1917; a supporter of Zinoviev and member of 
United Opposition, 1926-27. 

Rech (Speech) — daily organ of Russian liberal-capitalist Cadet party, pub- 
lished in Petersburg, 1906-17. 

Redmond, John (1856-1928) — longtime chairman of Irish Nationalist 
Party and member of British Parliament; supported Britain in war; opposed 1916 
Easter Rebellion. 

Reinhart, Minna — leader of Berlin SPD: attended Zimmerwald conference: 
founding member of Independent Social Democratic Party: later joined CP. 

Renaudel, Pierre (1871-1935) — member of French SP left wing and editor 
of Le Peuple prior to war: after 1914 a central leader of SP right-wing majority; 
editor of L'Humanité, 1914-18: part of 1920 split that took name of SP; led right- 
wing split from it in 1933. 

Renner, Karl (1870-1950) — prominent revisionist in Austrian Social Dem- 
ocratic Party; adopted chauvinist position during war; Austrian chancellor, 
1919-20, and president, 1931-33. 

Ribot, Alexandre (1842-1923) — French finance minister. 1914-17; pre- 
mier, 1917. 

Robmann, Agnes (1876-1951) — member of Swiss Social Democratic Party: 
supported Zimmerwald Left at Kienthal conference, 1916. 

Rohrbach, Paul (1869-1956) — influential German writer and politician: 
helped formulate imperialist foreign and colonial policy for German govem- 
ment. 

Roland-Holst, Henriette (1869-1952) — Dutch left-wing Socialist, quit 
right-wing Social Democratic Labor Party in 1910; joined Tribune group in 
1916; published Vorbore, founding member of CP in 1918; resigned several 
years later, eventually became Christian Socialist. 

Romanov — Russian ruling dynasty, 1613-1917. 

Rosmer, Alfred (1877-1964) — French revolutionary syndicalist; joined 
Zimmerwald movement during war; leader of French Committee for the Com- 
munist International; joined CP in 1920; editor of L'Humanité; leading member 
of Red International of Labor Unions; expelled from CP in 1924 as supporter of 
Bolshevik-Leninist opposition, broke with Bolshevik-Leninists in 1930 but col- 
laborated with Trotsky and Fourth International atter 1936. 

Rothstein, Theodore (1871-1953) — Russian Socialist living in Britain, 
member of Social Democratic Federation and RSDLP: advanced pacifist posi- 
tion during war, helped found British CP; deported in 1920, worked in Soviet 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs. 

Rozmirovich, Yelena (1886-1953) — secretary of Bolshevik Duma fraction 
and of Russian Bureau of Central Committee after 1913: on editorial board of 
Pravda before war; lived in Switzerland during war; held various posts in Soviet 


government. | 
Rubanovich, I.A. (1860-1920) — a leader of Russian Socialist Revolution- 
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ary Party; member of International Socialist Bureau, 1907-1909, chauvinist dur- 
ing war. 

Rühle, Otto (1874-1943) — German SPD member; in 1915 became second 
Reichstag member to oppose war credits: joined CP in 1919: helped lead ultraleft 
split in 1920: served on Dewey commission to investigate Moscow trial frame- 
up against Trotsky, 1937. 

Russian Social Democratic Labor Party (RSDLP) — founded 1898. di- 
vided at 1903 congress into Bolshevik and Menshevik factions. 

Rutgers, S.J. (1879-1961) — Dutch Tribunist; moved to U.S. during war 
and joined SP left; worked for Communist International, 1919-21; retired from 
politics in 1921; lived in Soviet Union until 1938. 

Ryazanov, David B. (1870-1938) — Russian Marxist scholar, collaborator 
of Nashe Slovo during war; joined Bolsheviks in 1917 with Mezhrayontsi, later 
headed Marx-Engels Institute; arrested during Moscow trials and died in Sibe- 
rian exile. 


Sakazov, Janko (1860-1941) — central leader of right-wing Bulganan Social 
Democratic party, the Shiroki (“broad”); opposed war credits in Bulgarian par- 
liament during Balkan War in 1912: later supported Bulgaria’s entry into First 
World War. 

Samoilov, F.N. (1882-1952) — textile worker and Bolshevik deputy to 
Duma, 1912-14, arrested in 1914 and exiled to Siberia. 

Samozashchita (Self-Defense) — a collection of articles by leading Men- 
shevik chauvinists, including A.N. Potresov and P.P. Maslov; published 1916 in 
Petrograd. 

Savalyev, M.A. (1884-1939) — Russian journalist: represented Socialist 
Revolutionary Party at Kienthal conference in 1916; wrote for Pravda after 
1928. 

Sazonov, S.D. (1866-1927) — tsarist foreign minister, 1910-16. 

Sbornik Sotsial-Demokrata (Sotstal-Demokrat Collection) — journal of 
Bolshevik Central Committee; two issues published in 1916. 

Scheidemann, Philipp (1865-1937) — German SPD member: elected to 
Reichstag. 1898: became a secretary of Executive Committee, 1911; following 
Bebel’s death in 1913, was central leader of party along with Ebert; led SPD into 
supporting war in 1914; presided over suppression of 1918-19 revolution: Ger- 
man chancellor, 1919. 

SDKPIL — See Social Democracy of the Kingdom of Poland and Lithuania. 

Secretariat of the Organizing Committee Abroad — leadership of Men- 
sheviks outside of Russia during war; leaders included Axelrod, Martov. and 
Semkovsky; published /zvestia. 

Sembat, Marcel (1862-1922) — French SP leader; parliamentary deputy 
from 1893; chauvinist during war, minister of public works. 1914-16. 

Semkovsky, S.Y. (Bronstein) (1882-1937) — leading Menshevik: leading 
member of Secretariat of the Organizing Committee Abroad during war; broke 


with Mensheviks in 1920 and joined Russian CP; executed during Moscow 
trials. 
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Serrati, Giacinto Menotti (1874-1926) — central leader of Italian SP during 
war, editor of Avant’, 1915-20; attended Zimmerwald and Kienthal: led SP into 
Communist International but opposed break with Italian reformists and was ex- 
pelled trom Intemational in 1921 with party majority; led SP left wing into fu- 
sion with CP in 1924. 

Shagov, N.R. (1882-1918) — Bolshevik deputy to Duma, 1912-14: arrested 
in November 1914 and exiled to Siberia. 

Shklovsky, G.L. (1875-1937) — joined Russian Social Democrats in 1898: 
Bolshevik delegate to 1912 Basel congress: lived in Switzerland after 1909 and 
attended 1915 conference of Bolshevik organizations abroad: held Soviet dip- 
lomatic posts 1918-25; removed from posts for supporting Bolshevik-Leninist 
Opposition. 

Shlyapnikov, Alexander (1883-1937) — metal worker and Bolshevik leader: 
active during war in maintaining Bolshevik international contacts; organized bu- 
reau of Centra] Committee inside Russia: commissar of labor following revolu- 
tion; later became leader of Workers’ Opposition, 1920-22: arrested during Mos- 
cow trials. 

Singer, Paul (1844-1911) — chairman of SPD Executive Committee, 1890- 
t911; close collaborator of Bebel; opposed revisionist current within party and 
International. 

Sismondi, Jean-Charles (1773-1842) — Swiss economist; petty-bourgeots 
critic of capitalism. 

Skobelev, M.E. (1885-1939) — Menshevik deputy to Duma during war; 
minister of labor in Provisional Government, 1917; later broke with Mensheviks 
and joined CP. 

Smart, Russell — long-time British Socialist and leader of Independent 
Labour Party; editor of ILP News: developed differences with ILP and partici- 
pated in founding of British Socialist Party in 1911. 

Smirnov, E. — See Gurevich, E.L. 

Social Democracy of the Kingdom of Poland and Lithuania (SDKPiL) — 
founded 1893 as Polish organization, fused with Lithuanian organization in 
1900: adopted position opposing demand for Polish independence and right to 
self-determination; became affiliated to RSDLP in 1906; split in 1911 between 
Central Committee and Warsaw Regional Committee; both wings fused with 
PPS (Lewica) to form Communist Party in 1918. 

Social Democratic Labor Party of the Netherlands — founded 1894; op- 
portunist majority leadership expelled Marxist Tribune group in 1909; 16,000 
members in 1913; took chauvinist position during war, central leaders included 
Troelstra, van Kol, and Wibaut. 

Social Democratic Labor Party of Sweden — founded 1889; 84,000 mem- 
bers in 1914; led by opportunists; left-wing split formed Left Social Democratic 
Party in 1917; majority of left-wing party became Swedish CP in 1921. 

Social Democratic Party of Austria — founded 1888; in 1914, 142,000 
members in German Austria. 184,000 in Czech areas; functioned independently 
from Hungarian party; chauvinist stance during war: theoretical organ Der 


Kampf. 
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Social Democratic Party of Germany (SPD) formed in 1875 as Social Dem- 
ocratic Workers Party, from fusion of Marxist party and Lassallean organization, 
changed name to SPD in 1891; split during war gave birth to centrist Indepen- 
dent Social Democratic Party in 1917 and to German Communist Party (Sparta- 
cus League) in 1918; Independent Social Democratic Party split in 1922, with 
majority joining CP and minority returning to SPD. 

Social Democratic Party of the Netherlands — See Tribunists. 

Social Democratic Working Group — formed March 1916 by seventeen 
German SPD Reichstag members who voted against government budget: fore- 
runner of Independent Social Democratic Party. 

Socialist Labor Party (SLP) — U.S. party founded 1876. during 1890s came 
under leadership of Daniel De Leon: increasingly adopted sectarian positions; 
took internationalist position during war; 2,000-3,000 members in 1916: ini- 
tially sympathetic to October revolution; later rejected Soviet workers’ state; de- 
generated into tiny sect. 

Socialist Party of America — formed tn 1901; 106,000 members in 1914; 
left wing split in 1919 to form Communist Party and Communist Labor Party, 
which united in 1921. 

Socialist Party of France — founded 1905 by merger of Socialist Party of 
France led by Jules Guesde and French Socialist Party led by Jean Jaurès; 77,000 
members in 1914; majority supported imperialist war, centrist minority current 
gained strength after 1916, eventually obtaining majority; in 1920 party voted to 
affiliate to Communist Internationa] at Tours congress, renamed itself Com- 
munist Party; right-wing minority continued name of SP; paper L'Humanité. 

Socialist Party of Italy — founded in 1892; most outspoken reformists expel- 
led at 1912 congress; 45,000 members in 1914; initiated Zimmerwald confer- 
ence; voted to affiliate to Communist International in 1919, but was expelled for 
refusing to break with reformist wing of party; minority split off in January 1921 
to form CP; Avanti! was central organ. 

Socialist Propaganda League — formed 1915 in Boston by members of 
U.S. SP’s Latvian Federation; strongly influenced by Pannekoek and Dutch 
Tribunists; held ultraleft views; published New International, renamed Revolu- 
tionary Age, with Louis Fraina as editor; played important role in birth of U.S. 
Communist movement in 1919. 

Socialist Revolutionary Party — founded 1900 as expression of petty- 
bourgeois Narodnik current, affiliated to Second International; divided during 
war between internationalist and chauvinist wings; in 1917 had majority support 
of peasantry; split between supporters and opponents of Provisional Govern- 
ment; right SRs fought in civil war against Soviet rule; Left SRs split and partici- 
pated in Bolshevik-led government until 1918, when majority of leadership led 
attempted coup; minority currents joined Soviet CP. 

Sorge, Friedrich (1828-1906) — friend and collaborator of Marx and Engels 
living in United States; became secretary of First International, 1872: col- 
laborator of Die Neue Zeit until death. 

Sotsial-Demokrat — published 1908-17 as central organ of RSDLP: con- 
trolled by Bolsheviks after 1910; during war published in Switzerland: main 
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editors, Lenin and Zinoviev. 


Sozialistische Monatshefte (Socialist Monthly) — principal journal of Ger- 
man SPD opportunists, 1897-1933. 
Spartacists — revolutionary current of German Socialists after December 


1914 led by Luxemburg and Liebknecht. adopted name Internationale Group in 
(916. many Spartacists participated in Independent Social Democratic Party. 
1917-18; formed German CP in December 1918. 

Spartakusbriefe (Spartacus Letters) — popular name for underground circu- 
lars of Spartacist tendency, issued from December 1914 to October 1918. 

Spectator — See Nakhimson, M.I. 

Stadthagen, Arthur (1857-1917) — became Vorwärts editor, 1893; SPD 
Reichstag deputy, member of Social Democratic Working Group during war; 
founding member of Independent Social Democratic Party. 

Stampfer. Friedrich (1874-1957) — right-wing SPD member: chief editor of 
Vorwarts, 1916-33. 

Stegerwald, Adam (1874-1945) — Reichstag deputy from German Center 
Party; later a government minister. 

Stein, Wladislaw (A. Krajewski) (1886-1937) — joined Polish Social De- 
mocracy in 1904: a leader of SDKPIL opposition after 1911; supported Zimmer- 
wald Left at 1916 Kienthal conference: founding leader of Polish CP; joined 
Soviet CP in 1931; executed during Moscow trials. 

Strobel, Heinrich (1869-1944) — SPD member; one of editors of Vorwärts, 
1900-1916; opponent of SPD policy during war; worked bnefly with Internationale 
Group, then moved to center. becoming founding member of Independent Social 
Democratic Party; rejoined SPD in 1920. 

Struve, P.B. (1870-1944) — former Russian Social Democrat; by 1905 had 
become right-wing Cadet; subsequently a monarchist. 

Stürmer, B.V. (1849-1917) — Russian premier, 1916; arrested following 
revolution. < 

Sidekum, Albert (1871-1944) — prominent right-wing SPD member; 
Reichstag member, 1900-1918; supporter of German imperialism before and 
during war; Prussian finance minister, 1918-20. 

Svyatopolk-Mirsky, P.D. (1857-1914) — Russian interior minister, 1904- 
1905; considered a liberal by bourgeois oppositionists:; ordered January 9, 1905, 
Bloody Sunday massacre. 

Swiss Social Democratic Party — founded !888: 33,000 members in 1913: 
leadership took centrist position during war, helping to lead Zimmerwald move- 
ment; had strong left-wing minority; central organ Berner Tagwacht. 


Terwagne, Modeste (1864-1945) — right-wing Belgian Social Democrat 
and member of parliament, 1900-1918; headed government propaganda agency 
during war; led ultrachauvinist split from party after war to form rival “socialist” 
group. 

Tesnyaki (literally “narrow") — revolutionary wing of Bulgarian Social 
Democratic Party, founded in 1893; split with opportunist wing (Shiroki — 
“broad”) in 1903; collaborated with Bolsheviks; 4,000 members in 1916; be- 
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came Bulgarian CP in 1919. 

Thalheimer, August (1884-1948) — left-wing German Social Democrat: 
joined SPD in 1904, Spartacist during war, drafted, 1914-16: leader of CP until 
expulsion in 1929 as supporter of Right Opposition. 

Thalheimer, Berta (1883-1959) — German Spartacist: attended Zimmer- 
wald conference: member of CP until expulsion in 1929 as supporter of Right 
Opposition. 

Thiers, Louis-Adolphe (1797-1877) — French president, 1871-73. or- 
ganized crushing of Paris Commune. 

Thomas, Albert (1878-1932) — leading member of French SP right wing: a 
chauvinist during war; minister of armaments, 1915-17. 

Thyssen, Fritz (1873-1951) — German steel magnate: helped finance Hit- 
ler’s rise to power. 

Timm, Johannes (1866-1945) — member of German SPD Controi Commis- 
sion, 1908-19; chauvinist during war. 

Tirpitz, Alfred von (1849-1930) — German admiral: secretary of state for 
naval affairs, 1897-1916. 

Tokijiro — See Kato Tokijiro. 

Tolstoy, Leo (1828-1910) — Russian novelist; romanticized peasant life; de- 
veloped extreme ascetic and pacifist ideas. 

Treves, Claudio (1869-1933) — member of Italian SP; co-editor of Avanti’, 
1908-12; took centrist position during war. 

Tribunists — members of Dutch Social Democratic Party formed in 1909 by 
expelled left-wing members of Social Democratic Labor Party: named after 
newspaper De Tribune, 600 members in 1916; adopted internationalist position 
during war; formed Dutch CP in 1918. 

Troelstra, Pieter (1860-1930) — founding leader of Dutch Social Democrat- 
ic Labor Party in 1894; prominent opportunist within Second International; en- 
gineered expulsion of Dutch Tribunists in 1909; chauvinist during war. 

Trotsky, Leon (1879-1940) — Russian Social Democrat: aligned with Men- 
sheviks, 1903-1904; president of St. Petersburg soviet, 1905; took intermediate 
position between Bolsheviks and Mensheviks, 1904-17; helped publish Nashe 
Slovo during war; joined Bolsheviks with Mezhrayontsi in 1917 and elected to 
Bolshevik Central Committee; commissar of Red Army, 1918-25; leader of 
Communist International; led Bolshevik-Leninist opposition following 1923; ex- 
pelled from party, 1927; exiled abroad, 1929; in 1933 launched fight for Fourth 
International, which was formed in 1938; main defendant, in absentia, at 1936- 
38 Moscow frame-up trials; assassinated by Stalinist agent. 

Trudoviks — Russian party formed in 1906 of peasant deputies in State 
Duma; during First World War, most supporters took chauvinist stand, 

Tulyakov, E.N. (1877-1920?) — Russian Menshevik, member of Duma dur- 
ing war. 

Turati, Filippo (1857-1932) — a founder of Italian Socialist Party; avowed 
reformist; during war voted against war credits in Chamber of Deputies, but sup- 


ported Woodrow Wilson’s peace proposals; led right-wing split from SP in 
1922. 
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Ugarte, Manuel (1874-1951) — represented Argentine SP on International 
Soctalist Bureau: adopted anti-imperialist position not shared by Argentine 
party; publicly attacked by party in 1912 and later expelled: become prominent 
writer and Latin American nationalist. 


Vaillant, Edouard (1840-1915) — longtime French Socialist; member, Gen- 
eral Council of First Intemational: participant in Paris Commune; prominent 
antimilitarist favoring general strike to oppose war: became chauvinist in 1914. 

Vandervelde, Emile (1866-1938) — Belgian Socialist: opportunist chairman 
of International Socialist Bureau. 1900-1918: became chauvinist in 1914; minis- 
ter of state. 1914-18: president of Socialist International, 1929-36. 

Van Kol, Hendrick (1851-1925) — member of First International; lived 
many years in Dutch East Indies: founding leader of Dutch Social Democratic 
Labor Party: prominent opportunist on colonial and other questions within Sec- 
ond International: opponent of Zimmerwald movement. 

Viviani, René (1863-1925) — left French SP in 1906 to enter government 
and become bourgeois politician: prime minister, 1914-15; minister of justice, 
1915-17. 

Vliegen, Willem (1862-1947) — a leader of Dutch Social Democratic Labor 
Party; editor of Het Volk, 1907-19: chauvinist during war; alternate member of 
International Socialist Bureau, 1915. 

Vogtherr, Ewald (1859-1923) — member SPD Reichstag fraction; opposed 
majority policy: attended Zimmerwald conference; founding member of Inde- 
pendent Social Democratic Party: returned to SPD in 1922. 

Voinoy — See Lunacharsky, A.V. 

Volimar, Georg von (1850-1922) — former German army officer; became 
first open advocate of revisionism in SPD in 1890: helped form alliance with 
Catholic Center Party in Bavaria in 1898: chauvinist during war. 

Vorbote (Herald) — organ of Zimmerwald Left, published in German in 
Bern; two issues appeared in 1916; official publishers were Roland-Holst and 
Pannekoek. 

Vorwärts (Forward) — main daily organ of German SPD, began publishing, 
1876; during first part of war was in hands of oppositional Berlin organization; 
closed by government in October 1916 on request of SPD majority leadership, 
and reopened under its control. 


Walcher, Jacob (1887-1970) — SPD journalist; member of Spartacus 
League and German CP; expelled 1929 for supporting Right Opposition; joined 
centrist German Socialist Workers Party; later joined CP in German Democratic 
Republic and held minor government post. 

Walecki, Henryk (1877-1937) — leader of left-wing Polish Socialist Party 
(Lewica); participated in Zimmerwald movement; founding leader of Polish CP; 
Communist International functionary from 1921; arrested during Moscow trials 
and died in prison. 

Warski, Adolf (Warszawski) (1868-1937) — founding leader of Polish 
SDKPiL: collaborator of Rosa Luxemburg; joined Zimmerwald Left in 1916; 
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founder of Polish CP; later moved to Soviet Union; executed during Moscow 
trials along with entire Polish CP leadership. 

Webb, Sidney (1859-1947) and Beatrice (1858-1943) — wrote many books; 
leading figures in Fabian Society; supported British war policy, Sidney Webb 
later became colonial minister in Labour government, 1929-31. 

Wibaut, F.M. (1858-1936) — leading member of Dutch Social Democratic 
Labor Party; centrist before 1914, then extreme right-winger, elected vice-pres- 
ident of Second International in 1919. 

Wijnkoop, David (1877-1941) — founder and leader of left-wing Dutch 
Tribunists: founding leader of CP. supporter of ultraleft positions; expelled in 
1926; reinstated several years later. 

Wilhelm IT (1859-1941) — German kaiser (emperor) and king of Prussia, 
1888-1918. 

Winnig, August (1878-1956) — German Social Democrat; president of con- 
struction workers’ union; supporter of German annexationism during war; ad- 
ministered captured German territories in the Baltic territories in 1918-19; ad- 
viser to German war effort against Soviet republic; supported 1920 right-wing 
coup attempt and was expelled from SPD. 

Winter — See Berzin, Jan Antonovich 

Wurm, Emanuel (1857-1920) — leading supporter of SPD “Marxist Cen- 
ter”; Reichstag deputy; in centrist opposition after 1915; founding member of In- 
dependent Social Democratic Party; Prussian food minister, 1918. 


Yordansky, N.I. (1876-1928) — Menshevik writer, chauvinist during war; 
joined Russian CP, 1921. 


Zetkin, Clara (1857-1933) — member of SPD left wing: secretary of Inter- 
national Bureau of Socialist Women; Spartacist during war, founding member of 
CP; elected to Executive Committee of Communist International, 1921. 

Zinoviev, Gregory (1883-1936) — joined RSDLP, 1901; supporter of Bol- 
sheviks; lived in exile in Western Europe 1908-17; member editorial board of 
Sotsial-Demokrat and Bolshevik Central Committee; member of Zimmerwald 
Left Bureau together with Lenin and Radek; opposed seizure of power in Oc- 
tober 1917; president of Communist International, 1919-26; aligned with Stalin 
and Kamenev in 1923-25, aligned with Trotsky and Kamenev in United Oppos- 
ition, 1926-27; capitulated in 1928; executed following first Moscow trial. 
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This is the first in a series of volumes that will publish the 
documents of the Communist International in Lenin’s time. 
‘This initial volume encompasses the years 1907-16, when the 

groundwork was laid for the Communist International, 
launched in 1919. 

It opens with documents on pre-1914 efforts to prepare the 
Second International to face the growing threat of imperialist 
war, including proceedings from the !nternational’s 1907 
Stuttgart congress. ae 

When World War ! broke out in 1914, the Second 
International collapsed. The majority léaderships of its parties 
in most warring countries rallied behind the war effort of the 
imperialist governments and abandoned the struggle for 
workers’ power. A small minority of revolutionary Socialists, 
defying in most cases the official Socialist parties, reestablished 
international ties and ralliedgvorkers in the fight against the 
war. ; 

In this collection are the key documents of their struggle, 
including proceedings of the 1915 Zimmerwald conference and 
all the statements of the Zimmerwald Left, the international 
current led by the Bolsheviks that was the forerunner of the 
Communist International. 

The discussion in these years took up imperialism, the right 
of nations to self-determination, the struggle against war, and 
how to build international working-class unity — questions that 
retain their urgency for the workers’ movement today. 

The majority of these documents have never before been 
published in English or are long out of print. Articles by Karl 
Liebknecht, Rosa Luxemburg, Leon Trotsky, Karl Kautsky, Karl 
Radek, and others are printed for the first time in English, 
together with a selection of articles by V.I. Lenin. 
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